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BURTON, C-^SIBELAN (Ifi09-H!82j, 
trwislfttor, was tlie only son of Willinni Bur- 
ton, the higtoriui at Leiceslerehire [q. v.] 
by his wife Jane, daughter of Humfrey A* 
derley of Wt-ddington, Warwickshire (Nr 
CSm^HUt. of ZeKenterMre). He waabon 
on le Hot. 1609, but notliioB is known of 
bis education. He translated Martial into 
English veree, hut the translation remained in 
manuscript. His friend Sir Aslon Cokaine 
thought highly of it. lie jnberited bis father's 
collections in 1 645, and handed them over to 
"Walt«rClierwynd[q.v.],'tobe used by him 
in writing ' ' The Antiquities ofStaffordsbire.'" 
Wood Btntes that be was < extravagant, and 
consumed the most or better part of the estate 
wbicb bis father had lef^ him.' He died on 
28 Feb. 1681-a. 

[Wood's AtbBDK, ed. Bliss, iii. 134; Nicbola's 
Hi>lol7 of Leicestershire; Coksine's Choice 
Poems, 1658.] 

BDETON, CATHAEINE (1668-1714), 
Carmelite nun, was bom at Bayton, near 
Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk, on 4 Nov. 
1668. She made her relizioua profession in 
the convent of the English Teresian nuna nt 
AntweiT in 1694, being known in that com- 
munity OS Mother Maiy Xftveria of tbe 
Angels. She acquired a high reputation for 
sanctity, was several times elected superior 
of her convent, and died on 9 Feb. 1713-14. 
A ' Life ■ of her, collected from her own 
wriliugg and other sources by Fatber Thomas 
Hunter, a jeanit, remained in manuscript 
I ill 1 m76, wUen it was printed, with tbe tills 
n( ' An English Oarmelile ' (London, Svo), 
under the editorial supervision of ttw Hev. 
Henry Junes Coleridge, S, J, 

flifebTHimtOT; Foley's Roeords. vii. lOO 
T. C. 



BURTON, CHARLES 

tteologian, was born in 1793 at Rhodes Hall, 
Middleton, Lancashire, the seat of bis father, 
Mr. Daniel Burton, a cotton manufacturer, 
of whom he was tbe youngest son. He was 
educated at the university of Glasgow and 
St. John's College, Comhridge, where bo gra- 
duated LL.B. in 1622. In 1829 he was in- 
corporated B.C.L. at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, on 14 Oct., and received the degree of 
U.C.L. on the following day. 

His family were Wesleyons, and he was 
for a time a minister of that denominalion, 
but was ordained in 1816, and the cburcb 
of All Saints, Manchester, was built by him 
at a cost of 18,000/., and consecrated in 
1820, when he became rector, after serving 
for a short time as curate of St. James's in 
the samt town. Tbe greater part of the 
church was destroyed by fire on 6 Feb. 1850. 
He bad considerable reputation as a preacher. 
His writings are: 1. " Hone Poetie^e,' 1815. 
2. ' Middleton, an elegiac poem,' Glasgow, 
1820 (printed for private circulation). 3. 'A 
Selection of Psalms and Hymns, including 
original compositions,' Manchester, 1820. 
4. ' The Bordiad, a poem tn two cantos,' 
London (Manchester), 1833. This came to 
a second edition in the same year. 6. ' A 
Sermon on the Parable of tbe Barren Fig- 
trae,' London (Manchester), 182.5. 6. 'Three 
Uiecourses adapted to the opening of the 
Nineteenth Century ; exhibiting the por- 
tentous and aus[iicious signs and cardinal 
duties of tbe times,' Aunchester, 1825. 
The Day of Judgment, a Sermon on tbe 
death of AJin, wife of Rev. John Morton,' 
Manchester, 1826. 8. 'TheServant'sMonitor' 
(f Manchester, 1829). This was originally 
published at the expense of tbe Mancbe.tter 
Society for the Encouragement of Faithful 
Female Servants. 9. * Sentimenta appro- 
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priate to the present Crisis of unexampled 
Distress ; a Sermon/ Manchester, 1826. 
10. * Discourses suited to these Eventful and 
Critical Times,' London, 1832 (preached at 
the Episcopal Chapel, Broad Court, Drury 
Lane, London, of which Burton is said, on 
the title-pi^, to be minister). 11. * A Dis- 
course on Protestantism, delivered on the 
occasion of admitting two Roman Catholics 
to the Protestant Communion ' (? Manchester, 
1840). 12. ' The Church and Dissent : an 
appeal to Independents, Presbyterians, Me- 
thodists, and other Sects, &c.,' Manchester, 
1840. 13. ' The Watchman's Cry, or Pro- 
testant England roused from her Slumber ; 
a Discourse,* Manchester, 1840. 14. * Lec- 
tures on the Millennium,' London, 1 841 . The 
millennium is to beffin in 1868. 15. * Lectures 
on the World before the Flood,' London 
(Manchester), 1844. An attempt to har- 
monise the literal narrative of Genesis with 
the discoveries of science. 16. ' Lectures on 
the Deluge and the World after the Flood,' 
London (Manchester), 1845. 17. * Lectures 
on Popery,' Manchester, 1861. 18. * A De- 
monstration of Catholic Truth by a plain 
and final Ar^rument against the Socinian 
Heresy, a discourse,' Manchester, 1853. 
19. ' The Comet,' * The World on Fire,' ' The 
World after the Fire,' ' The New Heaven 
and the New Earth/ are titles of single 
sermons issued in 1858. 20. * The Antiquity 
of the British Church, a lecture,' Manchester, 
1861. This is a pamphlet on the Liberation 
Society controversy. 

In addition to his theological studies Bur- 
ton had a great fondness for botanical pur- 
suits, and his discovery in Anglesea of a 
plant new to science led to his election as 
fellow of the Linnean Society. While on 
a visit at Western Lodge, Durham, he was 
attacked by typhus fever of a virulent nature, 
and died after three weeks' illness on 6 Sept. 
1866. 

[Manchester Courier, 8 Sept. 1866; British 
Museum General Catalogue ; Illustrated London 
News, 16 Feb. 1860 ; private information.] 

W. E. A. A. 

BURTON, CHARLES EDWARD 

(1 846-1 882), astronomer, was bom on 1 6 Sept. 
1846. at Barnton, Cheshire, of which bene- 
fice his father, the Rev. Edward W. Bur- 
ton, was then incumbent. He showed from 
childhood a marked taste for astronomy, and 
entered Lord Rosse's observatory as assistant 
in Februarj'- 1868, some months before taking 
a degree of B. A. at the university of Dublin. 
Compelled by constitutional delicacy to re- 
sign the post in March 1869, he joined the 
Sicilian expedition to observe the total solar 



eclipse of 22 Dec. 1870, and read a paper on 
iU results before the Royal Irish Academy, 
13 Feb. 1871 (Froc. new ser. i. 113). The 
observations and drawings made by him at 
Agosta (Sicily) were included in Mr. Ran- 
yard's valuable * eclipse volume ' {Mem. JR. A. 
Soc. xli.) Attached as photographer to the 
transit of Venus expedition in 1874, he pro- 
fited by his stay at Rodriguez to observe 
southern nebulse (30 Doradns and that sur- 
rounding Tj Argus) with a 12-inch silvered 
glass reflector of his own construction {Month. 
IVot xxxvi. 69). On his return he spent 
nearly twelve months at Greenwich mea- 
suring photographs of the transit, then worked 
for two years at the observatory of Dunsink, 
near Dublin, and retired in August 1878, 
once more through ill-health, to his father's 
parsonage at Loughlinstown, coimty Dublin, 
where he made diligent use of his own ad- 
mirable specula. His observations on Mars, 
during the opposition of 1879, were of espe- 
cial value as confirming the existence, and 
adding to the numbers, of the ' canals ' dis- 
covered by Schiaparelli two years previously. 
A communication to the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety descriptive of them was printed in their 

* Scientific Transactions ' under the title of 
'Physical Observations of Mars, 1879-^' 
(i. 161, ser. ii.) From twenty-four accom- 
panying drawings (two of them execute by 
Dr. Dreyer with the Dunsink refractor) a chart 
on Mercator's projection was constructed, 
which Mr. Webb adopted in the fourth edi- 
tion of his / Celestial Objects ' (1881). Bur- 
ton's experiments on lunar photography were 
interrupted by preparations for the second 
transit of Venus. But within a few weeks 
of starting for his assigned post at Aberdeen 
Road, Cape Colony, ne died suddenly of 
heart-disease in Castle Knock church, on 
Sunday, 9 July 1882, aged 35. 

The loss to science by the premature close 
of his useful and blameless life was consider- 
able. He was equally keen in observing, and 
skilful in improving the means of observing. 
With Mr. Howard Grubb he devised the 

* ghost micrometer,' described before the Royal 
Dublin Society, 15 Nov. 1880 {Proc. iii. 1 ; 
Month. Not. xli. 59), and alluded to hope- 
fully by Dr. Gill in his treatise on micro- 
meters {Encycl. Brit., 9th ed., xvi. 256). 
Among his communications to scientific 
periodicals may be mentioned * Note on the 
Appearance presented by the fourth Satellite 
of Jupiter in Transit in the years 1871-3' 
{Month. Not. xxxiii. 472), in which he con- 
cluded, independently of Engelmann, an iden- 
tity in times of rotation and revolution ; * On 
the Present Dimensions of the White Spot 
Linn6 ' {ib, zxxiv. 107) ; ' On Certain Pheno- 



menB preaeiiteJ by llie .Shiidowa of Jupiter'i 
Sfttelhtcs while in Tninsit, and on u possible 
Uelhod of ditducing the Dispell of ihe Planet's 
Atmosphere from such Ubaerval ions' (ib. 
KtXT. 60); 'On the possible ExisI.eace of 
Pertnrbations in Cotnetic Orbits during the 
Eormation of Nupluar Jets, with Sureestiona 
" r their Detection' (i*. xlii. 422); -On the 
Bcl of Mara at thn OppoMtions of 1B71 
ilS73' {Trans. R. I. Ac. ja^.i2T); 'On 
t Reaearcfaea respecting the Minimum 
in the Microscope ' {Pruc. R. I. Ac. 
iii. 248); 'Noie on the Aspect of 
Bl8ei-2"(CbpCTra'(?iM, ii. 91); 'Notes 
B the Aspect of Mare iu 1862 ' (Sc. Traw. 
I Dub. Soe. i. 301. 2nd »er.) He was a mem- 
bor of the Bojsl Irish Ac«demy and of the 
Bojal Astronomical Society. 

[Copemienfl, ii. 168; Astr. Beg. 11. 173; 
E. Sere, Cat. Sc. Pnpers. rii. 309.] A. U. C. 

BURTON, DECIMUS (1800-1881), 
kichitect, was the son of James Burton, a ; 
'J-known and Buecesafol builder in Lon- . 
n the beginning of the pnisent century. I 
se TMeiriuH a thorough practical training 
f the office of bis father and in that of Mr. 
Bo^ Maddoi, he began business as an 
shitect on his own account, and met with 
toly and signal succe^ in the practic« of 
'1 profeuion. Among his first laree works 
ifl the Oolosseum erected by Mr. Homer in 
gftLt'a Parte as a panorama and place of 
c entertainment. As such it proved a 
Blare, and its site is now occupied by the 
» of private residences known aa Cam- 
8 Gate, a much more lucrative invest- 
But from the architectural point of 
IT it was CBgarded as a successful example 
f the then fashionable classic style, and its 
Sne, a few feet larger than that of St. Paul's, 
U looked upon as a remarkable constructive 
tort, especially for an architect at the time 
ply tweuty-lhree years old. In 1835 Bur- 
Dn was emptoypd by the government to 
Dmrry out the Hyde Park improvements, 
irliioh included the laying out of the roada 
in And around the park and the erection of 
U te ttfade and triumphal arch at Hyde Park 
^Tonier. In Burton 9 design the arch was 
BBtiDud to support a quadriga, and the dis- 
' onentof thestructure by the equestrian 
_ » of the Duke of Wellington, which 
cited from A French officer the cutting 
iculation, 'Nous sonunes vengfisl' was a 
Ma disappointment lo him. For many 
itua aAer its ereciion, indeed. Burton's will 
Mvided t« the nation the sum of 2,000/. if 
I wnald agrtfe to remove the statue from 
> 0iwniUb1« position. He eveniually with- 
r the legacy, without, however, relin- 



quishing the hope of the ullin 
of the statue to a suitable pedestal r 
own, and the comnletiou of his design, vs 
the bas-reliefs and triumphal cat which it 
originally included. (The statue won moved 
to Aldershot in 1885.) Li 1828 Burton 
accepted a special retainer from Mr, Ward 
of Tunbridge Wolla, for the laying out of 
the Calverley Park estate there, and but for j 
this engrossing employment, which occupied 
his time for over twenty years, his public 
works would no doubt have been more nu* 
merous and important. His practice a(t«r- 
words, howerer, lay chiefly in the erection of 
country houses and villas and the laying 
out of estAtea for building purposes. The 
numerous mansions and villas designed by 
him are distinguished bjr suitabijity of in- 
ternal arrangement and aimpiicitv and purity 
of style, and many thriving locaUtiea in some 
of iho chief towns of the- country still evi- 
dence his skill in the laying out of building 
estates. In hia day Greek was the fashion- 
able, and indeed almost only, style, and in 
that he worked ; but he used it with effect 
and judgment, never sacrificing the require- 
ments of modern life to mere archieological 
accuracy. And although many of his de- 
signs may appear, and sometimes ate, anti- 
quated and unsuitahte revivals of ancient 
buildings, it must be remembered that most 
of them date from before the Gothic, or 
indeed any, revival of architwture as now 
understood and practised. Judged by the 
standard of his time, no little credit is due 
to him for honest and independent regard 
for the practical objects of his profession. 
He was a traveller when travellinn; was the 
exception, visiting and studying the classic 
remains of Italy and Greece, and later ex- 
tending his observations to Canada and the 
United States of America. He was a man 
of wide culture and refinement, amiable and 
considerate to all with whom he came in con- 
tact, and had a wide circle of friends. He 
wasproprietorof a pleasant bachelor residence 
at St. Leonards-on-Ses, a watering-place 
wbich his father had almost entirely built, 
and where be spent the greater part of the 
lateryoarsof hislife, Hedied, UDec. 1881. 
uiunarried, at the advanced age of eighty- 
one. He was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and of many other learned societies, including 
the Roval Institute of British Architects, of 
which he was one of the earliest members 
and at one time i-ice-president. 

(BuildtT. ill. 78U, «hure a li^t of hie principal 
worts will be foimil.] G. W. B. 
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BURTON, EDWARD (1794-1836), re- 
gius professor of divinity at Oxford, the son 
of Major Edward Burton, was bom at Shrews- 
bury on 13 Feb. 1794. He was educated at 
Westminster, matriculated as a commoner 
of Christ Church, Oxford, on 15 May 1812, 
gaining a studentship the next year, and in 
1815 obtained a first class both in classics 
and mathematics. Having taken his B.A. 
degree on 29 Oct. 1815, he was ordained to 
the curacy of PettenhaJl, Staffordshire. On 
28 May 1818 he proceeded M.A., and paid a 
long visit to the continent, chiefly occupy- 
inghimself in work at the public bbraries of 
France and Italv. In 1824 he was select 

Sreacher. On 12 May 1825 he married Helen, 
auffhter of Archdeacon Corbett, of Longnor 
Hall, Shropshire. After his marriage he re- 
sided at Oxford. In 1827 he was made 
examining chaplain to the bishop, and in 
1828 preached the Bampton lectures. On 
the death of Dr. Lloyd, bishop of Oxford and 
regius professor of oivinity, J3urton was ap- 
pomted to succeed him in the professorship, 
and took the degree of D.D. the sameyear. 
As professor he was also canon of Cihrist 
Church and rector of Ewelme, where, at a 
time when such arrangement was somewhat 
rare, he introduced open seats into the church 
in the place of pews. He died at Ewelme 
on 19 Jan. 1836, in his forty-second year. 
Among his works are : 1. ' An Introduction 
to the Metre of the Greek Tragedians,* 1814. 
2. * A Description of the Antiquities ... of 
Rome,' 1821, 1828. 3. < The Power of the 
Keys,' 1823. 4. * Testimonies of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ,' 
1826, 1829. 5. * An edition of the Works 
of Bishop Bull,' 1827. 6. * The Greek Tes- 
tament, with English notes,' 1830, 1836. 
7. * Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
to the Doctrine of Trinity,' 1831. 8. * Ad- 
vice for the Proper Observance of the Sun- 
day,' 1831, 1852. 9. 'The Three Primers 
... of Henry Vm,' 1834. 10. * Lectures on 
Ecclesiastical History,' 1831, 1833. 11. * An 
edition of Pearson on the Creed,' 1833. 
12. 'Thoughts on the Separation of Church 
and State, 1834, 1868. He also superin- 
tended the publication of Dr. Elmsleyis edi- 
tion of the * Medea ' and * Heraclidae,"^ 1828, 
and of some posthumous works of Bishop 
Lloyd. Among the works on which he was 
engaged at the time of his death was an edi- 
tion of Eusebius, published 1838, 1856 ; the 
notes of this volume were separately edited 
by Heinichen, 1840; the text was used in 
the edition of Eusebius of 1872. Burton was 
also the author of other smaller works. 

[Gent Mag. 1886, pt. i. 810; Catcdoffue of 
the British MuBeum library.] "W, H. 



BURTON, GEORGE (1717-1791), chro- 
nologer, was the second son of George Burton 
of Burton Lazars, Leicestershire, and the 
younger brother of Philip Burton, the father 
of Mrs. Home, wife of George Home, bishop 
of Norwich. He was bom in 1717, and re- 
ceived his education at Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B. A. in 1736 and 
M.A. in 1740, being at the latter date a 
member of King's College. In 1740 he was 
presented to the rectory of Eldon, or Elveden, 
and in 1751 to that of Heringswell, both in 
Suffolk. Burton received pujpils, and gene- 
rally had three or four boarding in his house for 
instruction. He died at Bath on 3 Nov. 1791, 
and was interred in the church of Walcot. 

He published : 1. * An Essay towards 
reconciling the Numbers of Daniel and St. 
John, determining the Birth of our Saviour, 
and fixing a precise time for the continuance 
of the present Desolation of the Jews ; with 
some conjectures and calculations pointing 
out the year 1764 to have been one of the 
most remarkable epochas in history,' Norwich, 
1766, 8vo. 2. * A Supplement to the Essay 
upon the Numbers of Daniel and St. John, 
confirming those of 2436 and 3430, men- 
tioned in the Essay; from two numerical 
Srophecies of Moses and our Saviour,' Lon- 
on, 1769, 8vo. 3. * The Analysis of Two 
Chronological Tables, submitted to the can- 
dour of the public : The one being a Table 
to associate Scripturally the different Chro- 
nologies of all Ages and Nations ; the other 
to settle the Paschal Feast from the begin- 
ning to the end of time,' London, 1787, 4to. 
4. * History of the Hundred of Elvedon, 
Suffolk,' MS. in the Hbrary of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. 

The Rev. George Ashby (1724-1808) fo-v.], 
the well-known antiquary and rector of Bar- 
row, gives him the cnaracter of a person of 
great industry in his favourite study of chro- 
nology, but adds: *I could never perceive 
what his principles or foundations were, 
though I have attended in hopes of learning 
them. Mr. Burton would often repeat, turn- 
ing over the leaves of his MSS., " All this is 
quite certain and indisputable ; figures can- 
not deceive ; you know 50 and 50 make 100." 
But when I asked him, " Why do you as- 
sume 50 and 50 ? " I never could get any 
answer from him ; nor does he seem to have 
settled a single cera, or cleared up one point 
of the many doubtful ones in this branch of 
the science ; nor could he ever make himself 
intelligible to, or convince, a single person. 
He was, however, the friend of Dr. Stuke- 
ley, who made hiin a present of Bertram's 
" Richard of Cirencester,"' an ingenious for- 
gery [see Bebibak, Chables]. 



[Micbols's LeicestentiiiB, u. 2'IS, 2AS, Appeuil. 
336 i NidinU'» IlluBtralioDB of Lil«rftlure. vi. 
880-7; Addit. 51S. o88* f. 36, 19166 f. 216; 
Stokelef'e Camiisius, 116i CantabrigiDascs Gra- 
duBtl (1787), ae.] T. C, 

BUETON, HENRY (15~8-1648), puri- 
*~ diTine, was bom at Birdsall, a smaU 
ifitheEast Riding of Yorlulure,'whi(^ 
had a preacluDK ministei* tune out of 
' In hie own 'Nairatiou ' uf his life, 
ty-fonr is etate<l as his age in the latler 
p«t of 1042 ; iu his ' Conformities Defor- 
mity,' 1640. it is Btated as sistv-seven ; tile 
infeieDCe is that he wae bom in tlic latter part 
at 1578. The record of his baptism is not re- 
—-'erahle.but hia father, WilliamBurton, was 
Tried to Marvanne Homle [Hiunbli] on 
June 1577. tlia mother, he tolls us, care- 
\j kept ft New Testament which bad been 
giandm other's in Queen Mary's time. 
He iros educated at St. John's College, Cam- 
bii^e, where he graduated M.A. m 1602. 
His faTOUritepreachers were Laurence Cba- 
and William Perkins. On leaving 
awTcnily he became tutor to two sons 
& noble knight,' Sir Robert Carey, aflt-r- 
tia (1626-1039) earl of Monmouth. He 
tUtes that one Mrs. Bowes, of Aske, pre- 
dicted ' this youDii' man will one day be the 
orerthrowofthebishops.' Through the Carey 
intereat, Burton obt»bed the post of clerk of 
Uie closet to Prince He ruyjwhileaciing in this 
i»{«ctt J he composed a treatise on Ant ichriat, 
tiut manuscript of which waa placed by the 
prince in his libraij at St. James's. He com- 
iduns that the bishop (Richard Neile of 
DurhAm), who was clerk of the clo^t to 
'King James, 'depressed him ;' however, on 
Prince Henry's death (6 Nov. 1612) Burton 

appointed clerk of the closet to Prince 

' t. Un U July 1612 he bad been in- 
itdd M.A. at Oxford, and was again 
loorporatwi on 16 July 1617. He tells ua 
M St The age cf thirty (i.e. in 1618) ho re- 
lived to enter the nunietry. Fuller sjiys 
to have attended Prince Charfea 
Spain (17 Feb. 1623), and that for some 
jwn reason the appointment was coun- 
inded, after some of hia goods had been 
»d. Burton does not mention this, but 
(which perhaps explains it) that he 
''. get a license for a book which he 
1623 utoiitst tho 'Converted Jew,' 
Plaher (i.e. Rercy) the Jesuit, to refute 
ni8maeul_provethe pope to be Anti- 
Ho had, Uk fact, thrust himself into 
iliwOBsiun ibon going ou between Fisher 
nd Geoitte WalkiT, puritan minister of St. 
[ohn'S) Watling Street, On the accession 
~* CbarlM, Burton took it as a matter of 
aw that he would become clerk uf tlie 




niyal closet, but Neile was ci 
affice. Buttonlost the aiipotatment through 1 
a characteristic indiscretion. On S3 April I 
1 026, before James had been dead a month, I 
Burton presented ft letter to Charles, inveigh- 1 
ing against the popish tendencies of Neila ' 
a.nd Laud fwbo in Neile's illness i 
tag aa clerk of the closet). Charles read tiie 
letter partly through, and told Burton • not 
to attend more in hia office till he should 
send for him.' He was not sent for, and did 
not reappear at court. Clarendon says tlut 
Burton complained of being 'despoiled of I 
his right.' He deplored the death of James, f 
but not through any love for thatsovereignj ] 
indeed he speaks of the influence of James 
in retarding the bigh-church movement aa 
the ou^ thing which ' made hia life deur- 
able.' He was almost immediately presented 
to the rectory of St. Matthew's, Friday 
Street, and used bis city pulpit as a vantage 
from which to conduct an Bggrt«sivc wac^re 
ogunst episcopal practices. He began to 
' fall off aom the ceremonies,' and was cited 
before the high commission as early as 1626, 
but the proceedings were slopped. Bishop 
aiter bishop became the subject of his attack. 
For a publication with the cheerful title 
'The Baitinff of the Popes Bvll,' &c., 1627, 
4to, which bore a frontispiece representine 
nbnrlpfl in tbp nr^. nf nanntVirur flip nnm^^ 



before 






the privy council, but again got oS, 
in spite of Laud. Hia 'Babel no Bethel,' 
1629, in reply to the ' Maschil' of Robert, 
Butlerfield [q.v.], procured him a temporary 
suspension irom his benefice, and a sojourn 
in the Fleet. More serious troubles were to 
come. On 6 Nov. 1636 he preached two 
sermons in bis own church from Prov. xxir. 
2 1 , 22, in which he charged the bishops with 
ionovnlions amounting to a popish plot. His 
pulpit style was perhaps effective, but cer- 
tainly not refined ; he colls the bishops cBt«r^ 
pillars instead of pillars, and ' aaticbristian 
mushrumps.' Nett month he was summoned 
before Dr. Duck, a commissioner for causes 
ecclesiastical, to answer on oath to articles 
charging him with sedition. He refused the 
oath, and appealed to the king. Fifteen days 
afterwards be was cited before n special 
high commiseion at Doctors' Commons, did 
not appear, and was in bis absence suspended 
aboMcioetbenejicio,aaA ordered to beappre- 
hended. He abut himself up in his house, and 
published bis sermons, with the title, 'For 
God and the King,' &c., 1636, 4lo, where- 
upon (on 1 Feb. 1636-7) his doors were forced, 
his study ransacked, and himself taken into 
custody and sent next day to the Fleet (the 
warrants will be found reprinted in BttoOK). 
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Peter Heylyn wrote a *Briefe Answer' to 
Burton's sermons. In prison Burton was 
soon joined by William Prynne and John 
Bastwick, a parishioner [q. v.], who had also 
written 'libellous books agaiinst the hie- 
rarchy/ and the three were proceeded against 
in the Star-chamber (11 March) and included 
in a common indictment. An attempt was 
indeed made on 6 June to get the ludges 
to treat the publications of Bastwick and 
Burtx)n (he had added to his oflfence by pub- 
lishing, &om his prison, * An Apolo^ for an 
Appeale/ 1686, 4to, consisting oi epistles 
to tne king, the judges, and ' the true-hearted 
nobility ') as presenting a primd facie case 
of treason, but this fell to the ground. The 
defendants prepared answers to the indict- 
ment, but it was necessary that these should 
be signed by two counsel. No counsel could 
be found who would risk the odium of this 
office, and the defendants applied in vain to 
have their own signatures accepted, accord- 
ing to ancient precedents. Burton was the 
omy one who got at length the signature of 
a counsel, one Holt, an aged bencher of 
Gh*ay's Inn, and Holt, finding he was to be 
alone, drew back, until the court agreed to 
accept his single signature. Burton's answer, 
thus made regular, lay in court about three 
weeks, when on 19 May the attorney-general, 
denouncing it as scandalous, referred it to 
the chief justices. Sir John Bramston and 
Sir John Finch. They made short work of 
it, striking out sixty-four sheets, and leaving 
no more than six hues at the beginning and 
twenty-four at the end. Thus mutmited, 
Burton would not own it ; he was not al- 
lowed to frame a new answer, and on 2 June 
it was ordered that he, like the rest, should 
be proceeded against pro confesso. Sentence 
was passed on 14 June, the defendants crying 
out for justice, and vainly demanding that 
thej should not be condemned without ex- 
amination of their answers. Burton, when 
interrogated as to his plea by the lord keeper 
(Baron Coventry), briefly and with dignity 
defended his position, maintaining that ' a 
minister hath a lar^r liberty than always to 
go in a mild strain,' but his defence was 
stopped. He was condemned to be deprived 
of his benefice, to be degraded from the 
ministry and from his academical degrees, 
to be fined 5,000/., to be set in the pillory at 
Westminster and his ears to be cut off, and 
to be perpetually imprisoned in Lancaster 
Castle, without access of his wife or any 
friends, or use of pen, ink, and paper. For 
this sentence Laud gave the court his ' heartj 
thanks.' Burton's parishioners signed a peti- 
tion to the king for nis pardon ; the two who 
presented it were instantly committed to 



prison. Burton took his punishment with 
enthusiastic fortitude. 'All the while I 
stood in the pillory,' he says, * I thought my- 
self to be in heaven and in a state of glory and 
triumph.' His address to the mob ran : * I 
never was in such a pulpit before. Little do 
you know what fruit GTod is able to produce 
from this dry tree. Through these holes God 
can bring light to his church.' His ears were 
pared so close, says Fuller, that the temporal 
artery was cut. When his wounds were 
healed, and he was conveyed northward on 
28 Julv, fully 100,000 people lined the road 
at Highghte to take Jeave of him. ELis wife 
foUowedin a coach, and 500 Moving friends' 
on horseback accompanied him as far as St. 
Albans. The whole journey to Lancaster, 
reached on 8 Aug., resembled a triumphal 

Progress rather than the convoy of a criminal. 
<aud (see his letter to Wentworth on 28 Aug.) 
was very angry about it. At Lancaster, Burton 
was confined in ' a vast desolate room,' with- 
out furniture ; if a fire was lighted, the place 
was filled with smoke ; the spaces between 
the planks of the floor made it dangerous to 
walk, and underneath was a dark chamber 
in which were immured five witches, who 
kept up ' a hellish noise ' night and day. The 
allowance for diet was not paid. Dr. Augus- 
tine Wildbore, vicar of Lancaster, kept a 
watchful eye over Burton's reading, to see 
that the oker confining him to the bible, 
prayer-book, and 'such other canonical books' 
as were of sound church principles, was 
strictly obeyed. Many sympathisers came 
about the place, and, notwithstanding all 
precautions. Clarendon says that papers ema- 
nating from Burton were circulatea in Lon- 
don. A pamphlet giving an account of his 
censure in the Star-chamber was published 
in 1637. Accordingly on 1 Nov. he was sent, 
by way of Preston and Liverpool, to Guern- 
sey, wnere he arrived on 15 Dec, and was 
shut up in a stifling cell at Castle-Comet. 
Here he had no boons but his bibles in He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, and French, and an ec- 
clesiastical history in Greek, but he contrived 
to get pen, ink, and paper, and wrote two 
treatises, which however were not printed. 
His wife was not allowed to see him, though 
his only daughter died during his imprison- 
ment. On 7 Nov. 1640 his wife presented 
a petition to the House of Commons for his 
release, and on 10 Nov. the house ordered 
him to be forthwith sent for to London. 
The order arrived at Guernsey on Sunday, 
15 Nov. ; Burton embarked on the 21st. At 
Dartmouth, on the 22nd, he met Pr3mne, 
and their journey to London was again a 
triumphal progress. Ten thousand people 
eacorted t^m from Charing Cross to the 
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ity witb erery (kinooglrBliiin of joy. On 

lO Not. Burtoa apjicaJed , before tte house, 

id on 5 Dec. presented a. pelition aetlini 

,rtU liu suffer jugs. Tholiouseoii 12M.arch 

BSW-l tli'clared tiia proceed ings against Lira 

' ^1, and cost Laud and others io dnmagea. 

1 March his sentence wns reversed, and 

ubeneflcnordered taberestoredi on^April | 

||auii]C)(6,00DJ.wasT0tedtohim; ou8June| 

I Airthcr order for his reatoratitm to bm i 

ladB out. He recorered liia de- | 

ived that of B.D. in addition, 

e money wbb not paid, nor did he get his ! 

tfictiito which Robert Chestlin had bueji 

„ larly presented. But on 6 Oct. 1642 , 

ia old pacishioni^re petitioned the house that 

1 might be appointed Sunday afl:emaon 

'»:UTer, and this was done. Chestlin, who 

listed the appointment, was somewhat 

-dly iiaed, being itnpriaoned at Colchester 

■ eeditiouB sermon ; lie escaped to the 

eat Oxford, Left thus in possession at 

pt. Matthew'«, Friday Street, Burton orpa- 

' »d a church on the independent model. 

(diner MV8 of Burton's 'Protestation I'ro- 

Sublished in July 1641, that it 
_ out that plan of a national church, 

round«lbyvoluniarT churches, which wua 
i revolution of leeS.' Uepub- 
d a ' Vindication of Churches commonly 
] Independent,' 1644 (in answer to 
le), and eiercised a very atricl eccleai- 
cal discipline within his congregation. 
tden aaya * it was not in the power of 
ice to desire, or of ingenuity to suggest, 
i weekly spectacle so hurtful to the royal 
'- — b'm that of Burton preaching in Friday 
it without his ears, lie had enjoyed the 
r uf preaching before parliament, but 
id not approve the course which events sub- 
aquently took. He was for some time al- 
1 to hold a catechetical lecture every 
lay fortnight at St. Mary's, Aldermau- 
bury,but on his introducing Ills independent 
-Java the churchwardens locked him out in 
■ I64r,. This led to an angry 
■inpblet war with the elder Ualamy. rector 
t ibn parish [see Caiauv. Edmusd, 1600- 
^'9], Wood7 who remarks that he 'grew 
■e moderate,' thought he lived to witness 
"' n of Charles, but be died a year 
ivent. During his imprisonment 
« had contracted the disease of the stone, 
8 probably the cause of bis death. 
!«wu buried on 7 Jen. 1647-$. Byhiafirst 
ife, Annu, he bad two children: 1. Anne, 
MPt. 21 Sept. 1621. 2. Henry, bapt. 13 May 
Ifisi.whomarriedirrBuIaMaistersonSONoT. 
'Sit7, and is described as a merchant. His 
•COiid wife, Sarah, and son, Henry, survived 
~ a,ftndoal7Feb. 1652 petitioned the house 
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for maintenance ; the son got lands of 2001. I 
yearly value from the eslatB of certain delin- 1 

Jiients, out of which the widow wkk to have j 
00/. a year for life. Granger de^cribea a 1 
rare print of Laud mid Burton, in which tha | 
archbishop vomits his works while (he puri 
tan holds nie head. 

Burton's chief publications in addition ti 
loose mentioned are : 1. ' A Censvre of I 
Simonie,' 1624, 4to. 3. 'A Plea to an Ap- | 
peale,' 1626. 3. 'The Seven Vials; or i ' 
briefe Exposition upon the 15 and 10 chapter- 
of the Revelation,^ ItaS. 4. ' A Tryall of 1 
Private Devotion," 1628. B. 'England'a [ 
Bondage and Hope of Dellvcmnce, 1641, 
4to (sermon from Psalni liii. 7, 8, before the 
porliament on 20 Juiie|. 6. 'Truth still 
Truth, though abut out of doors,' 1645, 4to 
(distinct from 'Truth shut out of doores,' 4 

Erevious pamphlet of the same year) ; and, 
•om the catalogue of the .\dvocat*a' Li- 
brary, Edinburgh, 7. 'The Grand Impoator 
Unmasked, or a detection of the nolOTiDUB 
hypocrisie and desperate impiety of the late 
Archbishop (so styled) of Canterbury, cun- 
ningly couched in that written copy which 
he read on the scaffold,' &c. 4to, ii.d. 
8. ' Conformities Deformity,' 1646, 4to. 

[Narratioa of the Life. &e., 1643 (portrait); 
Biog. Brit. 1718, ii. IDia, eil. Kippis, iii. 43; 
Wood'sAth. Oi. lflfll,i.8H,S28,(tc.i Walkar'a 
Bufferings of the Clergy, 1714, ii.lSSi Brook's 
Livts of tha Puritans, 1813, iii. 40; fisher's 
Companion snii Key Io Hist, of Eng, Hii, 
pp. S19, 610; Marsden's Ijiter Pnritaas. 1872, 
pp. 122 iq. ; Oardiaar's HisL Eagluid, vii. viii. 
IX. X.; Hook'sLiveaorth»Archl)ishop«ofCBntar< 
bui7, li. m& (lAud). 292 sq. ; ealrncta front 
pariah regiiters nf BirdaaJl, per Eev. L. 3, 
Oresley. and of 8t. Matthew's, Fiid«y Street, 
p«r Rw. Dr, Simpson.] A. G. 

BUKTON, HEZEKI.4H (d. 1681), di- 
vine, was a fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and eminent as a tutor. He wbb 
entered as a pensioner in 1047, was elected 
Wray fellow 1651, graduated as M.A. 1354, 
■was incorporated at Urford the same year, was 
B.D. 1661, and D.D. by royal mandate 1669. 
He was known to Samuel Pepys, lltchaid 
Cumberland, and Orlando Bridgeman, all of 
bis coUege,nndto Henry More, the Platoniat. 
More sent him a queer story of a ghost, as 
circumstantial as Mrs. Veal's, which appeared 
in Yorkshire about 1 66 1 (Lightfoot, Hemaiitt, 
li : Kbsnft, RegisUr, 763). Bridgeman, on 
becoming chancellor in 1667, gave a chap- 
laincy to his college friend, and appointed 
him to a prebendal stall at Norwich. He was 
intimate with Tilloteon and Stillingileet, and 
had been associated with them and Bishop 
Witkins in an abortive proposal for a com- 
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C'ension communicated b^ Bridgeman t-o 
ter and others in tlie beginning of 1668. 
Wood says that b. club formed by Wilkins 
To promote compreheaaion used to meet at 
the 'chambera of that great trimmer and 
latitudinarian, Dr, HeieMah Burton.' He 
afterwards became miniatei of St. George's, 
Soulhwark, whore he was especially chari- 
table to iropriaoned debtors, and in 1680 wna i 
appointed, through TillotBon'a influence, vicar 
of Bames in Surrey, by the dean and chapter ' 
of St. Paul's. He died there of a fever, which 
carried off several of his family, in August or 
September 1681. Ills only writings were an 
' Alloqiuum ad leotorem ' prefixed to his 
friend Bishop Cumlterland's book, 'Do Legi- 
buB NaturjB;' and two posthumous volumes 
of ' Discourses' (1^84 and Hi85), to the first 
of which is prefixed a notice by Tillotson, 
BpeakiogwarmlyofhisfriendlinessandEweet- , 
ness of temper. A portrait is engraved in the 
same volume. > 

rrillotBoa'aPrefaceto Discourses; Birch'aLife 
ofTiiloIaoQ, 42,77, 93, 124-136; Knight's Lifa 
of Dean Colet (1823). 366 ; Sylvester's Baxter, 
iii. 24 i Neftfa Puritana, iv. 432 ; Wood's AthonBa 
Oxon. (Blisa), iv. 513: Fasti, ii. 1B4: Pepys'a 
Diary (24 April 1659-00. and 1 Feb. 1681-82), 
irhcre is also a letter to Pepye of S April 1677.1 
L. S. 

BURTON, JAMES. [See HALiauBTOif, 
jAMEa.] 

BURTON, JAMES DANIEL {17&4- 
181"j, Wesleyan minister, was the son of 
Daniel Burton, of Rhodes, near Mancheater, i 
and was bom at Mancheeter 36 July 1791. 
He received a good education, but one not 
purposely intended to fit him for the office of 
minister. At the age of sixteen he was tn 
the habit of attending the theatre at Man- 
cheater, but was soon turned from ' the 
snares connected witii that place of gay re- 
Bort and destructive pastime,' and, aa the 
result of hia 'effectual awakening,' prepared 
himself for the Wesleyan ministry, and de- 
voted a considerable portion of his time 
among the poor in the neighbourhood of 
Middleton. He became a methodist itine- 



failed, and lie died, 24 March 1817, in hia 
thirty-third year. In 1814 he publiahed, at 
Bury, in Lancashire, ' A Guide for Youth, 
recommending to their serious consideration 
Vital Piety, as the only rational way to 
Present Happiness and Future Olory,' l^mo. 
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BURTON, JOHN, D.D. (IB9e-1771), 
theological and classical scholar, was bom 
at Wembworthy, Devonshire, of which pariah 
his lather, Samuel Burton, was rector, in 
1696, and was educated partly at Okehamp- 
ton and Tiverton in liis native county and 
partly at Ely, where he was placed on hi» 
father'a death by the Rev. Samuel lientham, 
the first couain of his mother. In 1713 he wad 
elected as a scholar of Corptis Christi College, 
Oxford, and took hia degree of B. A. on ^ June 
1717, shortly afterwhich he became the col- 
lege tutor. He proceeded M.A. 24 March 
1720-1, was elected probationary fellow 
6 April following, and admitted actual feUow 
4 April 1723. Aa coUege tutor he acted with 
great zea), and acquired a greater reputation 
thanany of the Oxford 'dons' of his day, but 
in conaequence of an incurable recklesauess 
in money matters he was little richer at the 
end than at the beginning of his collegiate 
career. Theparticularsof his teachingareset 
out in his friend Edward Bentham's 'IJe Viti 
et Moribua Johanuis Burtoni . . , epistola ad 
Rohertum Lowth,' 1771. In logic andmeta- 

Shyaics he passed from Sanderson and Le 
lerc to LocKe ; in ethics from Aristotle to 
PuflendorTs abridgment and Sanderson's lec- 
tures. Twice a week he lectured on Xeno- 
phon and Demosthenes, and occasionally he 
taught on some Latin author. It was through 
Burton that the study of Locke was intro- 
duced into the schools, and he printed for 
the use of the younger students a double 
series of philosophical questions, with refe- 
rences to the autnors to be consulted under 
each head. This is probably lost, but a set 
of exercises which he gave ihe undergra- 
duates of his college for employment during 
the long vacation was printed under thelitis 
of ' SacRG Scriptune locorum quorundom 
versio metrics,' 1736, and a copy is at the 
British Museum. In the progress of the 
university press he took great interest, and 
obtained for it a gift of 100/. from Sir. (after- 
wards Lord) RolJe, and a legacyof 200/. from 
Dr. Hodges, the provost of Oriel. Through 
the circumstance that Burton had been tutor 
to a son of Dr. Bland, a fellowship at Eton 
College was bestowed npon him on 17 Aug, 
1733, and when the valuable vicarage of 
Mapiedurham, on the Oxfordshire bank of 
the Thames, became vacant by the death of 
Dr. Edward Littleton on 16 Nov. 1733, 
Burton was nominated thereto by the col- 
lejfe and inducted on 9 March 1734. Dr, 
Littleton had married a daughter of Barn- 
ham Goode, under-master ol Eton School, 
and left her a widow ' with tliree infant 
daughters, without a home, without a for- 
tune.' The new vicar, in hb pity for their 



te condition, allowed tlie family to re- 
ir a time in their old home, and tlii; 
tory rung that ' some time aAer a neigh- 
urine cler^mBQ happened to call and 
md Mrs. Littleton Bhaving John Burton.' 
t this sight the victor remonBtrated with 
Is clericnl friend, and the result was that 
'Burton propo!^od marriage and was ae- 
eepted.' In this delicious retreat Burton 
dmracteriBticallj' sacrificed much of liia in- 
come in improving the parsonage end the 
« lands. When the settling of Georgia 
in agitation he took on actJYe part in 
rtherance of the colony's Interests, and piib- 
' ' 'a 1T64 'An Account of the Designs of 
i Dr. Bray, with an Account of their 
""n([B,'atnictoftenreprinted[aeeBaAY, 
IB56-1730]. His other university 
ire M.A. in 1730, B.H. in 1729, 
a 1762. On 1 Feb. 1706, towards 
le close of his life, he quitled the vicarage 
if Hnpledurham for the rectory of TV'orples- 
'"" in Surrey, and here he was instrumental 
le fomint'ion of a causeway over the Wey, 
In tfaftt hia psrishionera might travel to Guild- 
"^ :d U all saaaons. A year or two later he 
le seiml by fever, but he still lingered on. 
» d««th occurred on 11 Teh. 1771, and be 
) buried at the entrance to the inner 
. .jjiel at Eton, precisely in the centre under 
le organ-loft. Hia epitaph styles him: 'Yir 
r prinioe doctus, ingeniosua, pius, opum 
" Lptor, ingenuM juventutis fautor eii- 
Amono: the manuscripts which Bur- 
t. behind him was * An Essay on Pro- 
d Impror entente in Eton School,' but it 
s never printed and baa since been lost. 
is motlier took as her second husband Dr. 
1 Bear, rector of Shermanburv, Sussei. 
» died on ^3 Apnl 1755, aged 80 ; her 
oehand on 9 March 1762, aged 88; and in 
son erected a monument to their 
Dr. Burton's wife died in 1 748. 
y Throughout his life Burton poured forth 
' — Tt number of tracts and sermons. His 
B varied, and he composed with 
arutblii facility, but the possession of 
t Utter quality led to his woating his 
rt« in proouctioDS of ephemeral interest. 
It of hiH sermons are reprinted in *Occa- 
■1 Sermons preached before the Univer- 
it Oxford,' 17&4-6. Many of his Latin 
) and addresses are embodied in his 
.ft Miscellanea Theologica," 1748- 61, ' 
n the kindred volume ' Opuacula Miscel- I 
I Metrieo-Prosaica,' 1771. Ho contri- 
d to the ' Weekly Miscellany ' a series of 
rs on 'The Oenuineness of Lord Claren- I 
I History of the Rebellion— Mr. Old- j 
in's Slander confuted,' which was sub- | 
squently enlarged and printed separately at i 
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Poets'* in the life of Edward Smith. 
A Latin letter by Burton to a friend, or a 
■f, " ■ 



Oxford in 1744. 
led to their prodiu 



and by Dr.Philip Fumeaux for the n 

formists in liia 'Letters to Blackstoi 
190-7. In 1758 he issued a volume, ' 
Xoyioisive tragoediarumGrsecarumDelectua,' 
which was reissued with additional obserra- 
tions by Thomas (afterwards Bishop) Bui^ 
gess in 1779, Two copies of this latter edi- 
tion, now in the libro:^ of the British Mu- 
seum, contain copious manuscript notes by i 
Dr. Charles Bumey. Burton made frequent I 
Tisita to his mother in Sussex, and in 1753 j 
described his journey thither in an amusing 1 
tract, ''OBonropouwot MtXf&ijfiuTa, sive iter 1 
SurrienseetSussexiense.'NumeroUBextracta 1 
from this tour were printed in the ' Sussex 
ArchcBologicalCoUectionBi'viii. 250-65, His ] 
Latin poem, ' Saeerdos Partecialis Bustict , 
was issued in 1757, and a translation by I 
Dawson Warren of Edmonton came out in 1 
1800. Though Burton was a tory in poli- j 

Dr. William King of 8t, Mary Hall, and be I 

criticised, under the disguise of 'Phileleu- 1 
therus Londinensis,' the celebrated speech 1 
which King delivered at the dedication of I 
the RadcMe Library, 13 April 1749. King ] 
tbereupon retorted with a fierce ' Elo^ur 
famte inscrviens Jacci Etonensis; or th 

S raises of Jack of Eton, commonly called 
nek the Giant,' with a dissertation on ' the 
Kurtonic style,' and left behind him in hia 
'Anecdotes of his own Timea' several sting- 
ing references to Burton. An oration which 
Burton delivered at Oxford in 1763 g— 
him theopportunitvfor an attack oi 
whereupon Churchill, in the 'Candidate' 
(verse 716 et seq.), retaliated with sneers aC 
his ' new Latin and new Greek,' and liia 
' pantomime thoughts and style so full of ] 
trick.' Burton waa fond of jests. One or 
two of them can be found in [S. Pegge'a] ' 
'Anonymiana' (1809, pp. 384-&), and on 
unlucky Jocose allusion to Halph Allen pro- 
voked Warburton to insert in the 1749 edi- | 
tion of the ' Dunciad ' (book iv., verse 443) a 
caustic note on Burton, which was subse- 

Siiently omitted at the request of Bishop 
layter. While at Mapledurham he wrote 
' The present State of the Navigation of tha 
River Thames considered I with certain regu- 
lations proposed," 17l55 ; second edition 1767. 
Several of his letters are in -Addit. MS.' 
British Museum, 2H2B. 
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[Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes and his Illustrations ! 
of Lit. passim ; Manning and Bray's Surrey, iii. i 
100-102, where is portrait; Gent. Mag. (1771), ' 
pp. 95, 305-8 ; Bentham, De VitA J.Burtoni ; \ 
Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Lyte's Eton Ck)Ilege, 308- 
309 ; Eawlinson MSS. fol. 16348.] W. P. C. 

BURTON, JOHN, M.D. (1697-1771), 
antiquary and physician, was bom at Ripon 
in 1697, and is said to have received part of 
his education at Christ Church, Oxford, but 
he himself speaks only of the time which he 
spent in study at Leyden and Cambridg^. 
He graduated M.B. at the latter university in 
1733, and before 1738, when he published a 
' Treatise of the Non-naturals,' he had taken 
the degree of M.D. at Rheims. He was a 
good Greek and Latin scholar, and attained 
no little eminence in his profession both in 
the city and county of York. It is said that 
in 174o he had sopie intention of joining the 
Pretender, but by his own account (British 
Liberty Endangered^ 1749) he was taken pri- 
soner by the rebels and detained unwillingly 
for three months. It seems, however, that 
he incurred much censure from those in power, 
and that his political opinions rendered him 
obnoxious to Sterne, who satirised him in 
' Tristram Shandy' under the name of *Dr. 
Slop.* The satire betrayed either great igno- 
rance or gross unfairness, for Dr. Burton's 
reputation as an accoucheur was deservedly 
high, and his ' Essay on Midwifery ' has been 
styled ' a most learned and masterly work' 
(Atkinson, Med. Bibliography^ 1834). In 
later years he became widely known as an 
antiquarian, and in 1758 published the first 
volume of the ' Monasticon Eboracense, and 
Ecclesiastical History of Yorkshire,' a most 
important contribution to the archaeology of 
his native county. Ample materials for a 
second volume were got together by him, but 
these and his other antiquarian collections 
have never been printed. In 1769 he was in 
correspondence with Dr. Ducarel and others 
about their sale to the British Museum, but 
shortly before his death, which occurred 
21 Feb. 1771, he disposed of them to Mr. Wil- 
liam Constable, of Constable Burton. His 
printed works are: 1. 'Essay on Midwifery,' 
1761 and 1763. 2. ' Monasticon Eboracense,' 
vol. i. 1768 (the copy in the King's Library, 
British Museum, has the first eight pages of 
the intended second volume, entitled 'The 
Appendix, containing Charters, Grants, and 
otner Original Writings referred to in the pre- 
ceding volume, never published before,' York, 
N. Nickson, 1769). 3. Two Tracts on Yorkshire 
Antiquities in the * Apchaeologia,' 1768-1771. 

[Nichols's Blast, of Literature, iii. 876-99; 
Gough'B Brit. Top. ii. 407-416; Notes and 
Qneriei, 3id series, v. 414.] C. J. B. 



BURTON, JOHN HILL (1809-1881), 
historiographer of Scotland, was bom at Aber- 
deen 22 Aug. 1-809. His father, of whose 
family connections nothing is known, was a 
lieutenant in the army, wnose feeble health 
compelled him to retire on half-pay shortly 
after his son's birth. His mother was the 
daughter of John Paton, laird of Grandholm, 
a moody, eccentric man driven into seclusion 
by frantic sorrow for the death of his wife, 
and possessed by an insane animosity towards 
his own children. The family circumstances 
were thus by no means promising. Burton, 
however, obtained a fair education after his 
father's death in 1819, and gained a bursary, 
which enabled him to matriculate at the uni- 
versity of his native city. On the completion 
of his college course he was articled to a 
writer, but, assuredly from no want of in- 
dustry, found the confinement of an office in- 
tolerable. His articles were cancelled, and 
he repaired to Edinburgh to qualify himself 
for tne bar, accompanied by his devoted 
mother, who had disposed of her little pro- 
perty at Aberdeen to provide him with the 
means of study. He in due time became an 
advocate, but his practice was never large, and 
for a Ions; time he found it necessary to earn 
his livelihood by literature. His beginnings 
were humble. Much that he wrote cannot 
now be identified, but he is known to have 
composed elementary histories under the name 
of White, to have snared in the compilation 
of Oliver & Boyd's * Edinburgh Almanack,' 
and to have furnished the letterpress of Bil- 
lings's 'Ecclesiastical and Baronial Anti- 
quities.' His ardent adoption of Bentham's 
philosopj^ probably served to introduce him 
to the * VVestminster Review,' from which he 
subsequently migrated to the 'Edinburgh.' 
He also contributed to the 'CyclopsBdia of 
Universal Biography' and Waterston's * Cy- 
clopaedia of Commerce;' prepared (1839) a 
useful ' Manual of the Law of Scotland,' after- 
wards divided into distinct treatises on civil 
and criminal jurisprudence ; edited the works 
of Bentham in conjunction with Sir John 
Bowring; and compiled (1843) 'Benthami- 
ana,' a selection from Bentham's writings, de- 
signed as an introduction to the utilitarian 
philosophy. About this time he acted for a 
season as editor of the ' Scotsman,' and com- 
mitted the journal to the support of free trade. 
He also edited the ' Athole Papers' for the 
Abbotsford, and the * Darien Papers ' for the 
Bannatyne Club. In 1844 he married, and in 
1846 achieved solid literary distinction by his 
biography of Hume, assisted by the extensive 
stores of unpublished matter bec^ueathed by 
Hume's nephew to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. It was a great opportunity, and if 
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s delicieiKy in icnagination impaired 
i& vigour of hia portrait of Humei as a. man, 
e hits Bhown on adequate comprehension of 
him as a thinker, and is entitled to eapecial 
credit for his recognition of Hume's origi- 
nality as an economist, A BUppteraenlary 
volume of letters irom Hume'« distinguished 
COnespondeDts, one half at least French, fol- 
lowed in 1849. In 1847 BiiHon hud pro- 
daeed his entertaining biographies of Lord 
Lorat and Duncan f^rbesj and in 184Q be 
'WTOt« for MessTH. Chambers a 'Manual of 
Political and Social Economy,' with a com- 
paaion voliune on emigration, udmimble 
works, containing irithin a narrow compass 
nelearuidintelligeiitejqMsitions of the mutual 
"^'ations and duties of property, labour, and 
.. Inthesameycarthedeatbof his 
e prDStnit«d him with grief, and although 
to % great extent recovered the elasticity 
i hie apirits, be was ever nRerwarde atUicted 
jritli ftn InTincible averBion to society. Seek- 
g Telit>f in litwary toil, be produced in 1852 
_ »"NaTratiyeBfrom CriminalTrialB in Scot- 
had ; ' in 186S his ' Treatise on the Law of 
mptcy in Scotland;' and in tbe same 
IT the firat portion of his ' History of Scot- 
I,' comprising the period from tbe Revoln- 
n to tbe rebellion of 1746. Like Hume, 
t«d bis taak in Instalments, and witb- 
it adberence to cbronological order, a 
tbod prompted in His case by a deUcnl« 
" uice to enter into manifest competition 
is predecessor Tytler during tbe latter's 
. Tbe work was etentually com- 
n 1870 ; and a new edition with con- 
rsUe improTemeDta, especially in tbepre- 
pBloric and Roman periods.&ppeiared in 167.3. 
4 Burton obtained pecuniary indepcn- I 
s by bis appointment as secretary to 
'»n board, end in 1855 married the 
>T of Cosmo Innes. Though no longer ' 
ary to his support, bis literary labours 1 
inued without remission; he wrote largely 
I 'Scotsman.'hecameBconstaQt contri- ; 

' ' Blackwood's Magazine/ and edited 
>) tbe valuable autobic^rapbr of Alei- 
ir Carlyle, His essays in 'Slackwood' 
led tJlH substance of two very delightful 
brks, 'The Book Hunter' (1860), contain- 
^ a vivid personal sketch of De Quincey, 
l'TheScotAbroad'(1862). Burton, who 
d alwa^ been a great pedestrian at home, 
d now imbibed a taste for solitary tours on 
* continent, which formed the theme of 
jbUt«tcontribulionsto'BUckwood.' After 
M completion of bis ' Histoiy ' he undertook 
editorship of tbe ' Scottish Hipsters,' a 
k of great national imporinnce, aud pub- 
d two Tolumes. The task bas since bis 
1 been continued by I'rofessor Masson. 



His Inst ind^ieiKlent work of much compass 
' was bis ' History of tbe iteign of Queen 
Anne,' published 'in 1880. Ere this date bis 
extraordinary power of concentrated applica- 
, tion bad become impaired by a serious illness, 
and tbe book, dry without exactness, and de- 
sullory without livelineas, hardly deserves 
to be ranked among histories. Tbe most va- 
luable part is his account of Marlborough's 
bat ties, tbe localities of which bo had visited ,j 
expressly. From this time Burton suffered 
from frequent attacks of illness, and indicated 
the change which bad come over bis spirit by 
disposing of his library, weighing eleven tonSf 
as he informed the writer of this memoir. 
He continued, however, to write for ' Black- 
wood,' performed his official duties with un- 
diminisued efficiency, rallied surprifiingly in 
' health and spirits after every fit. of illnBas, 
and was preparing to edit the remains of hia 
friend Edward Ellice, when ha succumbed 
to a sudden attack of bronchitis on 10 Aug. 
1881. 

Burton's biographies and his * Book Hunter' 
secure bim a more than respectable rank as 
a man of letters; and his legal and econo- 
mical works entitle him to high credit as a 
jurist and an investigator of social science. 
His historical labours are more important, 
and yet bis claims to historical eminence are 
more questionable. His ' History of Scot- 
land 'has, indeed, tbe field to itself at present, 
being OS yet tbe only one composed with the 
accurate research which tbe modern standard 
of history demands. By complying with 
this peremptory condition. Burton baa di»- 
tB.nced all competitors, but must in turn give 
way when one shall arise who, emulating op 
borrowing tiis closeness of investigation, eball 
add the beauty and grandeur due to the bia- 
toiy of a great aud romantic country. Bur- 
ton indeed is by no means dry ; bis narrative 
is on the contrary higblv entertaining. But 
tlus animation Is |jiirclia«ed bv an entire 
sacrifice of dignity. Hia style isalways below 
the subject ; tliere is a total Isck of harmony 
and unity; andthe work altogether produces 
the impression of a series of clever and meri- 
torious magaiine art icles. Possessing in per- 
fection all the ordinary and indispensable 
Siialities of tbe historian, he is devoid of all 
lose which exalt historical composition to 
the sphere of poetry and drama. His place 
is rather that of a sagacious critic of bis' — 
and ia this character bis companionship 
always be found invaluable. To render due 
justice to Scottish history would indeed re- 
quire the epic and dramatic genius of Scott, 
united with the research of a Burton and the 
intuition of a Carlyle; and until such a com- 
bination arises, Burton may probably remain 
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Scotland's chief historian. As a man, he was 
loved and valued in proportion as he was truly 
known. With a cuy critical intellect he 
comhined an intense sensitiveness, evinced in 
a painful shrinking from deficient sympathy, 
the real and pathetic cause of his unfortunate 
irascibility and impatience of contradiction. 
His private affections were deep and constant, 
his philanthropy embraced mankind, his gra- 
cious and charitable actions were endless, and 
it is mournful to think that the mere exag- 
geration of tender feeling, combined with his 
aversion to display and neglect of his personal 
appearance, should have obstructed the gene- 
ral recognition of q^ualities as beautiful as un- 
common. His main defect was, as remarked 
by his widow, an absence of imagination, 
rendering it difficult for him to put himself 
in another's place. In an historian such a 
deficiency is most serious, and could be but 
imperfectly supplied by the acuteness of his 
critical faculty. In biography it was to a 
certain extent counteracted by the strength 
of the sympathy which originally attracted 
him to his tneme ; and hence his biographical 
writings are perhaps the most truly and per- 
manently valuable. 

[Memoir by Mrs. Burton, prefixed to the large- 
paper edition of the Book Hunter, 1882 ; Black- 
wood's Mag. September 1881.] B. G. 

BURTON, ROBERT (1677-1640), author 
of the ' Anatomy of Melancholy,' and one of 
the most fantastic figures in literature, was 
the second son of Riuph Burton of Lindley 
in Leicestershire. In the calculation of his 
nativitj, on the right hand of his monument 
in Chnst Church Cathedral, the date of his 
birth is given as 8 Feb. 1576-7. He tells us 
in the * Anatomy of Melancholy ' (chapter on 
*Aire Rectified, with a digression of the 
Aire/ part ii., sect. 2, memb. 3) that his birth- 
place was Lindley in Leicestershire. There 
is a tradition that he was born at Falde 
in Staffordshire, and Plot, in his ' Natural 
History of Staffordshire,' 1680 (p. 276), states 
that he was shown the house of Robert Bur- 
ton's nativity; but the tradition probably 
arose from the fact that William Burton fq.v.] 
resided at Falde. We learn from his will that 
he passed some time at the ^ammar school, 
Nuneaton ; and in the ' Digression of the 
Aire ' he mentions that he had been a scholar 
at the free school of Sutton Coldfield, War- 
wickshire. In the long vacation of 1598 he 
was sent as a commoner to Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and in 1599 was elected student of 
Christ Church, where, * for form sake, tho' he 
wanted not a tutor,' he was placed under the 
tuition of Dr. John Bancroft. He took the 
degree of B.D. in 1614, and was admitted to 



the reading of the sentences. On 29 Nov. 
1616 he was presented by the dean and 
chapter of Chnst Church to the vicarage of 
St. Thomas, in the west suburbs of OxK)rd ; 
and it is recorded that he always gave his 
parishioners the sacrament in wafers, and 
that he built the south porch of the church. 
About 1630 he received from George, Lord 
Berkeley, the rectory of Segrave in Leicester- 
shire, which, with his Oxford living, he 
kept ' with much ado to his dying day? In 
1606 Burton wrote a Latin comedy, which 
was acted at Christ Church on Shrove Mon- 
day, 16 Feb. 1617-18. It was not printed in 
the author's lifetime, and was long supposed 
to be irretrievably lost ; but two manuscript 
copies had fortunately been preserved. One 
of these belonged to Dean Milles (who died 
in 1784), and is now in the possession of the 
Rev. William Edward Budsley, of Middleton 
Cheney, by whom it was privately printed in 
handsome quarto for presentation to the Rox- 
burghe Club in 1862. On the title-page is 
written * Inchoata A* Domini 1606, alterata, 
renovata, perfecta Anno Domini 1615.' Over 
inchoata is written in the same hand scripta, 
and over renovataj revisa. The other manu- 
script, a presentation copy from the author 
to his brother, William Burton, is in Lord 
Mostyn's library (^Hist MSS, Comm, 4th 
Rep. 366). * Philosophaster ' bears a certain 
resemblance to Tomkis's ' Albumazar,' acted 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1614, and 
to Ben Jonson's * Alchemist,' acted in 1610, 
and published in 1612. In the prologue the 
author anticipates criticism on tnis point : — 

Emendicatum e nupera scena aut quis putet, 
Sciat quod undecim abhinc annis scripta fuit. 

Burton's comedy is a witty exposure of the 
practices of professors in the art of chicanery. 
The manners of a fraternity of vagabonds 
are portrayed with considerable humour and 
skill, and the lyrical portions of the play 
are written with a light hand. At the end 
of the volume Mr. Buckley has collected, 
at the cost of considerable research, all Bur- 
ton's contributions to various academic col- 
lections of Latin verse. 

In 1621 appeared the first edition of Bur- 
ton's * Anatomy of Melancholy,' one of the 
most fascinating books in literature. The 
full title is — 'The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
What it is. With all the Kindes, Cavses, 
Symptomes, Prognostickes, and severall Cvres 
01 it. In Three Maine Partitions with their 
seuerall Sections, Members, and Svbsections. 
Philosophically, Medicinally, Historically 
opened and cvt \np. By Democritus lunior. 
With a Satyricair Preface conducing to the 
following Discourse. Macrob. Omne meum, 
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At Oxford, Printed by loUn 

[field uudlameB Short, for HeoiT Dripps, 

3D0111. 1631,'4to. The first ediiioncMi- 

at the eud an ' Apologetical Appeodix ' 

found in later editiona). signed ' Robert 

on.* and dated ' From my Studie in 

it-Ohurch, Oxon. December 5, 1620.' 

foHcappeared in 1024,1628, 

1638, 1B51-2, 1660, 1676 ; an edition ta 

.. 8vo y/ae published in ISOO, and again 

16 : and several abridgments of the great 

have been piibliebed in the present 

7, In the third edition (1628) first 

•awd the famous frontispiece, engraved 

'' Le Blond. Tlie sides are illustrated 

Igures representiag tbe etTects of Me- 

lofy from Love, Ilypocliondriasia, Supei^ 

~ and Uadnese, At the top is Demo- 

emblematically represented, and at 

Krtrsit of the author. In the 
lop are emblems of Jealousy 
Solitude, and in tbe comers at tlie 
im an tbe herbs Borage and Hellebore, 
on was continually altering and adding 
t treatise. In the prefoce to the third 
>n he announced tliat he int-ended to 
• no more changes : ' I am now resolved 
r to put this Treatise out again. Ne 
ntmit. I will not hereafter add, alter, 
pretract jibftvedone.' But when the fourth 
appeared it was found that he had 
t been able to resist the temptation of 
tnakifg a further revision. The sixth edition 
was printed from nn annotated copy which 
was handed to the publisher shortly before 
Burton's destli. Wood states that the pub- 
er, Henry CrippB, made a fortune by the 
9 of the 'Anatomy;' and Fuller in his 
Worthiea' remarked that ' scarce any book 

■ pbHology in our land hath in so short a 
Sw pused so many editions.' The treatise 

udedieated to George, Lord Berkeley. In 
lonit preface, ' Democritus to the Render,' 
hlch :s one of the most interesting parts 

■ ttiB book, the author gives us an account 
V Ilia Btylc of life at Oxford : ' I have lived 
^{leat, sedentary, solitary, private life, miAi 
J miuu, in the university, as long almost 
i Xetwcratea in AtAetu, ad tenectam fere. 
If loam wisdom as he did. penned up most 

* in my study. For 1 linve been brought 
b ■ student in the most flourisliing colled^ 
wSunpe [Olirist Oiurcb in Oxford — vutrg. 
Jtt*\, Auffvstittimu Collrgiu, and can brag 
ptth lovnu almost, in ea lace domicilii Vati' 
!, totivit orbit ixleberrimi, per 87 annos 
litai^poftimaguedidici: for thirty years I 
e continued (having the use of as good 
„_9riea OS ever he liad) a scholar, andn-ould 
^therefore, totli either by living as a drone 

■ b« an un[vofitsble or unworthy a member 
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of so learned and noble a socieli>?, or to write 
that which should be any way dishonourable 
to such a roval and ample foundation.' He 
then proceeds to speak of the desultory cha- 
racter of biastudiesr'Ibave read many books 
but to little purpose, for want of good method ; 
I have confusedly tumbled over divers au- 
thors in our libraries with small profit for 
want of art, order, memory, judgment.' 
For preferment he was not anxious : ' I am 
not poor, I am not rich ; nihil est, idhUdeett, 
I have little, I want notbinr; all my treasure 
is in Minerva's tower.' He anticipates the 
objections of hostile critics who may urge 
that his time would have been better spent 
in publishiugbooks of divinity. He saw 'no 
Biicn need ' for that close of works, as there 
existed already more commentaries, treatises, 
pnmnklets, expositions, and sermons than 
whole teams of oxen could draw. Why did 
he choose such a subject as melancholy r * I 
>vrite of melancholy,' is the answer, ' by 
being busy to avoid melancholy.' He apolo- 
gises for the rudeness of his style, on the 
ground that he could not afford to employ 
ao Amanuensis or assistants. .\ft«r relating 
the story of Pantrates (in Lucian), who by 
magic turned a dooi^bar into a serving-man, 
he proceeds in this strain : ' I have no such 
skin to mnke new men at my pleasure, or 
means to hire them, no whistle to call like 
the master of a ship, and bid them run, kc 
I have no such authority; no such bene- 
fiictors as thai, noble Ambrotiwi was to Ort^en, 
allowing him six or seven Amanuenses to 
write out liis Dictnts. I must for that cause 
do my businesse my self, and was therefore 
enforced, as a Boar doth her whelps, to bring 
forth this confused lump.' To some slight 
extent Burton was indebted to ' A Treatise 
of Melancholy," by T. Bright, 1586. Tbe 
'Anatomy' is divided into three partitions, 
which ore subdivided into sections, members, 
and subsections. Prefixed to each partition 
is an elaborate synapsis as a sort of index, 
in humorous imitation of tbe practice so com- 
mon in books of scholastic divinity. Fart i. 
deals with the causes and symptoms of melan- 
cboly ; part ii. with the cure of melancholy ; 
and part iii. with loive melancholy and re- 
ligious melancholy. On even' page quota- 
tions abound from authors of all ages and 
countries, classics, fathers of the church, 
nLedical writers, poetn, historians, scholars, 
travellers, &c. Tnere is a unique charm in 
Burton's 'Anatomy of Melancholy.' Dr. 
Johnson said that it was the only book that 
ever took him out of his bed two hours 
than he intended to rise. Ferriar 
' must rat ions of Sterne' showed how 'Tris- 
tram Shandy' was permuted nith Burton'i 
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influence. Charles Lamb was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the' fantastic old great man,' aad to 
eome extent modelled hia style on the ' Ana~ 
tAmy.' In < Curious Fragments extracted 
from the Commonplace Book of Robert Bur- 
ton' (appended to the tragedy of 'Woodvil/ 
1803) Lamb imitated with marvellous fidelity 
Burton's charminf mannerisms. Uilton, as 
Warton was the first to point out, gathered 
hints for ' L'Allegro ' and ' II Penseroso ' from 
the verses ('The Author's Abstract of Me- 
lancholy ') prefixed to the ' Anatomy.' There 
ie no keener delight to an appreciative student 
than to shut himself in his study and be im- 
mersed ' from morn to noon, from noon to 
dewy eve,' in Burton's far-off world of for- 
gotten lore. Commonplace writers have 
described the 'Anatomy' as a mere collec- 
tion of quotations, a piece of patchwork. 
The description is utterly untrue. On every 
page is the impress of a singularly deep and 
original genius. As a humorist Burton bears 
some resemblance to Sir Thomas Browne ; 
this vein of semi-serious bumour is, to his 
admirers, one of the chief attractions of his 
style. When he chooses to write smoothly 
his language is strangely musical. 

Little is recorded of Burton's life. Bishop 
'K.enaet (inhiB Seffitter and Chrimicle,^. 320) 
says that after writing the 'Anatomy' to , 
suppress his own melancholy, he did but im- , 
prove it. 'In an interval of vapours' he I 
would be extremely cheerful, and then he 
■would fall into such a state of despondency i 
that he could only get relief by going to the ! 
bridge-foot at Oxford and hearing the barge- 
men swear at one another, ' at which he 
would set bis hands to bis sides and laugh 
most profusely.' Kennet's story recalls a 
passage about Democritus in Burton's pre- 
face : ' He lived at last in a ^rden in the 
suburbs, wholly betaking himself to his 
studies and a pnvate life, saving that some- 
times he would walk down to the haven and 
laugh heartily at such variety of ridiculous 
objects which there he saw.' It would appear ' 
that when he adopted the title of Democntua 
Junior, Burton seriously set himself to imi- 
tate the eccentricities recorded of the old , 
philosopher. Anecdotes about Burton are . 
very scarce. It is related in ' Reliquise 
Heamiance' that one day when Burton was 
in a hook-shop the Earl of Southampton en- 
tered and inquired for a copy of the ' Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy;' whereupon 'says the 
bookseller "My lord, if you please I cansbow 
you the author.'" He did so. " Mr. Burton," 
says the earl, " vour servant.'' " Mr. South- 
ampton,'' says Sir.- Burton, " your servant," 
and away he went.' "Wood gives the follow- 
ing character of Burton : ' He was an exact , 
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' mathematician, a curious calculator of nati- 
vities, a general read scholar, a thorou^- 
paced philologist, and one that understood 
the surveying of lands well. Aa he was by 
many accounted a severe student, a devourer 
of authors, a melancholy and humorous per- 
son, 80 bv others who knew him well a person 
of great nonesty, plain dealing and charity. 
I nave heard some of the an* — *° "' *"" — '••* 
Church often say that his co 
merry, facete and Juvenile, ai 
time did surpass him for his ready and dex- 
terous interlarding his common discourses 
among them with verses from the poets or 
sentences from classical authors,' Burton died 
at Christ Church on 25 Jan. 1639-40, at or 
very near the time that he had foretold somo 
years before by the calculation of his nativity. 
Wood says tnere was a report among tha 
students that he had ' sent up his soul to 
heaven thro' a noose about his neck ' in order 
that his calculation might be verified. He 
was buried in the north aisle of Christ Church 
Cathedral, and over his grave was erected, at 
the expense of his brother William Burton, 
a comely monument, on the upper pillar of 
the aisle, with his bust in colour ; on the right 
hand above the bust is the calculation of his 
neath the bust is the epits 
mposed for himself— ' Pau 

dedit et mortem 
Melancholia.' His portrait hangs in the ball 
of Brasenose College. He left behind him a 
choice library of books, many of which ha 
bequeathed to the Bodleian. The collection 
included a number of rare Elizabethan tracta. 
There is an elegy on Burton in Martin 
Llewellyn's poems, 1646. 

[Wood's Athenie, ed. BUm, ii. 852-3 ; Nichols's 
LeiceatBrshire, vol. iii. pt i. 416-19 ; Prefem to 



Kenoat's Register and Chronide, 1728. p. 3' 
Ferriar's Dlustrations of Stacao, 179B; Honrne's 
Reliquia, ©d. Bliss, i. 288; Blackwood's Mnga- 
rane, September 1881; Lamb's Detached Thoughts 
on Boots and Reading ; SWphen Jones's Memoir 
prefixed to the Anatomy, od. 1800.] A. H. B. 

BURTON, ROBERT or RICHARD 

(leS^P-lTiSP), miscellaneous author, whose 
real name was Nathaniel Cbouch, was the 
author of many books, attributed on the 
title-page to R. B., to Richard Burton, and 
(after his death) to Robert Burton. He 
was born about 1G32, and was the son of 
a tailor at Iiewes. Kathaniel was appren- 
ticed on 6 May 1656 for seven years to Live- 
well Chapman, and at the close of his ap- 
[ffenticeship became a freeman of the Sta- 
tioners' Company. He was a publisher, and 



mvili^ (I number of hiuaW books, wbicb, 

' Ht 1^ siiilling each, had a great popu- 

' Bktnon'a booka ' — so they were colled 

JKttrBCted the notice of Dr. Johiuon, who in 

■&i naked Mr. Dilly to procure them for 

, ' AS they seem very proper to allure back- 

d readets.' John Ihinton aays of him : 

I think I have given you the very »ou! of 

li ehaneter when I have told you that bis 

Tent lies at collection. He has melted down 

« b«8t of our Engtiah hiatoriea into twelve 

p«nny bocka, which are filled with wonders, 

rarities, and cunoaitiesi for, you must know, 

his titl»-p«ges are a little swelline.' Dun- 

ton profeaeed a ' hearty friendship for him, 

^"^^ ibjects that Crouch ' baa got a habit of 

I under his hat, and oucii made it a 

■I of hU businew to bring down the 

toutation of " Second Spira"' (a book said to 

) by Thomns Sewell, published by Bunton). 

Kiuch waa also, Bccordius to Dunton, 'the 

ir of the " English Poat," and of that 

peful Journal intituled "The Marrow of 

astoty." ' ' Crouch printa nothing,' says 

, ' but what ia very useful and very 

g.' Dunton praises his instructive 

ttioD, and says that he ia a ' phnnis 

■r (I mean the only man that geta an 

tat« bv writing of books^.' A collected 

"tion in quarto of hia 'historical works' 

8 iSDued in 1^10-14, chiefly iiit«nded for 

dlectorawho 'illustrate' hooka by the in- 

' n of additional engravings. His ori- 

publicationa are: 1. 'A Jouraev to 

in a letter from T. i. in 

>, &c.,' with a ' brief account of . . . 

1,' added apparently by Grouch. 

I augmented and reprinted as 

o Joumiea to .Teruaalem, containing first 

inge and true Account of the Travels 

. ..'o English Pilgrims (Ilenrv Timberlake 

, A John Burrell) : secondly, the Travele of 

)Ur1«en Englishinen. by T. B. To which 

~1 prefixed memorable Remarks upon the 

nt and modern State of the Jewiah 

HI ; together with a Relation of the great 

iscil of thn JfWs in Uungaria in l<ioO by 

ttj,withon Account of the wonderful 

a of the Jews by a False Christ at 

in 1066 : loatly, the final Extinction 

aDwinictionofthe JewsinPersia.' There 

IS with various modifications of 

> ' Memorable Remarks,' ' Juda;' 

a Memombilifl,' Jfcc, in 1685, 1730, 1738, 

(. It wna reprinted at Bolton in 1786. 

.4 laleet reiisiie. entitled ' Judicorum Kle- 

imbiliB,' was edited and published at Bria- 

J W, Matthews in 1796. A Welsh 

lation.published abuui 1690 at Shrews- 

a th» British Museum. 2. ' Miracles 

t Mid Nature, or a Brief Doscriptign of 



the several varieties of Birds, Beasts, Pishes 
Plnnta, and Fniita of other Countm, to- 
gether with several other Remarkable Things 
in the World. By R. B. Gent., London. 
printed for William Bowtil at the Sign of 
the Golden Key near Miter Court in Fleet 
Street," 1678. A tenth edition appeared in 
1737. 3. ' The Wars in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland from 1625 to 1660.' London, 
16S1. The preface ia signed Richard Burton. 
The fourth edition appeared in 1681! ; issues 
in 1984, 169r, 1706, and 1737. 4. 'The 
Apprentice's Companion,' London, 16S1. 
6. ' Historical Remarques on London and 
Westminster,' London, 1681 ; reprints in 1684 
(when a second part was added), 1703. 1732, 
and 1730.withaome modifications. 6. 'Won- 
derful Prodjffiea of Judgment and Mercy, 
discovered inThreeHundredHistories,'1681 i 
other editions in 1682,1685, 1699, Edinbui^ 
1T(S2. 7.'WonderfulCurioEitie9,RaritiBB,and 
Wonders in England, Scotland, and Ireland,' 
London, 1682 ; reprinted in 1665, 1697, 1728, 
andI737. 8. 'The Eitraordinary Adventures 
and Discoveries of Several Famous Men,' 
London, 1683. 1685, 1728. 9. 'Strange and 
Prodigious Religioua Customs andManners of 
BiindryNationa,London,1683. 10, 'DeUgbts 
for the Ingenious in above flfly selecl and 
choice Emblems, divine and moral, curiously 
inffraven upon copper plates, with fifty de- 
liglitful Poems and Lota for the more fively 
illuatration of each Emblem, to which ia pre- 
fixed an incomparable Poem intituledMajesty 
in Misery, an Imploration to the King of 
Kings,writtenbyhie1ate Majesty K. Charles 
tUe First. Collected by U.H.' London. 1684. 
11. ' English Empire in America, ByR.B.,' | 
London, 168C; 3rd edit. 1698, 5th edit, I 
ini, 6th edit. 1728, 1736,7th edit. 1739i 
there was also a 7th edit. Dublin, 1739. 
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of the English Acqui sit: 
and the East Indies. ByK.B, 






1736, 1728. 13.'WinterEvBning 
Entertainments, containing; I. Ten pleasant 
and delightful Relations, II. Fifty ingenious 
Kiddles,' 6th edit. 1737, 14. ' Female Eical- 
leney, or the Ladies' Glory; worthy Lives 
and memorable Actions of nine famous 
Women. By R.B,,'London, 1688. 15.'Eng- 
land'sMonarcha from the Invasion of Romans 
to (his Time, &c. By R. B.,' 1685, 1691, 
1B94. 16. ' History of Scotland and Ireland. 
By R. B.,' London, 1685, 1696. 17. ■ History 
of the Kingdom of Ireland,' London, 1685, 
1692. In tiie seventh edition, Dublin, 1731, 
it ia said to be nn abridgment of Dean Story's 
' Late Wars in Ireland.' 18. ' The Vanity 
of the Life of Man represented in the 
seven several Stages from his Birth to his 
Ihiaih, with Hctures and Poems exposing the 
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FoliieH of everyAge,to wUoli is added Poems 
upon divers Subiecta and Occosioaa. By 
R. B.,' London, 1688, 3rd edit. 1708. 19. 'The 
Young Man's Cttlling, or the whole Duty o!' 
Youth,' 1685. 20. 'Delightful Fables in 
Proae and Verse,' London, 1691. 21. ' His- 
tory of the Nine Worthiea of the World,' 
London, 1687; other editions 1713, 1727; 
4th edit, 1738, Dublin, 1759. 22. ' History 
of Oliver Cromwell,' London, 1692, 1G98, 
1706, 1728. 23. ' History of the House of 
Orange," London, 1693. 24. ' History of the 
two late Kings, James the Second andCbarlee 
the Second. By R. B.,' London, Crouch, 
1693, 12nio. 25. 'Epitome of all the Lives 
of the Kings, of France,' London, 1693. 
36. ' The General History of Earthquakes,' 
London, 1694, 1734, 1736. 27. ' England's 
Monarchs, with Poems and the Pictures of 
every Monarch, and a List of the present 
Nobility of this Kingdom,' London, 1694. 
28. ' The English Hero, or Sir Francis Drake 
revived,' London, 1687, 4th edit, enlarged 
169-5 i there were editions in 1710, 1716, 
1739, 1750, 1756, 1769. 29. 'Martyrs in 
Flames, or History of Popery,' London, 1695, 
1713, 1729. 30. ' The History of the Prin- 
cipality of Wales,' in three parts, London, 
1695, 2nd edit. 1730. 31. 'Unfortunate Court 
Favourites of England,' London, 1695, 1706 ; 
6tL edit. 1729. 82. 'Unparalleled Varieties, 
or the matchless Actions and Passions dis- 
played in near four hundred notable Instances 
and Examples,' 3rd edit. London, 1697, 4th 
edit.1728. 33. 'WonderfulProdigiesofJudg- 
ment and Mercy discovered in near three 
hundred Memorable Histories.' The 5th 
edition enlarged, London, 1699. 34. 'Ex- 
traordinary Adventures, Revolutions, and 
Events,' 3rd edit. London, 1704. 35, 'Devout 
Souls' Daily Exercise in Prayer, Contempla- 
tions, and Prwse,' London, 1706. 36. 'Di- 
vine Banquets, or Sacramental Devotions,' 
London, 1700, 1707. 37, 'Surprizing Mi- 
racles of Nature and Art,' 4th e<Et. London, 
1708. 38. ' History of the Lives of English 
Divines who were most zealous in Promoting 
the Reformation. By R. B.,' London, 1709. 
■ «88, or the Secret 



of Laiy Jane Grey,' London, 1710, 173) 

40. 'History of Virtrinia,' London, 1712. 

41. '.^sop's Fables in Prose and Verse,' 1712. 

42. ' Kingdom of Darkness, or the History 
of Demons, Spectres, Witches, Apparitions, 
Possessions, Disturbances, and other Super- 
natural Delusions and malicious Impostures 
of the DeviL' The first edition afmeared aa 
early as 1706. 43. 'Memorable Accidents 
and unheard-of Trensactioiis, containing aa 
Account of sevenl strange Events. Tnuu- , 
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lated from the French [of T. Leonard], and 
printedatBrusselsin 1691. By R. B.,*^ Lon- 
don, 1733. The first edition appeared in 1698. 

; 44. 'Youth's Divine Pastime, Part II., eon- 
toning near forty more remarkable Scripture 

' Histories, with Spiritual Songs and Hymns 

' of Prayer and Praise. By R. Burton, author 
of the first part.' The 6th edition, London, 
C. Hitch, 1749. 46. 'Triumphsof Love.con- 

j taining Fifteen Histories,' liindon, 1750. In 
the Grenville Collection the following u 
attributed to Burton, but apparently bv mis- 
take ; ' The Accomplished Ladies' Bich Closet 
of Rarities, &c.' The last official commtmi- 
cation with bim from the Stationers' Com- 
pany was in 1717, and his name ceases to be 
recorded in 1728. As the name of Thomaa 
Crouch, presumably his son, appears on the 
title-page of one of Burton's books in 1726, 
it may i>e assumed that he died before that 

[Records of the Stadonara' Company, obligingly 
examined for this article by Mr. C. ILBivington, 
the clerk; John I>uiitcHi'a Life and Erroni 
Catalogue af the Qreurille CollectioD ; Lowndes's 
Bibliographer'a Manual ; Hawkins's History of 
Music, zi. 171; Chalmsn's Biog. Diet.; Book- 
Lore, 1866.] W. E. A. A. 

BUSTON, SIMON, M.D. (169qp-1744), 
physician, was bom in Warwickshire about 
1690, being the eldest son of Humphray 
Burton, ot Caresly, near Coventry. His 
mother was Judith, daughter of tlie Rev. 
Abrebam Bohun, He was educated at Rugby, 
and at New College, Oxford, where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 29 Nov. 1710 ; M,A, 26 May 
1714 ; M,B. 20 April 1710 ; and M,D. 21 July 
1720. After practising for some years at 
Warwick, he removed to London, where he 
established himself in Savile Row, and ob- 
tained a large practice. He was admitted, 
12 April 1731, a candidate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, of which he became a fel- 
low on 3 April 1732. On 19 Oct, in the 
following year Burton was appointed phy- 
sician to St. George's Hospital, and subse- 
quently royal phvsicianin ordinary (General 
Advertiser, 13 June 1744). He was one of 
the physicians who attended Pope in hislaat 
illness, and had a dispute upon that occasion 
with Dr. Thompson, a well-known quack, to 
which reference is made in a satire entitled 
' One Thousand Seven Hundred and Forty- 
Four, a Poem, by a Great Poet lately de- 
ceased.' Barton sur\'ived Pope somewhat less 
than a fortnight, and died, after a few days' 
dlness, 11 June 1744, at bis house in SavUe 
Row. 
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.. Mug, June 1744; Catalogue of Oxford 
oato, 1861 ; Canutbera'aLifeof Alexnnder 
.18S7.] A. H. Q. 

. BURTON, THOMAS (^. 1850-1659), 
Wputed purliomentarf diarist, wilb b jiutice 
» the pe«i:s for Westmoreland. Ho ' 
~imed t o parliument as membif r for the 
1 SO Aug:- 1650. On 16 Oct. ]668 
■lied upon by the parliami^t to tui 
* B of disaffectioa towards the eiistinj 
nmeut, which he did to the satisfaction 
t the house {Pari. HUt. pp. 439-40), The 
!7e«tmoreland returns for Richard Crom- 
rell's parliament (21 Jan. lB.i8-9 to 23 April 
^9) are missing, but probably Burton was 
i-electcd t,o it. He did not sit in parliament 
r the Iteatoralion. Although be spoke 
'^e is assumed to hove been a regular 
'. in the house, and has been identi- 
s the author of a diary of all its pro- 
1^ from 16o6 to 1659. In this record 
le apevches are given in the oratio recta, and 
ia therefore to be inferred that the writer 
in the house iteeif. The 
inwhich it ia now known, 
IS ■hruptly on Wednesdav, 3 Dec. 1666. 
£ ia continued uninterruptedly till 26 June 
, A aecond section deals with the period 
in20Jan.l(i5:-8and4FBb.l657-8,«na 
Kthitd with that between 27 Jan. 1658-9 and ' 
B April 1659. The 'Diary 'was first printed 
^iaa8,byJ.T. Rutt.fromtheauthortnoto- 
'Toka, which Lad come into the possession of 
r. I^pcot, librarian of the London Institu- 
I. TheEemanuscripts, which form six ob- 
[ ISmo volumes, are now in the British 
leum (Addil. MSS. 15869-64), and bear 
no author's name. The editor prefixed extracts 
from the ' Journal ' of Ouibon Goddard, M.P. 
lAddit. MS. 5138, if. 286 et seg.), dealing 
sith the parliament of 1654. The identity 
Btbor of the ' Diary' can only he dig- 
by internal evidence. Atvol.ii.p.l59 
M (30 May 1657), ' Sir WiUiam Strick- 
A and JnioTed that the report for the bill 
r York Kiver be now made.' On 1 June 
.irWilliun Strit^kland's collei^ue is stated 
bbc 'Mr. Barton,' and the only member of 
~ une in the house at the time was 
»Bunon,M.P.forWeatroorelaiid. But 
{OvmieeU, iv. 239-10) has nointed 
the writer speaks of himself in the 
. wn as sitting on two parliamentary 
mittees (ii. S40, 347, 404) m the list of 
w uembeiB given in the 'Commons Jo ur- 
' ' 'i. 450, om, 688) Barton's name is 
The evidence of authorship is 
' ig, and suggests that more than 
pf parliament was concerned in 
lyle aaserta that Nathaniel Bacon, 
3 [q. v.], has a better claim lo the 
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work than Burton, but this assertion is con-i] 

trovertible. The diarist was a mere peport«r, I 
and Carlyle, whilst frequently quoting him, ¥ 
treats his lack of imagination with the Ut- I 
terest disdain. 'A book filled . . . with ] 
mere dim inanity and moaning wind.' 

[Barton's RirlJamcntary Diary (1828), vols. 
i-iv.; NaniFs of M.P.s, pt. i. pp. E04-6; Carlyle'a 
Cromwell, iv, 24(1.] S. L. L. 

BURTON, WILLIAM (rf. 1616), puri- 
tan divine, was born at Winchester, but in 
what year is not known. lie was e<lucated 
at Winchester School and New Collegt>, Ox- 
ford, of which, after eraduating B,A., he 
was admitted perpetual fellow on 5 April 
1563. He left the univeraity in 1566. He 
was minister at Norwich (be tells us) for 'flue 

Jeares,' presumably the period 1584-9. But 
e seems to have been in Norwich or the im- 
modiate neighbourhood at least as early aa 
1676, perhaps as assistant in the &ee school. 
His name appears in 1683 among the Norfolk 
dinnes (over siity in number) who scrupled 
subscription to Whitgift's three articles. 
He has left a very interesting account of the 
puritan ascendency in Norwich during his 
The leaders of the party were John 
vicar of 8t. Andrew's (buried on 
IS Jan. 1692), and Thomas Robprts, rector 
of St. Clements (rf. 1576). For many Tears 
there was daily preaching, attended by 
the magistrates and over twenty of the dly 
clergy, besides those of the cathedral. It 
was the custom each day for one or other of 
the magistrates to keep open house for the 
clergy, without whose advice 'no matter waa 
usually concluded' in the city council. Very 
interesting also is his account, as an eye- 
witness, of the burning at Norwich, on 14 Jan. 
1689, of Francis Ket [q. v.] aa an ' Arrian 
heretiquB.' Burton bears the strongest testi- 
mony to the excellence and apparent godli- 
ness of Ket's life and conversation, but glories 
in his fflte, and is quite certain of his damna- 
tion. Burton, while rejectingthe ceremonies, 
was firm against separation from the na- 
tional church ; he writes bitterly respecting 
' ur English Donatists, our schismaticall 
Brownists.' He left Norwich owing to 
t roubles which befell him about some matters 
of his ministry. In after years it waa re- 
ported that the civic authorities hod driven 
him away; his enemies wrote to Norwich 
for copies of records which they expected 
would tell against him; but it seems that 
the mayor and council had done their best 
to retain him. On leaving Norwich ' 
found a friend in Lord Wentworth, as 
learu from the dedication prefixed to 
' Dauid's Euidencc,' &c., 1592, 8vo. Went- 
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worth took him into his house, gave him 
books, and was the means of his resuming the 
work of the ministry. Richard Fletcher, 
bishop of Bristol (consecrated 3 Jan. 1590), 
gave him some appointment in Bristol, not 
upon conditions, * as some haue vntruely re- 
ported.' Complaints were made about his 
teaching, whereupon he published his ' Cate- 
chism,' 1691, which is a very workmanlike 
presentation of Calvinism, in it he argues 
against bowing at the name of Jesus, ana de- 
scribes the right way of solemnising *the 
natiuitie of the Sonne of God.' He subse- 
quently published several sets of sermons 
which had been delivered in Bristol. He be- 
came vicar of St. Giles, Reading, on 25 Nov. 
1591. At some unknown date (after 1608) 
he came to London. He died intestate in 
the parish of St. Sepulchre, apparently in 
1616; whether he held the vicarage or not 
does not appear ; the registers of St. Sepul- 
chre were Dumed in the great fire of 1666. 
His age at death must have been upwards of 
seventy. His wife, Dorothy, survived him ; 
his son Daniel administered to his effects on 
17 May 1616. 

Of Burton's publications, the earliest 
written was a single sermon preached at 
Norwich on 21 Dec. 1689 from Jer. iii. 14, 
but it was probably not published till later, 
for he calls his * Catechism,' 1591, 16mo, his 

* first fruites.' Wood enumerates eight subse- 
quent collections of sermons and seven trea- 
tises, including ' An Abstract of the Doctrine 
of the Sabbath,' 1606, 8vo, which has escaped 
the researches of Robert Cox. The little vo- 
lume of ' seauen sermons,' bearing the title 

* Dauids Evidence,' above referred to, was re- 
printed in 1596, 16mo, and in 1602, 4to. 
Burton translated seven dialogues of Erasmus, 
published to prove * how little cause the papists 
naue to boast of Erasmus, as a man of their 
side.' This was issued in 1606, sm. 4to ; some 
copies have the title * Seven dialog^^es Both 
pithie and profitable,' &c., others bear the title 

* Utile-Dulce : or, Trueths Libertie. Seuen 
wittie-wise Dialogues,' &c. ; but the two 
issues (both dated 1606) correspond in every 
respect except the title-pages. 

[Burton's dedications in Catechism, 1691, 
Dauids Euidenco, 1596, and Seven Dialogues. 
1606; Blomefield's Norfolk, vol ii. 1746 (Nor- 
wich) ; Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 1 ; 
Brook's Lives of the Puritans, 1813, ii. 230; 
Christian Moderator, 1826, p. 37 ; Leversage's 
Hist, of Bristol Cathedral, 1863, 66.] A. O. 

BURTON, WILLIAM (1575-1645), 
author of ' Description of Leicestershire,' son 
of Ralph Burton, and elder brother of Robert 
Burton (* Democritus Junior ') [q. v.], was 



bom at Lindley in Leicestershire on 24 Aug. 
1575. At the age of nine years he was sent 
to school at Nuneaton, and on 29 Sept. 1591 
entered Brasenose College, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B. A. on 22 June 1594. Be- 
fore taking his degree he had been admitted, 
on 20 May 1593, to the Inner Temple. In 
his manuscript ' Antiquitates de Linaley ' (an 
epitome of which is given in Nichols's * Leices- 
tershire,' iv. 651-6), he states that on apply- 
ing himself to the study of law he still con- 
tinued to cultivate literature, and he mentions 
that he wrote in 1596 an unpublished Latin 
comedy, * De A moribus Perintnii et Tyanthes,' 
and in 1597 a translation (also unpublished) 
of * Achilles Tatius.' He had a close know- 
ledge, both literary and colloquial, of Spanish 
and Italian, and toixud much pleasure in the 
study of the emblem-writers, but his interest 
lay chiefly in heraldry and topography. In 
1602 he issued a corrected copy, printed at 
Antwerp, of Saxton's map of the county of 
Leicester. On 20 May 1003 he was called 
to the bar, but soon afterwards, his health 
being too weak to allow him to practise, he 
retired to the village of Falde in Stafford- 
shire, where he owned an estate. He now 
began to devote himself seriously to his ' De- 
scription of Leicestershire.' From a manu- 
script 'Valediction to the Reader' (dated 
from. Lindley in 1641), in an interleaved copy 
which he had revised and enlarged for a se- 
cond edition, we learn that the book was 
begun so far back as 1597, * not with an in- 
tendment that it should ever come to the 
public view, but for my own private use, 
which after it had slept a long time was on 
a sudden raised out of the dust, and by force 
of an higher power drawn to the press, hav- 
ing scarce an allowance of time lor the fur- 
bishing and putting on a mantle ' (Nichols, 
Leicestershire, iii. xvi). The 'higher power* 
was his patron, George, marquis of Bucking- 
ham, to whom the work was dedicated on 
its publication (in folio) in 1602. Nichols 
(t&irf. p. Ixv) pint« a manuscrijjt preface to 
the 'Description' dated 7 April 1604, and 
hence it may be assumed that the publica- 
tion was delayed for many years. Burton 
was one of the earliest of our topographical 
writers, and his work must be compared, not 
with the elaborate performances of a later 
age, but with such books as Lambarde's 
'Kent,' Carew's 'Cornwall,' and Norden's 
' Surveys.' Dugdale, in the ' Address to the 
Gtentrie of Warwickshire' prefixed to his 
' Warwickshire,' says that Burton, as well as 
Lambarde and Carew, * performed but briefly ; ' 
and Nichols observes that ' the printed volume, 
though a folio of above 300 pages, if the un- 
necessaiy digressions were struck out and the 
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(digrees reduced into Ifsa pompas*. wnutd 
link into a smitll work.' The [iinlior wiw 
V of the imperfect ions of liis work, | 
d ipent many vears in making Iftrgi- addi' i 
IS and correclions towards a new edition. 
T of 1638 he had advanced 50 
t the copy of the in- 
1 second edition was sent lo London 
it ftvsA, 06 appeiirs from two letters to Sir 
imondt d'Ewtis (Nichols, Leirvttfnhire, ii, 
tIS). Oascoigne nays that SirThnmaitCnve, 
(ktiie^enr 1640, 'had in his rustoily a cn]>y 



I, that the work had heen uugment< 
M times the original s'vte. After Bur- 
's dsathliie son Casgilx^lanpreBented, with 
r«l of his iklher's mBnu?irript«, to Waller 
otwynd, of Ii^estree, SlaffonJshire, a copy 
Vtlie 'Description' coutainiiig larpe mariu- 
Srpt additions by the author. In 1 "98 Shaw ■ 
>vMed this copy at Infreslree ( Gent, Mag. i 
...i. 921), and it was utilised by Nichols in | 
Wlhipdandfourthroliunef! of bis' Leicester- I 
Doubtless (his was the copy which | 
Odifrne saw In 1&40, Several cbpieo of 
'b work, with manuscript anuolations I 
f TMiotts antiquaries, are preser\ed in pri- 
'« libraries (see the long list in Nichoi^'b 
■■etHenkire, ii. 843-fi). In 1777 there I 
la pnbllHh<»d by subscription a folio e<!ition I 
lieu i^imed to be'enlar^d and corrected,' I 
t tite tiditorial work was performed in a I 
jy alovenly manner. .\U the information 
IBtvaed in thu ' Descrijition ' was incorpo- j 
Jt«d in Kicbols's • Uiceste rehire.' I 

I In 1B07 Burton married June, daujjhipr of . 
rey Adderley of Weddington in War- 
IliK.by whom he had a son Cassibelan : 
v.] Among his particular friends were 
cRoberl Cotton and William Somner. In 
it of Fenny-Drayton he spuakawith 
1 and respiict of his ' old ocquainl- 
Ee'Uicbacl Drayton. Dugdnleinhis'Au- 
' wnphy ' HcknowledK-'.'s the assistance 
ID he had received trom Burton. In 1612 
__J1«« Purefoy of Borwell in Warwickshire 
nOMtbed at nis death to Burton the origi- I 
I lunuBcript of Lelnnd's ' Collectanea.' 
EPood (Athena, ed. Bliss, i. SOO) charges 
artonwith inLroducin^ ' needless additions 
,ldillustnitions'bto this work; but Heame, 
V Xhio JKvTace to his edition of the 'Col' 
Ctuwa,' denies the truth of the cliarge. In 
181 Burton caused part of Leland's ' Itine- 
jr ' to b« transcribed, and in the following 
If tie gave five quarto volumes of Leland'ti 
ipaphtoanuEcriptH to the Bodleian. When 
civu wars broke out. Burton sided with 
e tojalisla, and endured parsecution. He 
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died at I'nld.i on 6 April 1IU6, nud w 
buried ill the (mrish church at Hanhur 
Among the manuscripre thai he loft v 
l.'AntiquitalcsdeLind ley,' which wsa after- 
wards in the posaeaaion of Samuel Lysf 
wbo lent it to Mciiols (Zei«>K(*r*Ai"rp, iv! 1551)^ 
9. 'AiitiQuit«teadeDadlingtonM«n<?rio,c<im. 
Lb ic.,' which in Nichols's time belonged to 
Nicholas Hurst of Uincklev. 3. CotlectioiiB 
towards a history of Theilingworth, us ap- 
pears from a letter to Sir Robert Cotton, in 
which Burton a^a that antiquary's assist- 
ance (ak/. ii. Sid). He also left some col- 
lections of artns, genealogies, &c. .\bnut 
1736 Francis Peck announced hia intention 
of writing Burton's life, but the project dow 
not seem to have been carried out. 

[Nichols's Leicesttrsbire. ii. HZ-6, iii. iri, 
lis-, jy. 65 UO ; Wood- -ilheniB (ed. Blisi). i. 200, 
iii. lo3-6 ; Oldja's British Librarian (1737), 
pp. 287-99 ; Gcot. Mag. Uviii. 021 ; Dngdale'a 
Autobiography, appended to iMItawny's He- 
ralJiy, 1793.] A H. B. 

BURTON, WTLLIASI (1609-1657), an- 
tiquary, son of William Burton, sometime of • 
Atchom, in Shropshire, was horn in Anetin 
Friars, London, and educated in St, Paul's 
school. He becamea student in Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 16ii5; but as he bad not suffi- 
cient means to maintain himself, the Icnmed 
Thomas Allen, perceiving his merit, induced 
hiin to migrate to Gloucester Hall, and con- 
ferred on him a GreeklBCtureshipthere. Ho 
wasa Pauline exhihitionerfrom 1624 to 1632. 
In 1030 he graduated B.C.L., but, indigence 
forcinghimloleavetheuniversity, hebcMme 
th« assistant or usher of Thomas Farnaby, 
lh« famous schoolmaster of Kent. Some 
ywars later he was appointed master of the 
free school at Kingston-upon-Tliamefl, in 
Surrey, where he continued till two years 
before bis death, ' at which time, being taken 
with the dead palsv, he retired to London.' 
He died on 28 Dec. 1657, and was buried 
in a vatilt under the church of St. Clement 
Danes, intheStrand. Bishop Kennett calls 
'this now-neglected author the best topo- 
grapher since Camden,' while Wood tells us 
that 'he was an excellent Latinist, nol«d 
pbilologist, was well akiU'd in the tongues, 
was an excellent critic and antiquary, and 
therefore beloved of all learned men of his 
time, especially of the famous Usber, arch- 
bishop of Armagh.' 

His works are: I. ' InTlaudcml doctissimi, 
cloriaHimi, optimi aenis, ThomM Alleni ultimo 
Septembria Hdcsxsii Oxoniis demortui, ese- 

SuiarumjustisabfllmflAcftdemiaposIridieso- 
itis, orationesbinie' (the first by Burton, the 
second by Oeoi^ Bathurst), London, 1632, 
4to. 2. ' Nobilissimi herois Dn. C. Howardi 
C2 
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comitis NottinghamiaQ atroOdaxrit ad illustris- 
simum V. Dn. C. Howardum, comitem Not- 
tinghamisD, fratrem superstitem ' (London, 

1 April 1643), on a smaU sheet, foL 3. ' The 
beloved City : or, the Saints' Reign on Earth 
a Thousand Years, asserted and illustrated 
from 65 places of Holy Scripture,' Lond. 
1643, 4to, translated from the Latin of John 
Henry Alstedius. 4. * Clement, the blessed 
Paul's fellow-labourer in the Gospel, his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians ; being an 
effect uall Suasory to Peace, and Brotherly 
Condescension, aueran unhappy Schism and 
Separation in that Church,* London, 1647, 
1652, 4to, translated from Patrick Yong's 
Latin version, who has added ' Certaine An- 
notations upon Clement.' 5. * GrsBcaB Linguae 
Historia (\ eteris Linguso PersicsB Xtiyjrava) ' 

2 parts, London, 1657, 8vo. 6. * A Comment- 
ary on Antoninus his Itinerary, or Joumies 
of the Roman Empire, so far as it concemeth 
Britain,* Lond. 1658, fol. With portrait en- 

Saved by Hollar, and a * Chorographicall 
ap of the severall Stations.' At pp. 136, 
137, Burton gives some account of his family, 
and relates that his great-grandfather ex- 
pired from excess of loy on being informed of 
the death of Queen Mary. 

[Biog. Brit. (Kippis), iii. 42 ; Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit, Mus. ; Gtirdiner's Registers of 
St. Paul's School, 34,400 ; Gough's British To- 
pop^raphy, i. 5 ; Knight's Life of Dr. John Colet, 
402; Granger 8 Biog. Hist, of Enpland (1824), 
ir. 56: Kennett'sLifeof Somner, 19; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 330, 478 ; Wood's Athense 
Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 438.] T. C. 

BURTON, WILLIAM EVANS (1802- 
18(50), actor and dramatist, was the son of 
"William Burton, sometimes called William 
George Burton (1774-1825), printer and 
bookseller, and author of 'Researches into 
the Religion of the Eastern Nations as illus- 
trative of the Scriptures,' 2 vols. 1806. He 
was l)om in London September 1802, received 
a classical education at St. Paul's School, 
and is said to have matriculated at Christ's 
Collepre, Cambridge, with the intention of 
entering the church ; but at the apre of eigh- 
teen he was obliged to undertake the charge 
of his father s printing business. His success 
in some amateur performances led him to 
adoj>t the stage as a profession, and he joined 
the Norwich circuit, where he remained seven 
years. In February 1831 he made his first 
appearance in London at the Pavilion Theatre 
as Wormwood in the * Lottery Ticket,' and 
in 1833 was engaged at the Ilaymarket as the 
successor of Liston; but on Liston's unex- 
pected return to the boards he went to Ame- 
rica, where ho came out at the Arch Street 



Theatre, Philadelphia, 8 Sept. 1834, as Doctor 
OUapod in the * Poor Gentleman.' His first 
engagement in New York was at the National, 
4 Feb. 1839, as Billy Lackaday. Burton was 
subseouently lessee and managerof theatres in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and on 13 April 
1841 essayed management in New York at 
the National Theatre, which was consumed 
by fire on 29 May following. In 1848 he 
leased Palmo's Opera House, New York, 
which he renamed Burton's Theatre. Here 
he produced, with extraordinary success, John 
Brougham's version of ' Dombey and Son,' in 
which he personated Captain Cuttle. The 
Metropolitan Theatre, Broadway, New York, 
came under his mana^ment September 1856, 
with the title of Burton's New Theatre. 
Little satisfied with his success in this new 
house, he gave up its direction in 1858, and 
commenced starring engagements, his name 
and fame being familiar in every quarter of 
the Union. His humour was broad and 
deep, and sometimes approached coarseness, 
but at the same time was always genial and 
hearty, and generally truthfully natural; 
while in homely pathos and the earnest ex- 
pression of blunt, uncultivated feeling, he has 
never been excelled. His power of altering 
the expressions of his face was also much 
greater than that possessed by any other actor 
of modem times. His name was almost ex- 
clusively identified with the characters of 
Captain Cuttle, Mr.Toodle, Ebenezer Sudden, 
Mr. Micawber, Poor Pillicoddy, Aminadab 
Sleek, Paul Piy, Tonv Lumpkin, Bob Acres, 
and many others. In literature he was almost 
as industrious as in acting. He wrote several 
plays, the best known being * Ellen Ware- 
ham, a domestic drama,' produced in May 
1833, and which held the stage at five Lon- 
don theatres at the same time. He was 
editor of the * Cambridge Quarterly Review,' 
editor of and entire prose contributor to the 
'Philadelphia Literary Souvenir,' 1838-40, 
proprietor of the * Philadelphia Gentleman's 
Magazine,' seven volumes, of which Edgar A. 
Poe was sometime the editor, contributor to 
many periodicals, and aaithor of * The Yankee 
among the Mermaids,' 12mo, * Waggeries and 
Vagaries, a series of sketches humorous and 
descriptive,' Philadelphia, 1848, 12mo, and 
* Cyclopaedia of Wit and Humour of America, 
Ireland, Scotland, and England,' New York, 
1857, 2 vols. 8vo. His library, the largest 
and best in New York, especially rich in 
Shakespearean and other dramatic literature, 
was sold in the autumn after his death in 
upwards of six thousand lots, ten to twenty 
volumes often forming a lot. A large col- 
lection of paintings, including some rare works 
of the Italian and Flemish school, adorned his 



o ri'sxdencfs. His health wns failing mnny 
>nths prior to his decease, whicli toiik plnce 
174 HudBon Street, THevr y<)rk, 9 Feb. 
^m a fotty degeneration of tlit heart, 
f fifCy-«ightb Tear of his ege. As an 
IF he held the first rsnk, and in hia pecii- 
r line the present generation cannot hope 
witneM hJB equal. He was twice married, 
tlie tecond time, in April 1653, to Miss Jane 
[Livingston Hill, an actress, who, after suf- 
fering from mental derangement, died at New 
Tfork on 22 April 18B3, aged 39. His lor^ 
fortune was ultimately divided between hts 
three daughters, Cecilia, Virgiuiu, and RoEine 
Burton. 

[Ireland's Records of the Neir York Stage 
UlSer). ii. 386-38 ; Ripley and Dann'H Ameriiaa 
'Cyclopedia (1873), iii. 478; Drukp'a American 
Kography (1872), p. 147: The Era, Loodon, 
Kl March 1860, p. 14; WilliBs CoireEt Notes, 
^$12, p. 3S ; Cyclopedia of Wic and Humour 
piBiT), with Portrait.] Q. C. ° 

BTIKTON, WILLIAM PATON (1828- 
' 18831, water-colour painter, son of Captain 
William Paton Burton, of the Indian army, 
was bom at Madras in 1^28 and educated at 
EdinbuToh. After studying for a short time 
- tlie office of David Br^oe, the architect, 
turned to landscape painting, and was a 
[uent exhibitor at the Roval Academy 
. Suffolk Street between 1662 and 
His works consisted of views in Eng- 
land, Holland, France, Italy, and Em)t. 
He died suddenly at Aberdeen on 31 Dec. 



unentalogiicd, in that most unsuitable depoat- 
ton". The calendaring of the dm n eery records, 
of Durham wosatAEk which Burt t luidertocHel 
in addition to his ordinary oftirial duiies.1 
He was also employed in hia private capfr-l 
city by Dean Stanley and the chapter of ■ 
Westminster in sorting and arranging thai 
muniments of the abbey, and he was tin 
first to commence the work of examiniiu 
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im, Jiuiuary 1884.] 
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kBITRTT, JOSEPH (1818-1876), archieo- 
pst and aanstant-keeper in the national 
teord Office, was horn in the parish of St. 
mcras, London, on 7 Nov. 1818. He was 
educated by his father, who was a private 
tutor, known a£ a Cireek scholar, and author 
of A Latin grammar. He entered the public 
^enice as a lad of fourteen in 183ii under 
""'ir Francis Palgrave, by whom he was em- 
' n work connected with the Kecord 
t the clinpter-house of "West- 
r Abbey. Here he continued his 
V for many years, arranmng and mak- 
g iaventoriee of the national records then 
anted in that building. In August 1851 he 

rinot«d to be assistant-keeper of the 
of the second class, and was raised 
» be It firsl-clnss assistant-keeper in June 
B59, ft pDtition which he enjoyed to his 
■nth. About this time Burtt superintended 
n*al from the old chapter-house to 
^ newlv erMted record olBce in flatter 
Lc of the vast laags of documents which 
d been lying, many of them unsorted and 



the dean and chapter of Lincoln, In 1863 | 
he became aecretaiy of the Hoyol Archfeo- 
logical Institute, to which he subsequently 
added the editorship of the ' Archtcologieal 
Journal.' He was tor many years the prima 
mover of all the operations of the institute, 
especially in connection with it« annual con- 
gresses, which were ably organised by him. 
As a private friend Burtt was much and d»- 
servedly valued. He died after a protracted 
iElnesB at hia residence at Tidae Hill on ■ 
1-5 Dec. 1876, and was buried in Nunhead I 
Cemetery. Burtt contributed a large number 1 
of archFCotoeical and historieal papers to the 
'Journal of the Archieologicel Institute,' 
the 'Gentleman's Magazine,' the ' Athenseum,' 
' Archeologia Cantiana,' and other kindred 
periodicals. He also edited the * Household 
Exw.'nses of John of Brabant and of Thomas 
andll. "" .----- 



BURY, AUTHUR, D.D. (1624-1714P), 
theologian, wns the sou of (he Rev. John 
Bury (1580-1667) [q.v.], and matriculated a1 
Exeter College, Oxford, on 5 April 1639, aged 
15. He took his degree of B.A. on 29 Xov, 
1642, wos elected a Petreian fellow nf bis col- 
lege on 30 June 1643, and become full fellow 
on6Mavl645. WTienOxfordwosgarriso 
for the king. Bury laboured at the works of 
defence and took his turn among the guards 
who watched over its safely. Like most ' 

associates, he refused to submit to 1 
pBrliomentar; visitors of the university, e 
vBS driven from the city to take refuge with 
hia sequestered father in Devonshire. At 
the Restoration he was restored to his fel- 
lowship, and was offered, according to his 
1 etatemsnt in after life, preferment 
Dre than eight times the value' of the 
orship of his college, but declined the 
offer. In 1666 the rectorship at Exeter Col- 
lege became vacant, and Bury was elected 
'2/ May), partly on the recommendation of 
i-rchbishop Sheldon and partly under instruc- 
:ions from Charles II (which were somewhat 
resented by the college) that he should be 
elected, ' notwithstanding any statute or 
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custom thereof to the contrary, with which 
we are graciously pleased to dispense in this 
behalf/ On 22 June in the same year he 
took the degree of B.D. and five days later 
became D.D. Bury claimed to have intro- 
duced some improvements in the colle^ 
rules, and to have expended over 700/. m 
the erection of college buildings and in the 
enlargement of the rector^s lodgings; but 
there were disputes in 1669 over tne election 
of fellows, when he suspended five of them 
at a stroke, and the visitor in 1675 com- 
plained of his management of the college 
Srofjerty and of the laxity of the internal 
iscipline. Against this it is only fair to 
state that Dean Prideaux, when speaking of 
the * drinking and duncery ' at Exeter Col- 
lege, referred to Bury as * a man that very 
well understands businesse and is always 
very vigorous and diligent in it/ In 1689 a 
still more serious trouble arose. Bury had 
expelled one of the fellows on, as it seems, a 
groundless charge of incontinence, and the 
visitor ordered the restoration of the * socius 
ejectus.' The rector was contumacious, and, 
when the bishop held a formal visitation, 
tried to shut the gates against him. Bury 
and his backers among the fellows were 
thereupon" expelled, ana a new rector was 
elected in his stead. The legality of Bury^s 
deprivation was tried in the king's bench 
and carried to the House of Lords, with the 
result that on 10 Dec. 1694 the latter tri- 
bunal gave its decision against Bury. By 
his ejection his numerous family were re- 
ducea to ^at distress. 

A treatise issued in 1690, under the title 
of * The Naked Gospel, by a true son of the 
Church of England,' was discovered to be 
the work of Bury, and for some passages in 
it a charge of Socinianism was brought 
against him by his enemies. His object was 
to free the gospel from the additions and 
corruptions of later ages, and he sums up its 
doctrines * in two precepts — believe ana re- 
pent.' An answer to it was published in 
1690 by William NichoUs, feUow of Merton 
College. Another reply came out in the 
next year from Thomas Long, B.D., and a 
third appeared in 1725, the latter being the 
work of Henry Felton, D.D. In spite of the 
publication by Le Clerc of * An Historical 
Vindication oJthe Naked Gospel,' the treatise 
was condemned by a decree of convocation of 
Oxford (19 Aug. 1690) and was publicly burnt 
in the area of the schools. On 30 Aug. there 
was issued from the press a letter of fifteen 
pages, evidently the composition of Bury, with 
the title of * The Fires continued at Oxford,' in 
defence of his conduct, and in 1691 he brought 
out, under his own name, a second edition 



of * The Naked GospeL' Twelve years later 
(1703) he published an enlarged work, ' The 
rational Deist satisfy'dby a just accountof the 
Gospel. In two parts; second edition.' Bury 
was also the author of several sermons and of 
a tract called ^ The Constant Communicant,' 
1081. The titles of the pamphlets provoked 
by his controversies may be read in Boase 
and Courtney's 'Bibliotheca Comubiensis,' 
ii. 772. He was one of the vicars of Bamp- 
ton, Oxford, but resigned the charge in 
1707. The date of his death is not known 
with certainty, but is believed to have been 
about 1714. 

[Boase's Keg. of Exeter College, pp. zxxiii, 
Ixv, 68-83, 212, 229; Luttrell's Belation of 
State Affairs (1857), ii. 227. iii. 410-11 ; Hunt's 
Eeligious Thoughts, ii. 195-201 ; Account Ex- 
amined, or a YindicatioD of Dr. Arthur Buiy, 
18-20; Prideaux lietters (Camden Soc.), p. Ill ; 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vii. 473, 502, 3rd ser. 
i. 264 ; Wood's Athens Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 483 ; 
Visitation of Oxford (Camden Soc.) p. 13.] 

W. P. C. 

BURY, Lady CHARLOTTE SUSAN 
MARIA (1775-1861), novelist, youngest 
child of John Campbell, fifth duke of Ar- 
gyll, by Elizabeth, second daughter of John 
Gunning of Castle Coot in Roscommon, and 
widow of James Hamilton, sixth duke of 
Hamilton, was bom at Argyll House, Oxford 
Street, London, 28 Jan. 1776. Li her youth 
she was remarkable for her personal beauty, 
and the charm of her manners rendered her 
one of the most popular persons in society, 
while the sweetness and excellence of her 
character endeared her more especially to 
those who knew her in the intimacy of private 
life. She was always distinguished by her 
passion for the belles-lettres, and was accus- 
tomed to do the honours of Scotland to the 
literary celebrities of the day. It was at one 
of her parties that Sir Walter Scott became 
personally acquainted with Monk Lewis. 
When aged twenty-two she produced a vo- 
lume of poems, to which, however, she did not 
affix her name. She married, 14 June 1796, 
Colonel John Campbell (eldest son of Wal- 
ter Campbell of Scnawfield, by his first wife 
Eleanora Kerr), who, at the time of his de- 
cease in Edinburgh 15 March 1809, was 
member of parliament for the Ayr burghs. 
By this marriage she had nine children, 
ol whom, however, only two survived her, 
Ladv A. Lennox and Mrs. William Russell. 
Lady Charlotte Campbell married secondly, 
17 March 1818, the Rev. Edward John 
Bury (only son of Edward Bury of Taun- 
ton) ; he was of University College, Oxford, 
B. A. 1811, M.A. 1817, became rector of Lich- 
field, Hampshire, in 1814, and died at Arden- 
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mple Castle, Dumbortonahin;, Mny 183^, 

id 43, baviiiff bad issue two daughters. 

I Lady Clmrlotle becoming- a ■widow in 

[)9 abt) was appointed lady-iD-waitiue in 

le household of the Princess of Wales, a&r- 

rards Queen Caroline, when it ia believed 

■'(hat she kept n diary, in which she recorded 

ttie foibles uod failiugs of the unfortunate 

priocees and other membcirs of the court. 

After her marrisso with Mr. Uuiy she waa 

the author of various contributions to light 

|-.liti!intiuv, and some of her novels were once 

tjfjy popular, ohhough now almost forgotten. 

■^'hen the ' Diary illuatrative of the Times 

Bof Gt<orgu IV' appeared in two volumes in 

k1&38, it was thoueht to bear evidence of a 

bmiliarity with the scenes depicted which 

could only be attributed to Lady Charlotte, 

It was reviewed with much severity, and at^ 

tiibut«d to her ladyship by both the ' Edin- 

IJnigh' and ' Quarterly ' Reviews. The vo- 

gunes, however, sold rapidly, and several 

ciitiona were disposed of in a few weeks, 

' a char^ of tbe authorship was not at the 

le denied, and as no one has mnce arisen 

aiming to have written the diary the public 

Sttbrarioa now catalogue the work under Lady 

arlotte's name. She died at SI Sloane 

wt, Chelsea, 31 March 1861. The once 

uelahraled beauty, the delight of tbe highest 

^TCles of London society, died quite forgotten 

aoDg strangers in a lodging-houae, and her 

nth Mrtificate at Somerset House curiously 

I, 'daughter of a duke and wife of the 

r. E, J, Bury, holding no benefice.' 

The following is believed to be a complete 

"nt of Lady Burr's writings ; many of them 

riginally appeared without her name, but 

iven at that time there does not seem to have 

secret as to the identity of the 

' Poems on several Occasions, by 

ft Udy,* 1T97. 2. • Alia Giomata, orTo the 

"■ ■' anonymous, 1B26. 3. ' ilirlation,' 

snymous, 1838, which went to three 

.ffitiona. 4. ' Separation,' by the author of 

' ' Flirttttion,' 1830. 6. ' A Marriage in High 

Life,' edited by the author of ' Flirtation,' 

1828. 6, ■ Journal of the Heart,' edited by 

the_ author of '^Tirtstion,' 1R30. 7. 'The 

r-IMunMreated and the Ensnared,' anonymous, 

""4. 8, ' Journal of the Heart,' second se- 

, edited by the author of ' Flirtation," 

JS. B. 'The Devoted,' by the author of 

E7heINuiiherited,']a^6. 10. 'Love.'an 

J, 1837; second edition 18(K). 11. ' 

1 Peeress, or the days of Fojt,' by 
1. C F. Gore, edited by Lady C. Bury, 
", li. 'The Three Great Sanctuaries oi 
any: Valambrosa, Camaldoli, Lavemas,' 
I poem historical and legendary, with en- 
"niTiogaAum drawing? by the Bev. E.Burv, 



1«33. 13. 'Diary illustrative oftbe Times of 
George the Fourth,' anon v mo us, 1838, 3 vols. 
14. -The Divorced,' by liidy C. S. M. Bunr, 
1S37: another edition 1858. 15. 'Family 
Records, or the Two Sisters,' by Lady C. S. M. 
Bury, 1^1. And 16, a posthumous work en- 
titled ' The Two Baronets,' a novel of fashion- 
life, by the Ut* Lady C. S. M. Bmr, I 
1^34. She is also said to have been the | 
writer of two volumes of prayers,' Suspirium I 
Sanctorum,' which were dedicated to Dr. ^ 
Qoodenough, bishop of Carlisle. 

[Colbum's New Monthly Magarine, ilix. 78- 
77(1837). portrait; Burka'a Portrait Gallery of 
FoniaIeB(1833), i. 103-6; AUibone's Dicliiinarj 
of English Literohire (1859), i. 308.] Q. C. B, 

BURY, EDWARD (1616-1700), ejected 
inister, bom in Worcestershire in 1616, ac- 
cording to Walker was originally a tailor, 
and was put into the living of Great Bolas, 
Shropshire, in place of a deprived rector. I 
Caloiov says that Itury was a man of learn- j 
ing, educated at Coventry grammar school 
and at Oxford, and that before obtaining 
the rectory of Great Bolos be had been chap- 
lain in a gentleman's family and assistant to 
an aged minister. He received presbyterian 
ordination. The dat« at which he began his 
ministry at Great Bolas was before 1654. 
In the parish records he signs himself 
'minister and register' till 1661, when, 
consequence of the act for coniirmina' pos- 
session of benefices, he signs ' rector. Hit 
entries show that he was somewhat given 
astrology. Ejected in 1662, Bury, who i 
mained at Great Bolas in a house he had 
built, was suWected to great privations. On 

Philip Hem 

his disposal 
of Wem. Henry's diary, 22 July 1681, haa 
an account of the distraint of Dury's goods 
(he is here called Berry) fortaking part at a 
private fast on 14 June. After ibis he was 
It good deal hunted about from place to place. 
En later life his circumstances were improved 
by bequests. Ho became blind some years 
before his death, which occurred on 5 May 
1700, owing to a mortilication in one foot. 
By his wife Mary, he had at least five chil- 
dren: 1. Edward, 6. 1654; 2. Margarit (tic), 
h. 12 Feb. 16,j5; 3. John, 6. 14 March 1657; 
4. Maty, 6. 13 Aug. 1600; 5. Samuel [q.T.] 
The following is Calamy's list of his publi- 

Spiritual Touchstone," 

Snort Catechism, containing the FundSi- \ 

mental Points of Religion," 1660. 

lative Duties.' 4. 'Death Improv'J, and.l 

Immoderate Sorrow for Deceased l-'rienda f 

and Relatives Reprov'd,' 1675; 2nd edit,.! 



e 1680, Philip Henrv gives 
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1693. 6. 'The Husbandman's Companion, 
containing an 100 occasional meditations, 
&c., suitea to men of that employment,' 1677. 
6. ' England's Bane, or the Deadly Danger 
of Drunkenness.' 7. * A Sovereign Antidote 
against the Fear of Death,' 1681, 8vo (in Dr. 
Williams's library). 8. * An Help to Holy 
Walking, or a Guide to Glory,' 1705. 

[Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, 
pt. ii. pp. 310, 368; Calamy's Account, 1713, 
p. 557 seq. ; Continuation, 1727, p. 723 seq.; Lee's 
Diaries and Letters of P. Henry, 1882, pp. 289, 
301 ; Extracts from the Registers of Bolas 
Magna by Rev. R. S. Turner.] A. Gt. 

BURY, EDWARD (1794-1868), engi- 
neer, was born at Salford, near Manchester, 
on 22 Oct. 1794. His early education was 
received at a school in the city of Chester, 
and his youth was remarkable for the fond- 
ness which he displayed for machinery, and 
for the ingenuity which he exhibited m the 
construction of models. His scholastic edu- 
cation being finished, he went through the 
usual course of mechanical engineering, and 
he eventually established himself at Liver- 
pool as a manufacturer of engines. 

In 1830 the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway was opened, and for several years 
after this period Bury devoted his attention 
to the construction of engines for railways. 
He supplied many of the first engines used 
on the Liverpool and Manchester and on 
the London and Birmingham railways. In 
the * Transactions of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers ' for 17 March 1840 will be found 
a valuable paper by him, * On the Locomotive 
Engines of the London and Birmingham 
Railway,' in which he discusses the relative 
advantages of four and six wheels, and con- 
tributes a series of tables which are of the 
greatest imiK)rtance in the history of loco- 
motive traction, and of considerable interest 
in the theory of steam-drawing enpnes. 
Bury about this time introduced a series of 
improved engines for the steamboats employed 
on the Rhone, which attracted much atten- 
tion on the continent, and led to his being 
consulted by the directors of most of the 
railways then being constructed in Europe. 

For some years after the opening of the Lon- 
don and Birmingham railway, in September 
1838, Bury had the entire charge of the loco- 
motive department of that line. He subse- 
quently imdertook the management of the 
whole of the rolling stock for the Great 
Northern railway. In each case his admi- 
nistrative services were duly recognised by 
the directors, and his engineering capabilities, 
his mechanical knowledge, his ffood judg- 
ment, and his tact, secured for mm, m an 



unusual degree, the confidence of those who 
were employed under him. 

On 1 Feb. 1844 Bury was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, his claim being founded 
on the great improvements which he had in- 
troduced, especially in adjusting, the dimen- 
sions of the cylinder and driving wheels, and 
the effective pressure of the steam. 

In the ' Annual Report of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers ' for the session 1866-7 
we find Bury tendering his resignation. The 
council of the Institution permitted him to 
retire under exceedingly gratifying circum- 
stances. During his later years he lived at 
Crofbon Lodge, "Windermere. He died at 
Scarborough on 26 Nov. 1868. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1859-60, 
vol. X. ; Minutes of Proceedings of Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 1859.] R. H-t. 

BURY, Mrs. ELIZABETH (1644-1720), 
diarist, was baptised 12 March 1644 at Clare, 
Suffolk, the day of her birth having probably 
been 2 March (Account of the Life and Death 
of Mrs, Elizabeth Bury, p. 1). Her father 
was Captain Adams Lawrence of Linton, 
Cambridgeshire ; her mother was Elizabeth 
Cutts of Clare, and besides Elizabeth there 
were three other children. In 1648, when 
Elizabeth was four years old, Captain Law- 
rence died, and in 1661 Mrs. Lawrence re- 
married (ib. 3), her second husband being Mr. 
Nathaniel Bradshaw, B.D., minister of a 
j church in the neighbourhood. About 1664 
I Elizabeth described herself as * converted,' 
I and she commenced that searching method 
, of introspection with the evidence of which 
I her * Diary ' abounds. Her studies, begun 
rigidly at four in the morning, in spite of 
delicate health, embraced Hebrew {ib, 6), 
French, music, heraldry, mathematics, philo- 
sophy, philology, anatomy, medicine, and di- 
vinity. Her stepfather, Mr. Bradshaw, be- 
ing one of the ejected ministers in 1662, the 
family moved to Wivelingham, Cambridge- 
shire. Elizabeth in 1664 be^n writing down 
her * experiences ' in her * Diary,' * concealing 
her accounts' at the onset *in shorthand.' 
In 1667, on 1 Feb., she married Mr. Griffith 
Lloyd of Henmiingford-Grey, Huntingdon- 
shire, who died on 13 April 1682. In her 
widowhood, which lasted another fifteen years, 
Mrs. Lloyd passed part of her time in Norwich. 
She was married at Bury to Samuel Bury 

1q. v.], nonconformist mmister, on 29 May 
697, having previously refused to marry 
three several churchmen, whose initials are 
given, because * she could not be easy in their 
communion.' 

Mrs. Bury was mistress of a good estate, and 
was described as 'a great benefactrix' (tb, 6). 



Tftctical books, 



(nAi.LAED's BritUh Ladiet, ; 
wledtfe of the r 




\», p. 425) ; lier 

risbg(^.424): 'her gift in prayer wis very 
nordiavy'CAccounfiSO); and she had'Q 
Lo written up in her closet in Hebrew, 
*'Thou. Lord, seeat me," . . . lo keep her 
fae&n fVom tridiug.' She became infirm after 
1712, and died 8 May 1730, aged 76. Mr. 
Bury gave the fullest testimony to hit wife's 
— \aep learning and unfailing excelleuces. Dr. 
ffAttd described her iw ' a pattern for the 
it unbom.' Her funeral sermon 
U prwclied at Bristol on 22 May 1720 by 
e Hev. William Tong, and was printed 
Bristol the same year ; a thini eaitioD i 
reached the next year, 1721. ' The Account 
of the Life and UiMithof Mrs. Bury,' Bristol, 
'.720, included the extant portions of her 
f, the funeral sermon, a life by her hu»- 
D elegy by Dr. Watts. 
f Aeeount of the Life and Death of Mrs. Eliat- 
|U) BBT7,ehiptljr eolluctedontof her own Diary. 
Wth Fuenl Sermon. &e.. Bristol, 1720 ; Biil- 
'd(d'» Briliah tudiw, pp. 302, 321, 421 er. aoq.l 
J.H. 
[ BDBT, HENRY db, [See BEDEitic] 

I BUBT, JOHN (/. 1557), translator, 
ta&duated at Cambridge B.A. 1563, and 
HjL 1655 j he tranalnted from Greek into 
~ iglish ' Iftocrat is nd Demonicuni oratio pa- 

renetica ' or ' Admonysion \a Demonicus,' 

with a dedication to bis uncle. Sir W. Chester, 

1607. 

[Tanner's Bill. Brit. H3 ; Ames's Typogr. 

Aniiq. (Herbert), 358 ; Cooper's Athens Ouilab. 

i. 174.] W. H. 

BURY, JOHN (1680-1667), divine, the 
eon of a descendant of the Devonshire family 
of Bury, long reaidenl at Colyton, who wbb in 
bminesB at Tiverton, was bom there in 1580. 
On 9 Feb. 1697 he was elected a scholar of 
« Christi College, Oxford, and in 1603, 
If after he had taken bis decree of B.A., 
le the first fellow of BaTliol College 
■t the bequest of Peter Blundeil. After 
' ir several years at the university 
to hie native countv, where he 
1 the vicarage of Heatitree and a 
in Exeter Cathedral, his collation to 
T preferment dating 20 March 1((.37. 
. e presentment of Bury and the other pre- 
ndariee at Laud's visitation, 1» June 1634, 
.. MSS. Comm. 4tli Rep. 
J. A few ye&TH later he resignMl his bene- 
D favour of a relation, and accepted the 
py of Widworthy in the same county. 
« la(t«r preferment he retained until lus 




death, and after the Kestjiration (2 Mnrcta | 
1662) the rectory of St. Mnry Slajor, Exeter, 
was conferred upon bim. He tiled on fi July I 
1667, and was buried in the'niiddlH area' f 
of E.xeter Cathedral, ' a little below the ' 
pulpil.' His litt^rary works were few in 
number— two sermoAs (1610 and 1631) and 
a catechism for tbe nee of his parishioners at 
Widworthy (1661). He endowed n school 
in St. Sidwell's, Exeter, left funds for tbe 
maintenance of thirteen poor persons in St. 
Cstherine's Almsbouse in the same city and 
for the poor of his native town of Tiverton, 
and largely added to the resources of the 

fublic workhouse at St. Sidwell's. Canon 
turybad two sons, Arthur ["q. v.], the rector 
of Exeter College, Oxford, and John, a colonel 
in the parliamentary army. Portraits of all 
three are in the present workhouse at Exeter. ' 

[Prince's Wonhias. 152-4 iHardingsTivertoa. 
book iii, S76, iv. 113; Wood's Athenie OxoD. ed. 
Bliss, iii. 777 ; Oliver's Exeter, 152.1 

W. P. C. 

BTTRT, RICHARD de (1281-1345), 

bishop of Durham, was tbe son of Sir Richard 
Aungerville, and ia known as. Richard da 
Bury from bis birthplace of Bury St. Ed- 
munds. Higfathordied when he was a child, 
leaving liim to tbe charge of his uncle, John 
de Willoughby, a prie«t. Richard studied 
at Oxford, where he gained distinction as a 
Bcbolar. On leaving Oxford he became a 
BenedictinemoukatDurbnm. Hewascboaen 
on account of bia learning to bo tutor to 
Edward of Windsor, son of Edward IF. and 
afterwards Edward HI. He was also trea- 
BurerofGuienne on behalf of his pupil. When 
Queen Isabella left her husband, taking her 
with her, Richard supplied her with 
evenues of Guienne. The 
him, but be Hed to Paris. 
Thither he was pursued and had to take 
sanctuary. Isabella prospered in her oppo- 
sition to her husband, and the young Ed- 
word lU heaped honours on bis former tutor, 
for whom he had a great regard, liicliard 
was made successively cofferer, treasurer of 
the wardrobe, archdeacon of Northampton, 
prebendary of Lincoln, Sanim, and Lichfield, 
ad keeper of tbe privy seal. He was twice 
>nt as ambassador to Pope John XXII, 
lio made bim a chaplain of the papal chnpel 
and allowed bim to appear attended by 
twenty chaplains and thirty-six knights. In 
1333 lie was made dean of Welts, and at the 
end of tbe same year was appointed bishop 
of Durham by papal provision at the kings 
request. This appointment was in opposition 
to the wishes of the monks of Durham, who 
had elected their learned aub-prior, Kobert de 
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Graystanes. They were, however, unable to 
withstand the pope and king combined, and 
accepted Ilichard de Bury with a good grace. 
Kichard was consecrated bishop of Durham 
at Chertsey on the Sunday before Christmas 
Day 1333, in the presence of the king and 
queen, the king of Scots, and all the magnates 
this side the Trent. Rarely had a bishop 
met with such signal marks of favour. Next 
vear he was made high chancellor of Eng- 
land, and treasurer in 1336. In 1335 he 
resigned the office of chancellor that he might 
serve the king as ambassador in Paris, Hai- 
nault, and Germany. In this capacity his 
coolness and clearness of judgment made him 
most valuable to the king, and he was again 
employed in 1337 as a commissioner for the 
affairs of Scotland. On the outbreak of the 
French war his diplomatic services came to 
an end, and he retired with satisfaction from 

fublic work to the duties of his own diocese, 
n 1342 he was again employed in the con- 
genial task of making a truce with the Scot- 
tish king. 

The lands of the bishopric were undisturbed 
during Richard's episcopate, and he was not 
called upon to engage in warfare which was 
entirely abhorrent to him. In the affairs of 
his diocese he was a capable official and a 
good administrator, as is shown by his chan- 
cery rolls, which are the earliest preserved 
in the archives of Durham. He was also an 
admirable ecclesiastic, beloved for his kind- 
liness and charity. He was always ready to 
do the business of his office, and his progress 
through his diocese was marked by an or- 
ganised distribution of alms to the poor, 
amounting in the case of journeys between 
Durham and Newcastle to eight pounds ster- 
ling. But Richard de Bury was above all 
things a scholar and a promoter of learning. 
He surrounded himself with learned men ; 
Thomas Bradwardin, Richard Fitzralph, and 
other less known scholars were among his 
chaplains. Some book was always read aloud 
to him when he sat at table, and afterwards 
he used to discuss with his attendants what 
had been read. He possessed more books 
than all the other bishops put together. 
Wherever he went his room was filled with 
books, which were piled upon the floor so 
that his visitors found some difficulty in 
steering a clear course. He had passionate 
enthusiasm for the discovery of manuscripts. 
He tells us himself (PhilMblon, ch. viii.) 
that he used his high offices of state as a 
means of collecting books. He let it be 
known that books were the most acceptable 
presents which could be made to him. He 
searched the monastic libraries and rescued 
precioua manuscripts from destruction. His 



account of the state of English libraries is 
exactly parallel to that g^en by Boccaccio of 
the libraries of Italy. The manuscripts lay 
neglected, 'murium foetibus cooperti et ver- 
mium morsibus terebrati.' Moreover Richard 
had agents in Paris and in Germany who were 
charg^ to gather books for his library. He 
deserves to rank among the first bibliophiles 
of England. Nor was he selfish in his pur- 
suit. His aim was to raise the intellectual 
standard and to provide the necessary ma- 
terial for students. For this end he founded 
during his lifetime a library at Oxford in 
connection with Durham College, and made 
rules for its management. Five scholars 
were to be appointed librarians, three of 
whom were to be present and to assent to 
the loan of every oook. He was anxious 
that all should be taught to use books care- 
fully and respect them as they merited. He 
deplored the prevailing ignorance of Greek, 
and provided his library with Greek and 
Hebrew grammars. His literary sympathies 
were wide, and his library was by no means 
confined to theology. He declares his pre- 
ference of liberal studies to the study of 
law, and urges that the works of the poets 
ought not to be omitted from any one's read- 
ing. While thus actively engaged in fosterinsr 
learning he died at Auckland in 1345, ana 
was buried in Durham cathedral. 

Richard de Bury can scarcely claim to be 
regarded as himseu a scholar ; he was rather 
a patron and an encourager of learning. He 
corresponds in England to the early human- 
ists in Italy, men who collected manuscripts 
and saw the possibilities of learning, though 
they were unable to attain to it themselves. 
He was recognised as a member of the new 
literary fraternity of Europe, and was pene- 
trated by the cnief ideas of himianism, as 
the ' Philobiblon * sufficiently shows. Petrarch, 
who met him at Avignon, describes him as 
* vir ardentis ingenii nee literarum insciuSy 
abditarum rerum ab adolescentia supra fidem 
curiosus' {Epiat de Hebus Fam. iii. 1). 
Petrarch's account of his own relations with 
him harmonises with this description of an 
ardent amateur. Petrarch wished for some 
information about the geography of Thule, 
and applied to Richard, who answered that 
he haa not his books with him, but would 
write to him on his return home. Though 
Petrarch more than once reminded him of 
his promise, he never received an answer. 
Richard was not so learned that he could 
afford to confess ignorance. His merit lies 
in his love for books, his desire to promote 
learning, and his readiness to learn from 
others. His rules for his library at Dur- 
ham College were founded on those already 



adopted for the library of the Sorbanne, which 
he Sbw on his vidit to Paris. 

Bale, following LclaDd, epeabs of a collec- 
tion of Kicliard <le Bmy's ' Epistolse Fami- 
liues.' Thia. however, seems to be a mistake. 
A mautisoript ' Liber Epistolaris quoodam 
Kjcardi de Burr.' is in the possession of 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore, but it is a tormal ■ letter 
writ«i,' nude for one engaged in business of 
Tuious kinds : to this are appended a number 
of ol&cia] letters, totas of Ricard's o-n-n and 
numv royal letters of importance {Siatarkal 
MSk OmmimoH, 4tli Hep. 85, 5th Rep. 370, 
&C>) Richard's greal work Is the > Plillo- 
bIbloD,' which was wiitten as a sort of hand- 
book to hi« libisiT at Durham College, It 
is an admirable treatise in praise of learn- 
ing, at times rhetorical, but full of Kcnuine 
fervour. ' No one can serve books an3 Mam- 
Bon,' he exclaims, and he urges the refining 
iflUBmw of study. He gives nn iuieresting 
aiplion of the means by which he col- 
1 his library ; he examines the state of 
n Engtknd and France. He speaks 
of boobs BS one w!io lored tbem, and givee 
directiona for their careful use. Finally, he 
■xplaitis his rules for the managfement of the 
Ubruy which he founded. The -work is an 
^' tirabloeidiibitionof thetemperof B book- 
ir Knd librarian. The ' I'hilobiblon ' was 
npriDtMlatCoiogne(I4T3); thenbvHust, 
it Sptmi (1483) : at Paris Inr BadiHa,'.\scen- 
1aa,uidalaobyJeanPetit(1500); at Oxford, 
|lit«d by Thomas James (Id99>; at Leipzig 
1574), at the end of ' Philulogicanun Bpisto- 
~ mCenturia unB;'aud, edited byCocneris, 
t Paris ( Aubry), 1856. It was trans- 
£ed by J. Bellingham Inglis, LondoI^ 1632, 
~id there is also an .\mencan edition of this 
inBlation(Albany,l@6l). Professor Henrr 
orley gives an epitome of the book in hi's 
!ngli*liiWriUrs,'ii.43,&c. It was edited and 
_MUlated again by llr. E. C. Thomas in 1885. 
I Richard de Bui/b librarv at Oiford was 
~~ ined etthediseolutionofthe monasteries, 
a Durham College shared the fate of the 
astic fountlaiion to which it was annexed. 
me of the bnolw went to the Bodleian, 
e Ut BalBol College, and some to Dr. 
ueoTgtt Owen of Goteow, who purchased 
Bfaam College Irom EdwnnI VI (Cahbb!!, 
■it. 1772, p. 310). 

[ [^xtnicta from tha Chancery Rolls of Richard 
IB BIU7 are given in Hntchioeaa's Durham, i. 
'98, &c. Ths authority for the life of fiichard 
B Biu7 is William de Chnmbie in Wharton's 
Dglia Sacra, i, 76A ; alio Histaric DunelmensiB 
triptorea (Snrtees Soc,), 1839, p. 139, &c, tho 
' — nenls in Bymur'a Ftoilera. vol. ii.; see, too, 
I Script. Brit. Cat. (16ia), p. 161; God- 
, Ds Fraculibns (1743), p. 747; ilutcluo- 



'a Burhatn, i. 284 ; Kippis'. 



of Edward Bury (JOIfl 
1 700) [q. v.], was bom at Great Boltts.Shroi 
sbire, where he was baptiBed on 21 April I66t 
He was educated at Thomas Doolil lie's acs 
demy, then at Islington. Here he was contnm 
porarywith Matthew Henry, who entered ii 



strongfriendship with Bury. EdmimdCalamy 
(1671-1732) [q. v.], who entered in 1683, 
speaks of Bury as a at udent of philosophy, not 
divinity. Bury's first settlement was at Bury 
St. Edmunds, prior to the date of the Tolera- 
tion Aet,16e9. InieOOahouseinChurcbBato 
Street was bought, and converted into a place 
of worship. The congregation was conside- 
rable, and Bury became a recognised leader of 
Suffolk dissent. In Tymms's ' Handbook of 
Bury St. Edmunds ' it is stated that Daniel 
Defoe was an attendant on his ministry. 

In 1696 we find Bury engaged in collect- 
ing a list of the nonconforming miiiisters 



through Samuel Angler. On II Aug. 1700, 
John Fairfax, ejected fifom Borking-cum- 
[feedham, Suffolk, died (aged seventy-^ix) 
at his house in that parish; Bury preached 
two funeral sermons for him, and Palmer 
rightly infers, from expressions in the one at 
the actual fiineral at Barking, that, by an 
unusual concession, it was delivered in the 
parish church. 

The still exiatinv chapel in Churchgate 
Street waa built in 1711 , and opened 3U Due. 
Bury preached the opening aermon. Bury, 
who WHS tortured with stone, went with 
his wife to Bath in the autumn of 1719, on 
n journey of health. Just before he set out 
on his return home, he received overtures 
fi-om Lewin's Mead, Bristol. Tliia was the 
larger of the two presbyterian congregations 
in Bristol, and it had been vacant since the 
death of Michael Pope in 1718, It counted 
1,600 adherents. Some of its members had 
been sheriffs of the city : others were ' persona 
of condition ; divers very rich, many more very 
substantial, few poor. The whole congrega- 
tion computed worth near 400,000 J.' Bury 
agreed to go to Bristol for six months ' to 
make a tryal of the waters there.' Ho ar- 
rived there on 8 April 1720. In little mora 
than a month he lost his irife. His stay at 
Brislol was permanent ; he got as assistant 
(pHJbably in 1721) John Diaper, who a" 
ci'cdi^d him as pastor, and resigned in 17 
Under Burj'a ministry the congregat 
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iDcreased both in nurabera and in wealth. In 
the Hewley Buit, 1830-4^ [see Bowles, Ei>- 
wabd], great paing were taken by the uni- 
tarian defendants to collect indications of 
conceesioQ to heterodox opinion on the part 
of Bury, as a representative presbjterian of 
hia time. James has shown that the ' Ex- 
hortation ' at Savae^'s ordination, quoted 
to prove (which it does not) opposition to 
the Calvinistic doctrine of election, was not 
by Bury, but hv John Rastrick, M.A., of 
iWi (i. 18 Aug. 1727, aged seventy-eight). 
The streuKth of the unitarian case is in a. 
farewell fetter from Buiy to his Lewin's 
Head congregation. He here says, ' I never 
was prostituted to any party, but have en- 
deavoured to serve Ood as a catholic chris- 
tian,' and s^aks of requirements which have 
no good Scripture warrant, aa makinc' ' apo- 
cryphal sins and duties.' The address is 
esaentially practical, avoiding controversy, 
and the strain is fervently evangelical. Bury 
died 10 March 1730, and was buried in St. 
James's churchyard, where formerly was an 
altar tomh with Latin epitaphs to Buiy 
and his wife (given in Cobbt and Evufss 
Mrufol, 1816, li. 181). The pariah register 
has the entry, 'Burialls 17^, March 15. 
Mr. Samll. Bury. Tom [i.e. tomb] a techer 
lewends mead meating.' HisportraJt hangs 
in the vestiy at Bury St. ISlmundB. He 
married, on 29 May 1697, Elizabeth [q. v.], 
second daughter of Captain AdamsLawrence, 
of Linton, Cambridgeshire. 

Bury published: 1. 'A Scriptural Cate- 
chism, being an Abridgment of Mr. 0, Stock- 
ton's, design'd especially for the use of charity 
schools in Edmund's-Bury,' 1899 (not seen). 

2. 'A Collection of Pi ta 1 ma , Hymns, &c.,' 
for private use, 3rd ed. 1713 (not seen). 

3. 'BpifKuiia. The People's Lamentation for 
the Lobs of their Dead Ministers, or Three 
Sermons occasioned by the death of the late 
Reverend and Learned Divines, Mr. John 
Fairiai and Mr. Timothy Wright,' 1702, 8vo, 

4. 'A Funeral Sermon for the Rev. Mr. 
Samuel Cradock,' &c 1707, 8vo. 5. 'Two 
sermons preadi'd at the opening of a new 
erected Chappel in St. Edmunds-Burv,' &c., 
1712,8vo. 6. 'A Funeral Sermon for Ifiobert 
Baker,Esq.,'&c.,1714,8vo. 7. 'TheQues- 
tions ' at the ordination of S. Savage, printed 
with John Kastrick's ' Sermon ' on the occa- 
won, 1714,8vo. 8. ' An Account of the Life 
and Death of Mrs. Elizabeth Bury, &c,, 
chiefly collected out of her own Diary,' 
Bristol, 1720, 8vo, 4th edit. 1725, 8vo. 



ToDlmin's Hiitor. View of Prot. Diss.. 1814, 
p. S84; Calany's HUtor, Account of My Own 



I Time, 1830, i. lOB; Prat. Diss. Mag. 1791, 
I p. 235 i Mnrch's Hi^t. of Fresb. and Gen. BapL 
Churcbes in W. of Eng., 1835, p. 107 sq.i 
Historical lUuatrstionB and Proofs, in Shore v. 
Attornej-Gen. [by Joemh Hunter], 1839, p. 
17; Hunter'a Life of 0. EeywDod, 1842, p. 389; 
JameB'iHiat.Prwb. Chapels and Charities, 1867, 
pp. 165 »q„ 63* Bq., 676, 679 ; Browne's Hist, of 
Congregation alism in Norf. and Suff., 1877i pp, 
420. 498, 61S ; Bristol Times and Mirror. 13 
'April 1885; extract from Register of Bola* 
I Magna, per Ber, R. S. Turner ; Evans's MS. Utt 
: of Congiegatiune, in Dr. WillianiB'B Library; 
mannscript minute-book of Churchgate Street 
Chapel, Bury St. Edmunds ; and Bury'a pul)li«F 
I tione, noted above.] A. G, 

BTTRY, THOMAS (1655-1722), judge, 
I youngest son of Sir William Bury, knight, 
I of Lmwood in Lincolnshire, waa bom in 
1 1655, took a bachelor's degree at Lincoln Col- 
' lege, Oxford, ia February 1667, and in 1668 
was entered a student at Gray's Inn. He 
I was called to the bar in 1676, and after some 
yeara' practice became a ae^eant-at-law in 
1700, and on 26 Jan. 1701, when Sir Littel- 
ton Powys was removed to the king's bench, 
he was created a baron of the exchequer. Of 
this his epitaph says that he ' by his Clreat 
Application to the Study of the Law, raised 
himself to one of the highest Degrees in that 
Profession,' but Mr, Speaker Onslow, in hii 
I notes to BiBhop Burnet's ' HiBtory,' aflirmi 
' that it appeared from Bury's book of accounts 
(a most unlikely place for such a revelation) 
I that he gave Lord-keeper Wright a bribe cf 
1,000/. for elevating him to the bench. For 
flfteen yeara he continued to dischaige the 
duties of a puisne judge. In 1704, when 
corrupt practices had extensively prevailed 
I at the Aylesbury election, the whigs, who 
' were then defeated, knowing that proceeding 
by a petition to the HouseofCommons would 
be useless, caused actions to be brought in 
the queen's bench by some of the electcns 
against the returning officers. One of theoe 
actions, the leading case of Ashby v. Whit^ 
after judgment for the defendants in the 

Sieen s bench, from which Lord Chief Justice 
olt dissented, was taken to the House of 
Lords upon a writ of error, and the judges 
were summoned to advise the house. Of 
these judges Bury was one, and his ooinim 
was given in support of that of the lord chief 
justice in the court below ; and Lord Somen 
being of the same opinion, the decision of the 
queen's bench was reversed bv fifty to six- 
teen. On 20 and 22 April 1710 he, vrith 
Chief-justice Parker and Mr. Justice Traqr, 
at the Old Bailey, tried one Damary for riot 
and beins- ringleader of a mob. 'There is a 
letter of hia (26 June 1718) preserved among 



e (reiwurv papers to llie lord Ligli 

* oBermg a reward for tlia aopmitiiomii 

! Rolwrt Mliiiu, On llie ilealU of Sir 

tmuel Dodd, Hury wos raised by King 

'fOrge I to bt" diief baMii of the exchequer 

IJiuieirHJ. Tie died on 4 Slav i:32,8iid- 

mly, luiTiog beun engaged in liiv. diachtkrgc 

JTbisjiidiciiu duties until wiUiin a few Iioutb 

f tus deatb : and was buriitd, witli a hand- 

s tomb, in the parish cburcb of Qrant- 

311, Liitculnsltire. He left no issue, and 

J tstttlijs at Irby, near Wainfleet, passed 

D Uisgrandiiephew, William Hurr, of Ljnd- 

aod Oratige, LincoWliire. There is a 

rtniit of liim, engraved in mezzotint by 

h Smith, after a picture by J. Richardson 

litted 1730 (Noble, Oratjffei; Ui. 198). 

I [FcpasB Lires of the Judges ; CompboU's Lives 

T th* Chief JoBtJi'cs, ii. 160 ; PntenK. William 

0.6 : Burnet, v. 219 note ; Luttwll, fl. 672, 

.Wottan'>BiiTanetage,iv.90; Epitaph Ortnt- 

a church ; Tamor* Oranthnm. 18 ; Collius'i 

^^itib Biirmirtage, ir. 9fl : Cal. Treu. Papers, 

Brn$.l4 : ItodiDgtoD, p. 492 ; Catalogue Oxford 

* ' «.] J.A.H. 

I BXratT, THOMAS TALBOT (1811- 

l677), nrchitect, was descended from a 

HTumsItTahire familr, afterwards settled in 

wdtyof London. He was bonion26Sept. 

[BH, tuid was articled in 1824 te Augustus 

-Jgin. Among his foUow-pupils were Messrs. 

fcrrtfy, Dolhnan, Shaw, Late Price, Nash, 

pPalker, and Charles Mathewa the actor. He 

minenced practice in Gerrard Street, Soho, 

I 1830; and, in addition to bis architee- 

ral practice, was often engaged in engrav- 

( and lithographing his own and other 

shitects* drawings, notably those of Fugin 

End Owen Jones. He was particularly skilfid 

li colouring architectnral studies, and his aid 

"ft llkis resp-.'ct WHS otVen sought by the most 

■ninent arclilteeis of the day when they were 

jllgaged in preparing designs for competition. 

fa 1847 he published bis ' Remains of Eccle- 

"tctical W oodwork,' illustrated ^ himself; 

B 1849, his ' History and ifcscription 

[ iht Styles of Arehitecture of various 

louatliee, from the Earliest to the Present 

irioi!.' He was engaged with Pugin in 

^bg the details of tae houses of parlia^ 

It under Sir Charles Barry. He frequently 

bilNU<d Ills works at the Royal Academy 

^C4«-e«n IH46 and 1 872 : and sent to the luter- 

■ational Exhibition of 1862 a large picture 

rceenting, ol one view, all the churches, 

Mil*, public and other buildings erected 

biro, Thifi fine drawing is nowpresened 

1 nword at the Institute of British Ai^ 

. itiTt*. Among his principal works were 

IB churches and chapels, 15 parsonages, 12 



I scliools, and 20 other lar^e public buildings 1 
flud private residence* in various parts of ' 
England and Wales. He was elected nn 
associate of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects inlS39,and afellow in 1843. Id1876 
be was elected a vice-president. Ho was in 

' 1863 made a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
qtiaries, and was also a member of the council 
oftbeRoyalArcbffiologicallnstituCeof Oreat 1 
Britain and Ireland, a member of the Cam- 1 
brian Archteological Aseociation, and an as- 1 
sociate of the Society of Civil Engineers. Hia I 
collections of architectural and antiquarian ] 
books, his pictures, drawings, cabinets, and ! 
armour, were sold at Christie's in the 
autumn of 1877. On 23 Feb. 1877 he died, 
a widower and childless, and was btu-ied at 
Norwood Cemetery. 

fRedgrave's Dictionary of Artists of tha Enjt- ] 
lien l^hool : Journnl of Ihs ArFbnologicnl Inati- I 
tate ; .4rchiEologia Cambredsis i Trensocrions of | 
the InelitutB of British Architects: Buildsr, 
1877.] W.H.T. 

BUSBT, RICHARD (ie0&-1605). head- ] 
masterofWestminsterSchool, was the second 
son of Mr. Richard Busby, a citizen of West- 
minster, but was bom, 22 Sept. 1006, at Lut- 
ton, otherwise called Sutton St. Nicholas, in 
Lincolnshire. He obtained a king's scholar- . 
sbip at Westminster, and was educiit^ a 
that school, whence he was elected, in 1624, 
to a studentship at Christ Churcli, Uxford, 
where he took his B.A. degree in 1028 and 
his M.A. in 1631. He was for some time a 
tutor at Christ Church, and in 1639 was ad- 
m.itted to the prebend and rectory of Cud- 
w^orth, with the chapel of Knowle annexed, 
ia Somersetshire. He was appointed master 
of Westminster School provisionsUy when 
Usbolslon was deprived of that office Iii 
1638, but was not confirmed in it till 23 Dec. 
1U40. In the civil war he lost the profits of | 
his rectory and prebend, but in spite of hia I 
staunch loyalty and churchmanship mans^d l 
to retain both his studentship and his ma»- . 
tership. His only trouble during this period | 
was oialocal chMacter. The second maater, 
Edward Bagshaw the younger [q. v.], tried 
to supplant him, but ' was removed out of 
his place for his iosolence' in May 1068L 
Bagshaw published in 1659 on account of 
the transaction from his own point of view. 
Upon the restoration Dr. Busies seri-ices to 
the royal causewere inunedialely recognised, j 
la July 1680 he was made by the king pre- 
bendary of Westminster, and in the follow- ' 
ingmoutb canon residentiary and treasurer 
at Wells. At the coronation of Charles II 
he had the high honour of carrying the am- 
pulla. Hewaselectedproctorfortbechaptej 
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of Batli and Wells, and in the convocation 
of 1661 was, of course, among the number 
of those who approved and subscribed *to the 
Book of Common Prayer. Busby's name has 
become proverbial as a type of "the severesjb 
of severe pedagogies ; and though this cha- 
racter of him only rests upon general tradi- 
tion, there appears to be little doubt that 
during his extraordinarily long reign at 
"Westminster he ruled the school with a rod 
of iron, or rather of birch. But it is also 
clear that his rule was as successful as it was 
severe. He gained the veneration and even 
love of his pupils, among whom were num- 
bered a vast majority of the most distin- 
guished men in a distinguished era. John 
Dryden, John Locke, Robert South, Francis 
Atterbury, Philip Henry, and George Hooper 
were among his pupils. He is said to have 
boasted that at one time sixteen out of the 
whole bench of bishops had been educated 
by him; and, it may be added, at a time 
when the bench contained more brilliant 
men than it has perhaps ever contained before 
or since. His favourite pupil among those 
who afterwards became bishops was the 
friend and ultimately the successor of the 
saintly Ken, George Hooper, of whom he 
said : ' Hooper is the best scholar, the finest 
gentleman, and will make the compleatest 
bishop that ever was educated at Westmin- 
ster.' It has been hinted that Busby's repu- 
tation for extreme severity arose from the 
malignity of party spirit. But it is remark- 
able that one of the strongest and most 
definite testimonies to the merits of Dr. 
Busby as a master comes from the mouth of 
a puritan. *Dr. Busby,' writes Sir J. B. 
Williams in his * Life of Philip Henry,' * was 
noted as a very stem schoolmaster, especially 
in the beginning of his time. But Mr. 
Henry would say sometimes that as in so 
ffreat a school tnere was nefed of a strict 
discipline, so for his own part, of the four 
years he was in the school, he never felt the 
weight of his hand but once, and then, saithhe, 
I deserved it. . . . Dr. Busby took a particular 
kindness to him, called him his child, and 
would sometimes tell him he should be his 
heir; and there was no love lost betwixt 
them. . . . He often spoke of the great pains 
which Dr. Busby took to prepare, for several 
weeks before, all king's scholars who stood 
candidates for election to the university, and 
who, according to the ancient custom of 
Westminster, were to receive the Lord's 
Supper the Easter before. He himself was 
most deeply impressed with Dr. Busby^s pre- 
paration. In fact, he dates his own conver- 
sion from that preparation j and * hefrequently 
referred with the deepest gratitude to the 



earnest solicitude and care of his old master 
for his instruction in the best of all know- 
ledge.* Other old pupils were equally grate- 
' ful. Atterbury describes him as * a man to 
i be reverenced very highly,' and speaks of 
leaving his school for college ' loaaed with 
his counsels, his warnings, and his gifts.' 
Dryden all through his life retained a deep 
respect for him. Dr. William Kin^, one of 
the brilliant scholars whom he trained, re- 
ferred to him many years later as * the grave 
Busby, whose memory to me shall be for 
ever sacred.' Dr. Basire's letters, when he 
was in exile, evidently show that it was 
a real comfort to him to feel that his son 
was under the care of Dr. Busby. The tra- 
ditions of his excessive severity are of rather 
a vague character. Dr. Johnson's saying, 
for instance, that Busby used to declare that 
his rod was his sieve, and that whosoever 
could not pass through that was not the boy 
for him, is oft^n Quoted. The unfavourable 
impression of public schools given in Locke's 
*Tnoughts upon Education is thought to 
have been derived from his own experience 
under Dr. Busby. Tlie story of his thrash- 
ing the sulkiness out of Robert South is not 
referred to by South's earliest biographer, 
who merely states that ' he was under the 
care of Dr. Richard Busby, who cultivated 
and improved so promising a genius with in- 
dustry and encouragement.' The report, 
again, has been perpetuated by an epigram 
* on Dr. Freind's appointment to Westmin- 
ster ' to the following eff*ect : — 

Ye sons of Westminster who still retain 
Your antient dread of Busby's awful reign, 
Forget at length your fears, — your panic end, — 
The monarch of the place is now a Freind. 

But too much importance must not be at- 
tached to suchjeiuv cfespritf nor yet to such 
stories as that of Dr. Busby refusing to take 
his hat off before Charles II in the presence 
of his scholars, lest they should think there 
was any man greater than himself. At any 
rate he was the most pious and benevolent 
of men. He took the deepest interest in 
the church life of the period, and was most 
intimate with other leading churchmen be- 
sides his old pupils. His neighbour Peter 
Barwick found his great solace in his later 
years, when his eyesight failed him, in 
Busby's society ; Isaac Basire cultivated the 
closest friendsnip with him ; Busby^s letters 
to Basire breathe a spirit of the most ardent 

Eiety. Anthony k Wood rightly describes 
im as being * a person eminent and exem* 
plary for piety and justice.' His liberality to 
the churcn, l>oth in his lifetime and by his 
bequests, was^nbt only most mimifioent, but 



Dshoire a most, tlioiightful conBideralion 

t the *p<«ial WDDIs of tliP age. He built 

"slifpliine n handsomeeliurchat Willau. , 

a Ubrarv within the church filled with ' 

!, and gave 30^. a year for the vicftr if | 

piK-ouM perform the servicta in the church 

BTj- Wednesday, Friday, and holy day i 

nuehout the year (Wkitb Kesset j. He I 

■ve 2501. lowarda the ' repairing and beau- 

ine of Christ Church and the catUedral' i 

Jiiord. He offered to found ' two rate- j 

1 lectures, one in each university, | 

t instructing und^rgniduales in the rudi- 

— 'a of religion, provided the undergra- ' 

« should he obliged to att«nd those 

ea, and not receive the B.A. degree < 

ley had been examined and approved , 

e calecbist,' The offer was rejected by 

itie8,and Wood maybe right in , 

g that they could not accept them con- > 

Lily with their Btatut«s. He died on 

, ril 1695,Bnd was buried in Westminster 

l<ey, where there is a curious luoniuneDt ' 

ory. His portrait by Riley is in 

t Christ Cburcli, and there are 

jKjrtraita of biro in tha chapter-house 
\ in the common room, where there is a 

1 by Kysbrac. All, however, are copied 
n a cast taken after death. By his will 

t left fiiJOT, a year in trust for non-clergy- 
■en, who were to deliTer thirty lectures, 
"i are atill known as the ' Bushy Lec- 
" Among niimerouB other bequcKia 
iVHiTE Kenxbt'b Cote of Imprvpn'a- 
t and Augmentafiim i^f Poor Beneficea), 
remembered hia native place, leaving a 
n of money for tbe erectiiin of an elniK)- 
B pulpit in Sutton Church, and for the 
icatiou of poor hoys in Sutton and Oedney. 
\ Busby's literary worksi are not very im- 
, or at any rate are now out of date ; 
y too show the high moral character 
nan. They consist for the moat part 
irgated editions of the classics, and 
..jpoblishedBolely for the pious purpose of 
chlmg hie own pupils to imbibe the heau- 
• Wthont being polluted by theimpuritief 

■*" enls. The titles and dates are as 

. 'A Short Institution of Oram- 

IT,' IftiT. 2. ' Juvenalis et Persii Satinc, 

vaxigei of all indecent passages, 1656 

I. ' An English Introduction to the Latin 

ffongue.' 16o9. 4. 'Martialis Gpigmmmata 

la/ioei. 6. 'GnecsGrammaticieRi 

(B,' lOfiS, 6. 'Nomenclatura Brev 

lalK,' and appended to this ' Dupl( 

■-"■■8 I*roTerhiorum Anglo- Latim 

,' 1667. 7. * '.Ky6o\oyja Stvrip 

e OnL-corum Epigrnmmatum Florilegin 

' 1873. 8. 'Rudimentum Utinui 

ftticn litenlis et numeralis,' 166 



9. * Rudimentum OtyLramaticaeGneco-LatiDB 
Matricum,' 1689. 

nVood's AthcDE (Bliu). iv. 417-20 ; FuU. i. 
438, t60, 484. ii. 243, 258, aBO, 360 ; Co!logM 
and Halls (Gntch), 436. 448. app. 29i. SO I , SO! ; 
Biog. Brit. (Kippis), iii. 61-8 ; Soblo's Oon- 
lianatkia of Giunger. i. SS-9 ; OeoC. Hag. 1st. 
16-17; Niohols'9l!inrtr.ofLit.iT.398; Eralyn'a 
llemoiiB, iii. 415; Senid's Anecdotes of Di>- 
tJniiniiihed Far«oni ; Bnsire'd Comspondonw ; 
Willianis'B I^fe of Philip Hrncr; Warton'a edi- 
lionof Pope's Wocka; Welch's Alumni Westmoo. 
(1852) pp. 90-7-1 J- H. O. 

BUSBY, THOJLiS (17o5-I838J, musical 
comjHiser, was the son of a coach-painter. 
' He was bom at Westminster in December 
, 17.55, and though as a boy he recciywl but 

little education, yet at an early agt he was 
, distinguished by iiis clevemesa. Busby's 
' father was fond of music, and sang himself 
with good taste. Wlien his son developed a 
fine treble voice, he determined to bring htm 
' up as a musician. With this view, apjiUca- 
ticin was made to Dr. Cooke, the organist of 
Westminster Abbey, to tike young Bnsby 
(who was then between twelve and thirteen) 
as a chorister ; but Cooke thinking him too 
old, he was placed under Champness for sing- 
ing, and Knyvett for the harpsichord. Sub- 
sequently he studied under Battishill, and 
made so much progress that in the summer 
of 1769 he was engaged to sing at Vauxhall 
a salarr of ten guineas a week. On his 
ice breaJcing, be was articled to Battishill 
for three years, during which time both his 
';al and general education rapidly im- 
■d, though more by his own eftorts than 
W those of his master. On the expiration of 
his articles he returned to his father's house, 
and set himself to earn his living by music 
and literature. His first venture was the 
composition of muBie to a play by Dr, Ken- 
rick, ' The Man the Master,' but this was never 
finished. He then turned his attention to 
otutorio, and began a setting of Pope's ' Mes- 
siah,' at which he worked intermittently for 
several years. Busby was more successful 
with literary pursuits than with musical. 
He was for some time parliamentary reporter 
of the ' London Counint,' and assisted in edit- 
ing the 'Morning Poet,' besides acting as 
musical critic to the 'European Magazine' 
and Johnson's ' Analytical Review,' and con- 
tributing to the 'Celtic Miscellany' and 
' Whitehall Evening Post.' In 1786 he wrote 
a poem called * The Age of Genius,' a satire 
in the style of Churcmll, containing nearly 
1 ,000 lines. About five years after the ex- 
piration of his articles Busby was elected 
organist of St. Maty, Kewington. Shortly 
I ofUrwarda (July 1786) he married a Miss 
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Anffier, daughter of Mr, Charles Angier of 
Earl's CourtjKensington. After his marriage 
he lived in Poland Street, where he was much 
in request as a teacher of Latin, French, and 
music. A few years later he moved to Bat- 
tersea. In 1786 Busby and Arnold brought 
out a 'Musical Dictionary/ the success of 
which induced the former to issue a serial 
entitled * The Divine Harmonist/ consisting 
of twelve folio numbers of music^ partly se- 
lected and partly original. In this work are 
included some iragments of an oratorio by 
the editor, *The Creation.' The * Divine 
Harmonist* was followed by *Melodia Bri- 
tannica,' which was to be a collection of Eng- 
lish music, but the work was unsuccessful, 
and was never completed. About the same 
time Busby completed a translation of Lu- 
cretius into rhymed verse. In 1798 he was 
elected organist of St. Mary Woolnoth. In 
the spring of 1799 his efforts to get an impor- 
tant musical work performed were crowned 
with success, and his early oratorio was pro- 
duced by Cmmer under the name of *The 
Prophecy/ probably in order not to provoke 
comparison with Handel's * Messiah.* The 
oratorio seems to have been well received, and 
Busby set to work iipon settings of Gray's 

* Progress of Poesy/ Pope's * Ode on St. Ce- 
cilia's Day,' and a cantata from Ossian, ' Co- 
mala ;' but it is doubtful whether any of these 
were performed. A so-called * Secular Ora- 
torio, * Britannia' (words by John Gretton), 
was more fortunate, as it was sung at Covent 
Garden in 1801 with Mara as the principal 
soprano. In the preceding year Busby wrote 
music for Cumberland's version of Kotzebue's 

* Joanna/ which was produced at Covent 
Garden 16 Jan. 1800, without much success. 
Shortly afterwards he brought out ' A New 
and Complete Musical Dictionary,' and started 
the first musical periodical in England, ' The 
Monthly Musical Journal,' of which four 
numbers only saw the light. In Jime 1801 
Busby obtained the degree of Mus. Doc. at 
Cambridge, for which purpose he entered at 
Magdalen College. His exercise on this occa- 
sion was * A Thanksgiving Ode on the Naval 
Victories/ the words of which were written 
by Mrs. Crespigny. In 1802 he wrote music 
to Holcroft's melodrama, ' A Tale of Mystery,' 
the first play of this description which ap- 
peared on the English stage. It was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden 13 Nov. 1802, and 
was very successful. In the following year 
Busby wrote music for Miss Porter's musical 
entertainment, * The Fair Fugitives' (Covent 
Garden, 16 May 1803), but this was a failure. 
His connection with the stage ceased with 
Lewis's *Rugantino' (Covent Grarden, 18 Oct. 
1805). The music to all these plays was pub- 



lished, and shows Busby to have been but a 
poor composer, even for his day, when Eng- 
lish music was at a very low ebb. From this 
time until his death he devoted himself more 
to literature. The translation of Lucretius 
was published in 1813, and was followed by 
an attempt to prove that the Letters of Ju- 
nius were written by J. L. de Lolme (1816), 

* A Grammar of Music ' (1818), * A Dictionary 
of Musical Terms/ *A History of Music,' 
2 vols. (1819) — a work which was successfid 
in its day, though it is entirely a compilation 
from the Histories of Barney and Hawkins, 

* Concert-room Anecdotes,' 3 vols. (1825), 
an amusing and useful collection, and a 

* Musical Manual ' ( 1 828). In his latter yean 
Busby lived with a married daughter at 
Queen's Row, Pentonville, where ne died, 
aged eighty-four, on Monday, 28 May 1838. 
He was not an original genius, but a clever, 
hard-working man of letters. According to 
an obituary notice of him he was eccentric, 
and held * loose notions on religious subjects.' 

[Public Characters for 1802>3, 371 ; Concert- 
room Aneodotes, i. 93 ; Musical World for 1838, 
80 ; Genest'sHist.of the Stage, vii. ; Times, SOMay 
1838; British Museum Cat^ogue; Graduatl Can- 
teb. 1760-1866.] W. B. S, 

BUSH, PAUL(1490-1568), bishop of Bris- 
tol, according to Wood, was born in Somer- 
set,' of honest and sufficient parents,* in 1490. 
He studied at the university of Oxford, taking 
his degree of B.A. about 1517, by which time 
he was ' numbered among the celebrated poets 
of the university * (Wood). He subsequently 
read divinity, studying among the 'Bon- 
hommes * (a reformed order of Austin Friars 
introduced into England from France by the 
Black Prince), whose house stood on the site 
of Wadham College. He also applied hirwi^lf 
to the study of medicine, and gained the repu- 
tation of ' a wise and grave man, well versed 
both in divinity and physic, and not only 4 
grave orator, but a good poet' (Cole MS8. 
X. 76). He took tlie degrees of B.D. and D.D., 
and having become a friar of the order, * su- 
perstitiosus monachus,' according to B^e, he 
' displayed his varied learning in the publi- 
cation of many books,* ' superstitiose satis.' 
He rose to be provincial of the Bonhommes, 
and became provost of the house of this order 
at Edington, near Westburjr, Wiltshire. He 
held the prebendal stall of Bishopston in Salis- 
bury Cat nedral, about 1 539, and oecame one of 
the residentiary canons (Jones, Fasti JSocL 
Sarisb. p. 446). He obtained royal favour and 
was made chaplain to Henry Vltl, who, on the 
foundation of the bishopric of Bristol, selected 
Bush as the fir st bis hop of the new see {JSot» 
Pari. 34 Hen. VULl, p. 2), His consecration 
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toolc dImb ia the pubh diordi of Ilunptoa, 
lliddle9ex.tin8iuid«;,25Jun«)Ii42(StmT7B's 



tsonilj placed both bv Bale and Pits in 
t reign irf Edvud VL ' Tl»e Ulter wriler 
klicioiul J adds ( lia t be w«£ appointed tnabop 
r tliti prolMtant monarck, 'tboo^ of an 
Hvcne creed, in coo««<jucim» ol the deailli 
y leanted diiine* amimg iIm aeeiariM,' and 
a with tbe bope tiial pnunotion would lu- 
ee liun tg decert tbe old &itli for tbe new. 
■ this, aajs Pita, tha»e wbo choee him were 
'lappoinlml, inasmuch ad Bush kept firm to 
e cned of Rome, and ■ never bv ward 



0.997). Pil4ids 
nhia WlEiBienieDtithatinBnBh'B 
iliei to ccrtaia questions reUtire to ' the 
uses of the mBSo.'pmpoaedin l&t8,hedis- 
hjB a strung teaDing to tbe old faith, and 

■ oppoeition lo Cranmrr allows of solitary 
1U»M, and ma«wvi for departmi goula sung 
W hire. He alwi lays down I hat while erery 

IP one can nxvire thf Kucbarisl for another, 
K one man may be spiritually benefited 
r others partaking. Ibe bread and wine 
r consecration are 'the very body and 
d of Christ.' He does not regard it as 
:o God'a word that the gospel should 
^ eiCponiided to ihe people at the time of 
"KM, but is wholly opposed to discarding 
W I^tin tongue. His answer on this point 
il remarkable : > If t he mass shoidd be wholly 
igtish, I think we should differ from 
e cnotom and manner of all other redon-i ; 
«fare if il may stand with the King's 
sure. I think it not good to 
L English. Per me Paiillum 
topum Bristolleiisem ' (Bdesbt, .Hu/. 0/ 
. tm. vol. ii. appendix No. 26, pp. 133, 147, 
L 1661, fol.) In one point, however, that 

■ ouuTiagi!, Bush showed no repugnance to 
B practice of the reformers. He took to 
*e Edith Ashlev, seurrilously called by 

■ Itia 'concubiav.' She died, eomewhat 
otnnelj, ihne months aner the accession 
■-|jr, 8 Oct. 1553; hut tbe fact of her 
'idnotprevenlproceedingabeingtoken ] 
him as a marnod priest. The follow- 1 
fytUfSO March 1554, a commisaion, of I 
_ nicti Oardin>-r and Bonner were tbe chief I 
f tsembers, passed sentence of deprivation on I 
him, the execution of which he foreetalled ' 
by a volunlsiy reaignation in the following 
June, n-hen the dean and chapter of Canter- 
bury assumed tbe spiritual jurisdiction of the 
see, 21 June 15.54. He is accused of having 
imporeriihed the see by granting the manor 
of Lwgli to Edward ^' I in 1.549. At that 
time, however, bishops had little option in 
JOL. rnr 



n«%Batio«) 

tv tbe reclotr of Winterboume, Dinar Bristol, 
wjiich he helcl till his death, which occnmd at 
tbeagvof (its* twdayt b^arvMary'sdeAth, 
1 1 Ikct. 15^. He waf buried neftr tha graw 
of his wif^, on the north side of the choir (UT 
Biiflol Cathedral, where his mutiUted re- 
naifsance monument, bearing; hit elfifrr as a 
ghastly decaymg corpse with aionwoMd hvad. 
ctiU glands. 1^ inscription ends after th» 
old fsahioti, ' cujus animn pmpitifitur Chri»- 
tus.' A longfpitaph.nowdeeaypd.bristling 
with plays upon his name, i* preeervnl by 
Wood and Dsvies, and moTv correct It bvOole. 
I la his will, dated ^ Sept. 1558, andprored 
1 Dec. he styles himself ' late bishop of Brib- 
toL parson of Winterboume.' 

Bush was the author of the following 
works : 1 . ' A Lyttell Tre*tyH in Englyshe 
called the Expoeycyon of Miserere mei Deus,' 
London, 1S25 (,the date 1501 of a supposed 
earlier edition is impoeaible, as Buah was then 
only a boy of eleven). 3. ' Gertaynn OosUy 
Medycynes necessarv lo be used among wel 
dispoa«d peple, to eschew and avoid the comen 
plage of pestilence '(Redman I no date). This 
IS a small tract of twelve leaves containing 
prayers and conjurations against the plague, 
with «0Die etanias addressed to the reader at 
the end ; the whole ' collecte and setta forth 
in order bv the diligent labour of the religious 
brother, Syr Paull Bushe, prest and bon- 
homme of the good house Edynden.' S. ' A 
Lyitell Trealyse in Englyshe cnlled the Ex- 
tnpacion (fic) of Ignorsncv, and it treateth 
andspek ■ - ■ ■ 



Xketh of the ignorance of people, shew- 
im bow they are hounde to faare God 
compyled by 8ir Paull Buahe. prest and 
bonhotoeofEdyndon' (Pynson,4to,nodate). 
This is little poetical tract ' dedicated unto 
the yong and most bye renomed Lady Mary, 
prinses and daughter unto tbe noble progeny- 
tour and worthv aoiierayne Eyng Ueniy 
Eight.' 4. 'De faudibuB Cnicis (no date). 

5. 'DialogusinterChristumetMariatE,'IM5. 

6. ' An Eihnrlacyon to Margaret, wyf of 
John Burge*9, clothier of Kingswood. in 
the county of Wills, bj Paul Bush, bishop 
of Bristol' (London, Cawood, 1554, 8vo). 

7. ' Carminum diversorum liber unus.' 

[Wood's Athun. Oioii. 1. 309, 370 ; Burnet's 
Hisu of Bef..rm. vol. ii. App, 26 : Pits. Do 
IlluBt. AngL Bcripc. ntat. ivi. No. BOT : Bals'e 
Script.Bryl. p. 723. (d, Basel ; Wbsrtvn's Spsoi- 
mcn of Emirs, p. 133 ; Strjpo's Cnmmar, lib. i. 
c 2(1 : Browns-Willis'B Aeeonnt of Bristol C«- 
thodnJ, ii. TTT; iMvlei's AthiD. Brit. ii. 204; 
Amus's Tjpogr. Aiilin. od. Dibdin, ii. G03, iii. 
242, iv. 393; Colo MS.S. i. 78; Watt"* Hbl. 
Brilan, i. I'T; Lowndes's Bibliogr.Hannal; Le 
K8»u'sFaiti,i, 214.1 
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BUSHE, CHARLES KENDAL (1767- 
1843), chief justice of the king's bench, 
Ireland, was the only son of the Rev. Thomas 
Bushe, of Kilmurry, co. Kilkenny, rector of 
Mitchelstown, co. Cork, and was bom at 
Kilmurry on 13 Jan. 1707. His mother was 
Katherine Doyle, daughter of Charles Doyle, 
of Bramblestown, co. Kilkenny. Bushe re- 
ceived his early education at a private school 
in Dublin, and entered Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in his sixteenth year July 1782. BGs 
university career was distinguished. He 
won high honours both in classics and in 
mathematics, was a scholar and a gold me- 
dallist. But his greatest triumphs were won 
in the famous * College Historical Society,' 
founded by Grattan as a debating society 
for the students of Trinity College, and at 
that time numbering among its youthful 
orators Plunket (afterwards Lord Plunket), 
Magee, Curran, Shiel, and others. Here 
Grattan heard him, and declared that ' Bushe 
spoke with the lips of an angel.' He was 
called to the Irisn bar in 1790, and soon 
acquired a good practice, a considerable por- 
tion of the proceeds of which he voluntarily 
devoted to the payment of the debts left by 
his father, and said to have amounted to 
40,000/. In 1797 Bushe entered the Irish par- 
liament as member for Callan. The struggle 
on the question of the union was just be- 
ginning, and Bushe joined the opponents of 
the measure. So anxious was liord Com- 
wallis to silence the young barrister that he 
offered him the post of master of the rolls. 
Bushe declined the offer, and remained stead- 
fast to his partv. In the list of members of 
the last Irish tlouse of Commons given by 
Sir Jonah Barrington in the appendix to his 
'Historic Memoirs of Ireland, the single 
word * incorruptible ' is placed after Bushes 
name. He wrote as well as spoke against 
the union, and Lord Brougham says of one of 
his pamphlets on this question — * Cease your 
Funning * — that it reminded him of the best 
of the satires of Swift. For his efforts in 
defence of the legislative independence of his 
country, Bushe received among other honours 
the freedom of the city of Dublin. 

On the dissolution of the Grenville ad- 
ministration in 1803, Bushe, though differing 
from the government on the question of 
catholic emancipation — a measure wliich he 
steadily advocated — accepted the office of 
solicitor-general for Ireland, and he appears 
to have neld it uninterruptedly until 1822, 
when, on the retirement of liord Downes, 
he was appointed lord chief justice of the 
king's bench. This high position he re- 
signed in 1841, having filled it for nearly 
twenty years 'with a character the purest 



and most unsullied that ever shed lustre on 
the ermine ' {Legal Reporter, 6 Nov. 1841). 
Bushe died at his son's residence. Furry Park, 
near Dublin, and was buried in Mount Jerome 
cemetery, where there is a monument erected 
to him with the simple inscription, ' Charles 
Kendal Bushe, July 10th, 1843.' He mar- 
ried, in 1793, Miss Crampton, daughter of John 
Crampton, of Dublin, and had a large family. 

[Irish Quarterly Review, March 1853; 
Brougham's Historical Sketches of Statesmen 
who flourished in the Time of Gheoige HI, Srd 
ser. ; Nation, 22 July 1848 ; Legal Reporter, 
6 Nov. 1841.] G. V, B. 

BUSHELL, BROWN {d, 1651), sea 
captain, son of Nicholas Bushell of Rus- 
warpe, near Whitby, and Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir Henry Cholmley (or Cholmondley) of 
Rooksby, Yorkshire, knight (Harleian MSS. 
1487, fol. 464), was one of the {garrison that, 
under the command of his cousin. Sir Hugh 
Cholmley, held Scarborough for the parlia- 
ment in 1643. In the March of that year 
Cholmley determined to give up the castle to 
the (jueen, who was then at x ork. Before 
he did so, however, he wished to secure some 
valuable goods he had at Hull, and on 
24 March sent his kinsman Bushell thither 
in a small vessel armed with seven pieces of 
ordnance. Hotham, who was in command 
at Hull, took Bushell prisoner, but two days 
afterwards allowed him to return to Scar- 
borough on his promising to deliver the castle 
again into the hands of the parliamentarians. 
When Cholmley, having made his surrender, 
left for York, Bushell and his brother Henry 
conspired with the soldiers, who were higldy 
dissatisfied with Cholmley's conduct, and 
with little difficulty seized the castle for the 
parliament. Before long, however, Bushell 
entered into correspondence with the royalists 
and handed the castle over to them, it was 
probably in consequence of this action that 
Sir T. Fairfax on 19 April 1646 was ordered 
to send him to London to answer a chaige 
made against Him. Bushell again joined tne 
parliamentarian party, and received the com- 
mand of a fine ship under Admiral Batten 



[q. v.] When, early in 1648, the fleet lay in 
the Downs, Bushell, like divers other captams, 
delivered his ship to the Prince of Wales. 
He was apprehended by two men, to whom, 
on 26 April, the council awarded 20/. for the 
good service they had done, resolving at the 
same time to lodge the prisoner in Windscv 
Castle. As late, however, as 27 Dec. 164^ 
it is evident that Bushell had not such good 
quarters, for on that day the council, in oon- 
sequence of a petition received from him, oc^ 
dered his removal to Windsor, diiectiog tiie 
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BTOor ' to provide fur him a« nwessary for 

of Mb qunliiv.' On 28 JunelBoO it was 

aea to hUow lilm -5j. a day for liis 

i&nce. The council nt firat recolved 

should b"» tried ss ftpimleby the nd- 

couxt. Now, however, the nl.tornty- 

was ordered lo eonaider his nfiV-ncHH, 

1 vie-w to his trinl by the high court of 

(, ivnd on 7 Sept. wilne8»e« agiuiist him ' 

sent for from Scarborough. He was 

guiltir, and waa ezecut«d on 39 April ' 

A small medallion portrait of him is | 

in the frontispiece of Winstanle/a | 

[iDTsU M&rtjrology, published in 1063. 

"^MleifUi MSS. U87, fol. 46t ; Rnabworth's I 

nioD, pt. iii. vol. ii. 264.pt. it.toL ii. 1070; | 

"itace Papers, Dom., 1649-50. 4G5. lesO I 

I, ISSl. S; Whitelockc'i Memorials, foU. | 

>2 ; Winslanlm'B Lojnll Marlyrologj, 33 ; 

' -itatkhiiBi'ii LifB of the Kriwl Lord Fairfiix. 9i. I 

9S ; Sir Hugh Chulmio/s Hamoint, t ; Grnnijor's 

Biog. Biit. of Englnod (5tb ed.), iv. S.) W. U. I 

BTJBHELL, 8ETH, D.D. (1621-1684), I 

~ ' |, the only son of Adam Buahell, of , 

ten, near Preston, by his wife Alic?, 

ighter of John Loggan, of Garstang, waa ' 

nin tkoyear 1621. At the age of eighteen j 

■ became a commooer of St. Mary Hall, 

.xford, and lived at the university until 

KOzford was garrisoned hy King Charles's 

plbrceSiWhen he returned to Lancashire. In 

1664 be is mentioned as minister of Whitley, 

in Yorkshire, a living which hns not been 

identiiied. In that year he was at Oxford, 

uid took his B. A. and M. A. His further de- 

Mof B.I). and D.D. were conferred in 1666 

^•Od 1672. In 1661 he was vicar of Preston, 

id conlinued there until 1682. Ho was also 

mhent of Euxton before 27 Nov. 1649, 

O which ^lece he succeeded by an order from 

m comnuttee fur plundered ministers. In 

W2 he was appointed vicar of Lancaster, 

' TO hs died Nov. 1684. a^d 63. He 

I a loyal, pious, and charitable man, 

^"otui to the dissenters and respected by 

' He discouraged persecution for re- 

aa, or prosecutian of any of his parish 

WUt was customary due,' as one of his 

iker pariahionen records. He was twice 

rrief— first to Mary, daughter of Roger 

rringtOD, and secondly to Mary, daueblL'r 

Wifiiam StSDsfleld, of Euston— and was 

Ihther of thu Rev. William Bushell, in- 

inbentofOooanargh 1715-1721, and rector 

f Hevshon), and grandfather of Willitun 

""shell, Sl.I)., founder of the Goosnargh 

r.„-. There is a Latin epitaph to tbe 

Inetnory of lit. Seth Bushell m Lancaster 
parish church. 

His published writings are; 1, 'AWom- 
iog-piece for the Unruly ; in two Discourses, 
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at the Metropolitical Visitation of Richard, 
Lord Archbishop of York, held at Preston, 
in Lancashire, and there preanlir}d May 8, 
London, 1673 (4lo), 2. 'The Believer's Groan 
fur Ilenven ; in a Sermon at the Funeral of 
the Honourable Sir Rich. Hoghton. of Uogh- 
ton, Baronet, preached ot Preston in Amoun- 
demess,' London, 1678 (4to). 3. A eermon 

{reached on 25 Jan. 1658, whicl) George 
'oiH answered in his book, 'The Great Mys- 
tery of the Great Whore Unfolded," 1668. 
4. 'Cosmo-Meros, the Worldly Portion; or 
the beat Portion of the Wicked and their 
Misery in the Enjoyment of it Opened and 
Applied. Together with some Direct ions and 
Helps in order to a Heavenly and Better 
Portion, enforced with many iisetiil and di- 
vine considerations,' London, 1683 {12mo). 
He also wrote the preface to R. Towne's ' Re- 
assertion of Grace,' &c. 1654, 4to. Bliss 
mentions a Latin dissertation, 'De Rrdemp- 
tione.'byhim in the Cole MSS. in the British 
Museum. 

[Wood's AtheDic Oion., ed. Bliss, iv. 161-2 ; 
Ruinasa Notitio CeBtriansiB (Chafbttm Society), 
xili. aS4. 428, 442: Lancashire nod Chrahire 
Churcli Snrtejs (Kocord Society), p. 102 ; Fish- 
trick's Hist, of GooBaargh, pp. 122-4 ; rishwiuk'a 
Liuicashtre Library, pp. 3 Bo-^ ; Aulob. of William 
Slonl, ed. Harlaad, p. 12.] C. W. B. 

BUSHELL, THOM.VS (1694-1R74), spe- 
culator and farmer of the royal mines, was 
bom about 1594, and was a younger son of a 
family of that name living ot Oleve Prior in 
Worcestershire, At the agt- of fifteen he en- 
tered the service of the great Sir Francis 
Bacon, and afterwards acted as his master's 
seal-bearer. When Bacon became lord chan- 
cellor, Bushell accompanied him to court, and 
attracted the notice of James 1 by the gor- 
geousness of his attire (BiBCB, Cburf of 
Jume* /, ii. 242). Anthony 6 Wood supposes 
that he received some education at Chdbrd, 
especially atBalliol College ; but in any case 
his principal instructor was Bacon himself, 
who, observing the natural bent of bis in- 
genious servant, imparted to bim 'many se- 
crets in discovering and extracting mincrala.' 
Bacon's inatructinn was always gratefully ac- 
knowled^d by Bushell, who admitted that hia 
own mining processes were the outcome of his 
master's theories, of which, later on In life, he 
Ka.ve an account in a treatise entitled ' Mr. 
B«iaheli's Abridgment of the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon's Philosophical Theory in Mineral Pro- 
secutions '(London, 1650),and in the 'Extract 
by Mr. BusheU of the Abridgment [of Bacon's 
I 'nicory], printed for the Satisfaction of his 
I Noble Friends that import unati?iy desired it ' 
I (London, 1600). Bacon further earned his 
I protege's gratitude 'by paying ail my debts 
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several times/ for Bushell's various specula- I 
tions and experiments more than once in his j 
career involved him in money difficulties. On 
the occasion of Bacon's disgrace Bushell . 
thought it prudent to retire to the Isle of j 
Wight, where he lived for some time disguised ; 
as a fisherman. He afterwards returned to 
London ; but on his master's death in 1626 
went again into retirement, and lived for 
three years in a hut constructed 470 feet 
above the sea in ' the desolated isle called the 
Calf of Man, where, in obedience to my dead 
lord's philosophical advice, I resolved to make 
a perfect experiment upon myself for the ob- 
taming of a long and healthy life, most ne- 
cessary for such a repentance as my former 
debauchedness required, by a parsimonious 
diet of herbs, oil, mustard, and honey, with 
water sufficient, most like to that [of] our 
long-lived fathers before the flood.' On leaving 
this retreat he came to live in Oxfordshire, 
where he had an estate at lload Enstone, near 
Woodstock. At this place he had the fortune 
to discover a spring and a rock of curious for- 
mation, with which, we are told, he at once 
proceeded to make * all the curious fine water- 
works and artificial conclusions that could be 
imagined,' constructing cisterns, laying ' di- 
vers pipes between the rocks,* and buildmg * a 
house over them, containing one fair room for 
banquetting, and several other small closets for 
divers uses/ Charles I, when in the neigh- 
bourhood, heard of the fame of the *rock,' 
and paid Bushell an unexpected visit ; his in- 
genious host managed to improvise an enter- 
tainment of artificial thunders and lightnings, 
rain, hail-showers, drums beating, organs 
playing, birds singing, waters murmuring all 
sorts of tunes,* &c. On a subsequent royal 
visit in 1636 the rock was presented to Queen 
Henrietta in a kind of masque, for which 
Bushell himself provided some passable verse 
(see The Several Speeches and Songs at the Pre- 
sentment of the Hock at Enston^ Oxon. 1636). 
In 1635 we find Bushell's name occurring 
in a list of persons to whom was granted the 
exclusive right of manufacturing soap in a 
particular manner ; but his acquaintance with 
the king soon led to his obt«inmg (in January 
K J36-7 ) the more important grant of the royal 
mines in Wales. The mines of Cardiganshire, 
as containing silver mixed with their lead, 
formed crown proj)erty. They had formerly 
been farmed by Sir Hugh Middleton, who 
sent up the silver which he extracted to be 
coined at the mint in the Tower of London. 
After the death of Middleton the mines were 
reported to be inundated and * like to decay.' 
Bushell in purchasing the lease proposed not 
only to recover the inundated mines, but also 
to employ new and more expeditious methods 



of mining ; he also proposed the more conve- 
nient plan of erecting a mint on the spot, in 
the castle at Aberystwith, taking care that 
the lead ore which in former times had been 
recklessly sent out of the country without the 
extraction of its silver should now be refined 
at home for the benefit of the king of England 
and his subjects. The mint was established 
in July 1637 with Bushell as warden and 
master-worker, and English silver coins of 
various denominations were issued £rom it. 
Bushell's mining schemes seem to have been 
fairly successful, at any rate so far as con- 
cerned the mines in Wales. He was certainly 
more than a mere adventurer, and always pro- 
fessed, probably not without sincerity, that 
he earned on his mining operations with a 
view to the enrichment of his king and coun- 
try, and in order to give employment to the 
poorest classes as mmers (see especially Mr. 
^usheirs Invitation by Letter to Condemned 
Men for Petty Felonies^ to work in the Mines 
of their own Country ratMr than be banished 
to Slavery in Foreign Parts, and his curious 
composition. The Miner's Contemplative 
Prayer in his solitary Delves, which is ctmr 
ceived requisite to be published that the Header 
may know his heart implores Providence for 
his Mineral Increase). In any case his labours 
were indefatigable. Shortly aft«r his connec- 
tion with the AVelsh mines began, ' a great 
deluge of wat«r ' occurred, which necessitated 
a very considerable expenditure. He was 
laughed at by his enemies and pitied by his 
friends ; but ' aft^r ni^h four years night and 
day * spent in recovering the decayed mines 
of the principality, and 'by the continued 
maintenance and industry of 600 families and 
tlie expense of about 7,000/., as a reward of 
my hazard . . . [God] brought me to reap 
tlie harvest of my hope. ' He recovered ' seveiai 
drowned mines,' and discovered other * new 
branches of the old mines wrought by the 
Romans (\'iz.) at the mountains called T^li- 
bont, Broomfioid, Cambmervin, Geginan, 
Commustwith, Comsum Lock, and the Beacon 
Hill of the Daren.' * I contrived,' he says, 
* a way of adits, cutting through the lowest 
part of the mountain (and not beginning at 
the top and sinking downward), whereby the 
work was made . . . less subject to the casu- 
alties of damp and drowning . . . also avoid- 
ing the tedious and chargeable sinking of 
air-shafts, by conveying air through the moan- 
tain many hundred fathoms with pipe and 
bellows, a way before never used by any un- 
dertakers, but now approved by all.* He fur- 
ther prevented the waste of wood by refining 
his lead-ore with * turf and sea-coal chark.* 

During the progress of the civil war Bushell 
proved himself a devoted royalist, and a letter 



.y without 
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ct uivUy done us Ln tbeta times of trying 
B sul^uctB loyalty : as in raiaeio^ us the bat- 
byskin; minors for our life gatrd at out first 
t-Dtmocv to this warr for our owne defence, 
when the lord4ieuI«nBnt of tliat coiintie re- 
fused to appear in the service ; aiipplyinge ua 
St ShrewsDiiry and Oxford with your mint 
for the pavement of our armye, wlien all the 
officers in the mint of our Tower of London 
ibrBoofa their attendaniw, except S' William 
pArkhurst: your changing tbu doU^ with 
w**" wee paid our soldiera at six shillings a 

Siem, when the malignant part.ie cried tbi^m 
own at ffive '. your stoppiDe the mutinie in 
Shropshire . , . your providing 
dred tonnesofleadRliDt for aura 
moay, when we paid hefore twt 
per tonne ; and vour helpinge u 
six pioces of ordinance . - . your cloathing 
of our liefe g\iard and three reffimenTs more, 
w*^ Hiiiiee, stockings, shoes, and mounterees, 
ee wore readie to mnreh in the ffeild 
^our invention of budges of silver for 
_.3iwf the fbrlome hope]; your contract- 
j wit£ inerohantB beyond the seas, for 
hfiding good quantities of powder, pistol, 
bbine, mtiakett. and biillen, in exchange 
■your owne commodities, when wee were 
pttinge of sucli ammunicion : with diverse 
er seyerall services.' Besides all this 
shell held Lundy Island for the king ; but, 
with the royal sanction, surrendered it on 
24 Feb. 1047, lie now found it necessary to 
go into hiding; but at last, in August llt62, 
gave securities to the council of state for his 
nitnre good behaviour. He obtained from 
the l*roteclor a renewal of his lease of the 
» royal, wid a confirmation of his granf- 
ng the silver thence Bit racted. These 
u were confirmed in February 1668 
■d Cromwell, who also protected and 
d Bushell in his operations in coo- 
ilh the lead mines in the forest of 
, Buehell'smining schemesinSomer- 
I likewise received the sanction of 
II| but little is known of the last 
t of his life. It is probable that he 

ih embarrassed by pecuniary difficul- 

■ 'nn-petilionof'ThomasBuBhell,master 
rktnan of the royal mines,' dated March (?) 
18, prays the icing ' for a royal protection 
" MTestsfbrtwoyears (onaccount of his) 
^ contnwied KTeat debts in the service 
ate king, which he hopes to retmy in 
imhia mineral proceeds.' Bushell died 
1 1674, an'l was buried in the cloisters 
^-tminster Abbey. His wife was Anne. 
pr of Sir William Waud, lieutenant of 
b Tower. 



[The Case of Tbomaa Bushell. of Ennton, in ths 
Connty of Oiford, KequirB, truly slntrf. To- 
gether with hi-i progress ia Minemls. London, 
I M9 1 A Just nnd True Bemanitmnce of Hit Mar- 

i'estj's Mines Koynl . . . Pri-ieat«d by TlionuM 
JDsliell, Esq., Laadon and Sbrewabarr. 10*2; 
Basbell's Tniets cited in the text and vurioiui 
prinud documents relating la bis mining Mbemes 
(see Brit. Mua. Catalogae}; Calendar of HliitsPa- 
pare. Domestic, espedallr 3 Sept. lS3d. Novrmbar 
leaS. 31 Oct, 1838, 3 Dec. 1836, SS Jan. 1838-7, 
S July (?) 1837. 8 Oet. 1G38, IS April 16A0, 
IS Aug. 1852, 28 June 1653, Angnatt?), NoTera- 
b«rC?)lS60,18Nov.I661,Mareh(?)1663; Ellis'l 
Ocig. Lotters. 2ni wr. iii. 309 ; Mcmoiri of T. 
Bnahell by Itev. A. de la FryTne (1878). pnnEsd 
in Manx MiscellanieB. vol. ii. (1880); Wood's 
AUi. Oion. ill. 1007-10, s. v. - Thomas Buahsll ; ' 
Spoddings Life of Bacon, vii. IBB, 3uu. 236 ; 
RadiDg's Annals of the Coinage, ii. 237-39 ; 
Hawkins's SilvBr Coins, ed. Kanyoa ; Hawkins's 
Medallic IlluI^tration8, ed. Franks sud GrnslieF 
(Chnrles U. No«. 67-69 : Bu^ell's' Mining Share 
Ticket ') ; Walpole (Anecdotes of Painting) is in 
erroiT aa to there being a medallist named 
Bushe!!.] W. W. 

BTTSHNAN, JOHN STEVENSON 
(180S?-I884), medical writer, was bom 
about 1808. After studying at Heidelberg, 
where he graduated M.D,, he passed at Edin- 
burgh in 1830 the examinations of the Koyal 
Col We of Surgeons sad of the Royal College 
of Phy^cians. Eventually he settled m 
London, where he filled the post of editor of 
the ' Medical Times and Gazette ' from 1849 
to 18A2. He published ' A History of a 
Case of Animals in the Blood of a Boy,' 
1833 ; and in the same jrear, from the Qer- 
man, Dieffenbach's ' Suivical Obaervationa on 
the Hegtoration of the Nose,' and an ' Intro- 
duction to the Study of Nature.' This was 
followed in 1837 by the ' Philosophy of In- 
stinct and Reason.' In 1840 he contributed 
to the Naturalist's Library an article on 
' Ic-hthyoliwy ; ' 'Observations on Hydro- 
pathy,' 1845; and 'Cholera and its Cures,* 
1S50" In the same year he published an 'Ad- 
dress to the Medical Students of London ; ' 
and 'The -Moral and Sanitary Aspects of the 
NewCentralCat<le-mBrket,'1851. Inthisyear 
he engaged in a controversy with Miss Mar- 
tineau, m ' Mias Martineau and her Master,' 
He wrote ' HoBKBopathy and the Homrno- 
patlis' in 18fi3; 'Household Medicine and 
Surgery ' in 1864 ; and in the aame year he 
contributed to Orr's 'Circle of the Sciences.' 
In 1660 he wrote ' Keligious Revivals ' and 
'Uur Holiday at Laverstock House Asylum;' 
anil in 1861-2 two reviews in the 'Journal 
of Menial Science.' 

Ultimately he became unforlimafe in his 
affiurs, his sight failed, and be ended bis 
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days as a * poor brother ' of the Charter House, 
where he died on 17 Feb. 1884, aged 76. 

[Medical Times and Gazette, 8 March 1884.] 

J.D. 

BUSHNELL, Mks. CATHERINE. [See 
Hayes-Bushnull, Madame Cathebike, 
1825-1861.] 

BUSHNELL, JOHN (d. 1701), sculptor, 
was a pupil of Thomas Burman, who, having 
seduced nis servant rirl, forced Bushnell into 
marrying her. Bushnell thereupon quitted 
England in disgust, and, after study mg his 
profession for two years in France, travelled 
thence into Italy, where he stayed in the first 
instance at Rome, but latterly at Venice. In 
Venice he carved a sumptuous monument for 
a procuratore di San Marco, representing the 
siege of Candia and a naval engagement 
between the Venetians and Turks. Having 
now attained considerable proficiency in his 
art, he returned home, and among his first 
commissions were the statues of Charles I, 
Charles H, and Sir Thomas Gresham for the 
Royal Exchange. Probably his best works 
were the kings which formerly adorned 
Temple Bar, and the statue of John, lord 
Moraaunt, in Roman costume at Fulham 
church. The monuments of Cowley and 
Sir Palmer Fairboum in Westminster Abbey 
are also by him. Bushnell was a man of 
a wayward and jealous temper, and various 
tales are told of nis eccentricities by Walpole 
and other authors. He had agreed to com- 
plete the set of kin^ at the Royal Exchange, 
but hearing that Cams Cibber [q. v.], his rival, 
was also engaged, he would not proceed, al- 
though he had begun six or seven. To disprove 
the assertion of some of his brother sculptors 
that he could not model undraped figures, 
he undertook a nude statue 01 Alexander 
the Great, but failed conspicuously. He 
next attempted to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of the Trojan horse, and began to 
make one upon the same principles, of wood 
covered with stucco ; the head was capable 
of containing twelve men sitting round a 
table, the eyes were to serve as windows. 
Before it was half completed, a storm of 
wind demolished this unwieldy machine. 
The two publicans, who had contracted to 
use his horse as a drinking-booth, offered to 
be at the expense of erecting it again, but 
Bushnell was too greatly discouraged to re- 
commence, although his whim had cost him 
500/. A still heavier failure was a project 
for bringing coaLs to London in vessels of 
his own construction. The collapse of these 
and other schemes, together with the loss by 
a lawsuit of an estate that he had bought 
in Kent, totally upset his already disordered 



brain, and he died insane in 1701. He was 
buried in Paddington church, but the entry 
does not occur in the register, which is im- 
perfect during that year (Ltsons's Environs 
of London, iii. 340). He left issue two sons 
and a daughter, to whom, despite his losses, 
he was able to bequeath a simcient main- 
tenance. 

The sons were as eccentric as their father, 
for they shut themselves up in a large house 
in Piccadilly, fronting B^de Park, which 
had been built but len unfinished by Bush- 
nell, having neither staircase nor floors. 
' Here,* relates AValpole {Anecdotes of Pamt- 
ing, Womum, ii. 623-4), * they dwelt like 
hermits, recluse from all mankind, sordid 
and unpracticable, and saying the world had 
not been worthy of their father.' To this 
strange residence, Vertue, the enffraver, after 
many previous attempts, gainea admission 
during the owners' absence in 1725, and has 
related what he saw. Among other curiosities 
he was shown a bar of iron, ' thicker than a 
man's wrist,' which was alleged to have been 
broken by one of Bushnell's many inventions. 

[Redgrave'sDictionaryof Arti8t8(1878), p. 65.] 

a. a. 

BUSHNELL, WALTER (1609-1667), 
ejected clergyman under the Commonwealth, 
was the son of William Bushnell of Corsham, 
Wiltshire. He became a batler of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, in 1628, at the age of nineteen. 
He proceeded B.A. 20 Oct. 1631, and MA. 
11 .June 1634. He afterwards was appointed 
vicar of Box in his native coimty. He ap- 
pears to have escaped disturbance through 
the civil wars, but he sufiered much perse- 
cution at the hands of the commissioners ap- 
pointed in August 1654 to eject ' scandalous, 
Ignorant, and insufficient mimsters and school- 
masters.' According to his own account he 
was summoned before the commissioners at 
Marlborough on 21 Jan. 1655-^, and charged 
with profaning the sabbath, gambling, drunk- 
enness, a specific act of immorahty, with 
using the common prayer and baptising with 
the sign of the cross, and with general dis- 
afiection to the existing ^vemment. The 
charges were preferred against Bushnell by a 
prof^sional informer named John Trav4, 
and Bushnell insisted on a public trial. On 
28 April 1666 a court was held for the pur- 
pose at Market Lavington. A lar^e number 
of parishioners were called as witnesses to 
support the case for the prosecution, but their 
testimony, even if genuine, merely proved 
that Bushnell conducted much parish busi- 
ness in alehouses, but was not known to drink 
to excess. The commissioners adjourned till 
4 June, when they met at Calne. More testi- 



y of the vagiiesi character wue tb«rt> ai)- 

dBgftiii«tBii9hDe!l,uidBtthedt.-&ndaiit'ii 

^ fst a furlher adjoiutimeni look place. 

I 1 Jolj the court met at Blailborougb, 

and Bushnell called witii««ses for the defetiue, 

but tbeir testimony was refused on the ground 

rtiat they were ' againgt the Commoowealth. 

I^^^ird preaeni government,' aad their placea 

^Batxe taken 1^ more iritnesses on the other 

^^Bde. On 14 July at Lavington the scene 

^Hu repeftt«d ; on 33 July at ^lisbury Bush- 

^^toU wb* privately exutuned ' touching his 

Bofficiency.' and waa finally ejected from his 

linng. Under a rec«nt ordinance Bushnell 

could claim 'the fifthB'of his liviQp,aiid this 

" ; he obtained with some difliculty, 

B doea not differ &om that of many 

T beneticed clergymen, hut it i^ regarded 

t typical one because Bushnell described 

stience at full length in ' A Narrative 

Proceedings of the Camniisfiioners ap- 

hy Oliver Cromwell for ejecting 

lalous and iniorant Ministers In the case 

KWalt. Biiahn^, cleric, vicar of Box in the 

v of Wiltshire.' Under the Common- 

Ei the publication of thi^ work was pro- 

Qnted, but in IttttO it was printed and be- 

I popular. Humphrey Chambers, the 

T concerned. aJiswered the 



n the same year. To 
lappendeda ' Vindication of the Cununis- 
lers/ by an anonymous writer, Ac the 
Heatoratinn Bushnell was reaWn.'d to his 
liTUig. He died at the beginning of 1667, 
Bndwaa buried in the church at Box, 'iiBving 
Ui/saya Wood, 'lying by him more things 
'Q be printed, as I have been informed by 
.e of the neighbourhood.' 
Wood'l Alhciiai (BIIm), iii. 76l>, nnd Fasti 
■••),i.-180, 474: Walker'sSufltringsofCletgj'. 
i. 1S9-84, where Biubnelrs pamphlet is lum- 
' ' It length.] S. L. h. 

[ BITSK, IIANS, the elder (1772-1862). 
liolar and poet, was descended from the 
Btily Dn Bnsc of Normandy, one of whom 
uoi«atedMnrqui»deFre,^ueyinlSa6. The 
dson of the marquis was naturalised 
"nl733, Fromhiaeldestsoul^rd 
[DUgbtijn was descended, and hia youngest 
n WM 8ir Wordsworth Busk, treasurer of 
IB Inner Temple. Hans Busk, the youngest 
n of Sir Wordsworth Busk and Alice, 
daughter and co-heiress of Edward I'arish of 
Ipawich and Wnlt.hamslow, was bom on 
S8 Hay 1772. Possessing an estate at Olen- 
""r, Radnorshire, he took on active interest 
ybusinesa, wasaiustice of the peace, 
some lime hi^h iihpriff. Ills leisure 
la dorotvd IQ classical studies and general 





liierature, and he publishi^ («veral volumes : 
of verse, incIuding'Fugilivel'iecesiuVepse,' i 
1814 ; 'The Veetriad or the Open, a Mock I 
Epic Poem, in Five Cantos,' 1819; 'The j 
Banquet, in Three Caalos." 1819; 'Tho 
Deesert, to which is addivl the Tea,' 18:Mi 
' The Lay of Life,' 1SS4. He di^ at Great 
Cumberland Place. Hvde Park, on (:■ Feb. 
1862. By hb wife, ilaria, datighl^'r and 
heiress of Joseph Green, he left two eons 

Sthe eldest of whom was Hans Busk, bom 
815 [q. V.]). and five daughters. 

[Burke's landed GenLrr. i. 343-3; Annnal 
B<«ist«r, dr. 336 ; Bril. Miu. CM.] T. F, H, 

BUSK, HANS, the younger(iei5-1882), 
one of the principal originators of i he volun- 
teer movement in England, son of Hans Busk, 
bom 1773 [q.T.l.was bom on U May 1815. 
He was educated at King's College, London, 
and TrinilyCollege, Cambridge, where hegra- 
duated B.A. in 1839, and M.A. in 1844. He 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1841. While still an undergraduale, lie 
represented to the go vemm ent the ad visalnlity 
ofTorming rifle clubs in the different districts 
of the kii^om for defence against invasion, 
and on receiving a discouraging reply from 
Lord Melbourne, he instituted a model rifle 
club in the university, and published a popular 
treatise on' The Bifle and bow to use it.' In 
1868 be restored vitality to the Victoria Riflea, 
the only volunteer corps then existing, and the 
lectures he delivered throughout the country 
w ere i nstruroental in extendi ng the movement 
OEQr the whole kingdom. He also published 
a number of treatises, and pamphlets, which 
proved to be of great practical val ue in the 
development of the movement, and have 
passed through numerous editions. They 
include 'The Rifleman's Manual.' 'Tabular 
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book for Hythe,' 'Rifle Target RegisterB," 
and ' Rifle 'V olunteers, how to organise and 
drill them.' He took an equal interest in the 
navy. Originally it was his intention to 
adopt a naval career, and, being forced to 
abandon it, he devoted much of his leisure 
ta yachling. He mastered the principles of 
naval construction, and made designs for 
several yachts which were very successful. 
He was the first to advocate life-sliip sta- 
tions, and fitted out a model life-ship at his 
own expense. In 18^9 he published 'The 
Navies of the World, their Present State 
and Future Capabilities,' a comprehensive 
description of the condition of the principal 
navies of Eurone, with suggestions for the 
improvement ot the navy of England. By 
his friends ho was held in high repute as a 
gaitronome, and characteristically turned his 
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r'al kuowledffe to practical account for 
general gooa, bj assisting to establish 
tke school of coolteiy at South Kensinrton. 
Besides the technical works above reierred 
to, Le was the author of a number of minor 
pampbletfi, including ' The Education Grace,' 
'Hone Viatic*,' and 'Golden Truths.' In 
1847 he was chosen high sheriff' of Kadnor- 
ahire. He died at Ashlej Place, Westminster, ' 
on 11 March 1882. By his wife, Miss Bun- 
bar, who died not long after lier marriage, he 
left a daughter, well bnown as an authoress. 

[Annual Begist«r, cizit. 119-20; Men of the 
Time, 9th ed. ; Barke'u Landed Qentrj, i. 243 ; 
Brit, Mns. Cat,] T. F. H. 

BUSS, ROBERT WILLIAM (1804- 
1876), sul^ect painter, wan bom in London 
._ . .... Tf-n/ rr. . „ apprentice 



bject paini 
Aug. ISOi. He served a 
ship witQ his father, who was a ^ 
and enameller, and then studied pamting 
under Qeorae Clint, A.R.A. For some years 
he coa&ned himself to painting theatrical 
portraits, and many of the leading actors of 
the day sat to him, including Blacready, 
Harley, Buckstone, Miss Tree, and Mre. 
Nisbet. Later he essayed historical and 
humorous subjects, and was a frequent exhi- 
bitor of pictures of this class at the Royal 
Academy, British Institution, and SufioUc . 
Street between 1826 and 1659. Among his | 
principal works were ' Watt's First Experi- ^ 
mentS on Steam,' engraved by James Scott ; i 
'Soliciting a Vote, engraved by Lupton, 
1834; 'The Stingy Traveller,' engraved by 
J. Brown, 1845 ; and ' The Bitter Morning,' 
lithographed by T. Fairland, 1834. He also 
contributed to the Westminster competition 
a cartoon of 'Prince Henry and Judge Gas- 
coigne.' Buss illustrated Knight's editions 
of 'London,' Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 'Old 
England.' He published lectures on ' Comic 
and Satiric Art,' ' Fresco,' ' The Beautiful 
Pictnresqnes,' and printed privately in 1874 
' English Graphic Satire,' with etchings by 
himself He at one time edited ' The Fine 
Art Almanack.' He died at Camden Town 
on 26 Feb. 1875. 

[RedgTHva's Dietionary of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School, 8to, 1 878 ; AtheuEeum, 1876, p. 366,1 
L.F. 

BUSSY, SiK JOHN (d. 1399), speaker of 
the House of Commons, was sheriff of Lincoln 
in 1379, 1381, and 1391, He was first chosen 
a knight of the shire for Lincoln in 1386, and 
continued to sit for that county during the 
■« of Richard II's reign. 



dependence, he soon became a servile su^ 
porter of Richard's arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional action. In the second parliament of 
1397, which met at Westminster on 17 Sept, 
Sir John Bussy, Sir William Bagot, and Sir 
Thomas Oraen acted as prolocutors of the 
king'sKrievances,and Fitialan, archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Duke of Gloucester, and the 
Earla of Arundel and Warwick were con- 
victed of high treason. Bussy gained the 
favour of the king by grossly flattering his 
vanity. HoUnshed.inhisaccountof thetrial 
of these nobles, says that 'Sir John Bushiein 
aU his taike, when he proponed any mattar 
vnto the king, did not attribute to him titlcB 
of honour due and accustomed, but inuent«d 
vnused termes and such strange names M 
were rather agreeable to the diuine maiestie 
of God tiian t^ any earthlie potentate. Tha 
prince, being desirous of all honour, and more 
ambitious than was requisite, seemed to like 
well of his speech and gave good eare to his 
talke' (ii. 340). This parliament was ad- 
journed to Shrewaburj, where it met on 
28 Jan. 1398, and Bussy was again formally 
presented as speaker. It sat there only thrae 
days, and by its last act delegated its autho- 
rity to a committee of eighteen memben — 
twelve lords and six membera of the House 
I of Commons — of whom Bussy was one. By 
I his manipulation of this parhament Richard 
! had contrived to become an absolute king, 
I and every man of this committee was be- 
lieved by him to be devoted to his intererta. 
Upon the landing of Henry, duke of I«n- 
caster, in England during the absence of 
Richard in Ireland, Bussy fled to BristoL 
TTie Duke of York joined his nephew ; they 
marched with their combined armies to Bris- 
tol, which quickly surrendered to them, and 
Bussy, the Earl of Wiltshire, and Sir Henry 
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s elected speaker, flrat by 

the parliament of 1393-1, and afterwards by 
the two parliamanta of 1397. Though at 
flnt he showed some signs of a spirit of in- 



Shakespeare has introduced Bussy into 
the pUy of ' Richard II' (i. 4, ii. 2, iii 1). 

[Manning's Lives of the Speakers (185t), 14- 
31;Itot.Parl.iii. 310-8S: FarliamentanPapen, 
1878, liii. (pt. i.) 235-66; UoUnsheifs Chro- 
nicle (1807), ii. 839-54 : Stuhbs's Constltntional 
History of EngUnd (1876), ii. 491-502]. 

O. F. R. B, 

BUTCHELL, MARTIN vas (173B- 
1813 P), empiric, son of Martin van Butchell, 
tapestry maker to George II, was bom in 
Eagle Street, near Red Lion Square, Lon- 
don, in February 1735. Having shown an 
aptitude for the study of medicine and ana- 
tomy, he became a pupil of John Hunter, and 
aiter successfully practisuif^ as a dentist for 
many years, he became emment as a maker 
of trusses, and acquired celebrity by his sldU 
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I trealing cos^ i>f fiEtiila. He wm nlill 
are noted for the eccentricity of iiis nian- 
03. -Mis limg beard and extraordinary 008- 
use Bstouiahed all belioldera, audit was bis 
IBtom lo ride about in Hvde Park and the 
leets on a white pony, wtich he sometimea 
unl«d nil purple, mmelimes with purple or 
Iftck spote, To defend himself a^nst rude 
tolestatioQ, he carried a large white bane, 
rltich wu eaid to hnre been uaed as a 
reapoo of war in the inland of Otaheite. 
tor many Tears Le resided in Mount Street, 
lerkeley i^uare. and attracted numerous 
ktienttf bv hi* quaintly worded advertise- 

775 he 
William Hunter and Mr. 

„-,„- ert their flVillin preventing, 

po^ible, the changes of form aner the ces- 
ilionof UTe. The mode pursued in this em- 
principally that of injecting 
« vaj<cu]aT system with oilofturpentme and 
mphorsted spirit of wine, coloured, so that 
e minute vessels of the cheelfs and lips 
are filled, and exhibit-ed their orl^tiial hue, 
« body in general having its cavities filled 
ith powdered nitre and eamphor, so that it 



I also inserted. The corpse was 
sited in a bed of thin plaster of Paris in 
X with a glass lid that could be with- 
^^^^. m at pleasure. For many years Van 
Pntchell kept the mummy of his wife in bis 
arlour, mul frequently exhibited the corpse 
> his friends and visitors. On his second 
UUTiage it was found expedient to remove 
hi> body to the museum of the College of 
kif^aa >D Lincoln's Inn Fields, where it 
■ «ill preserved. At the present time it is 
repulsive-looking object. 
Van Butchell appears to hare been alive 
a 1813. There is un eagmved portrait of 
ibn on his spotted pony In Kirbv's ' Won- 
teful and Scientific Museum,' 1^. 

^Gant. Mug. Ixiii. S. 6. leS.lixvi.SSl, Ixxiii. 

,)>a6l Kirby'* Wonderful Haseum, i. lei ; 

tewtrie Haf^ns (ISI2), i. 109; Malcolm'a 

^^^Mio«ilil» of fiiagraphy. 333 ; Cat. of Printed 

Bf E&rinns of Lundoa, IIS; Tiroti'i Doctors 

FatJ«Bt«, L 129 ; Evans's Cat. of Eagraved 

emit*, lOflOt : Bomiae the Di'ad, by a mem- 

of the Royal CoU. of Snrgeciu (18S7). 13] 

T. C. 

BtJTCHER, EDMUND ( 1 767-1822), uni- 

rian minister, was bom on 28 AprU 1757, 

Colchcfilcr. Uewasdescendedfroro John 

itcher, vicar of Feering, Fssex.aboiit 1697. 

only son of an iinsucettssful builder, he 

aarlj to utrug^le for a living. His pri- 

j edncalion waa given him by Dr. Too- 



maj) Stanton, preabyterian minister at Col- 
chester. At fourteen years of age he gave 
sign of precocious talent in un lierotc poem, 
tne ' Bruteis,' illustrated with pen-and-ink 
drawings (not printed). He was soon ap- 
prenticed to a London linendraper, and at 
this early age wrote for periodicals, sending 
the profits to his parents and sister. Subse- 
qu«ntlv the fkmily inherited the small estate 
of their anceatorabovementioned. Butcher 
attended the ministry of Hugh Worthing- 
tOD, the eloquent Arian of Salters' Hall, who 
prepared him for the ministry. He entered 
Daventrv acAdemy, under Thomas Delsham, 
in 1783,havingpreviouelyreceived some clas- 
sical training from Richard Wright, presby- 
terian minister at Ather^tone. lie hod been 
taught the asaembly'g catechism, but ho says 
he never gave Credence lo the trinitanan 
doctrine, and his studies confirmed him in 
Arian views. His Srtil settlement was at 
Sowerby, near Halifax, but he soou mmoved 
to London, where Worthington got him 
temporary engagements at MonkweD Street 
and Carter Lane, Ho was ordained 1!) March 
1789 as successor to Thomas Pojpe at Leather 
Lane, Holbom. In this onOnation Bet- 
sham, who was still reputed orthodox, was 
associated, for the first time, with Lindsey, 
the only humanitarian minister in London, 
and five Arian minigtera. ^^liile at Leather 
Liine Butcher took part with others in the 
Wednesday evening lecture established bv 
Worthington (after 1792) at Salters' HalL 
His feebleness of voice precluded him from 
popiilaritv, and compelled his retirement 
from active duty in 1797. Butcher's lun^ 
recovered tone, and in 1798 he became mi- 
niate r at Sidmouth. Here he remained 
till 1820, building a house on a piece of 
ground presented to him by a member of a 
wealthy Jewish family, who attended his 
serviced. Relinquishing all belief in a pro- 
' pitiatory atonement, bis views gmdnally 
passed from the Arian to the humanitarian 
' foTm of unitarianlsm. A paralytic stroka 
' weakened the later years of his ministry, 
but did not prevent him from preaching. 
Early in 1821 he went to reside with his son 
at Bristol, and removed thence in November 
to Itath. A faU, which dislocated hie hip, 
cnnfined him to bed. He died on Sunday 
(bis own wish), 14 April 1822. and was 
buried at Lyncomb \ale, near Bath. A 
tablet to his memorv was placed in the Old 
Meeting House, Sicfmoutb. One who knew 
him describes him as ' a most lovable man in 
all respects.' Hemarried, 6 July 1790, El 
belh, eldest daughter of John Lawrence, a 
Shropshire landowner, and widow of Samuel 
Lowe; she died at Bath 25 Nov. 1831. By 
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her he had one son, Edmund, and a daughter, BUTCHER, RICHARD (1583-1666 ?), 
Emma. Butcher is known among topo- antiquary, was a native of Stamford, and be- 
graphers by his account of Sidmouth, and came town clerk of that borough. He com- 
among poets by a few hymns of great merit, piled ' The Survey and Antiquitie of the 
His hymn * From north and south ' won the Towne of Stamforae, in the county of Lin- 
warm commendation of Mrs. Barbauld. He colne,' Lond. 1646, 4to, reprinted Lond. 1717, 
published : 1.* Sermons, to which are subjoined 8vo, and also with additions by Francis Peck, 
suitable Hymns,' 1798, 8vo (the hymns are at the end of his * Academia tertia Angli- 
original, and intended as ' poetical epitomes ' cana ; or the Antiquarian Annals of Stanford,' 
of the twenty-one sermons ; the second edi- Lond. 1727, fol. A manuscript by him, in 
tion, 1806, 8vo, has title * Sermons for the two volumes, entitled * Antiquity revived,' 
use of Families,' contains twenty-two ser- is preserved in the library of St. John's Col- 
mons and no h3rmn8). 2. ' Moral Tales,' lege, Cambridge. It is a translation from 
1801, 12mo. 3. *The Substance of the Camden. Butcher's portrait has been en- 
Holy Scriptures methodised,' 1801, 4to, 2nd graved by Clamp. 

ed. 1813, 4to (intended as a sort of family [Gongh's British Topography, ii. 29. 623 ; 
Bible; Butcher assisted Worthington and Granger's Biog. Hist of England (1824), iii. 152; 
others in its preparation, and contributed a Nichols's Lit. Anocd. viii. 673 ; Lowndes's Bibl. 
hymn to each lesson). 4. ' An Excursion ^*^a°- (Bohn), 362.] T. C. 
from Sidmouth to Chester in the Summer of BUTCHER, SAMUEL, D.D. (1811- 
1803,' 2 vols. 1806, 12mo. 6. 'A Picture of 1876), bishop of Meath, eldest son of Vice- 
Sidmouth;' the fourth edition, Exeter [1830], admiral Samuel Butcher, was bom in 1811 
12mo, has title * A new Guide, descriptive of at his father's residence, Danesfort, near Bli- 
the Beauties of Sidmouth.' 6. * Sermons for lamey, co. Kerry. His mother was Eliza- 
the use of Families,' vol. ii. 1806, 8vo. beth, daughter of Richard Townsend Herbert, 
7. * Unitarian Claims described and vindi- of Cahimane, in the same county. He was 
cated,' 1809, 12mo (sermon on 2 Cor. x. 7, at educated at home until his sixteenth or 
Bridgwater, Wednesdajr, 6 July, before the seventeenth year, when his father removed 
Western Unitarian Society, of biographical to Cork, and he was sent to the school of 
interest as giving the process by which he Drs. Hamblin and Porter. In 1829 he en- 
reached his latest views). 8. * Sermons for tered Trinity College, Dublin, where he won 
the use ofFamilies/ vol. iii. 1819, 8vo (twenty- high honours in classics and mathematics, 
eight sermons nrinted at the Chiswick Press; and obtained a foundation scholarship for 
the preface,! May, reproduces the autobiogra- classics in 1832. He graduated in 1834, 
phical details of No. 7). 9. * Prayers for the obtained a fellowship in 1837, and was soon 
use of Families and Individuals,' 1822, 8vo after appointed tutor and lecturer. The im- 
(one for each sermon in his three volumes, and provement in classical taste and scholar- 
some for special occasions) ; and single ser- ship which was observable about this time 
mons. Posthumous were 10. * Discourses in the university of Dublin has been with 
on our Lord's Sermon on the Mount,' Bath justice attributed in no small degree to But- 
and London, 1826, 12mo (twenty-one ser- cher's lectures. In 1849 the degree of D.D. 
mons edited by his widow ; the preface says was conferred on him. In 1860 he was ap- 
he had selected the materials for another pointed to the professorship of ecclesiastical 
volume). 11. * A Poetical Version of the history, and two years later to the important 
Chronological History of the Kings of Eng- office of regius professor of divinity, on which 
land,' 1827, 12mo. Besides these. Butcher occasion he vacated his fellowship. In 1864 
contributed to the 'Protestant Dissenters' he accepted the college living of Ballymoney, 
Magazine,' 1794-9 (see especially vol. i. pp co. Cork, which he continued to hold along 
120, 204, 246, 330, 373, 417, 460, for poetical with his professorship until, on the recom- 
pieces), and edited the later volumes. mendation of Lord Derby, he was appointed 
r_ . _ _ , - _ in August 1866 to the vacant see of Meath, 
[Evwis, m Monthly Renos. 1822 p 309 seq. ^he premier bishopric of Ireland. Butcher 

il^\''^'«fM T? ''° ^^y^^l^J^^hol' ^^^ ably supported the tish church against ex- 

seq.); Monthly Repos. 1821, p. 346 ; 1822, pp. ternal ais^lants and his wise an?moderate 

286, 332, 471 ; 1832, p. 70 ; Belsham's Mem. of ^®™*^ assailants, ana nis wise ana moaerate 

Lindsey, 1812, p. 292; Mnrch's Hist, of Presb. JP^f ^» contributed not a little to avert 

and Gen. Bapt Churches in W. of Eng. 1836, the dan^rs of disruption which threatened 

p. 349 seq. ; Lawrence's Descendants of Philip ^^ after its disestablishment. He laboured 

Henry, 1844, p. 21 seq. ; Miller's Our Hymns, unsparingly to reorganise the affairs of the 

1866, p. 266 seq.; Spesrs's Record of Unit, church throughout Ireland, and especially 

Worthies (1877), p. 211 ; private information.] in his own diocese. He took an active part 

A G. in promoting the movement for securing 
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endownieDt for the divinity ecliool in 
jnity Colle^. On the important question | 

the reviuioD of tbe prayer book ' Dr. [ 
Dtcher mther aided with the revision t>arty, . 
which uadoubtedly hie character, position, 
i Umjung coDtiiliuted very considerable 
igbt' (Freeman's Joumal, 31 JvlymB). \ 
Intbemidat oftbeee laboiiTB, and while atiil ' 
1 the enjayment of a runarkably vigorous 
Uiatitul ion, he waa suddenly prostrated by a 
Vare attack of congestion of the lunffs and 
onchitis. In a moment of delirium ne in- 
Cted on himself s woiuid from which he 
pired nlmo!>t immediately. He died on 
IJiily 1S7G, at his episcopal residence, Ard- 
ruean House, Navan. His public life was 
solid and unbroken success, no leea honour- 
o himself than useful to the university 
id the church to vhich he belonged. Within 
e private circle of his own family he was 
duiarly bappv and fortunate, and lie pos- 
laed in the fullest degree the affection of his 
lendtandCbe respect of the public. He was 
iriad inthechurcliyardof Ardbraccan. He 
uried, in 1647, Mary, second daughter of 
ba Leahy, of South Hilt, Killamev, by 
horn he had two sous and four daxiahters. 
ie eldest son (S. H. Butcher) is now (1886) 
ofeuor of Greek at Edinburgh. 
His published works consist chiefly of oc- 
aionu aJddresses, sermons, and charges to 
B clergy, and a treatise (published after his 
ath) on lbs ' Tbeory and Construction of 
« Eccleeiastical Calendar,' London, 1877. 
f his ehu;ge« perhapx the ona which ex- 
led most attention was that of Octob«r 1674 
)ublin), in which he dealt exhaustively with 
rafeMor Tyndall's address to the British 
Rsociation, delivered in Belfast in 1874. 

[Oork SxamTDer; Saundflrs's Kewslettsr, 
Atlg. 1896; Irish Times, 7 Aug. ISflS; Daily 
31 July 1876.] O. V. B. 
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BDTLEK,ALBAN (1711-1773), hagio- 
OTspheTr was descended &am the ancient 
tmily of the Butlere of Aston-le-Walls, in 
NoTtnunptonshire. Towards the close of the 
Mvente^nth century that family was repre- 
mtei by two broUiers, .^.Ibon and Simon. 
|Jbtn,the elder, had issue only one daughter, 
' " o married Mr. Edward Plowden, of Plow- 
. , Shropshire. She inherited the estate 
>t Aston-le-Walls, and from her it descended 
k) tbe Plowden family. The Appletree estate 
evolved to Simon, theyoun^r brother. His 
JU. also named Simon, mamedAnn ,daughter 
i Thomas Birch, of Oarscott, Slafibrd^re. 
~lu>j had issue three sons, CImrles, Albon, 
i James. At a very early age Alban 



Butler wan sent to a school in Lancashire, 
wLere he distinguished himself bv his intense 
application to literature, sacred biography 
boing. even then, hi.'j favourite pursuit. 
^\^le^ eight jeaca old he was transferred to 
tLe English college at Douny, and about this 
tioie lost both bis parents. After the usual 
course of study he was admitted an alumnus 
of the college, and appointed profeasor, lirat 
of philoaophy, and then of divinity. He was 
ordained priest in 1735. Tbe solicitude with 
which he tended the wounded English 
soldiers who were conveyed as prisoners to 
Douay, after the battle of Fontenoy. was 
brought under the notice of the Duke of 
Cumberland, who promised Butler a special 
protection whenever he should come over to 
England. While he remained at Douay lus 
first publicati on made its appearance :' Letters 
on tW History of the Popes published by 
Mr. ArchiLaldBower'rq-T.] Inl746-tthe 
accompanied the Earl of Shrewsbury and the 
Hon. James Talbot and Thomas Talbot on 
their travels through France and Italy, He 
wrote a full account of tbe tour, which was 
published at Edinbui^h in 1803 by his 
nephew, Charles Butler. On his return from 
his travels he was sent to the English mis- 
sion. He had long been engaged in com- 
posing the ' Lives of the Saints,' and he 
naturally wished to be stationed in London 
for its literary resources ; but the vicar apo- 
stolic of the midland district claimed bJm as 
belonging to that district, and appointed him 
to a mission in Staffordshire, 'rhence he re- 
moved to Warkwort h, the seat of Mr. Francis 
, Eyre, and ne\t he was appointed chaplain 
' to Edward, duke of Norfolk, and charged 
I withsuperinteiidingihe education of Edward, 
I the duke's nephew, and presumptive heir to 
I tbetitle. His first residence, after he was ap- 
pointed to this situation, was at Norwich, in 
I a house generally called the Duke's palace. 
, Thither some large boxes of books belonging 
to him were directed, but by mistake were 
sent to the bishop's palace. The bishop 
I openedthein,and,tindinglbattheycontained 
, catholic books, refused to deliver them. In 
\ this difficulty Butler appealed to the Duke of | 
I Cumberland, who immediately vrrote to '' " 
, bishop, and the books were sent to the owi 
j Butler accompanied his pupil, Mr. Edward | 
, Howard, to Pans, where that youiiK noble- 
: man, who was the Marcellus of the English 
catholics, was suddenly taken ill and died a 
few days afterwords. During bis residence 
in tbe French capital he completed bis ' lives ' 
of the Saints.' a monument of erudition on ' 
which he had been engaged for thirty vee 
The work was published anonymously 
I London, the full title being 'llie Lives of ] 
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the Fathers, Martyrs, and other principal | 
Saints ; compUed from onginal monuments ! 
and other authentick records; illustrated 
with the remarks of judicious modem cri ticks - 
and historians/ The original edition, bearing 
the imprint of London, but without the 
printer's name, appeared in four bulky octavo 
volumes, the first two in 1756 ; the third, 
consisting of two parts, in 1757 and 1758 ; 
and the fourth in 1769. The notes were 
omitted from this edition on the suggestion 
of Bishop Challoner. The second edition 
was undertaken after Butler's death by Br. 
Carpenter, archbishop of Dublin, and pub- 
lished in that city in 12 vols. 8vo, 1779-80. 
It contains all the notes omitted from the 
previous edition, and other matter prepared 
by the author. The third edition, also in 
12 vols., appeared at Edinburgh in 1798- 
1800. Other editions were published at Lon- 
don, 12 vols., 1812 ; and at Dublin, 2 vols., 
1833-6, 8vo. Dr. Husenbeth's edition was 
begun in 1857. A *fipee' translation into 
French, by the Abb6 Godescard, and Marie 
Villefranche, in 12 vols. 8vo, was published 
in 1763 and subsequent years ; a new edition, 
in 10 vols., appeared at Besan^on in 1843. 
The work has been translated into Italian by 
G. Brunati. 

Soon after his return to England he was 
chosen president of the English college at 
Saint-Omer. This office he continued to hold 
during the remainder of his life. He was 
also appointed \'icar-general to the bishops of 
Arras, Saint-Omer, Ypres, and Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. He died at Saint-Omer on 16 May 1773. 

He projected many works besides the 
* Lives of the Saints.' His * Life of Mary of 
the Gross,' a nun in the English convent of 
Poor Clares at Kouen, appeared in his life- 
time ; but his treatise on the ^ Moveable 
Feasts and Fasts, and other Annual Obser- 
vances of the Catholic Church,' was left in- 
complete, and was published after his death 
by Bishop Challoner in 1774. He made large 
collections for lives of Bishop Fisher and 
Sir Thomas More ; and he began a treatise 
to explain the evidence and truths of natural 
and revealed religion, being dissatisfied with 
what Bergier had published on those subjects. 
He composed many sermons and an immense 
number of pious discourses. From what re- 
mained of the latter the * Meditations and 
Discourses on the sublime Truths and impor- 
tant Duties of Christianity,' published by his 
nephew Charles Butler (1750-1832) fq. v.] 
(3 vols., London, 1791-3), were collected. He 
was also the author of ' The Life of Sir Tobie 
Matthews,' published at London in 1795 by 
his nephew, who also edited his uncle's ' Tra- 
▼els tnrough France and Italy, and part of 



Austrian, French, and Dutch Netherlands, 
during the years 1745 and 1746 * (Edinburgh^ 
1803). 
His portrait has been engraved by Finden. 

[Life of his nephew, Charles Butler (Edin. 
1800, with portrait); Catholicon, iv. 184; Ca- 
tholic Magazine and Review (Birmingham, 1832), 
ii.4dl ; Edinburgh Catholic Magazine (1832-3), 
i. 166; Notes and Queries (Ist series), viii. 387, 
is. 360, (2nd series) ix. 602, x. 79, (3rd series) 
▼i. 538, (5th series) vi. 409, vii. 35 ; Evans's 
Cat. of Engraved Portraits, ii. 65 ; The True 
State of the Case of John Butler, B.D., a Minister 
of the True Church of England ; in answer to 
the Libel of Martha, his sometimes wife (Lond. 
1697) ; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 332 ; Cat. 
of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

BUTLER, CHARLES (rf. 1647), philolo- 
gist and author of ' The Feminine Mionarchie,' 
was bom at one of the Wvcombes (* Great 
Wycomb, I suppose,' says Wood) in Bucking- 
hamshire. He entered Magdalen Hall, Oxfora, 
in 1579, and afterwards became a bible-clerk 
at Magdalen College, where he took the degree 
of B.A. on 6 Feb. 168S-4, and proceeded M.A. 
on 28 June 1587. On leaving the university 
he received the mastership of the free school 
in Basingstoke, Hampshire, which appoint- 
ment, together with the cure of a small 
church named Skewres, he held for seven 
years. Afterwards he was advanced to the 
poor vicarage of Laurence- Wotton (^three 
miles from Basingstoke), where he contmued 
to officiate for forty-eight years. He died on 
29 March 1647, and was buried in the chan- 
cel of Laurence-Wotton church. 

Butler is the author of *The Feminine 
Monarchie, or a Treatise concerning Bees 
and the due ordering of Bees,' 1609, 8vo. Pre- 
fixed to the treatise are some commendatory 
verses by Warner, South, and H. Crosby ; the 
preface to the reader is dat«d from Wotton, 
11 July 1609. A second edition, with com- 
mendatory verses by Wither, and a frontis- 
piece, appeared in 1623. The third edition 
(1634) IS printed in phonetic spelling, under 
the title of * The Feminin' Monarchi , or the 
Histori of Bees.* A Latin translation by 
Richard Richardson, of Emmanuel College, 
was published in 1673. The most curious part 
of this ent^rtainiifg book is the bees* song, a 
stave of musical notes, arranged in triple 
time, to represent the humming of bees at 
swarming. Butler had previously written a 
Latin treatise on rhetoric, * Rhetoricae Libri 
Duo. Quorum Prior de Tropis & Figuris, Pos- 
terior de Voce & Gestu praecipit,* Ito, whidi 
is not known to have been published before 
1629, although the dedicatory epistle to Lord 
Keeper Egerton is dated from Basingstoke 
' 5 Idus Martii 1600.' In 1625 Butler pub- 
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[iaJieJ a t reBtiao displaying rooBiderableleorti- 
~ CoimlEDity luabartoamrringe, TUe litio 
ihe work ie ' luyyinui. Lht Propinquitate 
iairim'^iiiiun ixapt^jiente K«)pila, quii> una 
nniu qiuestionis liiijiis difficultatca factlu 
int," Oiford, 4to. In 1633 appeared 
Engtish Orommar, or ibe Institution 
Letters, Syllables, and Words in the Eng-- 
ieli Tongue. NMien^unto is uinoxed an index 
rfwordslike and unlike,' Oxford, 4to; 2nded. 
IttlM, Oxford, 4lo. The author dwells upon 
h-t c&priaiousnesa of English orthography 
{' neither our new writers aareeiug with the 
.flld, nor either new nor old among them- 
wlves'), and proposes the adoption of a sys- 
tem wberefay men should ' write altogether 
•econting to tb? sound now generallv re- 
«etved.' Butler's last work was ' The Prin- 
dplesofMnslkinSingingandSetttn^. With 

K9 two-fold rse thereof Ecclesiasticall and 
ril,' London, lrt36, 4to, dedicated to Prince 
%»rles. Rawkinscominends this treatise a? 
med and valuable. 

[Wood's .Sthenic (ed. Bliw), iii. 20S-10, Fasti, 

, 223, 2fO ; Hi«l. of Hampshire Ijj Woodvard, 

■mill. a»t Lockhart. iii. 280-2; Fuller's Wor- 

w; Hawkins's History of Maaic, eA. 1853, 

i7*.] A, H. B. 



BCTLKB, CHARLES (1750-1832), ca- 
Lolic and legal writer, was the son of James 
uller, brother of the Rev. Alban Butler 
[. V,], author of the 'Lives of the Saints,' 
id wi£ descended from the ancient family 
the Btitlers of Aston-le- Walls, North- 
nptonshire. Jaraei) Butler settled in Lon- 
Hi and curried on the business of a linen- 
draper at the sign of the Golden Ball in 
^■Jl Mall, Thue Charles Butler was born 
14 Aug, 1760. In his sixth year he was 
It to a oatholic school at Hammersmith, 
by ft Mr. Plunkett. He remained there 
' years, and wast.hen sent to E»}uerchin, 
Khout dependent on the English college 
Bouay, to which college, after three years, 
wu removed. He continued his gtudies 
the end of rhetoric. About 1766 he re- 
to England, and in 1769 began the 
■ody of the law under Mr. Maire, a eatho- 
B conveyancer. On the decease of that 
"'Jomun he wi^ placed under the care of 
Duftni!, a catholic conveyancer of much 
Here lie formed a close 
ieadahip with John Scoti. al'ierwards I.ord 
'Idon. who, after attaining to legal emi- 
IIiG«, did not forget his old fellow-student, 
t I7<6 Butler eet up in business for him- 
elf, and enlerMl at Lmt^tu's Inn, At this 
Maiod a catholic could not be called to the 
mr nor bold anv oHicial position. In these 
Butlar commenced practice 



under the bar ee a conveyancer, which de- , 
partmL'nt of the profeasion waa then be- 
coming particularly celebrated, and count«d J 
among its members Feame, Booth, Busne, 1 
Sbadwell, and others nearly as famous, For J 
many years he was in the full swing of prao- I 
tiue, and he was at the head of his profession 
as a landed property lawyer and a convey- 
ancer until nis seventy-fifth yew, when he 
ejcperienced a decay in his sight, and his 
biuiiness considerably declined. He had nu- 
merous pupils, and he took delight in making 
the fortunes of all the young barriaters who 
studied under him. While ne was drawing 
deeds, writing opinions, and delivering lA'cf a 
to his pupils, he was editing 'Coke upon 
Littleton, in conjunction with Mr. Hargrave, 
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four in the morning, taking his lantern, Ijgbt- 
ing the fire in his chamber, and setting dog- 
gedly to work till breakfast-time. The whole 
of the day afterwards was given to the ordi- 
nary routine of business. 

In the 31st George HI, c. 33, an act passed 
for the relief of the catholics, a clause was 
inserted (5 6), as it was understood by the 
instrumentality of Lord Eldon,thenso!icitor- 
general, for dispensing with the necessity of 
a barrister taking the oath of supremacy or 
the declaration against transuhstantiation. 
Soon after the passing of tliis statute Butler 
BTailedhimself of its provisions, and in 1791 
he was called to the bar, being the first ca- 
tholic barrister since the revolution of 1688. 
He took this degree rather for the sake of 
the rank than with any intention of going 
into court, and he never argued any cose at 
the bar, except the celebrated one of ' Chol- 
mondeley ». Clinton ' before Sir Thomaa Plu- 
mer and the House of Lords. His argument 
ia printed at great length in the reports of 
Merivale and of Jacob and Walker. In 1832 
the lord chancellor (Brougham) informed 
himthat, if he chose to accept a silk gown, he , 
was deairouB of giving it to him, and he was 
accordingly called within the bur and made 
a bencher of Lincoln's Inn. He took the 
b-onour, however, without any view to prac- 
tice, and he never appeared in court except 
on the dav on wlucti he received his rank, 
when the lord chancellor departed from the 
common rule and compUmented liim on his 
advancement. This honour was thrown open 
to him by the catholic relief act. 

Butleracled BE secretary to the committees 
formed for promoting the abolition of the 
penal laws. The first of these committees 
was appointed in 178^ at a general meeting 
of the t'liglish catholics. It consisted of 
fi ve tnembers, all laymen ; it was to continue 
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for five years, and its object was to promote 
and attend to the affairs of the catholic body 
in England. Dr. (afterwards bishop) Milner, j 
who was Butler's constant and uncompro- 
mising antagonist, writinfip in 1820, says that 

* here probfubly begins that system of lay 
interference in the ecclesiastical affairs of 
English catholics which .... has perpetu- 
ated disorder, divisions, and irreligion among 
too many of them for nearly the last forty 
years.' The only measure which engaged 
the attention of the committ-ee was an abor- 
tive scheme for the establishment of a regu- 
lar hierarchy by the appointment of bishops 
in ordinary instead of vicars apostolic. This 
first committee was succeeded by another, 
formed in 1787, consisting of ten lay mem- 
bers, to whom were added, in the year follow- 
ing, three ecclesiastics. In 1788 the com- 
mittee resolved that Butler, their secretary, 
should prepare a bill for the repeal of the 
laws against the catholics. This was accom- 
panied by a declaration of catholic princi- 
ples, known as the 'Protestation,' which 
was transmitted to the vicars-apostolic, and 
eventually, but very reluctantly, signed by 
them. Tiie committee soon framed an oath 
containing a new profession of faith, in which 
they adopted the extraordinary name of Pro- 
testing Catholic Dissenters. The oath was 
formaUy condemned by the unanimous deci- 
sion of the four vicars-apostolic (October 
1789), but in spite of this Butler wrote an 

* Appeal ' addressed to the catholics of Eng- 
land, in defence of the * protestation ' and 

* oath,' which appeal was signed by two cle- 
rical and five lay members of the committee, 
who also signed a long letter to the vicars- 
apostolic, remonstrating against their cen- 
sure. These papers form the contents of the 
first of the tliree famous * blue books,' so 
called from their being stitched up in blue, 
or rather purple covers. Two of tne vicars- 
apostolic aied soon after the condemnation 
01 the oath, and these deaths led to active 
intrigues on the part of the committee to 
procure the appointment of two successors 
who might fevour their views. Various pub- 
lications appeared, the object of which was 
to persuade the clergy and laity that they 
had a right to choose their own oishops and 
to procure their consecration by any bishop 
without reference to the pope. This scheme 
fell through, and two new vicars-apostolic 
having been appointed by the holy see, they 
joined with Dr. Walmesley, the vicar-apo- 
stolic of the western district, in an encycli- 
cal letter, condemning the proposed oath 
and disapproving the appellation of protest- 
ing cathouc dissenters. Instead of submit- 
tmgf however, the committee published a 



* protest,' drawn up by Butler, against the 
encyclical, and pressed forward the bill con- 
taining the condemned oath. At this junc- 
ture fir. Milner was appointed by the two 
new vicars-apostolic to act as their agent, 
and he exerted himself to the utmost to cir- 
cumvent the designs of the committee. His 
efforts were crowned with success. Soon 
after the bill was introduced the ministry 
obliged the committee to drop their new ap- 
pellation, and they resumed their proper 
name of Roman catholics. The condemned 
oath was discarded by parliament, and the 
Irish oath of 1778 was substituted for it, as 
the bishops had petitioned. 

After the passing of the bill on 7 June 
1791 the services of the committee were no 
longer required, but the members determined 
to preserve its principles and spirit in another 
association. Accordingly the (5i8- Alpine Club 
was established (12 April 1792), its avowed 
object being ' to resist any ecclesiastical in- 
terference which may militate against the 
freedom of English catholics.' Eventually 
a reconciliation was effected between the 
members of the club and the vicars-apostolic, 
by means of what was called at tne time 
' the mediation,' and the catholic board was 
founded in 1808. At a later period Butler 
was strongly in favour of giving the govern- 
ment a veto on the appointment of catholic 
bishops, and this led nim into another fierce 
conflict with Milner, who again achieved a 
triumph. Butler was, in fact, an ultra-G^alli- 
can in regard to his religious views, while 
his political opinions coincided with those of 
his distinguished friend, Charles James Fox, 
and his sympathy was with the French revo- 
lution in its civil, though not in its religions, 
aspect. Towards the close of his life he re- 
tracted some of the opinions contained in his 
writings, and, to quote the words of a per^ 
sonal friend of his, * he then became a GaUican 
within the limits of orthodoxy.' He died at 
his house in Great Ormond Street, London, 
on 2 June 1832, aged 82. He married Mary, 
daughter of John Eyston, of East Hen- 
drea, in Berkshire, and left two surviving 
daughters. The elder, Mary, married Lieut.- 
colonel Charles Stonor, and Theresia, the 
younger, became the wife of Andrew Lynch, 
of Lynch Castle, in the town of Galway. 
His portrait has been engraved by Sievier 
from a painting by Barry. 

As a lawyer ne will be remembered chiefly 
on account of his having continued and com- 
pleted Hargrave's edition of * Coke upon Lit- 
tleton.' In 1785 Hargrave relinquished his 
part of this arduous undertaking, naving an- 
notated to folio 190, being nearly one half 
of the work, which consists of 393 foliofl. 




s 



otbcr half wns nndertaken b; Butler, 
publish'^l in 17W. The merits of this 
Jon of Lord Coke'g first inatitnti- have 
in proTed by numerouB reprints, nnd But- 
's nol^ hATC been univereally conetdered 
• most vsJiiable part of the work. In 1809 
broiiglil out the siith edition of Fearne's ] 
Elinay on Contingent Rt^mainders. 



Hone BibliesB,' being a connerted 
Ihr of notes on the test and literary his- 
of the bibles or sacred books of the Jews 
christians ; and on the bibles or books 
iounted sacred by the Mahometans, Hin- 
j, Paraees, Chinese, and ScandinaTiang. 
Ilia work, published first in 1797, b&B been 
nnslaled into French. In vol. ii., ' History 
'tlie Geographical nnd PoiiticftI Revolutions 
' the Empire of Germany,' originally pub- 
thed in 1S06, ' Hone JuridicK Subsecivw,' 
' not«ti on the Grecian, Roman, Feudal, and 
uion Law, published Hjrst in 1804. In toI. 
„, ' Lives of Ffinelon, Boasuet, Boudnn, De 
butc^, Kempis, and Alban Butler. In vol. 
[V., ' An Historical and Literary Account of 
be Formularies, Confepsions of Faith, or 
Kmholic Books of the Roman Catholic, 
APeck, luid principal Protestant Chorcbes,' 
inblisbed onginally in 1816: and various 
•nvs. In vol. v., ' Historical Memoirs of 
be t%urcli of France.' 
Among bia works not included in the almve 
illectionsre: 1. ' Bioeraphical Account of 
le Cbancellor I'Hopital and of the Chancel- 
r d'Afflieaseaii, with a short historical no- 
se ofSeSCsaissippi scheme,' 1814. 2. 'His- 
trical Memoirs of the English, Irish, and 
Mtliflh Catholics since the Reformation ; 
ith K euecinct account of the principal events 
I the voclesiaslical history of this country 
iteoedenttothst period, and in the histories 
' the efltablisbed church and the dissenting 
»ngrpptions,'4vols., London, 1819-21, 8vo; 
id edit., considerably augmented, 4 vols., 
ondon, I822,8vo. This book contains much 
•eful infonnation, but Butler's statements 
d be received with caution. Some of 
»TB corrected in Bishop Milner's ' Sup- 
lementaxy Hemoira of English Catholics,' 
620. 8. ■ Continuation of the Rev. Alban 
lutler'B Lives of the Saints to the Present 
Tme,' with some biographical accounts of 
hf Holy Family, Powe Pius VI, Cardinal 
j'menes, Cerdinal Bellannine, Bartholomew 
le Martvribus, and St.Vincentof Paul; with 
I repuhlicalion of his historical memoirs of 
he Societv of Jesus, 1833. 4. ' Reminis- 
B,' 4lli ed., 2 vols., 1924. 5. ' The 
of the Roman Catholic Church,' in a 
c^ Utters addressed to Robert Sauthey, 



Esq., on his ' Book of the Chiu«h,' 
Soutiier's rejoinder was entitled ' Vindida I 
EccleaiajAnglican(B,'1826,8udDr.niinpott«, ] 
afterwards bishop of Exeter, answered tba 1 
theological port of Butler's book. Altogether I 
ten replies appeared on the protesiant side; 
another reply was composed by the Rev, 
Richard Gamett, but this still remains in 
manuscript. To tbese Butler rejoined in the 
two followine publications: 6. 'A Letter 
to the Right kev. C. 3. BlomfieW, bishop of 
Chester, m vindication of a passage in the 
Book of the Roman Catholic Church, censured 
in a Letter addressed to the Author, by his 
lordship,' 1825. 7. ' Vindication of the Book 
of the Roman Catholic Church,' 1828. After 
the appearance of the ' Vindication,' six od- 
diliona! replies were publiahed by the writers 
on the protestant side of the question, in re- 
ference to which Butler added an Appendix 
to his ' Vindication.' 8. ' The Life of Eras- 
mus, with Historical Remarks on the slate 
of Literature between the tenth and six- 
teenth CenHiries," 1825. 9. 'The Life of 
Hugo Grotius, with brief Minutes of the 
Civil, Eccleaiastical, and Literary History of 
the Netherlands,' 1826. 10. 'Memoirof the 
Life of Henry Francis d'Aguesseau, with on 
account of the Roman and Canon Law,' I 

His letter-books, conlainins transcrip 
his correspondence between 1608 and 1818, 
are preserved in the British Museimi {Addif, 
MSS. 26127-26129). These valuable va- 
lumes were presented to the museum by Mr. 
William Heslop, who rescued them from de- 
struction as waste paper. 

[Kor. W. J. Amhecct on ths Jubilee of E 
cipadon io Catholic Progress, 1879-84^ C. But- 
ter's Rominiiceiices. and his Memoirs of EDglish 
Catholics; Catholic Magasine and Xtevieir (Bir- 
ntiiifihain, 1831-4). i. 671, ii. 3Ba, 4i8. 4Sl,v, 
206: Catholicoii,iT. 184; Dibdju's Literary B«- 
miniBCPDCea, i. U» ; Edinburgh Catholic SUga- 1 
Eine{1832-3), i. 101, 16S; Evans's Cat. of En- 1 
graved Portraits, ii. 86 ; Gent. Mag.. N.3., di. ' 
(ii.), 269, 661; GeorgianETa,iii.5d8; Fr^MS ' 
ta Hargrave and Boiler's edition of Coke upon 
Littleton ; Hint. MfS. Comm. 3rd Bep. 267: 
Some arid Foreign Roriew. ii. 63S ; Husan- 
beth's Life of Bishop Milner; Legal ObserTsr, 
iv. 113; Addit. MSS. 29127-25129, 28167 ff- 
8fi-87; Martineao's Hist, of England (IBSOJ, ii. 
190 ; Milner's ^pplemcnttiry Msmoirs of Eng- 
lish Catholics ; Moore's Joocnals and CoTrreep, 
iv. 261, T. 19 : Nichols's lUnst. of Lit. v. SIR, 
618, 680, 692, viii. 333; Hotes and Querius , 
(2nd series), viii. 494 ; Pamphleteer, Nob. 2, 14, 
45, 49 ; Parr's lafe and Works, viii. iO&.12 ; 
Soaihey's Life and Oorrmp, r. 204, 207, 334 ; 
TaUet, 17 April, 1875, p. 4B3.] T. C. 

BUTLER, EDMIESD {d. 1661), arch- | 
bishop of Coshel, illegitimate son of Piers, 
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eighth Earl of Ormonde, studied at Oxford, 
b^ame a canon regular of St. Augpistine, and 
was appointed prior of the Bhhey of that order 
at Athassel in the county of Tipperary. In 
1524 Butler was nominated by the pope to the 
archbishopric of Cashel, with permission to 
retain the priory of Athassel. The consecra- 
tion of Butler took place in 1527. He was 
a member of the pnvr council in Ireland, 
held a provincial synod at Limerick in 1529, 
and, on the dissolution of religious houses 
in Ireland, surrendered the abbey of Athas- 
sel to the crown. 

Butler was present in the parliament at 
Dublin in 1541 which enacted the statute 
conferring the title of * King of Ireland ' on 
Henry VlH and his heirs. The communica- 
tion addressed to the king on this subject, 
bearing the signature of the Archbishop of 
Cashel, has been reproduced on plate Ixxi 
in the third part of * Facsimiles ot National 
Manuscripts of Ireland.' Butler's autograph 
and archiepiscopal seal were attached to the 

* Complaint ' addressed to Henry VHI in 
1542 oy *the Gentlemen, Inheritors, and 
Freeholders of the county of Tipperary.' 
This document also appears in the same 

* Facsimiles.' A letter rrom Butler to the 
Protector, Somerset, in 1548, is preserved 
among the state papers in the Pubhc Record 
Office, London, in 1549-50 Butler took part 
at Limerick with James, Earl of Desmond, and 
the king's commissioners, in the enactment 
of ordinances for the government of Munster. 
References to Butler and his proceedings 
concerning public affiurs in the districts of 
Ireland witn which he was connected occur 
in the English governmental correspondence 
of his time. Butler died in March 1550-1, 
and was buried in the cathedral, Cashel, 
under an elaborate marble monument which 
ho had erected, but which does not now exist. 

[Wood's Athense Oxen. (Bliss), ii. 767 ; Archie- 
piscoporum Casselliensium Vitee, 1626; Ware's j 
Bishops of Ireland, i. 482-3; Hibemia Sacra, | 
1717; State Papers, Ireland ; Annal« of the King- 
dom of Ireland, 1848; Shirley's Original Letters, 
1851 ; Biwly's Episcopal Succjession, 1876.] 

J. T. G. 

BUTLER, Sir EDWARD GERARD 

(1770-1825), one of the heroes of the affair 
at Villiers-en-Couche, entered the army by 
purchasing a cometcy in the 15th light dra- 
goons in 1 792. He was at once sent to ilanders 
on the outbreak of the war in 1793, and on 
24 April 1794 was one of the officers of the two 
com])anies of his regiment which overthrew 
a French army and saved the life of the em- 
peror. Landrecy was closely invested by the 
Austrian and English armies, when a corps 
of 10,000 Frenchmen moved from Caesars 



camp to raise the siege. Their march was 
80 rapid that they were close to the allied 
lines, and on the point of taking the emperor 
himself prisoner as he was riding along the 
road almost unattended, when General Otto 
perceived the danger, and ordered the only 
cavalry he had at hand, namely, 160 of the 
15th light dragoons and 112 Austrian hus- 
sars, to charge the French, in order rather to 
save the emperor than to defeat the enemy. 
They charged, and the French were seiied 
with an unaccountable panic and fled, leav- 
ing three guns behind them. For this gallant 
charge the emperor conferred upon every one 
of the eight English officers who were present 
the order of Maria Theresa, and the king of 
England, at the emperor*s request, knighted 
them all. Butler had been promoted lieutenant 
in the 11th light dragoons in May 1794, and he 
was in 1796 gazetted major without purchase 
in the newly raised 87th re^ment. With it he 
served in the West Indies m 1797 at Trinidad 
and Porto Rico, and remained in garrison 
there till 1802. In 1804 he was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel, and in 1806 the B7th was 
ordered to form part of the expedition under 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty to Monte Video. &i 
the attack on Mont« video Butler especially 
distinguished himself, and also in White- 
locke*s attempt on Buenos Ayres, where the 
87th had 17 officers and 400 men killed and 
wounded. From 1807 to 1810, while the 
2nd battalion, under Colonel Hugh Qough, 
was distinguishing itself in the Peninsma, 
the 1st battalion of the 87th, under Butler, 
garrisoned the Cape of Good Hope. In 1810 
he was second in command of a lorce ordered 
from the Cape to assist Major-general Aber- 
cromby in the reduction of the Mauritius, but 
the island was already taken when the contin- 
gent arrived. Nevertheless, though he saw 
no more service, Butler was promoted colonel 
in 1811 and major-general in 1814, and made 
a C.B. in the latter year. He died in Nor- 
mandy in June 1825. 

[Royal Military Calendar, ed. 1 820, for the tdSur 
of V ill iers-en-Conche, and contemporary journals ; 
Records of 87th Regiment.] H. M. S. 

BUTLER, Lady ELEANOR (1745 P- 
1 829), recluse of Llangollen, was the youngest 
daughter of Walter Butler, by Ellen, daughter 
of >i icholas Morres of Latargn,Tipperary. Her 
father was a collateral descendant and only 
lineal representative of James Butler, second 
duke of Ormonde, who had been attaint-ed in 
1715. Her brother John (1740-1795) claimed 
the Irish titles of his family, which had been 
forfeited by the act of attainder, and in 1791 
he was aclmowledged seventeenth earl of Or- 
monde by the Irish House of Lords. The rank 
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1774. U^ the aMood md ef tlw Bct. W«e- 
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Us blber** M^ooUCli^yBe Walk,CtM;tMa,mnd 
tb«D tweame • foundation Kbolar of Subey 
Suseez CoUcig«, Camhridgie, wtwn he waa 
thanberoompuiioa. Th^relioiTea seniorwt^rierandseBiar^iulh'spliaeiBaB, 
laoed tliem from their plan, and, wbea Januarr 1794, nnduated B^^ in the same 
fint left tbeit li<}iDe«, brou^t ih^m ' vear, fxtk Im M.A. \~97. and his BJ>. and 
. Soon aflerwsnl:!, bow^rer, uier made i D J>. in 1 80I and 1 805. His coU^e elected 
' iraj to a CQltage at Plasnewydd in the ' him. a fellow, and for aome years he act«d aa 
of Llangollen, accompanied b; a nuid- mathematical lecturer, and then aa claBsieal 
mt, Mary Caiyll. Their namee were not tutor. It was also probebljdtuia^ this penod 
rtt ia the neighboarhood, and thej were that he commenced keeping hie tenn« at liii~ 
the ladies of the vale.' Here thej ' eola'i Inn. He was elected a j>uhli« < 



at OambTidgein18ai,and Tn 1806 was 
nominated one of the «i^t select preachem 
hefore the unirErsitf. In April 1605 he 
be<»me head-master of Harrow School in 
sucoeesion to Dr. Joseph Cnirr. In 1614 he 
was presented by his college to the l«ctory 
of Gajton, SorthamptoDshire. HecontiouM 
in his arduous office at Harrow until 18^, 
when, after a beod'tnaflership of four and 
twenty vears, he retired to the living of Gay- 
ton, and devoted himself with the same un- 
wearied leal to the duties of a pari^U priest. 
In November 1830 he was named chancellor 
of tlie diocese of Peterborough, and he was 
appointed by Sir Robert Pe^ to the deanery 
of Peterborough 3 Nov. \»i2. Few men 
could com^te with Butler in versatilitf of 
mind, and m the variety of bis accomplish- 
ments. Besides his great mathematical at- 
taituneuts be was also a distinguished daa- 
sical scholar, and spoke German, French, 
and Italian with correctness and fluency. 
He was practically versed In cbemiatiy and 
oth)!r branches of physical science. He was 
a good physician and drauf^btsman, and he 
excelled^ in all athletic exercises. His afiec- 
tion for Harrow School, in the service of 
which 80 many of the most active yeara 
their servant, Mary Caryll, who died of bis life had been passed, amounted to a 
either of them, they lie buried in Flas- passion, and he maintained with his suc- 
rrdd cburchirard under a triamrular pyre- cesaors a constant and most friendly inter- 
iinacribwl with tlieir names. Portraits of coarse. On leaving Harrow he was prp- 
and their cottaee are often met with. A j senttd by his pupils and others who had loft 
Dtingof them by Lady Leighton has been ' the school with apiece of plate of tbu value 
nv^ by Lane. I of nearly 600/. Ilis latter years w(!cc years 

Gent. Mag. 1820, ii. 17S-6. and 1839, i. 37i ; of suffering: in 1849 disease of the heart du- 
M and Qiicdu. lUi an. iv. 12, 220 (where clored itself^ and a gradual failure of night 
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in complete seclusion for some fifty 

's, and neither left ihecotta^fora single 

It until their deaths. Their devotion to 

I other and their eccentric manners eave 

u wide notoriety. All tourists in T% ales 

rht introduction to them, and many made 

journey to Llangollen for the special f ui^ 

~i of visiting them. Foreigners of distinc- 

figured lai^lv among their visitors, and 

r received a number of orders from mem- 

of the Bourbon family. In 1796 Miss 

la Seward wrote a poem, ' Llangollen 

t,' in their honour. In September 1802 

addreMed a poetical farewell to them. 

tame de Genlls, another visitor, has given 

account of then in her ' Souvenirs de 

ie.' De Quincey saw them during his 

hiwnble(ain/'*"'''n«.I856,p.l21). In 

I^ince Piickler-Muskau saw them at 

cottage, and wrote a very elaborate de- 



risited them half a century 
two celebrated virgins ' were ' cer- 
■ most celebrated in Europe.' Ac- 

the prince they were invoriably 

1 a aemi-masculine costume. Lady 
lor Butler died 2 June 1829, and her 
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ensued, ending id almost total blindness. 
His death was quite sudden; while seated 
at table with his family he became rapidly 
insenBible, and in the course of t«ii minutes 
paesed away, almost without a struggle, at 
the Deanery, Peterborough, 30 Apru 1S53. 
He waa buried at Gavton church. A mo- 
nument by Richard Weatmacott, B.A., to 
the memory of Butler was erected in Har- 
row Church ID July 1864. He married, 
18 March 1818, Sarah Maria, eldest daughter 
of John Gray of Wembley Park, Middlesex. 
He lived to see four sous obtain distin- 
guished honours at the universities. Hia 
youngest son, Henry Montagu, was also head~ 
master of Harrow from 1859 to 1685. He 
wrote or compiled : 1. ' Extracts from the 
Communion Service of the Church,' 1839 ; 
second edition 1842. 2. ' Statutes of Peter- 
borough Cathedral, translated by G. Butler,' 
1663. 3. ' Harrow, a selection of the Lists 
of the School, 1770-1828, with annotations 
upon the later fortunes of the acbolars,' 1849. 
Ibe addition of two sermons preached in 
1630 and 1643 completes the short list of his 
publications. 

[Qent. Mag. xxxiz. 662-S4 (ISfiS), and xlii. 
153-5* (1B64); Illustrated London News. xxii. 
343,183(18S3),andiiT.2fi7(18M).] O.C.B. 

BUTLER, GEORGE 8LADE (1831- 
1882), antiquary, was the son of Richard 
Weeden Butler, a surgeon in large practice 
at Rye, Sussex, by hia third wife, Rhoda 
Jane, only daughter of Daniel Slade, of Lon- 
don and Rye. Bom at Rye, 4 March 1821, 
he waaeducafedat a private school at Brigh- 
ton, and, adopting the law as his future pro- 
fession, was admitted a solicitor in Hilary 
term, 1843. He soon attained considerable 
business in hia native town, where, among 
other valuable appointments, he held the 
town-clerkshipand the registrarehip of the 
countycourt. His'TopographicaSussexiana,' 
which originally appe^ed in the ' Collections ' 
of the Sussex Archeeological Society, and was 
afterwards reprinted in one volume, is a cre- 
ditableattempt towards forming a list of the 
various publications relating to the county. 
Butler also contributed to the same serial 
many papers on the antiquitiesof Rye, where 
hedi«d,llAprill883. He had been elected 
afellow of the Society of Antiquaries in March 
1862. 

flntbriDatioD from Mr. Slade Bntltr ; Bastings 
And St. Leonatds Kevs, 21 April IS82 ; Hast- 
ings and St. Leonaids Independent, 13 April 
1882; law List.] 6. G. 

BUTUBR, JAMES, second Eabl of Ok- 
XONDB (1331-1382), was descended from the 
wune &mily as Thoobald Butler [q. t.] The 
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grandfather of the second earl of Ormonde 
was created earl of Carrick, but thia title, 
according to Mr. J. H, Round, was not in- 
herited by the son, who was created earl of 
Ormonde after his marriage to Eleanor de 
Bohun, Kranddaughter of Edward I. The se- 
cond earl, sumamed the ' noble earl ' (because 
the son of a princess), was bom at KiUcenny 
|on40ct.l381. On his father's death in 1377 
he was given in ward to Maurice, earl of Dw- 

1 mond, and afterwards to Sir John d'Aicy, 
' whose daughter he married during his miso- 
I rity. His royal descent, as well as his per- 
I sonal services, commended him to the favour 
' of Edward IH and Richard II, from whom be 



I j ustice, and after a short absence in England, 
durine which the office was held by Maurice 
' FitzThomas, earl of Kildare, he was a«un ap- 

Sointed on 15 March 1360. WTien Liond, 
uke of Clarence, was sent to Ireland as vice- 
I roy in 1361 in order to take more eneisetie 
measures for its reduction, he waa appointed 
one of the three chief officers of his army at 
^ the pay of 4«. a day. He did great service 
in assisting the prince, and, according to re- 
I cords preserved in the corporation books of 
I Kilkenny, slew at Tea^toltin, in the coimty 
! of Kilkenny, 600 of Macilorrogh's men on 
I the feast of St. Kenelm, 1362. During 
I Lionel's absence in 1364-6 he was appointed 
' deputy along with Sir Thomas Dale. He 
was again made lord justice in 1376, and con- 
' tinned in this office till the first of Richard IL 
He died on 18 Oct. 1382 in his castle of Knoo- 
topher, and was buried in the cathedral of 
St, Canice, Kilkenny. Hele(toneBon,Jamei, 
who succeeded him as third earl. 

[CaMfl's Life of the Duke of Ormonde (Ozfiffd 
ed. 1861), i. Ixi-i; Lodge's Peerage of u«landi 
It. pp. 8, 9; Gilbert's Viceroysof Ireland; QentSr 
loglBt,nowBer, vol.ii. (1885), p. 188.] T. F. H. 

BUTLER, JAMES, fourth Eael of Ob- 
MDiiDE (if. 1462), commonly colled the 
' white earl,' son of the third earl of Ormonde 
[see under Butleb, Jakbs, second earl], and 
Anne, daughter of John, Lord Welles, su&> 
ceeded his father in September 1406, not 
beingat that time of full age. Owing to the 
care liis father had taken in his adacation,he 
excelled in learning most of the noblemen <^ 
his time. While still under aae, he was in 
1407 appointed deputy during tne abeemoe <jt 
Sir Stephen Scrope in England. Aft«r thft 
arrival soon afterwards of Thomas of Lan- 
caster, the lord-lieutenant, he contnctad 
with him an intimate friendship, and in 1419 
accompanied him on his trav^ in Viaaaa. 
Having attended Henry V in hia Fmub 
wan, he was on his return qipointed in 14i0 
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li-lieatimuit. En 14:9 lu inTMkd Uit ttr- 
orv of the O'UoK*. u>d punned hu amj 
- - i^h the red hag at Aita^, who, accord- 
o the ohiemiden, the sua bToored hin 
nniacitknitlf rtandi^ Elill £or three 
— L McdeBt fendt hod loar existed be- 
ll the Batlns and the TdboU, ud in 
i &a Joho Tmlbot amigned the E«ri of 
for tPMSOO, but thp eniwB mnd 
1 14^ oidcnd the •Bniilmctit of 
. „ lected with the duvute. ' 

After the death of Henir V, the Eul <a C>r- 
nuwde wa« replaced in the goTcnLmeiit ot 
Ireknd b; Edmnnd Mortimer, bin on jerecsl 
OCCaiuons he bct«d aa deputj before be ww 
•gain appointed Ticemj- in 1410. Att«iipta 
were ■£>■» made tr the Talbois to orerthrow 
his influence, and Richard Talbot, archbishop 
of Dublin, having been delegated in XoTem- 
ber 1441 to lay TsnoOB lequeete before the 
Idng, took the opporttuiitf of repfe««niiti^ 
the adrantBgeg that would accnit to In^Und 
bjr his remot-al from office; but nolwitb- 
at*nding this he wag appointed lord-lieu- 
tenant In 1443. Owing, DQ we ver, to repre- 
■entations that he was old and feeble, he was 
dismis«ed in 1446. In 1447 John Talbot, 
ewl of Shrewgbnry, who bad succeeded him 
as lord-lieutenant, accused tiim of high trea- 
son, but the Icing diamifeed the complaint, 
and bj patent, 120 Sept. 1418, declared that 
' no one should dare, on pain of his indigna- 
ttjon, to revive the accumtion or i«proach of 
■Us conduct.' He died at Atherdee in the 
Hcranty of Louth, on ^3 Aug. 1452. He gpe- 
~^dlj interested himself in hidtorr and anti- 
quities, and bequeathed lands to the College 
ofHeTalds. Brhis first wife, Johan.dBughler 
of Gerald, fifth earl of Kildare, he bad three 
son* — Fnccessively earls of C'nnonde — and 
two danghtere : but hj his second wife, 
Elintfaeth, daughter of iJord Bergavennj and 
iridow of Lord Grej, he had no issue. 

[Oaite't lAh of the Duka of Ormonde (Oifold 
L IS6I). i. lixiv-riii; Lodge's Peerage of Ire- 
' * ll-U; Gilbert'* ricerovi of Ireland.] 
T. F. H. 

' BUTLER, JAMES, fifth Eakl ot Ob- 
[OKBBand E4BI.0P Wiltskisb ( 1420-1461), 
w the eldest son of Jamee Butler, the fourth 



I'ork.r^ntof France, in his expedition into 
that kingdom. On account of his zealous sup- 
port of the Lancastrian interest, he was on 
8 July 1449, doiina the lifet Line of his father. 
created a peer of England by the title of earl 
of Wiltebm. In the (ullowing ye&r he waa 
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town and cattle of Calak, with othor Fte«ch 
lcnre«K«, w«ie oranmined tar five Tewa. In 
I4SI he waa afipointed loid-dmaty of Inland 
in the ahaenee tit the Duke of Yod, and on 
ibe dtftth of his fatber he was tn 1153 ap- 
pointed viowo^ tar l«n yeaia. Ib the aamo 
Tear, aloi^ with the '&A of Saltsbmy and 
other gTeat[onla,be ■■dotook tbd gioMing 
of the teaafiiv three 7eM«,raeeiTivt' 
na^ aBd pniinilagr to nnKm the 
thereoC On 13 March 1455 be w*s upoi 
lord high treamm' of Eiutaad, ana ehortlj 
afterwards fonghi tor the kin^ at the battle 
of St. *'*—"'_ when, the Ytnkists prevailing, 
he tied, caating his atmou into a ditch He 
wai ?inpetc<ded as lord-Iieuteoaiit of Ireland 
by the Duke of York, but in 37 Henry W 
wa£ restored to the post of lord-licasuter, and 
next Tear made a knight of the Garter. Soon 
afterwards be filled out a Seet of five ships 
at Genoa, with which he sailed to the 
Netherlands against the Earl of ^V'arwick, 
but tetumed before the battle of Wakefield 
on 31 Dec. 1460, in which he commanded a 
wing of the armv which enclosed and slew 
the Duke of York. On 2 Feb. 1461. along 
with the Earl of Pembroke, he suffered a di»- 
asl-Tous defeat from Edward, earl of Uarch, 
at Mortimer's Cross, and on 29 March was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Towton, Yoik- 
shire. He is said to have been beheaded at 
Newcastle on 1 May following. In the first 
patii&meDt of Edward TV he was attaint«d, 
along with his brothers John and Thomas, 
and nis estates forfeited and resumed. As 
he left no issue, the earldom of Wiltshire 
lBp.sed with him, but he was succeeded in 
the earldom of Ormonde by his brother. Sir 
John de Ormonde. 

rStoVs Annals ; I>ugdiile's Baronage, ii. 23d -, 
Lodge's PeeragD of Ireland, iv. 14-16; Carte's 
Life of the Duke of Ormonde (Oxford ed. ISSl). 
i. Inix-lmi ; The OrmondB Attainders, by 
Hubert Hull, in (he Genealogist, new ser.i. 75-9; 
The Barony of Arkluw, by J. H. Round, in 
ToL ■■ of Foster's CoUectanoi Oenealogiea.] 

T. F. H. 

BUTLEK, JAMES (jt 1G3 1-1 634), mili- 
tary adventurer, was one of the many mem- 
bers of the Irish house of Butler who in Uie 
seventeenth century gained repulatio: 
soldiers. Not less than six olhcets of the 
name appear 1o be distinguishable i 
perial service during the thirty j^ars' war. 
The James Butler in question is said to have 
beloneed to the branch of his house which 
tracea its origin to the first viscoiint Mount- 

Lrretr, the second son of Piertw, eighth earl of 
inde and Ossory r™ - t h- - h— ■ — • 
with 



londe and Ossory [q, v. 
Poland, where lie 
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expense a regiment of not less than fifteen 
companies (ten being the usual number in the 
imperial army). Very possibly, since Gustavus 
Adolphus is said to hare cherished a deadly 
hatred against him, he was the I^utler who, 
after having in 1627 shared in a defeat of 
the Poles near Danzig, in the following year 
contributed to the Polish success against 
the Swedes at Osterode. It was certainly he 
who early in 1631 opportunely brought up 
his regiment, which was largely officered 
by Irishmen, including his kinsman Walter 
Butler [q. v.], to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, in 
Silesia, where the imperialists under Tiefen- 
bach were awaiting the approach of Gustavus 
Adolphus at the head of a much superior force. 
Before the arrival of the Swedes, James Butler, 
in order if possible to obtain more soldiers 
and supplies for Frankfort, proceeded to the 
camp of Tilly, who was marching upon Mag- 
deburg. Butler came too late, but he appears 
to have taken part in the siege of Magdeburg, 
the result of which terribly avenged the fall 
of Frankfort. After the capture of Magde- 
burg and before the battle of Breitenfeld he 
appears to have rejoined Tiefenbach, who had 
invaded Lusatia with such forces as he could 
command, but whom the news of the greBt 
defeat of Tilly obliged to retreat into Bohemia, 
where he occupied Nimburg on the Elbe, No- 
vember 1631. A Saxon army under Amim 
having taken position on the other side of 
the river, Butler was with his Irish regiment, 
as it is now called, sent across a wooden 
bridge to fortify and hold the tSte de pont 
on the enemy's side ; and his defence, ending 
with the burning down of the bridge, was 
so vigorous that finally Amim returned to 
Prague. 

Not long afterwards, however, the Irish 
colonel, who had many adversaries or rivals, 
quitted the imperial service, and, making use 
of the liberty which he had reserved to him- 
self, returned into Poland, where he fought 
against the Muscovites in the war which 
lasted from 1632 to 16^4. He was at least 
in so far consistent in his choice of side, that 
he sen-ed against an enemy who on principle 
excluded mercenaries professing the faith of 
Rome (Hebbmann, Geschichfe de» russi^hen 
Beiches, iii. 54). After this nothing certain 
is known of him, for there seems no reason 
for accepting a conjecture which identifies 
him witii a Butler said to have fallen at 
Ross in March 1642, fighting on the side of 
the Irish catholics under General Preston 
against the royal troops under the head of 
his house James Butler, earl (afterwards mar- 
quis and twelfth duke) of Ormonde. 

rCarre's Itinerariuin, pars i. (Ist ed. 1639), 
ana the Series BuUerians Prosapisd in pars ii. 



(Ist ed. 1641); La Roche's Der dreiasigjShii^ 
Krieg vom militariHchen Staiidpimkte,&c., toI. li. 
(1861); HeesH Biographieen &c za SchiUen 
Wallenstein (1869) pp. 892, 896.] A W. W. 

BUTLER, JAMES, twelfth Eakl and 
first DiTXE OF Obmondb (1610-1688), was the 
eldest son of Thomas, Viscount Thurlea, and 
Eliiabeth Poynti, and grandson of Walter 
Butler of Kilcash, eleventh Earl of Ormonde 
in 1614 [q. v.] He was bom on 19 Oct. 
1010 at Clerkenwell. His pedigree reaches 
back to Theobald Butler [q. v. J, hereditary 
butler of Ireland. His earliest infancy was 
spent at Hatfield under the care of a car- 
penter's wife, during his parents' absence, but 
m 1613 they sent for him to Ireland. In 1619 
his father was drowned at sea, and his mother 
then took him back to England and placed 
him at school under a Roman catholic tutor 
at Finchley. On his father's death he be- 
came, by some legal subtlety, a roval ward, 
although holding no lands in chief of the 
crown. The king, anxious to bring up the 
head of so powenul a &mily as aproteatant, 
placed him at Lambeth under the tutelage 
of Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, where, 
however, he appears to have received a very 
meagre education, and where, the whole estate 
of his family being in sequestration, he was 
in great want of money, &/. a year beinf aU 
that was allowed him. His grandfather {see 
Butler, Walter] was released fifom the 
Fleet prison in 1625, and thevouth, who was 
termed by courtesy Lord Thurlea, went to 
reside witn him in Drurjr Lane. Here he con- 
tinued for two years m the enjoyment of 
town life, and in constant attendance on the 
court. Upon the occasion of the Duke of 
Buckingham's projected expedition to Ho- 
chelleTne went to Portsmouth in the hope 
of being allowed to volunteer for service, but 
the duke refused permission on finding that 
he had not securecl his grandfather's consent. 
Six months later he fell in love with his 
cousin, Elizabeth Preston, the sole daughter 
and heir of Richard, earl of Besmond, and 
Elizabeth Butler, the daughter of his grand- 
father's brother, Earl Thomas. She was her- 
self a ward of the crown, or rather of the 
Earl of Holland, upon whom Charles I had 
bestowed the wardsnip. A marriage between 
them appeared a convenient way of putting 
an end to the lawsuits between the families, 
and of uniting the Ormonde and Desmond 
estates. The opportune deaths of the Duke 
of Buckingham, who had warmly espoosed 
the cause of the Desmond family, and of the 
Earl of Desmond, the lad's guardian sinoe 
1624, removed the chief obstacles to this 
step; while Lord Holland's approval was 
purchased for 15,000/. Charles gave his 



■nt by letters patent of S Sejil. 

e mftrritge took place at CbnstmaB of the 

me year. The foflowiDg year LordTliurlej 

Bnt with hie wife at his uncle's, Sir Robert. 

it Acton in Qloiicesf'rghire, where 

B Bludimt Latin for the firat time, nnd at 

» end of 1630 ihev went t* lire with his 

cmndfather. Earl iWlter, at Carrick, until | 

nia deatJi in 163^, when James succeeded to 

the earldom of Onnonde and 0*aory. In 1631 | 

! tnode a journey to England, travelling i 

[b Scotland, and ahowcfl his activity 

ing from Edinburgh to Ware in three 

In the beginning of 1333, bia grand- 

r too having died, he returned to Ere- 

, accomplishing the whole journey to 

rrick between four in the looming of Satur- 

i three o'clock on Jlontiay afternoon. 

rougliout his life he was di^tiiiguiahed for 

it physical strength and comeliness, for bis 

- ---— -ji dresg, and for the dignity of his 

His own tastes were simple — it 

I rvcorded that his favouritre dinner was a 

" M of mutton (ITut. ,«*S Cbmm. 8th 

6 b) — but he was careful always to 

-e an almoiit reni display in the con- 

f bis boufiehold. Upon the arrival of 

.worth in Ireland as doputy in July 

13, Ormonde at once attracted his atten- 

as much bv his distinguished appearnnce 

f his readiness to assist in raising the 

» of which Charles was in need. On 

f 1SS4, at the opening of parliument, 

Tied the sword before Wentworth. 

e shortly occurred a characteristic in- 

e of hia independence of spirit. "Went- 

ih. fearing scenes of violence in the pap- 

ot, had ordered that none should enter 

ig their swords. Ormonde refusing Xa 

p his sword, and the usher insisting, 

arl told him that if he had liis sword it 

kould be iit his guts, and so marched on to 

aat, and was the only peer who sat with 

iwonl that day in the house.' When sent 

y Wentworth he replied that he had 

'le proclamation, but wnsooly obeying 

er Older, inasmuch as his writ sum- 

d him to corae to parliament cumgladio 

It was clear tc Went worth that he 

t etth«r crush so independent a man or 

a friend of him ; wisely enough he 

atiud to take the latter coune, and 

J reported most highly of him to the 

, finishing the eulogium with 'He is 

fibuttalieit fromme, s very staid head.' 

B and Wentworth livej on the best 

IB until the latter's death. Ormonde ac- 

elvBUpporttNl (bedeputy in tbe parliament 

16*0; and when Wentworth left the 

Fin April to join Chnrles, he com- 
U> Ormonde tbe entire care of levy- 




ing and raising the new army. Since 1631 
he bad bees in command of a troop of horse, 
and in 1638 had raised a second troop of 
cuirassiers, A regiment of cavalry was now 
given to him ; he was made lieutenant-general 
of the horse, and commander-in-chief of nil 
the forces in the kingdom during Stmil'ord's 
alksence. So active was be in lus charge 
that by the middle of July tbi» troops cama 
to the tendetvouB at Carrickfergos m com- 

Elete reodinais for action. Ormonde was, 
i>wever, unable himself tJD join them incon- 
sequence of his wife's illness. 

Towards the end of l&W a remonstrance 
against Stratford's government was passed by 
tbe Irish House of Commons and published 
in England, but Ormondesuccesafully opposed 
a similar remonstrance in the House of Lords. 
On the death of Wandesford, Strafford urged 
Charles to make Ormonde deputy ; the oppo- 
sition, however, in the Irish Commons, who 
were now acting in a great degree under the 
inspiration of the English parliament, was 
too strong. He supported Stratford against 
the attacks made upon him in the parliament 
of 1641, and, as chairman of the lords' com- 
mittee on privileges, stronjrfy opposed the 
commons in the dispute which arose in the 
Fitigerald case (Cartb, Omumd, i. 250, Clar. 
Preis edit.) Strafford had, it is stated, urged 
the king, ts one of hia last request*, that the 
garter which his death left vacant might be 
bestowed upon Ormonde. The latter, how- 
ever, declined it on tbe ground tbat.sueh a 
gift might possibly engagesonw other person 
to the crown, and desired that rewards to 
himself rnight be reserved until all danger 
was over. This sto(y is vouched for by Sir 
Robert Southwell in lus manuscripts, p. 18. 
Upon tbe news of the outbreak of tlie re- 
bellion in Ireland in 1641 reaching Obarles, 
he at once appointed Ormonde lieutenant- 
general of his army. Twice also he sent him 
private instructions to gather into one body 
the Irish amiT which was being disbanded, 
and to seine Dublin Castle in his name by 



religious liberty (GiEnntEB, HUl. Enff. 
ed. 1&84). He does not, however, appear 
to have moved in this direction. His pro- 
posal to coUect immediately all available 
forces and march against the rebels was 
o\'erruled by the lords justices, who appear 
to liave been jealous of his power, and who 
correspondence with the English 
. Their policy, indeed, appears to 
have been to employ him as little aspoesibia 
in his military capacitv, and the jealousy 
with which they regarded him was of tha 
greatest disadvantage at the time of the dis- 
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affection of the English pale and the insur- 
rection of Mimster. In January 1641-2, 
however, Ormonde made a short expedition 
to drive the rebels out of the Naas, and, 
fresh forces having arrived from England, 
attacked and defeated a body of 3,000 rebels 
at Killsalghen, and in March he received 
orders from the lords justices to march with 
fire and sword into the pale, after the re- 
bellion had drawn in the catholic gentry of 
English descent. He raised the sie^e of 
Drogheda, but from the further marcn on 
Newry which he proposed he was stopped 
by letters of recall from the lords justices. 
The success of the expedition was recognised 
by the English parliament in a letter written 
by the speaker on 9 April. He received their 
approbation a second time in a letter drawn 
up by Hollis on 20 July, accompanied by a 
jewel of the value of 620/., and it is stated that 
on 10 May the House of Commons moved 
the lords to join in an address to the king 
that he should offer Ormonde the garter {Hist, 
MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 147). On 15 March 
he had fought and won the bloody battle of 
Kilrush with great slaughter of the rebels, 
displaying sound generalship and personal 
courage. In June of the same year he was 
employed in quieting Connaught. A dispute 
witn Lord Leicester, the lord-lieutenant, on 
the subject of the power of appointment in the 
army, was ruled by the king in Ormonde's 
favour, and a warrant was shortly afterwards 
signed under the great seal, 16 Sept., whereby 
he was appointed to the lieutenant-general- 
ship immediately under the crown instead 
of, as heretofore, under the lord-lieutenant. 
At the same time he was created a marquis 
by the king. His appointment to the inde- 
pendent command of the army was of grreat 
importance at this juncture, as endeavours 
were being made to engage the Irish forces 
for the parliament. The continued obstruc- 
tions, however, from the lords justices, and 
a violent illness which threatened his life, 
prevented him from taking an active part in 
suppressing the rebellion duringthe autumn 
of 1642. Meantime Thomas JEVeston had 
landed at Wexford with abundant supplies 
for the rebel army, a general assembly had 
been held at Kilkenny, and a complete politi- 
cal organisation established by the rebels. 
The catholic nobility and gentry having de- 
sired to lay their grievances before Charles, 
Ormonde sent their request to the king, and 
in January 1642-3 was appointed with others 
by him to receive and transmit their state- 
ment of grieyances. He therefore on 3 Feb. 
sent to mlkenny to request the discontented 
lords and sentry to send a deputation to 
meet himself ana his fellow-commissioners 



at Drogheda on the 23rd. The meeting took 
place at Trim on 17 March. Meanwhile, 
much against the desire of the lords justices, 
he insisted upon leading the expemtion to 
Ross, leaving Dublin on 2 March with 3,000 
men. He reached Ross, in which the rebels 
were entrenched, on the 12th, but in an as- 
sault was beaten off, and through want of 
provisions was compelled to raise the siege 
on the 17 th, and give battle on the 18th to 
Preston, who had under his command nearly 
7,000 men. In this battle Ormonde showed 
considerable generalship, and won an im- 
portant victory with slight loss. He returned 
to Dublin, where he received from the meet- 
ing at Trim the remonstrance of the rebels, 
which he at once transmitted to Charles. 
The lords justices had taken advantage of his 
absence to write a letter to the king urging 
him on no account to consent to a peace, but 
they refused to accept Ormonde's motion for 
sending also an account of the present state 
of the country, and Ormonde, to counteract 
them, drew up, in conjunction with other 
leading loyalists, an account of the desperate 
condition of the army and the immediate 
need of further help. Charles, however, was 
not capable of sendmg the required assistance, 
nor could it be obtained m)m the EnffUsh 
parliament. On 23 April, therefore, the king 
sent Ormonde a commission, 'with all secresy 
and convenient expedition,' to treat with the 
rebels and agree to a cessation of arms. 
Meantime, in Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught the rebels had been carrying all be- 
fore them, and it was only in Ulster that 
they were severely checked in the rout of 
Owen CNeile by the Scotch forces under 
Stewart. The treaty for the cessation bc^^an 
in June, but, through Ormonde's refusal to 
accept the conditions of the rebels, was broken 
off in July. The Scotch had now declared 
for the parliament and raised an army against 
the king ; peace in Ireland became more than 
ever necessary, and on 2 July Ormonde re- 
ceived fresh instructions to conclude the 
cessation for a year. He reopened the ne- 
gotiations at once on 26 Aug., and the 
cessation was signed on 16 Sept. The king 
now required all the Irish troops that could 
be spared for England, and in November, 
having first extracted from his officers an 
oath of loyalty to the king and the church, 
which only two of them, Monck being on^ 
declined to take, Ormonde managed to send 
over some 5,000 men under Lord Byron, 
who did good service in Cheshire until routed 
by Fairfax, at Nant wich, in January 1644. At 
the same time, in obedience to special instrac- 
tions, he exerted himself to keep the Scotch 
army from joining their fellows in Scotland. 



An attempt, by Ormondo to induce the Irish 
catholics also to cnny out the uticles of the 
tionand furnish the king- with an annv 
intirelf futile. Meanwhile the king called 
lor Lord Leiceatcr's ntgignation, and nuidti Or- 
noade lord-lieutenant ay a commission which 
lUKCeivedin January 1643—1. InpurBU 
of hia tDstructions he vigorouelj forwarded 
the expedition of the Insh forces, prepared 
hj the Earl of Antrim, to assist Montrose in 
Scotland; and to prevent arenewal of thewar 
gave bTourable terms to the catholics. ~ 
wasngt,however, able to prevent many of the 
Ei^liah troops from joining the Scotch forces 
in UUter in taking the covenant, or wholly '- 



Charles, fromjoinin? their felto^ in Scotlani 
2n April, Monroe, who commanded in Ulster, 
zeceived a commission &om the Enelish par- 
liament to command in chief all ttie forces 
4» Ulster, both Scotch and English, 
«nce Beiied Belfast, and in breach of the ce«- 
jMtioQ marched against the Irish. Ormonde 
iloieiT that Monroe wae acting in tJie par- 
it. At the same time the 
Boundl of Kilkennv urged him to declare 
'te Scot* r«bel«, anil the council offered him 
le command of all their forces. It appeared 
lerefbre that he must either assiat the par- 
unentuy part ^ or that of the catholic rebels, 
refuiea to heten to the suggestion of the 
and contented himself with asgiatinK 
am U> send agents to the king at Oxford 
tcpre«ent them at the treaty then being 
Euriedon. The demands, both of protestanta 
id catholic*, were referred by the English 
>aiicil to him for settlement on 28 July, 
id negotiations for a definite peace, the 
<eeaeation having been renewed, were opened 
Oii6Sept. at Dublin, So irreconcilable, how- 
ever, were the rival demands, that they were 
troken off in October, and not again renewed 
tlil April I&IQ, Ormonde meanwhile had, 
despair of any favourable settlement, ur- 
nlly requested to be relieved of his govem- 
Cuarles refused to comply with this 
)d not only appoint^ a comoiis- 
luire intji the amount of his per- 
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their repayment, but sent him full dis- 
retioiurf powers for concluding a peace, 
ren to the restoring of the rebels, who should 
ibmlt, to their estates and possessions; (he 
Itire repeal of the penal statutes was alone 
Miied him- Meantime his govenunent was 
luch hnraseed by frequent plots among dis- 
Uitent«d officers. He succeeded, however, 
I maldiif a temporary arrangement with 
[onroe, lie commander of the Scotch forces, 
liereby union waa established until the ar- 
val in Octobtr of Sir K. King and Arthur 



Annesley, who came as a commisaion from | 
the English parliament, Throughareal 
culties the treaty of peace gradual^ dm 
a. concluaion. As the weakness of the king 
become more apparent the demands of the 
rebels increased. On the subject of the pt " " ' 
laws they inaiated upon entire freedom being 
tinted, and thay reniaed Ormonde's demand J 
for the restoration of the churches to I^ ] 



proteatant clergy j while they further insisted 1 
upon the maintenance of their provisional j 
government until every article had been con- 
brmed byactof parliament. Thene demands 1 
Charles utterly refused, and Ormonde then | 
drew up a list of the ' cancesaions ' which 
he thought proper for the kind's considera- 
tion. There were esempliona 6om penalties 
and incapacities on the score of religion, 
concessions of places of command, honour, 
and trust, and the removal of many minor 
ffrievances. It was at this point tiiat the 
Glamorgan episode occurred which cut the I 
ground from Ormonde's feet. On 36 AuK,i I 
representing himself as empowered by the ] 
king, who had gi von him merely a roving com- 
mission, Glamorgan signed a private treaty 
with the Irish agents, by which the catholics 
obtained the entire repeat of the penal laws, 
the possession of all the churches which they 
httd seized since 23 Oct. 1641, exemptioi 
irom all jurisdiction of protectant clergy, am: 
tbeenjoyment of the tithes,glebes, and church 
■enues then in their poaseaaion. In return 
^v promised a force of 10,000 men for Eng- 
iS imder Glamoigen's leadership. The 
rrant which Glamorgan produced was 
utterly repudiated by Charles and hia mi- 
nisters as a forgery, and Glamotgan was im- 
prisoned at Dublin, This naturallv excited 
the Irish to the utmost, and the difficulties 
way of the treatv were rendered still 
greater by the indefatigable efforts of the 
pope's nuncio to defeat it. Nevertheless 
Otmonde succeeded in bringing it to a con- 
clusion on 2B March 1646, upon the basis of 
the above-mentioned 'concessions,' with the 
condition that it should not be held of force 
until the Irish bad despatched 10,000 men 
England by 1 May, Meantime Charles, 
V in the hands of the Scots, i 
monde, through the Prince of Wales, privata 
of hisfuilconfidence; andlligby, 
the king's part, declared that the imme- 
te conclusion of the peace was absolutely 
iKSsaiT. The peace was therefore put- 
lished, although the conditions had not been 
fulfilled, on 29 July. Supported, however, by 
)'g nuncio, the Insh rebels strongly 
opposed it, and it seemed probable that Dublin 
would fall into their hands. In this extra- | 
m.ity Ormonde determined to apply ti 
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English parliament for help. By 2 Nov. 
Dublin was for a few days besieged by Preston 
and O'Neile. On the 14th the parliamentary 
commissioners arrived, and a treaty with 
them was immediately becnn, but conditions 
could not be arranged, ana the commissioners 
were forced to retire to Ulster. The agree- 
ment between Preston and the nuncio, how- 
ever, and the rejection of the peace by the 
general assembly of the catholics at Kilkenny 
m February 1646-7, on the nuncio^s advice, 
determined Ormonde again to approach the 
parliament. Dublin was relieved by an English 
force in the spring, and on 7 June the com- 
missioners of the parliament again arrived. 
On the 19th the treaty was concluded. Or- 
monde was to give up the sword on 28 July 
or sooner, on four days' notice. The pro- 
testanta were to be secured in their estates ; 
all who had paid contributions were to be 
protected in person and estate ; all noblemen, 

fentlemen, and officers who wished to leave 
reland with Ormonde were to have free 
passes; popish recusants who had remained 
loyal were to be in all respects favourably re- 
garded by the parliament ; and the debts he 
nad incurred in the defence of Dublin were to 
be paid. This last condition was very imper- 
fectly fulfilled. On the 28th Ormonde de- 
livered up the re^lia and sailed for England, 
landing at Bristol on 2 Aug. Having reached 
London, he had an interview with Charles 
at Hampton Court, when he received a full 
approval of his conduct in Ireland, and where 
he had directions to agree, if possible, upon 
measures with the Scotch commissioners, 
who had just arrived in London. Warned 
in February 1647-8 that the parliament in- 
tended to seize his person, ne escaped to 
France, and at Paris found the Irish agents 
who had been sent by the Kilkenny assembly 
to treat with the queen and Prince of Wales, 
with the particular object of inducing the 
latter to come over with arms and money, 
but also with wide demands for the restora- 
tion of the native Irish to their estates. 
Under Ormonde's advice an answer was re- 
turned that the queen and the prince would 
send a representative to treat with the as- 
sembly on the spot, and in August he himself 
began his journey thither. On leaving Havre 
he was shipwrecked and had to wait in that 
port for some weeks ; but at the end of Sep- 
tember he again embarked, arriving at Cork 
on the 29th. At the end of October he re- 
ceived full instructions from Charles, who 
was in the Isle of Wight. He was ordered 
to obey the queen's commands, and to dis- 
obey ail issued by the king publicly till he 
Bhouldgive him notice that he was free from 
restraint. On 6 Oct. Ormonde had published 



a declaration against both the rebels and the 
independents, promisingequal favour to all 
who remained loyal. Having pacified the 
mutiny which had broken out in the army 
under Inchiquin, he succeeded in bringing 
about a general peace between the royalists 
and the Lrish rebels on 17 Jan. 1649. 

Upon the death of the king Ormonde at once 
proclaimed Charles II, and strongly urged the 
yoimg king to come to Ireland. T^th the 
utmost dimculty he collected forces to attack 
Dublin. He took Drogheda, and in July 
blockaded the capital, but was defeated at 
Rathmines, with the loss of all his artillery, 
by Jones, who commanded in Dublin, and 
who made a determined sally. He there- 
upon managed to conclude a treaty with 
O Neile, who had kept aloof from the general 
pacification ; but all dreams of reconquering 
the country were finally ended W the land- 
ing of Cromwell on 16 Aug. On 9 Sept-. 
Drogheda, which Ormonde had strongly gai^ 
risoned, was stormed by Cromwell, Ulster 
was overrun, Wexford betrayed, and Ross 
surrendered. So hopeless were the king's 
affairs, that in December Ormonde requested 
to be recalled. Charles, meanwhile, had 
come to terms with the Scots at Breda, and 
Ormonde was commanded to remain until it 
was seen whether the alliance would not 
bring about a more favourable state of things 
in England. Cromwell's uninterrupted suc- 
cesses again brought Ormonde to the neces- 
sity of leaving the kingdom. To the last, 
however, he held haughty language. To 
Cromwell, who had sent a pass to him to 
leave the kingdom through Dean Boyle, he 
replied : * I have by this trumpeter returned 
your papers, and for your unsought courtesy 
do assure you that when you shall desire a 
pass from me, and I think fit to gprant it, I 
shall not make use of it to corrupt any tiiat 
commands under you* (CaL State PaperSf 
Dom. Ser. 1650, p. 236). The bishops in 
August 1650 requested Ormonde to give 
up the government, and raised forces inde- 
pendentfy of him. Under the pressure of 
the extreme covenanting party in Scotland, 
moreover, Charles had on 16 Aug. unwil- 
lingly annulled the Irish peace of 1&8 ( JERivf . 
mSs, Comm, 6th Rep. 695 a), and in his 
letter announcing this step urged Ormonde to 
mind his own safety and withdraw to Hol- 
land or France. This advice he repeated in 
! November. Leaving Clanricarde therefore 
j as his deputy, Ormonde set sail on 6 Dec., 
and, after delaying to consider some proposals 
made by a number of nobles and bishops as- 
sembled at Loughreagh, arrived, after a three 
weeks' voyage, at Perose in Brittany. He 
had left lus fiunily at Caen on his letum to 
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iland, BDil aUtrT a ihan itay willi ihem 
led the qacen at Paris on 21 Jan. 1650-1. I 
June be was spkin at Parie vailing upon ' 
Uie Duke of York. Afier settling the dufte's ' 
bonseliQld lie returned to Caen, and Temained 
there until the ronngking's arrival at Paris 
ftftet tie battle of Worcester ( (W. State I 
Pafieri, Dom. Ser. 1-11 Not. 16.il), when, I 
being at once placii>d on the privj council 
and coneulled on all important business, be 
took up his permaneat residence there. He 

!*»* at this time in iuch dire 8ti»it8 for monej- 
Ibat his wife went over in August 1652 to 
iEngland to endeavour to claim Oromwell's | 
womise of reAerring to her that portion of 
their estate which had been her inheritance. ' 
After mnny delays (i6. 1652, 36 May, 1 June, ' 
1 Aug.) ike succeeded in getting 500/. in | 
hand and an allowance of 3,000/. ayear from 
«Bt&tt^s around Sunmore House (ib, 1653. p. | 
146). Ormonde meanwhile had been in con- ' 
" ' attondance on Charle«, and accompanied ; 

n Cologne when driven from France by 

Caxarin's treaty with Cromwell in 1655. : 

le probobly incurred at this lime the queen 

^"tiler's enmitj by frustrating, at Charles's ' 

[uest, the attempts which she made to in- I 

ce tbG Duke of Gloucester to become a 

hoUc. During hisahaenceat Parison this 

wioa he was reduced to such straits for 

atf aa to be compelled to pawn both his 

ter and the jewel preeentea him by par- 

_. nent (Cabtb, but cf. Lodob's iVrfrni(«). 

Be was employed abo in negotiating a treaty 

(rilh the Duke of Neuburg. In May he was 

'. Antweip (Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 

160, p. 319). In the end of 16.56, when 

m king was residing at Brussels, he had the 

immand of one of the aii regiments formed 

It of the Engligh and Irish on the continent- 



ktober 1667 was quartered 
Mended Charles when the latter Bccom- 
itied Don John in a reconnaissance on the 
Otic* at Mardyke, and had his horse killed 
mder him by a cannon-shot {JlUt. MSS. 
Tamm. Sth B^. US). In 1668, after being 
■nployed in Germany (Cal. Slate Papere, 
"Mn.Ser. 1668, p. 259), he volunteered to 
I in di^ise to England to collect informa- 
m, anolanded at Wegtmarsh in Eseei in the 
igioning of January (E^-eltb, 8 June 1668). 
tnding ihe chances of succeaa in a rising 
iaU,he persuaded the royalists to risk 
f at present, and after a month's slay 
I London succeeded in reaching Dieppe in 
"arch: thence he went to Paris, where he 
f in atriot concealment from Mazarin from 
Sbrutrj to April. With great difficulty 
t finally succeeded id joining Charleg once 
- B at Bruaseh b May, He was coa- 



tinnally emplored in all important tran^KO- 
tions, such as the corrcsponilence with Mont* 
a^e, the reconciliation of Charles with his 
mother, and the conference with Slnzarin in 
1659, He afterwards attended Chorlea at 
the treaty of Fonlarabia. It was at this time 
that Ormonde diecocered Charles's change of 
religion, and it was his revelation of the bet 
to (^orendon and Sonlhampton that led to 
the insertion in the act for the security of 
the king's person of a clause making it treft- 
soD to assert that the king was a catholic. 
He was actirelv enguvd in all the »ecret 
tranfactions witL the English royalists and 
Monck immediately before the Restoration, 
upon which event he went in the king's 
train to England. 

In the distribution of honours which fol- 
lowed be bad a considerable share ; he was 
at once placed on the commission for the 
treasury and navy, made lord steward of the 
household, a priTTCOuncdlor, lord-Ueulenant 
of Somerset, hign steward of Weslmindter, 
Kingston, and Bristol, chancellor of Dublin 
University, Baron Butler of Llnnlhony, and 
Earl of Brecknock in the English peerage, and 
on 30 March 1661 he was created Duke of 
Ormonde in the Irish peerage, and lord high 
steward of England, earrring: the crown m 
that capacity at the coronation (see Pepts, 
33Apnll661). At thesame time thecounty 
palatmeof Tipperarv, seized by James I from 
his grandfather Walter, was restored to him, 
and he recovered his own Irish estates, which 
had been parceUed out among the adventurers, 
as well as those which he had mortgaged, and 
the prisBge of wines, hereditary in the family, 
while bu^ grants in recompense of the for- 
tune he had spent in the royal service were 
made by the kmg. In the following yefir the 
Irish parliament presented him with 30,000/. 
His losses, however, according to Carte, ex- 
ceeded his gains bv nearly a million, a sum 
incredibly large (Carte, iv. 418, Qar. Press). 
As lord steward be was present at the birUi 
of the Duchess of York's child. He wae 
at once engaged in Irish aSurs; the re- . 
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ugust he secured the ap- 
pointment of the four archbishoprics and 
twelve bishoprics, while he did much to im- 
prove the condition of the inferior clei«y. He 
appointed Jeremy Taylor to the vice-chancel- 
lorship of the Dublin University to carry out 
useful reforms, and aided its prosperity in 
everyway. He refused, however, to be mixed 
up in the disputes over the Bill of Settle- 
ment in 1661, until on 4 Nov. he was again 
made lord-lieutenant of Ireland. His journey 
thither was delayed by the king's 
when, aa lord steward, be was set 
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mouth to meet the infiELnta, and it was not 
until 27 July 1662 that he landed at Dublin 
after a journey characterised by the utmost 
pomp. He was at once occupied in dealing 
with the grievances caused oy the Act of 
Settlement, in purging the army of its dan- 
gerous elements, and in Quieting the nres- 
byterians after the blow oi the Act of IJni- 
formity. His office was a most responsible 
Plots of various kinds were formed 



one. 



during 1663 for seizing Dublin Castle and 
for a general insurrection, but were crushed 
with nmmess, though without undue severity. 

Ormonde had now become the mark of 
much jealous intrigue in England. Sir Henry 
Bennet plotted a^inst him from private 
pique and as the friend of Clarendon ; Lady 
Castlemaine hated him for having stopped 
the king's grant to her of the Phoenix Park ; 
Buckingham was irritated at his backward- 
ness in forwarding his ambitious schemes; 
and the queen mother was angered at the 
firmness of his refusal to regara the case of 
her prot6g6 Antrim with favour. Ormonde's 
character made him the natural object of the 
attacks of all that was base in the court. He 
had been noted for purity of life and purpose, 
and for unswerving devotion, even when 
such qualities were not rare in the court of 
Charles I. But in that of Charles 11 he 
was almost the sole representative of the 
high-toned virtues of a nobler generation. 
By force of what is emphatically called 
* character/ far more than by marked ability, 
he stood alone. The comrade of Strafford, 
one who had willingly sacrificed a princely 
fortune for a ^at cause, he held aloof while 
persons like Bennet intrigued and lied for 
office, money^, or spite, ifis strict purity of 
life was a bving rebuke to the Sedleys and 
Castlemaines, who turned the court into a 
brothel. Compelled to see the councils of 
the king guided bv dishonour or greed, he 
acquired over him the influence which Charles 
was always ready to concede to nobility 
of character (Pepys, IHaty, 19 May 1668). 
Proud of the loyalty of his race, unspotted 
through five centuries, he bore in after years 
calumny, envy, and his seven years' loss of 
court favour, waiting until his master should 
be shamed into an acknowledgment of the 
wrong. In investigating the careers of other 
men of this time we are always face to face 
with intrigue and mystery. Ormonde's and 
his son Ossory's are unique in their freedom 
from any suspicion of double dealing. 

Meantime Ormonde was sorely puzzled 
how to frame an explanation of the Act of 
Settlement which should soothe the prevail- 
ing discontent. With this purpose he went 
to London in June 1664, and from 29 July 



until 26 May 1665 was busily engaged with 
a committee of council on the worK, in the 
course of which he appears (Cibte, iv. 211, 
Clar. Press) to have exhibited much self- 
sacrifice. Tliis' explanation 'having received 
the seal, he returned to Ireland in August, 
but did not make his solemn entry, wnich 
was the occasion of excessive display, until 
17 Oct. He succeeded in passing the Act of 
Explanation through parliament on 23 Dec., 
which fixed the general rights of the several 
parties in Ireland. Ormonde's heart was 
thoroughly in his government and the wel- 
fare of his country. He vehemently opposed 
the bill passed in England prohibiting the 
importation of Irish cattle^ and, when it 
was passed, he prohibited the import of Scotch 
linen, and further obtained leave for a cer- 
tain number of Irish vessels to trade with 
the foreign enemies of England. In every 
way he encouraged native manufactures and 
learning, and it was to his efforts that the 
Irish ColWe of Physicians owed its incorpo- 
ration. He watched carefully over its m- 
temal peace, and promptly suppressed the 
disturl^nce at Camckfergus, where the garri- 
son had mutinied for arrears of pay. 

In 1667 and 1668 Buckingham put him- 
self at the head of all those who had griev- 
ances against Ormonde, and proceeded to 
find matter in the few arbitrary acts for 
which evidence was forthcoming whereon to 
frame an impeachment. In his almost ir- 
responsible government of Ireland during 
troublous times Ormonde had no doubt acted 
now and then in a way which offered ad- 
vantages to men eager for his overthrow. 
He had, for instance, billeted soldiers on 
civilians and executed martial law (Peptb, 
4 Nov. 1667). Ormonde was urgently pressed 
to return to England, whence he had in- 
telligence that Orrery was secretly plotting 
against him. He therefore left Dublin on 
24 April, arriving in London amid general 
respect on 6 May. An inquiry into the 
management of the Irish revenues was at 
once set on foot, and Buckingham, probably 
with Arlington's assistance, cabidled vigo- 
rously for Ormonde's removal from the lord- 
lieutenancy (ib, 4 Nov. 1668, and 1 Feb. 
1669). To this constant insistence Charles 
at length unwillingly gave way, and on 
14 March 1669 appointed Loid Robarts 
in his room. Ormonde received the dis- 
missal, which was made with every public 
expression of trust and satisfaction in his 
services by Charles, with perfect dignity, 
and earnestly enjoined all his sons ana 
friends on no account to quit their posts in 
the army or elsewhere, while he continued 
to fulfil with dignifiea persistence all the 



■AitiM of his other offices. lie speedily re- 
naved every po^ible consoIatioD boja the 
ablic. He wus cbocen chancellor of Oxford 
n 4 Auf(., while in Jarnury ln6S~70 the city 
if Dublin, iguoring the loK-'lieutenuii, cod- 
vd the freedom of the city upon Osaoiy, 
eldest son. with an address composiid 
liefl; of eomplimeiiis to himself. 7W fol- 
rwed bamwiiately upon the publicttion of 
IS libellous pamphlets and of a series of 
„ , r to those brought by Buck- 

igham the year before. In 1670 Peter Tal- 
itiuar archbishop of Dublin, having 
ST to oppose the remonstrants, or 
jral catholic gentry and clergy, who were 
being petsecnted by the ultramontaDe party, 
[Dnaonde waa active la their favour, though 
M<to little avail In the face of the opposition of 
■ fiuckincham and Berkeley, who bad suc- 
^iBeeded Kobarts In the lord-lieutenancy. 

In the Bome year occurred the remarkable 

mpt upon lus life by the notorious rofGan 

od [see Blood, Thovas]. On the night 

■- of 6 Dec. Blood with live accomplices stopped 

Ormonde's coach in St . James's Street, dragged 

the duke from it, placed him on horseback 

behind one of bis comptuiione, and rode off. 

^^By whom Blood was instigated is not known, 

^^^^ush UsBory publicly before the king laid 

^^|he blame on Buckingham, and there d^- 

^^Hftred aloud (hat should his father come to 

{j^^pifteud by violence or poison he would pistol 

[ Bockiiiffh&m though be stood behind the 

long's chair, Nothmg appears to have saved 

Ormonde's life but the whim of Blood to 

hftng him at Tyburn. The delay thug caused 

~~ nd Ormonde's TtgorouB resistance gave time 

o rescue him l,Sut. MSS. Cimm. 7th Rep. 

166). What was the mysterious connec- 

SD between Blood and the court has never 

Mn known; but it is certain that when 

Hood waa captured Charles himself asked 

Drmonde to pardon him. 

[ In January 1670-1 Richard Talbot was 

nt bjj the discontented Irish gentry to 

btain if possible the repeal of the Act of 

ettlement. Ormonde was at first placed 

a a committee for investigating the petition 

Miieh Talbot brought ; but his opposition to 

e petitioners led to a second committee 

g forated in February for a full revision 

6 settlement, from which he was ex- 

»s, of course, at the time 

] Charles, by the Declaration of Indut- 

geoce, was endeavouring to dispense with the 

n«nal laws, and it is noticed that whereas 

Ormonde would never permit a papist to be 

ft justice of the neoce, such an appointment 

"owed. The committee was su- 

July 1673, and the attempt to 

il the Battlement fell to the ground. 




During the seven years which elapsud be- 
tween his dismissal from office and his second 

appointment — seven years of coldness on the 
king's part and enmity from the courtiers — 
Ormonde bore himself without reproach. At 
the end of June, however, tired of iiis di»- 
agreeable position, he returned for a while to 
Ii^land, and on 14 July waited upon Essex, 
the lord-lieutenant, at Dublin, where he was 
received with enthusiasm. In April 1675 
he returned to London at the special request 
of Charles, who wished to consult him about 
the course to be pursued in parliament. 
During the next two years he was occupied 
attnost exclusively with refuting the chargea 
brought against his government by Rane- 
lagh, the mischiefs of whose 'undertaking' 
be hod strongly represented to the king. 
For nearly a year Charles had Dot spoken 
to Ormonde, when suddenly he received a 
message that his majesty would aup with 
him that night. Charles then declared his 
intention of again appointing him to Ireland, 
sBTlng nest day : ' 1 under cornea Ormonde ; 
I have done all I can to disoblige that man, 
and to make him as discontented as others ; 
but he will not he out of humour with me ; 
he will be loyal in spite of my teeth ; I must 
even take him in again, and he is the fittest 
person to govern Ireland.' How far this re- 
storation was due to the desire of James to 
keep Monmouth from obtaining the post is 






In the biyinning of August 1677 Ormonde 
set out for Ireland, passing through Oxford, 
where he held a convocation with great cere- 
mony, and entering Dublin with royal dis- 
play, nis first and most important work 
was to get the revenue into some sort of 
order. On the subject of limiting the royal 
grants he seems to nave made his own terms 
with Charles (Caete, iv, 5-S3, Clar. Press), 
and he took a bold step in insisting that 
when the revenue ran short, it should be 
the peoaions and not the civil or military 
lists that suffered. He was eoabled, more- 
I'er, shortly to increai^e the army, build a 
ilitory hospital at Kilmalaham and a fort 
, Kineate, and put many others in repair. 
. was now too that be formed the magnifi- 
^nt collection of manuscripts at his house 
of Kilkenny(Bi«(.J»fSS.Co»im.J6Y. passim). 
Upon the breaking out of the popisn terror 
in England Ormonde took energetic measures, 
On 7 Oct, he was informed that the plot 
had extended to Ireland On the 14th the 
council met. A proclamation was issued 
banishing all ecclesiastics whose authority 
was derived from Rome, disBolring oU popish 
societies, convents, and schools, requiring 
catholics to bring in their arms within twenty 
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days, and all merchants and shopkeepers, tired to Ck>mbury in Oxfordshire, leaving it 
both protestants and papists, to make a only to attend James in August on his pro- 
return of the amount of powder in their gress in the west. He signimsed his loyalty 
possession. The militia was put on guard, to protestantism and the church of England 
arms were sent from England, and Dublin in 1087 by opposing the attempt of James to 
Castle was jealously yarded. Ormonde was assume the aispensinf^ power in the case of 
urged to measures still more severe, and re- the Charterhouse, and it is to the credit of 
fiised to use them, thus raising the bitterest James that in spite of Ormonde's refusal to 
disappointment among those who hoped to yield to his sobcitation in this matter, or to 
profit by confiscations, and drawing upon listen to endeavours now made to induce 
himself the attacks of Shaft^bury and the him to turn catholic (Cakte, iv. 085, Clar. 
other patrons of the plot. Ossory defended Press), he retained the duke in all his offices 
his father in the Lords with spirit, and and held him in respect and favour to the 
Charles refused to consent to the removal of last. The king paid Ormonde two por- 
his old and tried servant. Ireland kept per- sonal visits when laid up with gout at Bad- 
fectly quiet, and the credit of the plot in £ng- minton. In 1088 he was taken for change 
land sufiered in consequence, but a fictitious of air to Kingston Hall in Dorsetshire, where 
plot was concocted to give it support. In in March he had a violent attack of fever 
the midst of the trouble that ensued Or- from which he recovered with difficulty. On 
monde heard of the death of his pure and 22 June he was seized with ague, and on 
gallant son Ossory, between whom and him- Saturday, 21 July, the anniversary of his 
self there had always existed the utmost wife's death four years before, died quietly 
afiection and confidence. He shortly lost of decay, not having, as he rejoiced to Know, 
both his sister and his wife, the latter on \ outlived his intellectuals.' He was buried 
21 July 1686 (t^. vii. 498), and, later, several in Westminster Abbey on the night of Satur- 
of his grandchildren. In the beginning of day, 4 Aug. He haa eight sons and two 
May 1682, the country having quieted down daughters, of whom only the two daughters 
as soon as the king had mastered the exclu- — EiijEabeth, married to JPhilip Stanhope, Uie 
sionists, Ormonde went to court, where he earl of Chesterfield, and Mary, married to 
was at once employed in furnishing an an- Lord Cavendish, the first duke of Devonshire 
swer to Anglesey's letter on Castlehaven's — survived him. His grandson, James Butler 
memoirs, in whicn the memory of Charles I (1006-1746) [a. v.], son of Thomas Butler, 
was reflected on. He was now in constant earl of Ossory f q. v.], his second child, suc- 
attendance on the king, and was particu- ceeded him in the title, 
larly active in securing the election of tory [The chief authorities for Ormonde's life are 
sherifis for London, which compelled Shaftes- Carte, especially the letters in the Appendix, 
bury to leave the country. On 9 Nov. an and the Carte Papers in the Bodleian ; Cox's 
English dukedom, being vacant by the death and Leland's Histories of Ireland ; Pepys's and 
of I-»auderdale, was conferred upon Ormonde. Evelyn's Diaries, and the other diaries and m©- 
In the following February he was danger ^^^^ ^^ *h® V^^^ J ^^e ^^c^® ^^ the Bio- 
ouslv ill (ib. vii. 376 a), but recovered suffi- g«phiaBritannica ; Burke'sPeerage and Lode's 
ciently to set out again for Ireland in August, ^^ortraits ; while Mr. J. T. Gilbert s description 
Scarcely had hefeached Dublin, howiver, and analysis ofthe Ormonde manuscnpte at K^ 
v/./ njx 1^*1, kenny (which had previously neither been cata- 
before he was recalled to make way for the jog^^d nor arranged), in the^Hist. MSS. Comm, 
Earl of Rochester. This was m October, sth Rep., are of The utmost value.] 0. A 
The causes of this sudden decision are not 

clear, though it is probable that Charles had BUTLER, JAMES, second Duke ov 
made up his mind to favour the catholics Obmonde 0666-1746), was bom in Dublin 
in a manner which he thought Ormonde Castle, 29 April 1666, the second but eldest 
would not approve. Before he had time to living son or Thomas, Earl of Ossory [q. v.], 
hand over his government, however, the king and of his wife Emilia, daughter of de Beyer- 
died, and Ormonde's last act was to cause weert, governor of Sluys. In 1076 he was 
James II to be proclaimed in Dublin. His sent to Prance Ho learn the French air luid 
arrival in Lonaon on 31 March 1686 was language, the two things which' the first 
signalised by a show of popular respect even duke his grandfather * thought the best worth 
more remarkable than on former occasions, acquiring in that country ' (Cartb). But 
At the coronation of James he carried the his tutor, one de TAnge, having * in a manner 
crown as lord steward, but otherwise lived buried ' the boy among the tutor's relatiom 
as retired a life as possible. In January at Orange, and having otherwise proved un- 
1686-6 his second son, Richard, the earl of satisfactory, the duke summoned his grand- 
Arran, died, and in February Ormonde re- son home and entered him at Christ Ohurchi 
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Oxford, wfatfre he nsiiLiiI zjR Ljiri • Jmutv :» 
dMch. in 16^. Fmn. his au-iii»r iw jwoi» t^j 
h*Te L2i2iA>ncii«i«}iiie a£ du pencnnu 'iimlicitifr 
wiuciL ibfterwards heipiid to maku him jotf jc 
the motft piTpuLir nunt ot bi» iiii«. The j^juac 
Earl of O^isorT now Rsdiiii wica hi:i xcuu^ 
&£iber in IreLutii ciE dii> duJce'? mc^Eit to 
£iifflAzui ill I6^iL Afbisr s&is TaruKU- auccoiM 
w«re prijpoMd £6r him, ami he wai» miftrRDiI 
15 Jut Itf&i to Anfti*> •iAag:tu:«r oc Law* 
reiice. Loni Hjde. «&ierw4r*is Eati \jc £&[>- 

oo doubt Ibeijed to drtieniuiiif hint ift Apcil 
of the j«nie T««r to becakie hinuwiz to the 

m 

liege of Laxembois:. of which he wicaeiHed 
the ^nrmuier in Jane. In Jxtlx he w;» 
anin sommoned home br his jcnukilkcher^ 
iraom he accon^anied to Iielaud. where b? 
liad been appointed eoloiiel of a rvKiofeent ^ 
hone. The ookewa^ however. recalLed after 
a few months, and on his war bai^ had to 
leare his grandson, who had been setied with 
small-pox at sea, to lecorer at Knowsler. 
Althoogh the new king James U had txvated 
the Duke of Onnonde with studied disre^ect, { 
Lord l^ssorj was soon aft«r his recomr i^ ■ 
pointed a lord of the bedchamber, and smred . 
in the armv dei^tehed against Monmouth in ; 
the west. \n the same rear. S Aug. 168S» he . 
married his second wifi^. Jiarr, eldest surriT- 
ing daughter of the first Duke of Beanlbrt, | 
bv whom he had a son, who died in iniancT, < 
and five daughters. The death of the Duke of . 
Ormonde, 21 July 108S, raised his grandson 
to the dukedom at a Terr critical moment ; 
for three weeks preriously the sexen bishops 
had been acquitted, and the invitation to 
William of Orange despatched. In order at 
once to secure a chief whose loraltT to the 
church of England could be absolutely de- 
pended upon^ the convocation at Oxford 
without aelay elected by a majority the 
younfiT Duke of Ormonde successor to his 
granafather in the chancellorship of the uni- 
versity. As it proved, they only escaped 
Jeffireys by a couple of hours t Macau lat ; 
and cf. the correspondence in Appiaulix to 
Diary of Henry, earl of Clarendon (18:i8), ii. 
48^-92). 

Ormonde, who bad no reason for loving 
James II, and was connected by family 
ties with the United Provinces, pursut>d an 
independent course during the brief rt^ 
mainder of the reign. After the landing of 
the Prince of Orange he joined in the petit ion 
of 17 Nov. which called upon King Jamim 
to summon a free parliament. Tint kingN 
ungracious answer may have finally deter- 
mined his course. Together with Prince 
George he supped at King James's table at 
Andover 25 Nov., and then with Lord Drum- 



jkoc^ sc'^ffltpaiiimt :hD pruice Ji xus ?ide :o 

EEfjum it LucdfrOrmondtt ;u:^er«aiu& vv>vtM ut 
tiitt 3iinocrT woica 4ppr*^v*M :£te ^f*>(ioti<iI ^H'' a 
»i^iiirr: ')uc oti must 3iAv«i r^tifeJilv 4t.>{tti«;i}«.W 
in thtt iecis^ton ^tuiiily amvisM j:. 3>r afi 
^ copjoarioa ti WiHii^tt attii X^urv h]i» 
airttni ;» j?r*i hi^h oniscah&»f% ^ictd iucUred 
^iiaa.*e s^auEtsc all wh*^ jhiMud vj^v i:h]^ 
tzcli* jt zbif new :ievvceiiCQiiw Isl ^^caru* hi^ 
was jpn&iliRid by a ^?ifter. t^j^cher with cito 
odhftft^ ^' mctli^niiut >^' the bedchiiBaber atti 
coioiwl <ft "Jtatf wcoai ti^x>^ v«f liie j[Utfu^jbk 
Hid w|oorc w«s above aU valuttMe\'tt av> 
coanc Jic the poeicioa held by him in Irelattd; 
and ic wife» in his h»xii$e in LotbJk'tt th^c the 
Irish pcopriecor^ net to dis^cuss^bse ^tuatk^a 
aad to leqtMsc Kin^ William if vvHwibW to 
ci.^afee to terms with TyrvvnaeL u h^ th^ 
dectsiooL of anss was les^^xted to,. VVu^^ad^ 
shiYwed ia> hesitatioflu IIU name had beea 
included in the great Act o4f Attainder 
Mk»ed at Dabiin in Ma^ It^, and his vast 
Irish eetatee. of which the annual iuvvme 
was valued ac ^OlHV., had beeu deviated 
con&scateto the crown. In the ^.^Itv^wiiig 
year he served in King William s army at 
the head of his lille guards^ and wa« piv«eiut 
at the battle of the Boyue. Immediately 
afterwards he was despatched with his uuole 
Lord Auverqueniue to secuie IKiKliu ; and 
19 Ju^ he had the satisfaotivui ot\^ut«>rtaiu- 
inff King William in his ancestral i^a^tle at 
Kukenny, which he had be^'U s«»ul tV^rwanl 
to reci^ver. In January Ut^U he Siwrni^uiieil 
William to the Hague, and in Uw tvH>k 
|MUt, though not as active a y^ri aa he d«v. 
sired, in the battle of Steinkirk. .\t tho 
battle of Landeu, :^ July Itt^KS, at^er nearly 
losing his life amidst the terrible oaniage i\f 
the day, he was taken prisiuier bv i l»e IVenoh 5 
but after a brief captivity at N'nnwir, wliert^ 
he found omH^rtunities of muniticenot^ to- 
wards his feliow-prisoneni, he WAMe\rimn>{od 
for the Duke of Rerwiek. Him namt« ht^ded 
the list of those 8(HH*iHlly exrepttul tVtuu tho 
hope of any Aitun^iiartlim in the tloolitratioii 
issued bv King Jnuu^ in \ur\\ ltU)L*, on tho 
eve of tlie battle of l^a llogue (('i.aukh, 
I^fe of Jafnr* JJ^ ii. -IHft). 

He hud thus Iteen (Min«iMtoiitly loynl ti>- 
wanlrt Willinm III, ihoiiifli, in niuninlnnoe 
with the tnulitinuH of hin ItouHn, \u\ wiim 
n^ekoned among tltntorioH. A rnrtiiiii imliH 
pendenco of notion umrktMl \hh inniduot mi 
the oreaition of tin* ilelmtoM niniut KmiwIeK's 
attainder in HUHl (Maoai'i.av, iv. 7M) 7ii'J)) 
and hu wim in Momn menNiirn idt<uii(ind wiili 
thn iMipular Nentimniit. n( avnrMinii hi ilm 
fortiignera in the Hitrvlret (if (hn kin^. hi 
1U9U William promolml hiN Uutnli favuurilu 
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Albemarle over the heads of Ormonde and 
Rivers to the command of the first troop 
of life guards. Ormonde then resigned his 
command of the second troop ; whereupon 
not only did fifty members of parliament 
join in expressing to him their sympathy, 
Dut there was taU: of bringing in a bill to 
exclude all foreipiers from official employ- 
ment. The affair was, however, arranged 
by a compromise, and Ormonde magnani- 
mously withdrew his resignation (Klopp, 
viii. 341-2). It had been further hopea 
that of the Irish forfeitures resumed by par- 
liament those in Tipperary would be bestowed 
upon him ; but instead of this a proviso for- 
giving him the debta owed by him to persons 
whose property had been confiscated by the 
crown was introduced into the abnormal ar- 
rangements forced upon both king and lords 
by tne spleen of the commons. These trans- 
actions, nowever, seem to have occasioned no 
personal estrangement between William HI 
and Ormonde ; for in March 1702 the latter 
was among the Englishmen who stood by 
the death1]^d of the mn^. 

Such was the popularity of Ormonde, that 
when in the new reign war had been actually 
declared, general satisfaction was caused by 
his appointment, 20 April 1702, to the com- 
mana of the English and Dutch land forces 
which accompamed Sir George Rooke's fleet 
on the expeaition against Cadiz (August). 
In June he was further gratified by oeing 
made lord-lieutenant of Somersetshire. His 
hope to prevail by pleasant words upon the 
governor of Cadiz, his former companion in 
arms in Flanders, proved as fiitue as his 
grandiloquent proclamation to the inhabi- 
tants. His plan for seizing the city by a coup 
de main having been outvoted, he assented to 
a counter-proposal that the troops should be 
landed midway between the towns of Rota 
and Puerto de Santa Maria. The former fell 
at once into the hands of the allies, and Santa 
Maria too was easily taken. Ormonde, whose 
headquarters were at Rota, failed to repress 
the excesses which followed on the part of his 
soldiery, though he held a court of inquiry 
into the conduct of his lieutenants. The at- 
tempt to capture Fort Matagorda failed, and 
discretionary powers having arrived, leaving 
it open to Rooke and Ormonde either to winter 
in Spain or to send part of the ships and 
troops to the West Indies and return home 
with the rest, a long series of bickerings en- 
sued, which ended in the defeat of the gene- 
ral's wish to effect another landing in Spain. 
On 30 Sept. the fleet ingloriously weighed 
anchor; but a fortunate accident enaoled 
the commanders before their return home to 
coyer their discomfiture by a brilliant success. 



The land forces under Ormonde had a share 
in the operations, which, aft-er the taking of 
the batteries at Redondela, ended in the de- 
struction of many Spanish and French ships, 
and the capture of part of the treasure of the 
Plate fleet, in Vigo harbour ("12 Oct) After 
this victory Ormonde woiud gladly have 
attempted to seize Vigo and hold it during 
the winter, but Rooke refused his co-opera- 
tion, and both returned to England. Here 
they were most warmly received, and their 
achievements joined with Marlborough's in 
the vote of thanks from the two houses, and 
in the thanksgiving ceremony at St. Paul's, 
where Ormonae was hailed with special accla- 
mations. He, however, notwithstanding the 
objections raised by his friends, insisted upon 
and ultimately obtained a parUamentaiy in- 
quiry into the Cadiz miscarriage. It ended 
honourably for Rooke, Ormonae generously 
abstaining from taking any part in the filial 
decision. The aueen had sought to soothe 
him by naming him a privy councillor; and 
in 1703 he was appointed to the government 
of Ireland, which nis father-in-law, Rochester, 
the queen's uncle,hadjust wrathfully resigned. 
Ormonde had a kind of ancestral claim to the 
lord-lieutenancy, and the history of his house 
was closely bound up with tne protestant 
and loyal interest in Ireland. It is therefore 
not wonderful that he should have been en- 
thusiastically received by the Irish parliar 
ment, which he opened 21 Sept. and which 
speedily voted the necessary supplies. But 
tne session after all provea an unfortunate 
one. The cruel intolerance of the act against 
popery was little to the taste of the lord- 
lieutenant, though he promised to do his 
best for it in England ; here, however, much 
to the vexation of the Irish parliament, a 
clause devised on the principle of the Test 
Act was added which bore hardly upon the 
presbyterians. Furthermore, some of Or- 
monde's subordinates were believed to have 
cooked the public accounts, and he was sup- 
posed to have held but a slack rein over the 
cupidity of those who surrounded him. The 
parliament, which had become violently in- 
censed against him, was abruptly prorogued. 
In 1705, when a dispute raged between the 
commons and the lower house of convoca- 
tion, he twice resorted to the same expe- 
dient, and in June he embarked for England. 
He was in the following year superseded in 
the government of Ireland by tne Earl of 
Pembroke. On the overthrow of the whigs 
in 1710 he was reappointed to the same post, 
recently held by Wharton, but within lees 
than two years he was called away from the 
exercise of its duties. In December 1711 
Marlborough had been dismissed from all 



his offic«s, Bud Boon iifterwards Ornimide, 
besides being •ppointed colonel of tin; first. 
Kgiment of foot guards, was appointed to 
succeed him i» the post of captain-general 
«nd In the conduct of the campai^ in ' 
Flanders, for which he took his departure in 
April 1712. Bumet declares that he was 
^Ivell satiafied both with hia instructions 
||td his appointments ; for he had the same 
iUowances that had been voted criminal in 
" le Duke of Marlborough.' Hia instTjiclions 
o inform the States-Oeneral and Prince 
. ^ le that the queen intended -rigoroiiely 
b push the waf. The coldness of the recep- 
ton, however, which he met with from Pen- 
>nai7 neiDsiw, waa speedily justiSed by 
u conduct of the government, which ha^ 
itlecled an honoarable man for the perfor- 
^pance of a more than dubious tasi. W'ithin 
■ fortnight of his landing he was warned by 
t. John to be extremely cautious about en- 
in any action, and at the end of May, 
•rheand Prince Eugene had reviewed 
• allied forces near Douai, arrived the 
tders, which were afterwards notorious as 
' £ fMtrainJng orders, but which he was in~ 
rnctcd to keep secret, forbidding hisjoin- 
y siege or engaging in any action 
further commands. Tiie allies 
1 the Scheldt, while Villars, whose 
iMutioa had seemed nearly desperate, at 
ace found a pretext for enterina; mto com- 
^nunicatioiis with Ormonde. They pTeatly 
emfaarraased the British general, who, in 
reply to a pressing invitation from Prince i 
Engene, felt himself constrained to avow I 
■* at he could not join in any operation he- 
re receiving further instructions from home, 
nature of his position was now an 
«t, and as £uch was hotly discussed 
1 at the Hague and in the houses of 
■ imont at Westminster. When in June 
« Eivene gave orders for the siege of 
IT, Ormonde, in accordance with the 
rs in parliament that 
1 operation was within his powers, 
«d to cover the siege in conjunction 
1 the imperialist commander ; but no 
' d the fall of the place become im- 

. ocia 
.8 for two months. Quea- 



je German troops in the queen's par, headed 

J tlio hereditary Prince of Hesse-Caasel, to 

lim to Dnnkirk, which Louis XJV 




inent thui he informed Prince Haze 
s instructed to proclai 



allied army, 

British troops, 13,000 in 

ibejcdOmioiide's orders. Hav- 



ing proclaimed n 

drrw nt the bend of these lrwo|M (1(3 July) 
and marched upon Ghent and Bruges, wf " 
were already in British occupation, nuu 
which nearly alone among the places in Flaii- 
ders opened their gates to our forces. Here 
and hereabouts they spent thew 
Dtmkirk was also nominally in British oc- 
cupation. When the spring came, peace had 
been made. 

Humiliating aJi t)rmonde'B , . _ . . 
had been during his command — for hia own 
officers and soldiers had exprsssud their 
shnre in the indignation excited by the policy 
which he was doomed to carry out — -it does 
not seem as if hie personal credit bad p«r- 
mfuiently suffered from these proceedings. 
A general impression, more complimentary 
to his integrity than to hia intelligence, pre- 
vailed (hat hehod been employed because he 
did not at first penetrale the motives of his 
employers. Thegovemment rewardedhimfor 
his Bervices by conferring on him the warden- 
ship and admiralty of the Cinque Ports and 
the constableship of Dover Castle, together 
wi th a pension of 5,000i. a year upon the Irish 
revenues, this last in compensation of the 
recent restoration to the crown of some royal- 
ties in Tipperaiy which had formerly bis-n for 
a time in his family. Inasmuch as lit> still held 
both the lord-lieutenancy and the captain- 
generalship, he was during the last part of 
Queen Anne's reign one of the most impor- 
tant pergonrtges in the state, and one on 
whom a large share of responsibility rested 
as to the conduct and policy of its govern- 
ment. As lord-lientenanC he at least found 
occasion for an act creditable both to his 
seDse of justice and to his moral courage: 
for it was to 'his brother' Ormonde, in whose 
^ft the preferment lay, that Swift primarily 
owed his appointment to the deanery of 
8t. Patrick by an arrangement concerted, as 
he relates, between the queen, the duke, and 
the lord treasurer Oxford (Jmimal to SMla, 
16 April 1713). It is less easy to determine 
the more important question, towhat extent 
Ormondewas prepared to further the Jacobite 
designs rife in the last years of the reign. He 
was not a man usually capable of acting for 
himself, and he seems to have followed the 
lead of Bolingbroke rather than that of the 
more cautious Oxford, though the former 
afterwards explicitly denied having been at 
any time ' in his secret ' (Letter to Wind- 
ham). As captain-general he co-operated in 
the purification of the army from tlie leaven 
of Marlboreugb ; and though as lord warden 
of the Cinque Ports he was specially re- 
sponsible for the safety of the south coast, 
he was actually engaged in correspondence 
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with the Duke of Berwick (MSmoires du 
Marichal de Berroick, ci y>^n..MACKNiGHT'8 
Life of Bolinghrokej 392). When Boling- 
broke had at last succeeded in ousting 
Oxford from office and intended to form an 
essentially Jacobite administration of his 
own, Ormonde was to have been included in 
it (Stanhope). Instead of this, his name 
together with Bolingbroke's figured among 
the signatures under the proclamation noti- 
fying the death of Queen Anne and the ac- 
cession of King George. It was noticed 
that at the proclamation of the kinff, when 
Oxford was hissed and Bolingbroke met 
with a dubious reception, Ormonde was 
lustily cheered by the crowd (Ford to Swiftf 
5 Aug. 1714, cited by Wton, ii. 629-630). 

On the arrival in England of the new 
king, it seemed at first as if Ormonde were 
to be received into the royal favour. But 
18 Sent, he was deprivea of the captain- 
generalship ; and thou^9 Oct. he was named 
of the privy council in Ireland and confirmed 
in the lord-lieutenancy, he was a few days 
afterwards dismissed from both offices, being 
however apprised through Lord Townshend 
that the kmg would be glad to see him at 
court. When parliament met in March 1716, 
Stanhope, who in the debate on the address 
hinted at the willingness of ministers to 
call their predecessors to account, spoke of 
'a certain English general who had acted 
in concert with, if not received orders from. 
Marshal Yillars.' But Ormonde continued 
to maintain an attitude of dignity and even 
of defiance, holding receptions at Richmond 
to which Jacobites were openly admitted, 
and enjoying the huzzas of tne London mob. 
To what extent he was at this time involved 
with the Pretender, who, according to Bo- 
lingbroke, had conferred upon Oraionde a 
commission ' with the most ample powers 
that could be given' for the conduct of a 
rising in Englwid, will probably never be 
known. There seems even now to have existed 
among the whigs a wish to avoid prosecuting 
him with the other late tory leaaers, and to 
induce him to recant his errors instead (see 
the letter from Cardonnel to Marlborough 
cited by Stanhope, History^ i. 122 note). 
But it was ultimately determined otherwise. 
On 21 June Stanhope moved his impeach- 
ment, and after a protracted debate, in which 
several known friends of the protestant suc- 
cession spoke in his favour, the motion was 
carried by a majority of forty-nine. Yet it 
was still hoped that an audience with the 
king might set matters right, and many of 
his Jacooite friends urged him to take a 
conciliatory course, whioi still seemed open 
to him. Others wished him to co-operate in 



the scheme for an insurrection in the west, to 
which he was already privy. But he refused to 
accept either advice, and once more following 
Bolinffbroke's lead fled to France on 8 Aiur. 
(for tne story of his parting interview with 
Oxford in the Tower see Stakhops, i. 127). 
He arrived, if Bolingbroke is to be believed, 
' almost literally alone,' and for a time the 
two exiles lived together in the same house. 
On 20 Aug. he was attainted, his estates 
were declared forfeited, and his honours ex- 
tinguished, and on 26 June followed an act 
vesting his estates in the crown. Another 
act, however, passed in 1721, enabled his 
brother the Earl of Arran to purchase them, 
and this was done. 

Ormonde, who had not yet lost heart, and 
was still, in Bolingbroke's phrase, ' the babble 
of his own popularity,' took a prominent part 
in the unfortunate enterprise of 1716. Tnist- 
ing in the promises of tne Jacobites in Eng- 
land and in the pretences of the regent 
Orleans or his a^nts, he embarked in Nor- 
mandy for the neighbourhood of Plymouth, 
where the country was to rise for King 
James. But on his arrival he was soon con- 
vinced of the futility of his expectations, and 
speedily sailed back to France. He never 
again returned to this country. In 1719, 
when Alberoni had resolved to assist the 
Pretender with a Spanish armada sailinfl^ 
from Cadiz, the conauct of it was offereS 
to Ormonde, who was to join the fleet at 
Corunna, and there assume its command, 
with the title of captain-ffeneral of the 
King of Spain. In Irelana a reward of 
10,000/. and in England one of 6,000/. were 
proclaimed for his apprehension on landing, 
and about the same time his house in ^ 
James's Square was sold by auction by the 
crown. He was himself altogether distmst- 
ful of the success of the expedition, which 
numbered not more than 6,000 soldieors 
(partly Irish), and wrote from Corunna to 
Alberoni requesting that it might be post- 
poned, whicn was tantamount to its being 
abandoned. But the fleet was dissipated off 
Cape Finisterre by a hurricane whioi lasted 
twelve days, and only two frigates reached 
the Scottish shore. In 1721, St. Simon found 
him resident at Madrid, and in &vour with 
the queen and the court ; and either there or 
later the Spanish government acknowledged 
his services, or his distinction, by a pension 
of 2,000 pistoles. Many years arterwaids — 
in 1740 — ^he was affain in the Spanish capital, 
where he and Earl Marischal hoped to take ad- 
vantage for the Jacobite cause of the breach 
between Spain and England. He was onoe 
more disappointed ; nor could he well hava 
now participated in any military enterpriae. 
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^Jftelolteryfiars of his life were spent chiefly 
^KAi-ignoo, where Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
^Elffu saw Itim ID 1733, the ye&r of his second 
wife'* demk He diedhimBelf 16 Nov. 1745. 
His remains were brought to England and 
buried in the family vault inKmg Henry Vn'e 
chapel in Westminster Abbey. With the 
death of his brother Charles, earl of Arran, in 
1758 the titles of the family became extinct. 
The second Duke of Ormonde, though in a 
■ease bora to greatness, certainly did not con- 
re to achieve it. The exceptional popularity 
Uch he enjoyed in Enf^land in the earlier 
'T of hia life IB easily accounted for. 
[ft, describing the French ambaasador to 
tetla, says that ' he is a fine gentleman, 
Bthing like the Duke of Ormonde, and 
t auch an expeuBiTe man." Ha was not 
n munificent than he was wealthy, gracious 
r, and high-chorch in opinions. In 
T respects, too, he fell in with the then 
ipular ideal of apatriotic English statesman, 
Mugh really aa little capable in the cabinet 
t on the battle-field, where, according to 
Wor (Otrmtn Stcuian),tm glory paled nei- 
' r b«fbre that of his ancestors nor before 
t of King William himself. His lofti- 
B of spint was, however, not allogethei 

show, if St. Simon's anecdote be true 

that he refused large domains offered to him 
in Spain as the price of conversion to the 
chnrch of Rome, while wo know that he de- 
clined to follow Bolingbroke in attempting 
to perauade the Pretender to abandon this 
feilh. Except by virtue of hia rank 

m, he was as a politician throughout 

e what Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 

e was in 17^, qoite inatgnificant. Ho 

ir Bccomplisbcd anything of importance 
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and, ■od. Arehdall, I7S9, iv. 59-^4 note. 
1 fiictE eonoeming his sorly days and 
, connections will be foimd in Carta's Life 
re tLlUl James, Duke of Onaotide, vol. iv. 
'1. Of hisprocoBdingsimniBdiatelvliaforo 
JT hii flicht to Franco, Bolingbroko gives 
■ttstwortny acHinnl in the Letter tu Sir 

a Winilham. Other modem authorities 

» Lwd MncanlnT's History of England ; Lord 
ibop*'s Baign of (taeon Anne (1870), and 
iwy of Bagland from the Peace of Utrecht 
. _.jll) : Bmoltoit's History of England ; 0. Klopp's 
UtdssH»<ui»'8tni>rt(18T&-l881); Coie'iLife 
t HBilborongh ; and, mors eopecially, F. W. 
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BUTLER, JAMES ABMAR (1827- 

1854), captain in the array, bom in 1827, was 
the fourth son of Lieutenant-general the Hon. 
Henry Edward Butler, who had served in the 
27tli regiment in Egypt, and afterwatds as a 
colonel in the Portuguese army at Busaco, 
where he was wonnded. He was nephew of 
Somerset Richard Butler, third earl of Car- 
rict. He was educated on the continent and 
Sandhurst, and received his commission as 
, ensign in the 90thregiment in 18J3. He 
served m the CatTre war of 1 846-7, was pro- 
moted lieutenant in 1847, and purchased his 
captaincy in the Cevlon riJfle regiment in May 
1863. fle was in' England on furlough in 
the summer of 1854, when the war between 
Russia and Turkey had just broken out, and 
since he could not hope to be ordered with 
the expeditionary force, he set out with a 
friend, Lieutenant Charles Nasmytb, of the 
Bombay artillery, to see tho figlit ing. The two 
fiienda went first to Omar Paaha^s camp at 
Shumla; but as he did not seem inclined to 
advance, they asked leave to join the garrison 
at Silistria, to which the Riiasian army had 
iMd siege on 19 May. Butler end Nasmylh 
soon obtained over the earrison the same 
absolute power that Eldred Pottinger ac- 
quired at Herat. The key to the fortress wBfl 
believed to he the earthwork known aa the 
Arab Tabia, and this work was perpetually 
bombarded and mined by the Russians, and 
attacked by heavy columns at all hours of 
the day and night. Mussa Psaha, the Turkish 
commandant, was killed, and so was the 
Russian commanding engineer ; but still 
Omar Pasha would not send help, ond when 
General Cannon (Behram Pasha) did intro- 
duce his brigade, he dared not keep it there, 
and retired vrithin two days. On 13 June 
Butler had been slightly wounded in the 
forehead; privation and hard work made 
the wound dangerous, and on 23 June, two 
hours before the Russians retired, the her» 
of Silistria— who deserves the credit, though 
but a voung English captain of twenty-seven, 
of defeating a whole Russian armj^ — died 

Kacefully without knowing of his triumph. 
1 14 July, before the news of his untimely 
death arrived, he had been gnxetted a, major 
in the army, and lieutenant and captain in 
the Coldstream guards. 

[For the siege of Silistria see Nasmylh's letters 
to the Times in IBoi ; for a short memoir, 
Nolan's niiBtraled Historj of the War againnt 
Kuasia, 2 voU. 18fl.i-7 : and goneroUy, for tlie 
ofleet of tbe dafence, Eiogloke'i IcTBsioa of the 
; Crimea, chsp. 30.) H. M. 8. 
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BUTLER, JOHN, sixth Eakl of Ob- 
MONDE (rf. 1478), brother of James, fifth earl 
[q. v.], was with his brother attainted by the 
first parliament of Edward IV, but was soon 
afterwards pardoned and restored in blood 
by Edward, and to all his estate except his 
lands in Essex, which had been granted by 
the king to his sister Anne. The attainder 
by the Irish parliament at Dublin, 2 Ed- 
ward rV, was not however repealed till 
16 Edward IV. Previous to succeeding to 
the earldom he was known as Sir John de 
Ormonde, having been knighted at Leicester 
by the Duke of Bedford, the king's uncle, 
for adherence to Henry VI. Edward IV 
used to say of him that he was * the good- 
liest knight he ever beheld and the finest 
fentleman in Christendom; and that if good 
reeding, nurture, and liberal qualities were 
lost in tne world, they might all be found in 
John, earl of Ormonde.' He had a thorough 
mastery of every European language, and 
had been an ambassador to nearly every 
European court. He died in the Holy Land 
during a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1478. 
He was unnuirried, and was succeeded in 
the earldom by his brother Thomas. 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, iv, 14-16 ; Carte's 
Life of the Duke of Ormonde (Oxford ed. 1851), 
i. Ixxxi ; The Ormonde Attainders, by Hubert 
Hall, in the Genealogist, new ser., i. 76-9 ; 
The Barony of Arklow, by J. H. Round, in vol. i. 
of Foster's Collectanea Genealogica.] T. F. H. 

BUTLER, JOHN, D.D. (rf. 1800), catho- 
lic bishop of Cork, styled by courtesv Lord 
Dunboyne, was the third son of ifdmond 
Butler, of Dunboyne, co. Meath, by courtesy 
eighth Baron Dunboyne (he died in 1732), 
and Anne, daughter of Oliver Grace, of 
Shanganagh, co. Tipperary. In his early 
days he devoted himself to the service of 
the church, but in consequence of his having 
lost an eye his ordination was delayed tiU 
the consequent canonical impediment had 
been dispensed with at Rome. The dignity 
of his birth and the interest of powerful 
friends procured his appointment to the see 
of Cork by brief of Pope Clement Xm, 
dated 16 April 1763, and ne was consecrated 
in June the same year. After having occu- 
pied that see for twenty-three years he re- 
signed his position and renounced his creed 
under very peculiar circumstances. On the 
death in December 1785 of his nephew, Pearce 
Edmond Creagh Butler, styled the eleventh 
Baron Dunboyne, the title and estates de- 
volved on him. He expected from Rome a 
dispensation from the ooligations of his epi- 
scopal character and permission to marry, 
but his application to tJie Holy See was an- 



swered by Pius VI. in language of stem 
rebuke. With the hope of perpetuating his 
name and family he violated his vow of 
celibacy and married at Clonmel a protes- 
tant young lady, a cousin of his own, and 
daufl^ter of Theobald Butler, of Wilford, 
CO. Tipperary. On the intelligence being 
conveyed to Rome of the bishop's mar- 
riage the pope addressed to him a letter 
couched in severe terms. The original of 
this document, dated 9 June 1787, and an 
English translation are printed in England's 
< liSe of the Rev. Arthur OT/eary ' (pp. 227, 
332). Dr. Butler paid no heed to this docu- 
ment, but read his recantation of the distinc- 
tive doctrines of Catholicism in the parish 
church of C^lonmel on 19 Aug. 1787. He 
never officiated, however, in the protestant 
church. After his apostasy he frequented the 
services of the established religion on Sun- 
days; and on one or two occasions, when or- 
dinations were held in the chapel of Trinity 
College, during his residence in Dublin, he 
was invited to assist at the imposition of 
hands, but he anxiously declined to do so 
{Ia/s of (yZeatyf 226). No issue came of his 
marriage. Lord Dunbo3rne, as he was called, 
bein^ by courtesy the twelfth baron, died 
at his residence, Dunbovne Castle, on 7 May 
1800, having been a few days previously 
reconciled to the catholic church by William 
Gkihan, D.D., a celebrated Aug^tinian £riai. 
His widow survived him sixty years. She 
afterwards married J. Hubert Moore, of 
Shannon Grove, King's County, barristep-at- 
law, but died without issue in August 1860, 
aged 96. 

By his will he bequeathed the Dunboyne 
estate to Maynooth College for the educa- 
tion of youtlis intended for the priesthood, 
devising his other estates to his neir-at-law 
and family. The bequest was disputed in 
December 1801, in a suit against the trustees 
of Maynooth, on the ground that any one 
* relapsing into popery from the protestant 
religion was deprived of the benefit of the 
laws made in lavour of Roman catholics, 
and was therefore incapable of making a 
will of landed property under the peaul 
laws.' Dr. Gahan was examined at the 
assizes at Trim, on 24 Aug. 1802, to elicit 
from him whether he administered the last 
sacraments to Lord Dunboyne, and, on his 
refusing to reveal the secrets of the confe»- 
sional, was sentenced to imprisonment in 
the gaol of Trim for contempt of oouit hf 
Lord Kilwarden ; but the jury having found, 
on a separate issue submitted to them, that 
the deceased had died a catholic, the judge 
directed the witness's release aftec a weers 
confinement. 



■The title of Dunbojiie in the peerage uf 
iland was created b; Ileniy \in in 1541, 
t was forfeited in the person of Jamea, 
1 baron, for his im plication in the re- 
llion of 1641 : he wiLs outlawed in 1691 
9 adherence to tbecauae of King James U. 
J atbunder was not revereed till 38 Oct. 
IT, when James, thirteenth baron, wag 
^Tored by thu reTOmil of the outlawries 

: the title. 

I (EDglanJ's Life of Arlhttr O'Lvuiy ; Bnuly's 
* — wptti Succemion, Ij. 96 ; Noim and Queries, 
_ HiriM. xi. S. 31 , 69 1 UaiTsru, 20 Jan. IBHS. 
', S; Borke'B Peenitta (1886), 4U ; Fonltr's 
« (LSSa), 233; Madden'B RerelationB of 
i,Bl.l T. C. 

BUTLER, JOHN (1717-1802), bishop 
of Hereford, was bom at Hftmburg. As a 
TDUDK man he was a tutor in the family of 
r. Qiild, the banker (Cralhebs^. He was 
t « member of either univereitj, thnuKh 
lat«r life be received tiie deeree of LL.D. 
on Cambridge. He married for his ftrst 
fe a lady who kept a school at Westmin- 
ir ; bis second was the sister and coheireas 
Sir Charle« Vernon, of Famham in Surrey, 
d this marriage conaiderably improved his 
tial atanding. Having taken orders he 
came a popular preacher in London, and 
1754 he published a sermon, preached 
St. Paul's before the Sons nf the Clergy. 
the title-page he is described as chaplain 
the PrinoeiB Dowager of Wales. In the 
Bie year healaopubhshed aaermon preached 
fore the trusteea of the Public Infirmary, 
9 wBs installed a^ a prebendary of Win- 
eet«r in 1700. In the title-page of a ser- 
aa preached before the House of Commons 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, on the occa- 
nof a general fastinl7d6, he ie described 
minister of Great Yarmouth and chaplain 
the Princess Dowager. In spite of this 
btJon to the princeaa'a household, in 1762 
iaan«d a pobtical pamphlet addressed to 
6 ' Cocoa Tree ' and signed ' A ^Vhig,' In 
is pamphlet, which ran to three editions, he 
tterly attacked Bute and the conduct of the 
inistryaincetheaecessionofOeorgelll. He 
IS anKrintedchaplain to the Bishop of Lon- 
in ( R. Hayt«r), received the living of Ever- 
ty, Wittabirei and on the recommendation 
Lord Oualow was made one of the king's 
aplaina. In 1769 he was made archdeacon 
lunwy. During the American war he 
lued a number of political pamoblets, under 
•Mgaarure of Vindex,'inwlucli he strongly 
pporta the policy of Lord North. Herenped 
e niwurd of his services in 1777, when he 
a^ appointed biahop of Oxford, being con- 
lemted at Lambeth on 26 May. Butler had 
m adopted ttioug tory principles, and on 



■10 Jan. 17^7 preached before the House of 
Lords on the death of Charles I, 'While 
bishop of Oxford he helped Dr. Woide to 
tmnscribe the Alexandrine MS- of (he Bible, 
In 1766 he was translated to the bishopric 
of Hereford. He died in 1802, in the eighty, 
fii'th year of his age, leavingno children. At 
thu advanced age of sixty he had undergone 
the operation of cutting for the stone, His 
puhlished works sre : I. ' An Answer to thv 
Cncoa Tree, by a Whig,' 1702. 3. ' A Con- 
sultation on the Sulject of a Standing Aiay,' 
1763. 3. 'Serious Consideration on llie 
Character of the Present Admin istml ion." 
4. 'Accountoftbe Character of theHt.Hon. 
H. B. Legge.' 6. Sermons and charges of 
various dates, republished in a collecliTe 
edition, 1801, 

[Qent. Mag. Ixxii. pt. L 2S3, ii. 1 170 ; Letter 
to the Cocoa Tree, bj a Whig, in CoUeatod Pam- 
phlets B, (Brit. Hue.) ; Chalmers's BlOg. I>ict. 
ni. 4M-. Watt's Bibl. Brit. i. 177; Le Nave's 
Fasti Eccl. Angl.; Nichols's Lit. Anec. is. 10,1 
B. C. S. 

BUTLER, JOSEPH (1092-1763), bishop 
of Durham, was bom at Wantage 18 May 
lt!i)3. He was (he youngest of the eight 
children of a well-to-do draper who had, 
retired Jrom business, and occupied a house 
called ' The Priory,' ou the outskirts of the 
town. The room in which the bishop was 
bom is Btm shown. He was first sent to tie 
Latin school under the Ilev. Philip Barton. 
Long afterwards, on becoming dean of St. 
Paul's, be bestowed one of his first pieces 
of patronage, the rectory of Hutton, in Esse*, 
upon bis old schoolmaster. (According to a 



educated at St. Paul's 
School. The stateuient is made on behalf of 
Butler, who ' doth not care to fill up ' Raw- 
linson's form. He ' likes not to have his life 
wrote while he is living.') Butler's father 
intended turn for the presbyterian ministry. 
Hu therefore sent the boy to a dissenting 
academy kept by Samuel Jones at Gloucester, 
and aiWwarda at Tewkesbury. Among 
Butler's fellow-pupila were Seeker, oAer- 
wards archbishop, with whom he formed 
a lifeloiuc friendship; Moddoi, afterwards 
bishop of Worcester ; and a well-known dis- 
senting divine, Samuel Chandler. Jones's 
academyis described in a letter from Seeker 
to Dr. Watts (Oibbokb, Mmioirt tif Iiaac 



development is proved by the correspundenee 
which ne carried on while still at Tewkesbury 
with Samuel Clarke, a jjhilosopher frequently 
consulted by youthful inquirers, Butler in lua 
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first letter (4 Nov. 1713) advances two objec- 
tions to the arguments by which Clarke in the 
Boyle Lectures of 1704-5 sought to demon- 
strate the existence and attributes of God. 
Butler doubts whether it is a contradiction to 
assert the * self-existence of a finite being/ but 
declares himself convinced (in his fourth let- 
ter) by Clarke's arguments. He also doubts 
whether it is a contradiction to suppose the 
existence of two independent self-existing 
beinjrs. This latter difficulty, after some dis- 
cussion, resolves itself into a question as to the 
nature of time and space ; and at the close of 
the correspondence I^utler is still in doubt. 
At a later period he jjrofessed himself to be 
fully satisfied upon this point also (Steere's 
Remains^ p. 18). Butler did not give his 
name, and sent his letters to the post through 
his friend Seeker, describing himself to ClarKe 
as * a gentleman from Gloucestershire.* [The 
letters are given in Butler's 'Works* and 
in Clarke's * Works,' vol. ii. 1788.] He 
declares in the fourth that he designs ' the 
search after truth as the business of liis life,' 
and his obvious candour and ability made 
a favourable impression upon Clarke, with 
whom he soon afterwards corresponded under 
his own name. He had decided to conform 
to the church of England, and persuaded his 
father, after a little trouble, to allow him to 
enter at Oriel, March 1714-15, to pursue the 
necessary studies. He expresses to Clarke 
his dissatisfaction with Oxwrd. He regrets 
that he is obliged to quit his divinity studies 
by the want of encouragement to independent 
thinkers (Steere's Remains, p. 12). He has 
made up his mind (30 Sept. 1717) to migrate 
to Cambridge to avoid the * frivolous lectures ' 
and * unintelligible disputations' by which he 
is 'quite tired out' at Oxford {European 
Magazine, xli. 9). Meanwhile he had become 
intimate with Edward Talbot, son of the 
bishop of Salisbury. In 1717 Talbot became 
vicar of East Hendred, near Wantage ; and 
from entries in the parish registers it a]^ 

Sears that Butler helped him in some of his 
uties. Butler took hisB. A. degree on 16 Oct. 
1718, and the B.C.L. on 10 June 1721. He 
was ordained deacon and priest by Bishop 
Talbot at Salisbury in October and December 
1718 (Rawlinson MSS. fol. 16, 144), and 
was appointed in July, through the influ- 
ence 01 Clarke and Talbot, to the preacher- 
ship at the Kolls Chapel. His friend Talbot 
died in December 1720, leaving a widow and 
a posthumous daughter, who became the in- 
timate friend of Mrs. Carter, and speaks with 
warmth of Butler's continued courtesy and 
kindness to her through his life (Memoirs of 
Mrs. Carter, i. 128). Mrs. Talbot and her 
daughter became inmates of Seeker's family 



after his marriage in 1726. Talbot had on 
his deathbed recommended Butler and Seeker 
(known to him through Butler) to his father, 
the bishop. In 1721 Butler becameprebendary 
of Salisbury. In the same year Bishop Talbot 
was translated to Durham, and in 1722 gave 
Butler the rectory of Houghton-le-Skeme, 
near Darlington. Butler was still a poor man, 
and received money at times from an elder bro- 
ther, the last sum paid being 100/. in January 
1725. A taste for building, which he showed 
through life, led him to spend more than he 
could afibrd upon repairing the Houghton 
parsonafipe. Meanwhiie Bi^op Talbot had 
ordained Seeker in 1722, and in 1724 pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Houghton-le- 
Spring. Seeker, we are told, now used his 
influence with the bishop, due in the first 
instance to Butler's friendship, by inducing 
him to bestow upon Butler, in 1725, the 
rectory of Stanhope in Weardale, known in 
the north as the * golden rectory.' Butler 
then became independent for the first time ; 
and in the autunm of 1726 he resiffned his 
preachership, and published the celebrated 
' Fifteen Sermons.' In the preface to the, 
second edition, dated 6 Sept. 1729, he says 
that the selection of these from many others 
preached in the same place was * in great 
measure accidental.' Butler led a secluded 
life at Stanhope, and little is known of his 
pursuits. A tradition, collected by Bishop 
Phillpotts, a successor in the living, tells us 
that he * rode a black pony, and rode very 
fast' (Bartlett's Butler, p. 76), though 
a remoter tradition adds that he fell into 
reveries, and allowed his pony to graze at 
will (Egglestone). We are also told that 
he found it hard to resist the importunity 
of beggars, and would try to escape them by 
shutting himself up in his house. His main 
occupation must have been the composition of 
the 'Analogy,' which was published in 1736. 
The * Analogy' is dedicated to Charles, lord 
Talbot, who became chancellor in 1733, * in 
acknowled^ent of the highest oblirations 
to the late Lord Bishop of Durham' (Talbot's 
father) ' and himself.' Talbot, on becommg 
chancellor, had appointed Butler his chaplain, 
and upon this occasion Butler took theD.C.L. 
degree at Oxford in December 1733. Talbot 
further made him a prebendary of Rochester 
(July 1736), and the same month he had 
become clerk of the closet to Queen Caroline. 
The old connection with the Talbots mi^ht 
well account for these preferments, to which, 
however, we are told tliat Seeker again con- 
tributed. Queen Caroline took great interest 
in philoso|)hical discussions. The oontroveny 
between Clarke and Leibnitz had been earned 
on through her, and Clarke, Berkeley, Hoad- 



b, and Sherlock Lac! LeM cfinversaiiona in I 
Mr pTes«nnR. Butler, s.411 friend of ClArke's, : 
'*t8y have been intrniliiced at these during \ 
hupreocheTsbip ut Ihe RolU. Seeker, who in : 
1783 bad befome chapkin t<i the king, men- j 
tionedhiafriendsoonafterwanls to theqiieen, ! 

Esid thai sht; Thought h<^ had been dead. ' 
iet>««ted iJiis to Archbi»bop Blackbiime 
orK, who mniied, ' No, madame, lie is not 
I, but he IB buried.' However this may 1 

, the queen became interested in Butler, 
' Mmnwnded bis attendance, we are told, , 
r erening from seven till nine. The 1 
B died next year (20 Nov. 1737), and 

1 bofore her death commended Butler to 
r, the new archbishop of Canterbury. 
fi According to Lord Hervey (Memoir*, 
9), wa£ the only person whom she re- 

mnended ' particularly and by name ' 
g ber illnesa. A month later, oa Seeker 
Jekyll, who told Dr. Thomaa Wilson, 
n or the bishop of Man, be preached a eer- 
n before the king upon profiting by afflic- 
; his hearer whs much affected, and 
joed to ' do something Very good for him ' 
BRG'a Stmain*, p. 5). 
orgell, in any case, desired tocarry out 
i queen's 'wishes. Butler received next 
IT an offer from Walpole of the bishopric 
|f Bristol, from which Dr, Oooch was trsns- 
1 to Norwich. In a letter to Waliwle 
ed Stanhope, 28 Aug. ITSS) Butler ac- 
s the offer, but taya that il was ' not 
J suitable either to the condition of my 
r the circumstances of my prefyr- 
, as I eliould have thought, to the 
idation ' (that is the queen's) > with 
[ waa honoured.' Tlie bishopric waa 
lie poorest in England. Butler was al- 
o bold his prebend at Rochester (re- 
g that at Salisbury) and bis rectory at 
in commendam, until 1740, when 
pointed dean of St. Paul's. He was 
'A May, and resigned his other pre- 
Butler spent considerable sums 
1 improving the bishop's palace at Bris- 
1; some reports mention from three to five 
oiuuid pounds, others the whole income 
f the see for twelve years (Babtxbtt's 
l;SlEBKE'si?emfliw*l. The mer- 
B of the town offered a large gift of 
r, part of which he carried afterwards to 
laio. Thefew glimpses of Butler's private 
e belong to this period. In Marcn 1737 
Iin Byrom was introduced to him by the 
moiu David Hartley, at whose house they 
A long argument took place, in which 
supported the claims of reason, while 
I dipfended the claims of authority. ' 
ends by wishing that be had ' Dr. i 
'» temper and calmness, yet not quite, | 



because I thought he was a little too little ] 
vigorous' (BrBOJi's Remoiru (Chet ham Soc.), 
ii. 96-91, Byrom dined with Butler 14 Feb, L 
1749, when tue bishop entertained a party of | 
fifteen, and was ' very civil and eourteous ' 
(tA.p.466j. TuAugiist 1739"WesIeyhBdiui 
inleniew with Butler. Wesley was ut the 
be^nning of bis career as a preacher, and hia 
sermons bad caused some of Inose phenomena 
which to Wesley apiieared to be proof* of di- 
vine power, while Butler would rngard tlem 
withsuspicion as symptoms at' enthusiasm 'ir ' 
(he bad sense of the word. Thev had cnuaei- , 
scandal, and the biabop probably felt it a I 
duty to remonstrate. After some argument ' 
about faith and works, Butler spoke 1 '' 
horrorofclaim* to 'extraordioaryrevelat . . 
and gifts of the Holy Spirit ;' he spoke of 
people falling into fits at the meetings of the 
society, ond ended by advising Wesley to 
leave his diocese, Wesley declined to give ' 
any promise (Ttekban's Life of Wal^, i. 
247). At Bristol, Butler made the acquaints ^ 
ance of Josiah Tucker, afterwards the well- 
known dean of Oloucester. Butler made 
Tucker his domestic chaplain, and gave him 
a prebend in the cathedral. Tucker tells lis , 
tliat Butler used to walk for hours in tlia 
garden behind bis palace at night, and upon 
one such occasion suddenly asked his chaplain 1 
wbetlier public bodies might not go mad u 
well as individuals, adding that nothing else 
could account for most of the transactions 
in history (Tuckeb's Humble Addeai and 
eameet Appeal to tAe Landed Interest, p. 30, 1 

On tie death of Archbishop Potter in 1747 
an offer of the primacy was made to Butler, 
who had in 174flbeen made clerk of ihecloset 
to the king (on the death of Egerton, bishop 
of Herefora), Butler is said to have declined 
it on the ground that ' it was too late for bim 
to try 1-0 support a falling church' (Babi>- 
LHrr,p. 96), Oneof his nephews, JohnButler, 
a rich bachelor, had previously shown his 
appreciation of the ' Analogy ' by exchanging 
a presentation copyfrom his uncle for an iron 
vice belonging to a ' shrewd Scotch solicitor ' 
named Thomson. Hearing, however, that 
his uncle bad a chance of the archbiabopria, 
he came up to town prepared to advance 
30,000^. to meet his first expenses. In 1741 
thebtshopricof Durham wasoSered to Butler. 
It. wae proposed to him that the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of the county, previously attached 
ta the bishopric, should be given to a lay- 
man, and that the deanery of St. Paul's to 
be vacated by blm should be conferred upon 
Seeker on condition that Butler should give 
the stall at Durham vacated by Seeker 10 
Dt. Chapman (master of Magdjileno, Cam- 
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bridge). Butler declined to allow the dignity 
of the see to be diminished by the separation 
of the lord-lieutenancy, or to agree to a con- 
tract which he thought simoniacaL He was 
accordingly appointed to the bishopric un- 
conditionally. The arrangement, however, 
as to Chapman and Seeker was carried into 
effect. The lord-lieutenancy was not sepa- 
rated from the bishopric till the next vacancy. 
A plan for establishing bishops in the Ame- 
rican colonies was suggested at this time by 
Butler (Annual Register, 1765, p. 108). It 
came to nothing, but was noticed in a later 
controversy between Seeker and a Dr. May- 
hew, of Boston, in 1703. A contemporary 
reference is made in R. Baron's * Cordial for 
IjOw Spirits' (1751, preface to vol. iii.) [see 
Baron, R.] Butler was translated to Durham 
in July 1750, succeeding E. Chandler. He 
delivered a charge in 1751 (printed in his 
works). In this, after speaking strongly of the 
* general decay of religion in the nation,' and 
speaking of the evil effects of light conversation 
in promoting scepticism, he insists upon the 
importance of observing outward forms, of 
maintaining churches, and regular services, as 
well as impressing tlie people by proper per- 
sonal admonitions. He speaks incidentally of 
the influence of outward form in strengthen- 
ing the l>eliefs, superstitions, and religions of 
heatliens, Mahommedans, and Catholics. This 
passage gave very needless offence, and in 
1752 Archdeacon Blackbume published an 
anonymous pamphlet called * A Serious En- 
quiry into the Use and Importance of External 
lieligion,' &c., in which Butler was accused 
of a tendency to Romanism. This pamphlet 
was republished with Blackburne's name by 
R. Baron, in a collection called * The Pillars 
of Priestcraft and Orthodoxv shaken,' and is 
included in Blackburne's works. It is only 
worth notice as partly accounting for the 
report afterwards spread, that Butler had 
died a catholic. Another circumstance which 
aroused the suspicions of his contemporaries 
was his erection in the cliapel of his palace 
at Bristol of a slab of black marble over the 
altar, with an inlaid cross of white marble. 
It remained till the destruction of the palace 
in the Bristol riots of 1831. 

The assertion that Butler died a catholic 
was made in 1767 in an anonymous pamphlet 
called * The Root of Protestant Errors Ex- 
amined ' (attributed to Blackbume or Theo- 
philus Lindsey). Seeker replied in a letter 
to the * St. James's Chronicle (9 May), signed 
' Misopseudes,' challenging the author to pro- 
duce his authority. * Phileleutheros,' the 
author, replied, giving no reasons beyond 
rumour, made probable, as he thought, by the 
circumstances of the Bristol cross and the 



Durham charge. Seeker on 23 May said that 
he regretted the cross, but emphatically de- 
nied the truth of the rumour. Other letters 
appeared in the same paper, showing only 
that the writers were determined to be- 
lieve, though without a tittle of evidence. 
Seeker in a letter of 21 July replied, ex- 
posing sufficiently the utter groundlessness 
of the statement. Butler's ' natural melan- 
choly ' and his fondness for ^ lives of Romish 
saint6 and other books of mystic piety ' are 
noticed and apparently admitted by the arch- 
bishop. He says that Butler was ' never a 
communicant in any dissenting assembly ; ' 
that he attended the established worship from 
his early years, and became ' a constant con- 
formist ' n*om his entrance at Oxford. (A 
full account is given in the notes to Halifax's 
preface to Butler's Works, i. p. xzxiii.) 

Butler does not appear to nave taken any 
part in politics. He bad been wafted to his 
see, says Horace Walpole, 'in a cloud of 
metaphysics, and remained absorbed in it ' 
{George 11, i. 148). He had, however, a 
house at Hampstead, which had once be- 
longed to Sir Henry Vane. Butler had filled 
the windows with painted glass, including 
some figures of the apostles, presented to him 
by the pope, according to * local tradition.* 
Miss Talbot describes it to Mrs. Carter as a 
' most enchanting, gay, pretty, elegant house' 
(Letters of 29 Feb. and 9 April 1751). The 
bouse was sold upon his death (see Park's 
Hampstead, p. 269 ) . During his short, tenure 
of the see ot Durham, Butler showed great 
liberality, received the principal gentry three 
times a week, subscribed libeially to charities, 
and visited his clergy. The story was told 
that, in answer to some application for a 
subscription, he asked his steward how much 
money he had in the house. * Five hundred 
pounas,' was the reply ; upon which the 
bishop bestowed the whole upon the appli- 
cant, saying that it was a shame for a bishop 
to have so much. 

Butler's health was failing, and his physi- 
cians sent him to Bristol and afterwards to 
Bath, where he died on 16 June 1752. He 
was buried in the cathedral at Bristol. Bishop 
Benson (Seeker's brother-in-law) and Natha- 
niel Forster, Butler's chaplain, were in atten- 
dance. The last tells Seclcer that Butler was 
constantly talking of writing to his old friend, 
even when unable to express himself clearly. 
By his will he left 200/. to Forster, whom 
he appointed executor. The balance of his 
estate after various bequests, including 600/. 
to the Newcastle Infinnary and 500/. to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
was to be distributed among his nephews 
and nieces. The total amount left' seems to 
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WB in K deal box tocked, directed 
Footer, and luw tuading in the tittle lociin 
vitkin asj lifanry at Hunpetead, be burnt, 
witboat beinf n«d b^ anj one, ae soon as 
mM.j be aArr u; ductase.' A writer in 
Nicbolsg 'IJtmiT Anecdoles' (i^292)Gaj^ 
dut be ku reafoa to know Itiat Mine of 
BotliBra iBuiiiiscnpt tennoos ' are still (1615) 

One portnic of Bishop Butler u in the 

Nwoaillfi Infirmary, ana wt^ takeio durins 

Ua lail iUness. ll is engravml in die Oxford 

itioB id tus vorks. A Mcond was paintfid 

r Hnd«on tor his nephuir Joseph, and a 

1 \n Vandertianli in 1 733, which is en- 

IKVodmBortletl'^'Life.' The last two were 

C Kirirr House, the teiidence of his 

'• grandson. 

'a position in contemporary epeculS' 

I nniqiK. The dtriat controTers)-, 

ilminaied about 1730, b thrDughout 

U his mind, though he ileaignedlj abstains 

from special refert^ces. The method of ab- 

■tzmct metaphysical reasoiung applied by hia 

■xly friend Clarke both to ethical and tbeo- 

1 Bpeculatione had led to a system 

. tended !•> reduce (he hiatorical ele- 

l! of belief to a secondary poaition or to 

iminate it entirely. Butler, while admit- 

ig the Talidity of Clarkc'd reasoning, adopts 

le difierent method of appealing to obaerva- 

m of lactj I^Prtface to Sermtrtu, p. Tii). 

ia ethical sysU-JO is therefore psychological, 

ppeals to the coiutttutiun of human 

B, as the ' Analogy ' to the constitution 

■ the world at large. In Ihe sermons and 

» diwuTlatioii on ' The Nature of Virtue ' 



a the pnrioua age, and which waa main' 

huA both on d priori and etopirical grounds. 

1 Uiia be follows Shaftiabury (Ihe only 

iter to whom he explicitly refers), who 

i mdeaTUUred to show the gtmeral har- 

ony batwueo virtue and happiness ; but he 

lea to Sll a gap in Shaftesbury's argument 

f ahowing the natural supremacy of con- 

t, and therefore the existence of moral 

^n where self-interest is op- 

L»nce. The main result of the 

B is therefore the psychological sys- 

D which the conscience is represented 

f holding a supreme position by its own 

llf-evidencing authority among tne rariaua 

iGultiea which constitute human nature ; 

^le other puMions, and in particular self- 

t Mid benevolence, are independent but 

The psychology, lUough some- 
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wlial purpteled, show^ remarkable ai 
and the argument thai wlf-love, instead of J 
being the soIi> or supremi' faculty, really 
pr«suppo«» the existcniw itf co-ordinate pas- j 
aions, IS esnecially noteworthy. Butl«rgreatly 
inAuenced the common-sr.nso school nf Hut- ' 
chesun and his ^allowt^^, who an* alaa allied 
to Shafltebury : and his inllutmoe upon Uuma > 
is pereeptible, especially in Hume'sadmiaaion 
of^inde pendent Denevolent impulse*, iu con- 
n^clton with a utilitarian pnocipte which 
had generally benn interpreted aslnading to 
pure «^ism. Hume (it may be noticed) 
desinrf in 1737 to bo intniducwl to Builer. 
aiid sent him a oouv of thi' 'TrealiM- on 
Human Nature' on its publication in 1789. 
He exprecsed his plttasure in 1 ~ti upon he*r- . 
ivg that his first set of essays (wbicli did not 
include those offensivr to the orthodox) had 
be«a ' eTervwhere n<cnmmendi'd' by Butler 
(BtiBTOsVffwnr, i. lU, 10(1, 1«>. 

The famous ' Analogy ' Li an end(!ai'>>ur W 
show that, as the particular frame of mui 
reveals a supreme coubcieuce, so the framci 
of nature shows a moral govvrtior revealed 
through conscience. Assumiiu; the validity 
of the (t vnori anuments for theism and tha 
immortality of the soul, ht^ maintains that 
lh« facts of obaurvation fall in with the 
belief that this lifo is a prebaiionary siat« 
where men are, as a maitcr of foci, uudur 
a system of government which nncouraf^ea 
virtue as such and disaouruges vioe,aud tlit>n>- 
fore imply the probability that in a fulora 
lifv there will be a coranlelo satisGtction ot 
the claims of justice. This leads to a con- 
sideration of the problem of fri« will and 
nucesaity, while the sucood part atyues for 
the conlonnity between the dociniie thus 
taught by fact and Ihe nature of the chria- 

The impressivcness of Butler's nrguinunt, 
the candour of his reasonings, and the vigour 
and originality of hia thought have been de- 
nied by no one. It ts remarkable, indeed, 
that the greatest theological work of the time, 
and one of the most original of any time, 
Miiduced little contemporary controversy. 
The only works directed against him during 
his life were a short and feeble tract, ' He- 
marks upon Dr. Butler's sixth chapter, &c., 
bv Philanthropus ' (Mr. Boll) [see Ban, 



relating to personal identity are cleared up 
from some mistakes of the Rev. Dr. Butler,' 
&c., 1739, by Vincent Perrooet, vicar of 
Shoreham. 'This is a sequel to a vindioati 
of Locke against Bishoji Browne, and includes 
an answer to Andrew Biuiter. These pamph' 
lets are worthless. Butter's contemporaries 
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were perhaps deterred by the fear of ven- 
turing into the profundities of his argument. 
Hume's ^-ritings on theology, indeed, espe- 
cially the essay upon * A IVovidence and a 
Future State/ contain an implicit criticism 
of the 'Analogy/ At a later period the 
proofs of Butler's influence are abundant. 
To some thinkers he appears as the most 
profound apologist of christian theology, 
while others have held that his argument 
leads to scepticism, because, while conclu- 
siTe against the optimism of the deists, it 
really shows only that the difficulties in re- 
vealed theology are equalled by the difficulties 
of natural religion. It is a retort, not an 
explanation, and therefore sceptical in es- 
sence. This was the view taken by James 
Mill, in whose mental history the study of 
the * Analogy ' was a turning point, accord- 
ing to his son ^J. S. Mill's Autobiography y 
p. 38). A similar view is stated by ^h*. 
James Martineau, who says (Studies of Chris- 
tiarUty, p. 93^ that Butler has uninten- 
tionally * furnished . . . one of the most 
terrible persuasives to atheism ever pro- 
duced.' A difl*erent view is expressed by 
Cardinal Newman, who says (Apologia^ part 
iii.) that the study of the * Analogy ' formed 
an ' era in his religious opinions.' He learnt 
from it the view that the world is a * sacra- 
mental system' in which 'material pheno- 
mena are both the types and instruments of 
the things unseen ; ' and he was deeply im- 
pressed by Butler's characteristic doctrine 
that * probability is the guide of life.' Other 
references may be found in Mr. Hunt's * His- 
tory of Religious Thought in England ; * 
Mr. Pattison's essay on the * Tendencies of 
Religious Thought in Engknd (1688-1750);' 
Hennell's * Sceptical Tendency of Butler's 
" Analogy," ' 1805 ; Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
' Butler and the Zeitgeist ' in * Last Essays 
on the Church and Religion;' and Mr. Lucas 
CoUins's * Butler ' in Blackwood's * Philoso- 
phical Classics.' 

Butler's works are: 1. 'Fifteen Sermons 
preached at the Rolls Chapel,' 1726 (dedi- 
cated to Sir Joseph Jekyll). 2. * The Ana- 
logy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature. To 
which are added two brief dissertations: 
(1) Of Personal Identity ; (2) Of the Nature 
of Virtue,' 1736. 3. * Six Sermons preached 
upon Public Occasions,' viz. : (1) before the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, 16 Feb. 
1739 ; (2) before the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and sheriffs, and the governors of the several 
hospitals of the city of London, Monday in 
Easter Week, 1740; (3) before the House 
of Lords, 30 Jan. 1740-1 ; (4) at the annual 
meeting of the charity children at Christ 



Church, 9 Mav 1745 ; (6) before the House 
of Lords on tne anniversary of his majesty's 
accession to the throne, 11 June 1747 ; (6) 
before the governors of the London Infirmary^ 
31 March 1748. 4. ' A Charge delivered to 
the Clergy at the Primary Visitation of the 
diocese of Durham in the year 1751.' 

These, together with tne correspondence 
with Clarke, form Butler's works. The first 
collected edition was published at Edinburgh 
in 1804. It contains a Life by Kippis firom 
the I Biographia,' and a preface and notes by 
Halifax, bishop of Gloucester. It has been 
reprinted, at Oxford in 1807 and subsequently. 
An edition of the * Analog,' with a careful 
collation of the first editions, an index, and 
a life, was published at Dublin in 18^ by 
W. Fitzgerald, bishop of Cork. A sermon 
attributed to Butler was first printed in the 
appendix to Bartlett's * Life.* An ' Enquiry 
concerning Faith,' London, 1744, has heen 
attributed to him, but without probabilitr 
(Notes and Queries, 1st series, vi. 198). A 
list of writings upon the Bangorian contro- 
versy by a Mr, H!eme says that * a letter of 
thanks from a youn^ clergyman to the Rev. 
Dr. Hare for his visitation sermon at Putney 
in 1719 ' was written by the author of some 

fapers in the 'Freethinker,' including No. 126 
1 June 1719) upon * Optical Glasses.' In 
the reprint of this list in Hoadly's * Works' 

il761) this author is identified with Butler, 
n all probability this is due to some con- 
fusion with Archbishop Boulter of Dublin, 
bishop of Bristol, 1719-24, who helped 
Ambrose Philips in the * Freethinker.' 

[The first Life of Butler is in the supplement 
to the Biog. Britannica (1753), with informatioii 
from a nephew ; a further Life by Kippis in his. 
edition of the Biographia is prefixed to Bntlei^s 
Works ; Eawlinson MSS. fo. 16,144, 8vo, v. 221, 
vi. 63 ; the Life by Thomas Bartlett (1839) gives 
the fullest information and refers to unpublislied 
documents ; see also Some Remains (hiUierto uih 
published) of Bishop Butler, 1853 (pre&ce by 
£. Steere, chiefly from MSS. in the Britidi Mu- 
seum); Stanhope Memorials of Bishop Butler 
by W. M. Egglestone, which adds very little ; 
Porteus's Life of Seeker; Le Neve's Fasti (Hfurdy), 
ii. 403, 584, 667.] L. 8. 

BUTLEE^SiKPIERCEorPIERS,eighth 
Earl of Orkondb and first Eabl of Osoobt 
(d, 1589), was descended from the Butlers, 
baronets of Poolestown, and was the son of 
Sir James Butler and Sawe (Sabina),daiiflii- 
ter of DonneU Heogh MacMurrough Oi^ 
venagh, prince of his sept. He succeeded 
Thomas, seventh earl of Ormonde, in 1616. 
He took a prominent nart in suppraesiiiff 
the Irish rebellions, and when the £kui S 
Surrey, who was his intimate &iend|leftr the 
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OCBivdetoSir'IV^MBalrnlflrBalkBk BUHJX, PIBBCK OM Tkbcst 
|;«oJ«»rfthe>gw-tha»arfOmrii^i »J Gaumi < 1859-1740) ' 

be WW CKUcd Eul eC Owdrr W mibmt tmi'wmtiam^ 

dwtad 33 P«k 1&&--& BrUri^^Mke G«t»<7. «^ Shunr, dci«lria- <tf Ctetka 
aatkaritiMit is stated that the MtUaHof Wbtt of Lcnlq^ ml siAnr of Sv Artkv 
OiM0MdewMn«0R4loStrFfaseB«tl«<M Amob. B± m fan as 31 IhnA IfiS. 
3S Fek 1S37-S^ oa tbe *«ib <tf Sr Amu Oa 6 Ak 1877 he VM owted DtTJU of 
BiiejHiUU,mhA(rwwhf3lr.J.B.Bomi OEfard. Br Jaan II he «h qpotnod ■ 
(Faam, CMIk^ eewaL tdL Lt, Ihe fnnt jriTj ri^Bnllnf r/lTrlinil, f I Iwiilii—iir iif 
(/thetaiidtnwMBBdatMAmkeikukof the eoolj of Kilkeuj. Aj witowri o< ■ 
TbanM BolOT1^ Md of WauUn ud Oi^ legntM of IiiA bene ha wm at tW Mgv 
KOnd«, Hul Ibi the -i^ffMffw wm ■ ^v c^ of L oa doii aBr j , «hiav the [■iHiiiiliiii m- 
wnSaeadfatteAed Wthe&ailMt itwM CMtJ hit of h M h i i tj — j tuMthM-y (Mio- 
baiud to iieiis BMk ttf 1^ faodlT. After h* AC-LaT,e.nL) He faoriu m Ai^hran ud 
eonfefiBcnt ' the E*ri of Wilts^' u i* men- ^^ Bo^ik, Md «^ utatwmids OMtIn«dL 
tiouei in the 'Otivv State I^peis,' 'was He was Inli conowsnoaer at the eafiu- 
eontemt to be m> naaed eari of OnBOi^ in laoon of liwfridt, and indaded ia tbe •■- 
bdand, MBOikUj a* tbe twn Lonb DMcree bhCt (S Oct. IflBl). He tcdiad to Fianc^ 
JW named the ooe of the sooth udlbp oilier a»d waa cnated Ead of K^wtwtle W 
~tbenottb'(ChleBdar,OtrTv jeSS.15)5- JanasIL HuEagliAertHtatwciefarfHted 
T4, f. l^V The EaH of OnBOttde laani- >»d be wu attainted ia 1697. In Pn»em 
'the uncnitj of lus lovaltr bj hu be wu named ndood <f the Meoad %neen^ 
f in takJDs mMfoiee for cnubinf leginieiit (rfliubbmsein tbe Mrnce of that 
of bifl brotfaer^B^aw, Lofd coDntrr, and serrvd with distmctKai ib va- 
FltigEiald, and afto" (Ik Utters rions continetital wars. He died at Paris oa 
1 he was rewarded bjr a lai^ grant 1^ June ITU). His onlr bob, Jajibs, bj 
He afterwards loiiKd hit anus Elitabeth, daugbt«r of Tbeobald Matthew, 
the Eari of Semiond, who submilted wa; killed at Jblplaquet. A oephew, June*, 
took an oath of fidelitT. He died on assumed tbe title of third Tiscount Galmof. 
orS6 Aug. 1639, and was buried in the [Lo<lge'i Fwrus of Inland, ir. 48. 1»: O'CW- 
* of St. Canioe's Cathedral, Kilkennj. Isghso's Irish Bcgadaa is iheSerricBof FtaoMi 
ated to have be^n 'a man of gRat I^si of Oxford Gntdoatcs; Burke's Extinct 
luruulainceritT.infinit^ljgood-iuturcd; , Pwagw. 97] T. F. H. 

broo^t over to Kiliennj artificers and | BTTTLEE, RICHARD, third Vi 

tuien from Flanders and the neigh- ; Moustgakret (1578-1651), was the son of 
prorince?, whi>m he emploved in | Edmund, second vijcount Moimlgarret, and 
t«iestij,diaper,Turkej- carpets, and Graay or Orinel, daughter of Bamaby, first 
ndostnea. Br his wife ilarfiaret, lord of Upper Ossorr, and was bom in 1678. 
' of Oendd Fitzgerald, earl of Eil- j His first wife wsa Margaret, eldest daughter 
he had thtse sons and sii daughters. [ of Hugh O'Neill, earl of Txtone, and having 
second son, Richakd. crvatcd Viscount joined in bis fattier-in-laws rabellioD, he 
lOntgarret, 23 Oct. 1500. was grandfather specially distinguidied himself by his de- 
Richard,tbtrdViscouatMounteBrTetrq.v.] fenceoft' - - .. .«... 

» eldest son, Jsjces, crealed Viscount 
orlee in 1535, became ninth £&rl of Or- 
nde, married I^y Joan Fitzgerald, dsugh- 
r and heiress of James, eleventh ^ail of 
wnotid, was suspected of hostility to the 
If lieh gOTemmeot, and was poisoned while 
London at a supper at Ely House. He 
died on 28 Oct 1646. His bod Thomns 
(16S3-16U) [q. T.] succeeded to the earldom. 



1 



fence of the castles of Ballyramel and Oullj- 
hili. nis estates were nevBrtbelees confirmed 
to him on the death of bis father in 1S05, 
and he sat in tbe parliaments of 1613, 1616, 
and 1U34. At tbe rebellion of 1611 he was 
appointed joint governor of KiUtenuy with 
the Earl of Ormonde, but being alarmed by 
designs said to have been formed agninst 
the lords of the Pale, he, after writing a 
expluialoiy btter ti ' ^ ' ' " 



le, ne. Biter wnung an 
the Earl of Ormonde, 
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took possession of Kilkenny in the name of 
the confederates. He then detached parties 
to secure other adjacent towns, which was 
done with such success that in the space of 
a week all the fortresses in the counties of 
Kilkenny, Waterford, and Tipperary were 
in their power. After this he was chosen 
general of the confederates ; hut the county 
of Cork havine insisted on choosing a general 
of its own, his forces were therehy con- 
siderably weakened, and he was defeated by 
the Earl of Ormonde at Kilrush, near Athy, 
on 10 April 1642; but, returning to Kil- 
kenny, he waa chosen president of the 
supreme council formed there in the follow- 
ing summer. In 1643 he was at the battle 
of Ross, fought by General Preston against 
the Marquis of Ormonde, and he tookpart in 
the capture of various fortresses. He died 
in 1651, but was excepted, though dead, 
from pardon for life or estate by the crown 
in the act of parliament for the settlement 
of Ireland p^assed on 12 Auff. 1652. He 
was buried in the chancel of St. Canice's 
cathedral, Kilkenny, under a monument with 
a eulogistic Latin inscription. By his first 
wife, Margaret, eldest daughter of Hugh 
O'Neill, earl of Tyrone, he had three sons 
and six daughters, of whom Edmund became 
fourth Tiscoimt. He was again twice mar- 
ried : to Thomasine (afterwaras named Eliza- 
beth), daughter of Sir William Andrews of 
Newport, and to Margaret, daughter of 
Richard Branthwaite, seqeant-at-law, and 
widow of Sir Tliomas Spencer of Yamton, 
Oxfordshire, but by neither of these mar^ 
riages had he any issue. 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, iv. 49-66; State 
Papers, Irish Series ; Garew State Papers ; Cox's 
History of Ireland ; Carta's Life of the Duke of 
Ormonde.] T. F. H. 

BUTLER, RICHARD (d, 1791), major- 
general in the United States arm^,was a native 
of Ireland, and went to America some time 
before 1760. At the outbreak of the war of 
independence he became a lieutenant-colonel 
of the Pennsylvania troops, and in 1777 held 
that rank in Morgan's rine corps, with which 
he distinguished himself on various occa- 
sions. In 1781 he was with Lafayette in 
Virginia, and at the close of the war was 
lieutenant-colonel of the 9th Pennsylvania 
regiment. About 1787 he was agent for In- 
dian aflairs in Oregon; and in St. Clair's 
expedition against the Indian tribes in 1791 
commanded the right wing of the force, with 
the rank of major-generaL The troops, com- 
posed of United States regulars and nulitia, 
were attacked in their camp, about twenty 
miles from Mianu Towns, by the Indians, on 



the morning of 4 Nov. 1791, and defeated 
with heavy loss. Butler, after fighting 
bravely on foot in the front line, was shot 
down just as he mounted his horse, and waa 
tomahawked and scalped. 

[Drake's American Biography (1852) ; Diary 
of Colonel Winthrop Sargent, adjutant-ffeneral, 
U.S. army, in the campaign of 1791, edited by his 
grandson (Wormsloe, 1851, 4to).] H. M. 0. 

BUTLER SAMUEL (1612-1680), poet, 
was the fifth child and the second son of 
Samuel Butler, a Worcestershire farmer, and 
a churchwarden of the parish of Strensham, 
where the poet was baptised on 8 Feb. 1612. 
The entry is in his father's handwriting. The 
elder Samuel Butler owned a house and a 
piece of land, which was still called Butler*8 
tenement fifty years ago ; the value of this 
was about 8/. a year (see Notes and Queries^ 
6th series, iv. 887, 469). According to Au- 
brey, however, the poet was not bom in thia 
Strensham house, out at a hamlet called 
Bartonbridge, half a mile out of Worcester. 
The father, according to Wood, leased of Sir 
Thomas Russell, lord of the manor of Strens- 
ham, an estate of 800/. a year. The boy was 
educated in Worcester free school. He baa 

^ been identified, but against probability, with 

, the Samuel Butler who went up to Christ 

I Church, Oxford, from Westminster in 1628 ; 
another legend, somewhat better supported| 

, says that he proceeded for a short time, about 
1627, to Cambridge. It is probable that the 

, first of several situations wnich he occupied 
was that of attendant, with a salary of 20L 
a year, to Elizabeth, countess of "Kent, at 
her residence of Wrest in Bedfordshire. The 

I fact that he found Selden under the same 
roof makes it probable that this occurred in 

I 1628. Selden seems to have interested him- 
self in Butler's talents, and to have trained 
his mind. The young man spent aeveral 
years at Wrest, and employed his leisure in 
studying painting under Samuel Cooper, or 
more probably with him, for Cooper was not 
yet illustrious. Butler is said to have painted 
a head of Oliver Cromwell from life ; hia 
pictures were long in existence at Earl's 
Uoombe in Worcestershire, but were all used, 
in the last century, to stop up broken win- 
dows. Butler spent some years of his early 
life at Earl's Coombe as clerk to a justice <n 
the name of Jefiereys. He seems to have 
served as clerk or attendant to a successiim 
of country gentlemen. One of these was 
Sir Samuel Luke of Cople Hoo, near Bed- 
ford, a stifiP nresbyterian, and one of Cxonir 
well's generals. This person sat for the dtfr- 
racter of Hudibras, 

A Knight as errant as e'er was ; 



leof Ui«toacl>e«aiv»id to bertudiel 

■ from uimIkt piuitan emplojer of Butler'*, 
(Sir Henry KoKwell of Fonl Abbe;- in DeTon- 
B.^iic It is nippa«Hd that Builer spent sonie 
I ttmein Fiance aiiiIHollBnd,wtiich indeed his 
P own writing show. He is not known to have 
I pnblisheil uiTlhing, or to hare attained the 

— lUest reputation, ontil after the death of 

mweU. In 1659, at the age of forty- 

Dn,hi- fintt appeared before the public with 

■BODTinoue proM tnct, in fsTour of the 

' Hols Asiiiaria.' Perhaps 

d for this service, he was appointed 

f bi Richard, earl of Carburv, when 

_ I lord president of '^ales in 

LonJ Carburr made Butler steward 

f LuiHoiw Castte. Some bills in which hia 

June accan ate published in 'Notes and 

Inenea' (Ist eer. v, 5|. He married soon 

fter this, his wife faeingdifferenllT described 

[ ■« a spinster of the name of Herbert and as 

"•of the came of Moi^n. Whatever 

ae was. she was supposed to be well 

dowenO, and Biiller probably had the rosh- 

nSM to nwgn his appointment at Ludlow on 

that Bcenimt, for he certsintr did not hold it 

nore than a year. He lived cantfortsbly on 

hm wife's joint ore for a time, till the money 

L wu lost on bad securities. The obscuritv 

|-wlueh hangs over everr part of Butler's life 

iku it impossible to say whether he did or 

i not succeed in Beciiring the patronage of 

feOwr^i duke of Buckingham. Wycherley 

■ told ti lirely story which, if tme, shows that 
I Butler was not »o successful ; but Butlerhaa 
I left a aket«h of Buckingham which, though 

■ extremely satirical, seems founded on such 
i «tudj as a secretary alone would have the 
I opportiinily of matung. 

I At theae« of Ufty Butler suddenly became 
w &IDOUS. Fifteen years before, in the puritan 
l Itiniiws where he bud lived, he had strung his 
I poDgeiit observations and jingling satirical 
W tbijw* into a long herol-comic poem. The 
B'tiiiiea had changed, and this could now be 
L iRodnoBd without otfeneetotherutingpowers. 
P'On II Nov. I66a waa licensed, and early in 
A 10S8 kppeared, a small anonymous volume 
ft-AIItitled ■ Hudibras : the first j>art written in 
1 tlw tiiM of the lats war8.' 'This is the first 
liSenuiilB edition, but the manuscript appears 
■.to ha«a been pirated, for an advertisement 

-. -. ■ -^ fj^ jipjj imperfect copy' 

latedw' ■ 



without any 
Exactly a year 
^ared, also heralded 



s being circulal 
lie?j 
■later « second part appei 
Pfcy a pirary. 'The bovk was introduced 
Keourt earl^ in 1063 by the Earl of Dorset, 
^■Bil WHS instantly patronised by the king. ' 
IC-op>*a of the firsi editions of 'Hudibras' 
" It very un&e^aentlyhaveinecriptions show- | 



■ng (hot they were the gift of Charles 11 
cheirfiret owner, Butler hashimself recorded 
this roj-al partiality for hia book; — 

Be never ate. oar drank, trar fL1^pL. 

But ' HuJiliTas ' still ti«>r hioi kept ; 

Nor iroold he go I« church or to. 

But ' Hudibrms ' iniut iriih him go. 

It was, however, the scandal of the aee, 
though the kins was lavish in promises, ha 
nevetdidanythingtorelieve Bui W's poverty. 
Lord Clarendon also greatly admitvd him, 
and had his portrait painted (or his own 
library, but in spite of all bis promises gave 
him no employmiint. The neglect of Butler 
is one of the commonplaces of literary mo- 
rality, but the reader is apt to fancy that 
Butler was not easy lo help. It is not plain 
that he had any taWt, save this one of 
matchless satire ; and in his private inter- 
course he was unpleasing. From childhood 
' he would make observations and rettectiona 
on everything one said or did ; ' he had few 
friends, and was not carefiil to retain those 
few. He lived in poverty and obscurity tor 
eeventeen years after the first appearance of 
' Hudihras,' publishing a third part of that 
poem in 1676 (the different forms of which 
are described in ' Notes and Queries,' 6th ser. 
Ti. 108, 150, 276. 311, 370. 454). and two 
slight pieces, the ' Geneva Ballad ' in 1674, 
and an ' Ode to the Memory of Du-Val" in 
li!71. In 1673 he printed an abusive pnue 
tract against the nonconformists, called'Two 
Letters.' Butterinhis later vears was much 
troubled wi(h the gout, anJ from October 
1679 to Easter 1680 he did not stir out of 
bis room. He lived in Rose Street, Covent 
Garden, until he died of consumption, al- 
though he was not yet seventy, on 2S Sent. 
IdKI. His best friend, William LongueviDe, 
a bencher of the Inner Temple, tried to have 
Butler buried in Westminster Abbey, but 
found no one to second him in this proposal. 
He therefore buried the poet at his own ex- 
pense, on the 27th, in the churchyard of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden. Aubrey (ays : — 
* In the north part, next the church al ths 
east end ; bis feet touch the wall ; his gniva 
2 yards distant from the pilaster of the door, 
by his desire, 6 foot deep.' Wood describes 
Butter as 'a boon and witty companion, 
especially among the company ne knew welL 
Aubrey writes of Butler's appearance: 'Heia 
of a middle stature, strong set, high coloured, 
a head of sorrel hair, a severe and sound judg- 
ment, a good fellow.' This writer, wboansw 
him pretty well, gives us an idea that the 
iegend of Butler's poverty was exnggemted 
in the n-action which began in his fiivour 
after his death. A tradilion is preserved 
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byOrtnger that Butler tcu in receipt of a < BUTLEB,SAMlTEL(1774-1839),biBh™ 

pension oflOO/.ajearBtthetimeofbisdeath. I of Lichfield and CoTentrv, born at Eenil- 

The success of ' Hudibrns,' and a rumour worth 30 Jan. 1774, was tno bod of William 

that a large quantity of Butler's unpublished Butler of that place; was admitted to Rugby 
manuscript was in existence, encouraged the 31 March 1793, and entered St. John's Col- 
production of a great many spurious poathu- 1^, Cambridge, in 1792. At Cambridge hia 
mous collections of bis verses. For some career was sin ■ ' ' "■ " ' ■ ■ 

reason or other, however, the papers of Bat- three of Sir 1 
ler were preserved untouched oy William , in 1793 was elected Craven scholar in com- 
Longiieville, who bequeathed them to his petitionwithSamuelTaylorColeridge.Keate, 
son CharleB, and he in his turn to a John afterwards head-inast«r of Eton, and Chri»- 
Clarke of Wal^herton in CheBhire. This ' topher Bethell, afterwards bishop of Ban^r, 
gentleman, in November 1764, consented to He was a senior optime in the mathematical 
allow R. Thyer, the keeper of the public 1 tripos of 1796, when he proceeded B.A. He 
library in Manchester, to examine them, carried off the chsnceUor'e madals in 1707, 
The result was the publication in 1759 of two andthe member's prizesfor 1797 and 1798. Ha 
very interesting volumes, entitled ' The became fellow of St. John's 4 April 1797, and 
Genuine Remains in Verse and Prose of Mr. | in 1798 was appointed head-master of Shrewa- 
Samucl Butler.' These volumes contain much bury SchooL lie held this appointment for 
that is only second in merit to ' Hudibras ' thirty-eight years. Although many ecclesi- 
itself, among others a brilliant satire on the ' asticalbeneficeswere conferred on him within 
Koyel Society, entitled 'The Elephant in that period, the school occupied most of hia 
the Moon,' and a seriesof prose ' Characters.' attention, and it acquired a very high repu- 
Tbe collection of manuscripta from which tation during his bead-mastership, in which 
these were selected was sold in London to I he was succeeded by his pupil, Br. Benjamin 
the British Museum in 1886, and is now Hall Kennedy, in'1830. In 1802 Butler 
numbered there {MSS. Addit. 32625-6). ' became vicar of Eenilworth, and in 1311 he 
Several of the pieces are atill unpublished. I proceeded D.D. In 1807 he was instituted 
'Hudibras,' which received the honour of , to a prebend at Lichfield, in 1822 to the arch- 
heing illustrated by Hogarth in 1726, was deaconiy of Derby, and in June 1836 (when 
several times careMly edited during the he left Shrewsbury) to the bishopric of Lieh- 
eighteenth century (for an account of the field and Coventry. In December 1836 the 
illustrated editions see Notet and Queria, archdeaconryofCovent^ was annexed to the 
4th series, li. 352, and 6th series, iii. 466). see of Worcester, and left Butler bishop of 
The edition of Dr. Grey, which appeared first Lichfield. While holding this office Butler 
in 1744, is still considered the standard one. suffered much ill-health, but he administered 
' Hudibras ' was translated into French verse his diocese withgTeatenergy,andwaB popular 
with great skill by John Townley (1697- with his cle^. He died 4 Dec. 1839, and 
1782). In 1721 a monument to Butler was was buried in St. Mary's Church,ShrewsbuTy. 
raised in Westminster Abbey, at the expense [ He married in 1798 Harriet, daughter of the 
of the lord mayor, John Barber, a graceful act j Rev. East Apthorp, B.D., vicar of Croydon 
which Pope rewarded in two spiteful lines: and rector 01^ St. Mary-le-Bow, hy whom he 
But whence this Barber ? that a name so niEan had two daughters, Jlary and Harriet, and 
Should, join'd with Butler's, on a tomb be seen, one son, Thomas. His elder daughter married 

A portrait of Butler by Lely is in the gal- ' Edward Bather [q. v.], and hia son became 
levy St Oxford : another by Lely was painted , '^'w\, -Liangar. j .- • 

for Clarendon (see E veltn'-h S^ry, B^ay and ^.""fv"^ ^V V' i" l^ """^ ''*^*"""!T^ 
WHEiTLBY, iii. 444) i Soest paiited a third ^f^'}}^ «l"/f ^ "•"^1' fs -J-: An elabo- 
portrait, which was engraved'for Grey's edi- !?'^ t^l'°\f ' '^^^^^ [.ubl.shed at the 
Jifin nt ■ TTiiililn-DQ ' Cambridge University Press in four volumes 

won 01 """"Was. I between 1809 and 1^20. 2. 'A Sketch of 

pejylitaehaibeendiscoyeMdwiihrfjgardljj^g^ and Ancient Geography,' Shrewa- 
to Bntlcra life bevond what Wood (Athena 1 v„™ iqio/.„j*..„ .™,i„~,,^„tfj\ q t i_ 
Oxon. (Blies) iii. 874) reported. That lUtle \"7'^^'3<'^!'<^?1?"*°*'y"P'f *\*)- ^"/^ 
wasmainlygivent«thewt^ldbyDr.Nash,in Atlasof Ancient Geogi^hy. 4 'AnAtUaof 
thesecondvolumpofhiBCoUectionsfortheBis- Modern Geography. Ho was also the editor 
tory of WorcfHlerehire, in 1782. There have of'M.MusimCarmen]nPlatonem,l8.0a8au- 
been no later discoreriea ihan thow made bj , honi in JosephumScaligerumOde. Acoedunt 
Nash more than a centuiy ago. Oldys mads Poemat* et Exercitationes utriusque linguta,' 
•oms notes for a life of Butler, which are in Brit 1^97 ; he wrote ' A Praxis on the Latin Fm- 
Hoa. MS. Addit. 42S1, pp. ieS-20i. See also portions with Exercises,' 1623; and levenl 
Gnoger'a Biog. Bist. iv. S8-40.] E. Q. I wrmons, one of them being the fiuieiml ae^ 
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Dion on Dr. Parr. Butler's library was rich 
in AJdiiii^. and in Hebrew, Latio, and Gieek 
Bumuscripts. The latter were iiurchsBed for 
Um British Museum, and are now numbered 
tlim Addii. MS3. 11828-12117. 

[QeM. Shf!. 1840, pt. i. 2U3-fi i Le Neje't 
Fasti Ecvl. Angl. i Bilker's Hist, of l^t. Joho's 
CoU. (pJ. Major), i. 311.] a. L. L. 

BUTIiER, SIMON (1767-1797), Bwt 
pr««ideQt of the United Irishmen of Duhlin, 
WM ihelhird son of Edmund, tenth Viacoimt 
Itounlgarret, luid bis wife Charlotte, the 
BDCond daugiiter of Sir Simon Brad street, 
bhti. He wBfl born in July 1767. Having 
called to the Irisli bar in Michaelmaa 
tenii, 177d, he was mad^ a king's counsel 
■nd a hencher of the Honourable Society of 
^thvfOuc'sInns, Dublin, in Trinity term, 1784. 
■WithW oUe Tone he was a lealoua leader of 
the United Irishmen, and on 9 Kov, 1791 he 
pnaided at the firel meeting of the Dublin 
society of that body. He compiled a digest 
of the popery laws, which was published in 
179^. and made a great impressian on the 
.minda of the people. For this work, and 'for 
'Other proftisional buainees,' the 'Catholic 
Committee ' voted him 5001. On 1 March 
1793 Butler and OUver Bond [q. v.], aschaii^ 
1 and BBicretary respectively of the Dublin 
iety, were summoned before the Irish 
uc of Lords on account of a paper which 
bid been ikeued by the society, referringto a 
iCOminitie^ of secrecy of that house. They 
avowed the publication, but submitted that 
'it CODtained nothing UDConslitutional. The 
lords, howerer, voted it a ' fnlae, scandalous, 
tad Mditloua libel ; a high breach of the pri- 
yileges of this house, tending to disturb the 
ipubUc peace, and questioning the authority 
of thia High Court of Parliament,' and thore- 
(tpon ordered the defendants to be imprisoned 
in Newgate gaol for six months, and to pay a 
fine of 500/. each. On the termination of his 
impriBOQinent, Butler went with his friend, 
Aiohibald Hamilton Kowan, another ener- 
getM leader of ibe United Iriahmen, to Scot- 
unda where they continued t<i lud in direct- 
ingftw proceedings of the society, until they 
werecompelledloflylhecountry. OnlSJan. 
1785 Butler married Eliia, the daughter of 
Xidwatd Lynch of Eampstead, in the county 
' ihtbUii, 1^ whom he had an only son, Ed- 
trd. lliough his name was erased from 
thaliatorkinz's counsel in 1793, he remained 
■ bencher of the Bang's Inns until his death, 
^— Idch took place at nis lodgings in Bromp- 
, jn Row on IB May 1797, in the fortieth year 
of his age. An etching of him and his &tend 
Kowan as they appeared in the streets of 
Edinburgh in 1793, by Kay, will be found 




in the second volume of ' Original Portraita,' 
Ko. 330. 

[Kay's Origi nal Pbrtraita and Cari«atura Etch- 
ings (1877), ii. 121, 188, 171, 176-7 ; Plowdsn'a 
Siatorieal Review of ths State of Iratand (ISOS), 
ii. pt. i. 376-94 ; Sir Kchard ila^(nr^» He- 
moira of tbs different B^bellions in Inland 
(1802). i. 112-54; Goot, Mag- 1797, livii. pt. i. 
620; Annnsl Register. 1797, p. 97.] 

G. F. R. B. 

BUTLER, THEOBALD (d. 1905-6). 
first butler of Ireland, was son and hsir of 
Hervey(Hen'eu8) Walter of Amoundemesa 
In Lancashire and of Suffolk, by Maud (Ma- 
tilda), daughter and coheir of Theobald do 
Valoines. Her aister Bertho (Berta), the 
other coheiress, married the celebrated Itan- 
dulf de GlanviU e, j list iciary ofEngland[q.v,l, 
who was thus uncle by marriage to Theobaln. 
This much is certain from his own ciiarters, 
as is alfto the fact that he was elder brother 
of Hubert Walter [q. v.], archbishop of Ciw- 
terbury, but beyond this all is obscure. The 
Tarious theories of earlier writers, especially 
the belief that Theobald was nearly of kin to 
Becket (cf, Xota and Queries, Ist sor. iiL 
SO), are exhaustively discussed by Carte in 
the introduction to his ' Life of James, Duke 
of Ormonde,' in which he has collected much 
useful information. Lord A. C. Hervev ar- 
gues that he sprang from the family of ^ei- 
■vey, while Mr. Olanville-Richardg claims hia 
father as a vounger brother of Randulf de 
Glanville. But thia latter view is doubted 



■work, and it must certainly be rejected. 
Theobald's surname appeari in the rarious 
forms. Lb Botilleb, Walteb, Walteri, 

and FlTKWALTBB. 

Theobald first appears in the ' Liber Niger ' 
(i.e. circa 1166) as holding Amoundemess 
"peraervicium Imilitis.' The received state- 
ment that he accompanied Henry H to Ire- 
laad (1171-2), and was made by bim butler 
of Iceland ■ soon after 1 1 70,' though accepted 
by Lynch (p. 79), and repeated by Mr. Gil- 
bert (p. 31), rests upon no evideii 



that of Carte that he appears previously 
(1170) with Henry in France. It was pro- 
bably in 1162 (Etton, p. 248; Glahviij.b- 
RiCHiRDs, p, Jl) that he witnessed, with 
' John the king's son,' Randulf de Glanville'e 
charter to Loystone, and it was through the 
influence of Kandulf that, in 1186, he accom- 
panied John to Ireland. The fr>.'ight of his 
■* hamesium ' thither is charged for in that year 
atet. pip. 31 H. IT). Landing with John at 
Waterford on 25 April, he received a grant 
to Randulf and himself of 6} contr^ in 
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Limerick (see Cabte for charter tested at 
Waterford); and the same year, with the 
men of Cork, fought and slew Dermot Mac- 
Arthy (JEa^puffnatiOf v. 386). lie further re- 
ceived from John (before 1189) the fief of 
Arklow afterwards confirmed to him by Wil- 
liam Marshal on becoming jure uroris lord of 
Leinster (see Cabte for charters, though he 
explains them wrongly), where he fixed his 
chief residence, and in later days founded an 
abbey, as a cell to Fumess CMon, Angl, ii. 
1025). It is in virtue of this nef that Lynch 
and others have attempted to claim a ' feudal 
barony ' for Theobald and his descendants. 
Returning to England, he witnessed his 
brother Hubert's charter to West Berham 
(t^. ii. 624) in 1188, and then accompanied 
his uncle Randulf to France, witnessing with 
him a charter of Henry 11 at Chinon {ib. ii. 
648) on the eve of his death, July 1189 
(ETT0N,p. 297). 

He now was in constant attendance on 
John, witnessing his charters to St. Augus- 
tine's, Bristol (to. ii. 234), and Jeriponte Ab- 
bey (ib. 1029), and receiving from him, as 
lord of Ireland, the oflSce of his 'butler.' He 
first assumes this style ('Pincema^ when 
testing John's charter to Dublin, 15 May 
1192, at London (Mun, Doc, p. 55 ; St. Mary a 
Chartf i. 266-70); and it was apparently 
about this time that he received a grant from 
the Archbishop of Dublin as 'pincema 
domini comitis Moretonise in Hibemi&' {Cot- 
ton. MS. fo. 266), a style proving that he was 
appointed by John. He now adopted a fresh 
seal, adding to his name (Theobald Walter) 
the style *Pincema HibemisB.' This has 
escaped notice. Hence he is occasionally, in 
his latter days, spoken of as ' Le Botiller,* or 
* Butler,' which latter became the surname 
of his descendants. Carte states, on the 
authority of Roberts (who professed to have 
seen the patent), that he also had a grant of 
the prisage of wines, but this is clearly an 
error. Towards the end of 1192 he was with 
John at Nottingham (see charter in Cotton. 
MS. fo. 347), and received from him probably 
about this time a fresh grant of Amounder- 
ness (ib. fo. 352). John going abroad at the 
close of the year 1192, entrusted him with 
Lancaster Castle, but on his brother Hubert, 
then justiciar, summoning it, in Richard's 
name (February 1194), he surrendered it 
(HovEDEN, ii. 237), and, making his peace 
through Hubert, had a re-grant from Richard 
of Amoundemess, 22 April 1194 (Rot. Pat. 
5 Ric. I. Printed by Baines, iv. 289), and 
was appointed by Hubert in August 1194 
collector of the money for his tournament 
licenses (Hoveden, ii. 268). He was further 
made sherifif of Lancashire, and appears to 



have remained so till 1 John (Deputy Keeper^ s 
BeportSy xxxi. 300). In 1197-8 (9 Ric I), 
he acted as a iustice itinerant, assessing the 
tollage on Colchester (Madox, i. 733), and 
it was in the course of Richard's reign that 
he founded the abbey of Cokersand (Mom, 
Anal. ii. 631; Baives, iv. 290). 
John, on his accession, soon took ven- 

feance for Theobald's defection to Richard, 
le disseised him of Amoundemess, deprived 
him of his shrievalty (1200), and on 12 Jan. 
1201 sold his Limenck fief— not, as Hoveden 
states (iv. 152-3), all his Lrish possessions — 
to his then favourite, William de Braoee 

tq. v.] But Theobald, by the influence of his 
brother Hubert, effected a compromise in the 
matter, and within a year was restored to 
favour, Amoundemess being re-ffranted to 
him on 2 Jan. 1202 as ' dilecto et fideU nostro ' 
(Hot. de Lib. p. 25). While out of &vour 
(1199-1201) numerous complaints were 
made against him of past oppressions (Rot. 
de Obi et Fin.) In 1203 or 1204 he with- 
drew to Ireland by license (Rot. Pip. 6 John 
m. 18 dors.), and busied himself with his re- 
li^ous foundations in Arklow, Nenagh in 
Tipperary (Mon. Angl. iL 1044), and '^the- 
ney in Lomerick (ib. ii. 1034). He also gave 
a charter (j^nnted by Carte) to his men of 
Gowran. He is said, on the authority of 
^ Rothe's Register ' (compiled in 1616 from 
the Ormonde evidences), to have died in 1206, 
and to have been buried at Wotheney ; but 
if so, it must have been very early in the 
year, as John informs the sheriff as early as 
14 Feb. (1206) that he has committed his 
widow to her father (Claus. 7 John), and 
he is not mentioned as living on the Rolls 
later than 4 Au^. 1205 (ib.) 

He had mamed late in life Maud (Ma- 
tilda), daughter of Robert le Vavasor, by 
whom he left a son Theobald, bom about 
1200, whom his grandfather was ordered 
(2 March 1206) to deliver up to Gilbert Fit»- 
Reinfrid (Pat. 7 John, m. 3), and a daughter 
Maud, also committed to Gilbert and his son 
till 1220 (Pot. Pat. 4 Henry IH, m. 6), who 
is said by Lodge to have married Thomas de 
Hereford, but who seems from an inquisition 
of 1251 (Calendar) to have married Gerard 
de Prendergast. It is ingeniously suggested 
by Carto (pp. xii-xiv), on the strength of a 
plea-roll of 1295-6 (Plac. 24 Ed. I, m. 68), 
that Theobald had, by a previous marriage, 
a daughter Beatrice, who married, firstly, 
Thomas de Hereford, and secondly, in her 
father's lifetime, Hu^h Purcell. lliis la not 
improbable. His widow Maud was given 
up, at first, to her father Robert, on payment 
of over 1200 marks (Pot. de Obi. et ioM.), but 
afterwards (by 1 Oct. 1206) to JohiTa &- 
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Tonnte, FuDre FhiWmniie (iSM, CEtntf. gneat rvjoicin^ on the part of the native 

Johnll. popalation« and from the &r^t attended to 

[Cla6eBolIs,FtfcBtBoas.Fii»RolKaiidLibe- ftct as mediator bet weon tbenatiwln.^ and 

nteRoDs (Keeoid Cobbisbob); PipeRoUs; CileD> their English rulers. lie enteivd into tnendlr 

dar of I^xnments reladqg to Irdand, Giialdas relations with Sussex, the lord deputr ; tocJ^ 

CambTCBss' Exiwgiiatio. Bog:er de Horcden, the oath as privr councilK>r in ^V^9, and 

Knnidpal Docamenuof Ireland, and St, Maira became lord treasuivr of Irvland at the same 

Oiarnilary (Rofla S«r.); .Cott^^i^ ^^^S. Tiius time ; but his action was unbappilv fettewd. 

B. », eonuumni tranampts of Chjittts; 31st ^^e house of Desmond was the Ketv^iitarr 

?K1 ^SS'^ ^^**^*^^ ^^ implacable foe of the house of l>nno«d;. 

17S« ; Lodge-5 Ptaa» of Ii^Und ; Xot« and (J^^ his mot ter} with the then Larl j* 

Qnezies. lat ter. xii ; LTodi's Feudal Baioniea in I>wniond nor his concihatoir disposit ion could 

Inland ; Gilbcft's YieeioTs of Ireland ; Balnea s f«™<>^ ^he ancient grudge. A quan\*l rwpoct- 

Luieashire. 1836 ; Loid A. C. Hetrey s Family "^ ^^* ownership of the manors of Clonmel« 

of Herrey; GlanTille-Richaidfl's Beeoids of the Kusheelan, and Kilfeacle was made in 1500 

An^o-Xonnan House of Glanrille; The Barony the pretext fora military demonstration, near 

of ArUow (Foster s Collectanea Genealogioa, Tij^perary. of the retainers of the two house«. 

No. ir.) ; The Barony of ArUow in Ireland (An- This happily pitireil abortive, and the English 

tiqntfian Maga&ne and Bibliograi^er. voL i.); goTemment triedtobrimrtheriTalrvtoanend 

Abstract of Bobczt8*8 MS. History of the House bv a judicial award of the dispute<) territonr 

rf Oim^ 15^? Appendix to 8th Report ii this case to the Earl of Dtv^mond, but a 

Hist- MSS. u 68e-8. J J. H. B. permanent settlement was out of the question, 

BUTLER, THOMAS, LL.D. UL 1570), - .Chrmonde, though openly avowing strx^ng 

catholic writer,graduatedBA. at Cambridge Insh symnathies, res.il ved to thww the 

in 1548, and, aSerwaids going abroad, took ^'^Jg^^of liis influence on the side of law 

in some foreign university the degree of doo- •?\?'^er. In 1601 he sought, by means 

tor of the canon and civU Uws/ He is the SV_^.??.^*^J influence, to extract (Vi;jm 
author of ' A Treatise 
of the Altar called 
the Word of God, 

apostles and primitive church, it is proved ?S?^*"* 5^°™ .^"""^,^^.*W^*»^^ ^J* ^^^'^f 

that our Saviour Jesus Christ did institute ^}^^ chieftains, ONoill tnuittMl Ormonde 

the Masse, and the apostles did celebrate ^"^^ consideration, and amtHl to visit Kng- 

the same. Translated out of ItaHan into land m his company m oi^ler^^ 

English.' Antwerp, 1570, 8vo. settlement with Queen Ehiabi^th herself In 

" ^ the result he was willing to submit all his 




BUTLER, THOMAS, tenth Earl op his vague promises and nM^peninl attack on 
0BH02n>E (1532-1614), bom in 1532, was the MacDonnells, his chief rivals in Ulster, 
eon and heir of James Butler, ninth earl, who it was with great n^uotance ni April IThVS) 
died of poison at Ely House, London, 28 Oct. that Ormonde, fearful of oiFonaing Irish ftvl- 
1546. His mother was Lady Joan Fitzgerald, in^, aided Sussex in n^priv^sing the powerful 
heiress of James, eleventh earl of De^ond. chieftain. Meanwhile iiis quarrel with lK»s- 
His grandfather was Sir Pierce Butler, eighth ■ mond grew fiercer, and Munstor, where the 
earl of Ormonde [q. v.] Thomas, who was ' chief estates of either house lay, was in ct>n- 
caUed, from his dark complexion, the * Black stant turmoil. Both loaders were sumnuuuHl 
Earl,' succeeded his father in the earldom toLondonat thecla<eof ir>01,but littlecame 
and estates at the age of fourteen. He was of their interview with KliEabetli. C>rmoiido 
brought up at the English court with a view tried hard for a while to kot^p the peace in 
to alienating his svmpathies from Ireland, and the face of Desmond's cont inued acfgressions. 
was the first of tis family to adopt protes- Late in 1563 Ormonde complained to Sussex 
tantism. He was knighted on Edward VI's that Desmond was repMitedly attacking his 
accession in 1547. After Edward's death in relatives and tenants, and that it was only 
1553, the priests spread a false report that the just that he should rt^aliate. On 1 July 
youn^ ean had been murdered m England, 1564 Ormonde issued a notable proclamation 
and tne Irish on his estates, which were then ; forbidding, in the interest of his poorer do- 
managed by English officials, rose in revolt, j pendents, the exaction of the ancient Irish 
In 1554 Ormonae set foot in Ireland amid customs within his dominions, and he was 
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contemplating other similar reforms, when an 
attack byDesmond on his kinsman Sir Maurice 
Fitzgerald led (1565) to a pitched battle be- 
tween the supporters of the two earls at AfTone, 
a ford near tlie river Finisk, a tributary of the 
Blackwater. Desmond was wounded by Sir 
Edmund Butler^Ormonde's brother, and taken 
prisoner. Elizabeth, angered beyond measure 
by this act of private war, summoned both 
earls again to ner presence. The queen's 
councillors were divided as to the degrees of 
guilt attaching to the offenders, and the court 
Actions aggravated the local struggle. Sus- 
sex insistea that Ormonde was guiltless. 
Sir Henry Sidney and the Leicester faction 
denied that Desmond had shown disloyalty to 
the English cause. Finally, both earls agreed 
(September 1565) to enter into their recogni- 
sances in 20,000/. to abide such orders as ner 
majesty might prescribe. Elizabeth evinced 
unmistakable sympathy for Ormonde; the at- 
tentions she paid nim at the time gave rise 
to no little scandal, and induced him to lin^r 
at court for the next five years. Meanwhile 
Sir Henry Sidney succeeaed Sussex as lord 
deputy, and he was inclined to favour Des- 
mond, but the queen insisted that Ormonde's 
claims whenever conflict arose deserved the 
higher consideration. In 1667 Sidney visited 
Mimster and reported that it was absolutely 
uncontrolled, and as turbulent as it well 
could be. Desmond was ravaging Ormonde's 
territory in the earl's absence. A royal com- 
mission was nominated in October 1567 to 
determine the truth of Ormonde's allegation, 
that he had suffered terribly from Desmond's 
aggressions ; an award was made in his fa- 
vour, and Desmond was mulcted in the sum 
of 20,894/. Us. Sd. Early in 1568 the Earl of 
Desmond and his brother John were sent to 
the Tower of London. Although Ormonde 
(in Sidney's words') still 'politicly kept him- 
self in England,' tne Butler influence was in 
the ascendant during the imprisonment of 
the rival earl. Edward and Sir Edmund, 
Ormonde's brothers, used their power, as his 
representatives in Munster, with the utmost 
cruelty and injustice. In June 1509 Sir Ed- 
mund, who had a personal hatred of Sidney, 
in temporary concert with some members 
of the Desmond family, broke into open re- | 
volt against the lord deputy. Sidney as- | 
serted that Ormonde's presence was indispen- : 
sable to the peace of South Ireland, and the | 
earl retumea home with the queen's per- i 
mission. He landed at Waterford in July ] 
1569, and found Munster in the tliroes of a I 
civil war, in which his brother Sir Edmund j 
was matched against Sidney *s lieutenant, Sir | 
Peter Carew. Ormonde honestly endeavoured 
to arbitrate between the combatants, but Sid- 



ney clearly regarded him at the time with 
deep suspicion. Early in 1570, however, 
Ormonde wrote to Cecil that he and Sidney 
were reconciled, and as proof of his goodwill 
he crushed, at Sidney's request, a rebellion of 
the Earl of Thomond, one of the Munster 
malcontents. In April Ormonde's three bro- 
thers, Edmund, Edward, and Piers, were at- 
tainted, and Ormonde passionately protested 
against the indignity; but though the three 
Butlers were pudoned in 1573, and became 
loyal subjects, they were not, through some 
legal error, restored in blood. In 1571 Or- 
monde was busily engaged in repressing fur- 
ther tumults in Munster, which the Desmond 
influence continued to foment. At the be- 
ginning of 1572 Fitzwilliam, the lord deputy, 
wrote to Burghley that ' the South was always 
the ticklish part of Ireland, and that Ormonde 
alone could manage it.' 

In 1572 the earl spent several months in 
London, and visited his old rivals the Earl 
of Desmond, who was still in confinement. 
Desmond begged Ormonde to use his in- 
fluence to secure his release, and probably 
Ormonde recommended the course, which 
was soon after adopted, of letting Deunond 
return to Ireland under guarantees of good 
behaviour. Ormonde's domain grew very tur- 
bulent in his renewed absence, and Desmond, 
scorning all his promises, resolved on striking 
a desperate blow at English rule in South 
Ireland. In July 1573 Ormonde entreated 
him in vain to abandon his threatening de- 
signs. While Ormonde was on another visit 
to London, news reached Elizabeth (Decem- 
ber 1579) of a rising of the Desmona faction 
in Munster, aided and encouraged by paptl 
envoys and Spanish soldiers. Ormonde was 
straightway appointed military governor of 
the province, with a commission ' to banish 
and vanquish those cankered Desmonds.' In 
March 1580 he marched from Kilkenny to 
Kerry, ravaging the country with fire and 
sword. In the mountains of Kerry he cap- 
tured many of the rebel leaders, and in a 
report of his services drawn up in July 1580 
he claimed to have put to the sword within 
three months 46 captains, 800 notorious 
traitors and malefactors, and 4,000 other 
persons. In September, when the rebels were 
encouraged to renew the struggle by the 
arrival of a second detachment 01 Spaniards 
at Smerwick, Ormonde showed less activity, 
although he still maintained a large army 
and supported the movements of the goyem- 
ment. His conduct gave rise in En^and to 
some groundless suspicions of his loyalty. In 
April 1581, when the immediate danger had 
passed, he declared himself weary of Idlling, 
and induced Elizabeth to proclaim paidonto 



re DeamoDiI and hia hrotfaers. i 
it ID 15S'2 the country wns Biill distutbed. ; 

£eeok.'*'iw«SirHenryWnU<ipoftliena- 1 
uI>C]0Junel5S2),'tolmTa lie govern- I 
. It amaQ(( tLemselTes/uid Lord Burghley | 
I Walsingham thought to conciliate Irish ,' 
ing by appointing Urmonde lord depuij. i 
''iop and other Eugliah offici&ls, however, , 
, like Sidney, were Jealous of Ormonde's ' 
.ence both nt the English court and iu . 
md, protKsttd thst ' Ormonde is too gre&t 
t Ireland already,' and ho was merely con- , 
flrmed in the miiitary government of Mud- , 
eter. Desmond was atlll at large in the 
Kerry muuniaioe, and a few of bis support«r« 
maintained the old warfare. Ormonde wad 
inclined to treat the enemy leniently for a 
time, but in May 1583 he deemed it prudent , 
to attack with liis former rigour all the 
known adherents of Desmond. At the same 
time he get a price on Desmond's head, and ' 
in October the rebellious earl waa captured | 
and slain. Ormonde thus succeeded in paci' i 

Sing Muneter. In KoTember be insisted on 
6 grant of an indemnity to all who had 
taken pnrt in the revolt, and spoke very 
roughly in letters to Burghley of ttiose Eng- 
lish officers wlio adyocatt-d further rigorous j 
measures, or wished him to break fiiith with I 
the peoil^nt rebels whom he had taken under 
hit protection. In 1588 he helped to capture 
Kndlrilt the Spanish refiigeeswho had escaped 

K wreck of the Armada. 
1 October 1597 Ormonde was appointed 
wnant^^general of the army in Ireland, 
he supported (he English troops in their 
)us attempt«i to repress the tebellion of 
I tWeiU, tarl of Tyrone, in 1598^. Early in 
1598 he became for a second time, in suc- 
cession to Sir Henry Wallop, treasurer of 
Ireland, but with Essex he was on no friendly 
t«nns (SpEimiso's Baeon, ii. 93 et seq.) 
Oiiuonde complained that Essex did not 
honestly strive to crush Tyrone, and Essex 
and hi; associates retaliated by hinting sus- 
picione of Ormonde's loyally. In 1602 Eliza- 
beth granted him much confiscated lands in 
MDn4t<-r. and a pension of 40/. In Itilii be 
was vice-admiral of Ireland and sought to 
repruM piracy. He died 23 Nov. 1614, at the 

Ormondewasthrice married: first, toEliia- 
both, daughter of Thomas, tenth lord Berke- 
ley, by whom he hnd no issue ; secondly, to 
Efi»(ietb, daughter of John, ninth lord .Shef- 
fiehl, by whom he lud two sons, James and 
XUomaf. and a daughter Elixabeth; and tliird- 
ly, lo Helen, daughter of Dayid, viscount 
Utirvanf. His *on» both diwl before him, 

jl ]u» title descended to Walter, son of bis 
IT JohD of Kilcasl). In 1597 Ormonde | 



conveyed some rich church lands (or 
granted by the crown uj his brother 3 
and reverting to him on the death of James's 
only »on without iBsue)ti an illegitimate son, 
Piers PiwThomas («. 1576). This son mai^ 
ricd Kathcrine, eldest daughter of Thomas, 
lord Stone, and was the father of Sir Edward 
Butler, created Viscount Galmoy 16 May 
164a 

A sonnet in Ormonde's pmise is prefiaed 
by Spenser to the 'Faerie Queene' (1590). 

[BagwoU'a History of Iraland under the Tu- 
don, vols. i. and ii. ; Fronde's Hist, of England, 
vols, vii.andi. ; Burke's Peerage; CbamlrerliUQ'a 
LetLcra, tump. Eliiabetij (Camden Soe,); Cam- 
dsn's ADDals: Cal.Stiite Papers (Iriidi). 1660. 
IBM i Cnrew M33.; Col. Stat« Papers (Dom.), 
lfiOO-!OU.] S, L. L 

BUTLER, THOMAS, E*bl op Osbobt 
(1*^34-1680), was the eldest son of James, 
nrst duke of Ormonde [q. v.], and was bom 
in the castle of Kilkenny on 9 July 16S4. 
Here he remained, and was carefully edu- 
cated, throughout the Irish rebellion, until 
Ormonde surrendered Dublin to the parlia- 
mentary commissioners in 1647, when he ac- 
companied his father loEngland, and shortly 
afterwards, in February 1 647-8, to France. 
ayed with his brother Richard at Paris 
until Ormonde'B return to Ireland in Sep- 
(«m'ber. They ware then placed in the house 
of a French proteatant mmister at Caen for 
a year, and were subsequently sent to the 
academy of M. do Camp at Paris, where 
Ossory distinguished himself, as he did 
throughout his life, by his skill in aU manly 
eiercises. EtbIjti'h friendabip with Osaory 
dates from this time, and on 16 March 16A0 
he writes that he 'saw a triumph here [i.e. 
at Paris], where divers of the French and 
EngUah noblesse, especially my lord of Os- 
Borie and Richard, sons to the Marquis of 
Ormonde, did their exercises on horseback in 
noble equipage.' In another entry, on 7 May, 
Evelyn gives an early instance of Ossory^s 
display of temper. In December 1650 the 
youth returned to Caen, where his molherwaa 
now residing, and in August 1653 accom- 
panied her lo England, whither ebe went to 
petition parliament for part of the Ormonde 
estates. Having succeeded in her object, she 
went to Ireland in the followiog year, leav- 
ing OsBOry and his brother in London, and 
only returned to England after two years' 
absance. The two passages in Carte upon 
this point are contradictory (cf. iii. 631 and 
iv. 596). The place of residence of the bro- 
thers during these two years is unceriain, 
but after Lady Onnonde'fi return to London 
they lived with her at Wild House, Oa- 
Eory's character at this time is thus given by 
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Sir R. Southwell : * He is a young man with ^ 
a very handsome face, a good head of hair^ a 
pretty big voice, well set, and a good round 
leg. He pleaseth me exceedingly, being very j 
good natured, talking freely, asking many 
questions, and humouring the answers. He | 
ndes the great horse very well; is a good 
tennis player, fencer, and dancer. He under- . 
stands music, and plays on the guitar and ; 
lute ; speaks French elegantly, reads Italian 
fluently, is a good historian, and so well 
versed in romances that if a gallery be full 
of pictures or hangings he will tell the stories 
of all that are there described. He shuts up 1 
his door at eight o'clock in the evening, and ; 
studies till midnight. He is temperate, 1 
courteous, and excellent in all his behaviour.' | 
The heir of a great house, with such en- 
dowments, soon became the darling of so- 
ciety. As late as 20 Feb. 1666 he was at full 
liberty, and mixing freely in society ; for on 
that day he was at the Swedish ambassador's 
(Whitelocke, n. 621). But his unconcealed 
sympathies witn the royal cause roused the 
jealousy of Cromwell, who, in March 1666, 
sent a guard to secure him. It happened that 
he was out at the time, but Lady Ormonde 
promised that he should wait upon Cromwell 
next morning. This, though offers were 
made to assist him in escaping, he did, and 
was immediately sent under guard to the 
Tower, although Cromwell had only shortly 
before given him a pass to travel through 
Italy and the Holy Land. Ossory remained 
in the Tower eight months, during which his 
mother in vain appealed to Cromwell for his 
release or for information as to his crime. In 
October, however, he fell ill of acne, and was 

Sartially released, but was not finally set at 
berty until the following spring, when he 
went with Lady Ormonde to Acton in Glou- 
cestershire, ana shortly afterwards with his 
brother to Flanders, apparently in disguise. 
Thence he went to Holland, and avoid^ the 
refugee court of Charles, lest he should give 
Cromwell a pretence for taking away his 
mother's estate. Here he stayed for four 
years, became acquainted with the Lord of 
feeverwaert, the governor of Sluys, a noble- 
man allied in blood to the Prince of Orange, 
and married his eldest daughter Emilia on 
17 Nov. 1659. Ormonde himseK was present 
at the wedding, and approved the match. He 
hoped that by its agency he might induce De 
Witt, a great friend of Beverwaert, to enter 
heartily into the design of the king's restora- 
tion. To secure tliis marriage, Osso^s mother 
was compelled to give up 1,200/. a year out of 
the 2,000/. a year settled upon her by Crom- 
well. The fether of the bride jpive 10,000/. 
dowry, with which Ormonde's sister was to 



have been married and his brother John edu- 
cated ; but the money appears to have been 
immediately devoted to the necessities of the 
royal service. Ossory's relations with his 
wife were of the purest kind, and he appears 
to have lived without even a suspicion of li- 
bertinism. Lady Ossory * was an excellent 
woman, had exceeding good sense, and the 
sweetest temper in the world.' Ossory fell 
into one of the court follies, that of gam- 
bling; and it is said that when, ' after losing, 
he came home thoughtful and out of humour, 
and upon her inquiring the reason told her 
that he was vexed at himself for playing the 
fool and gaming, and that he had lost one 
thousand pounds, she still desired him not to 
be troubled — she would find ways to save it 
at home. She was indeed an adbnirable eco- 
nomist, always cheerful, and never known to 
be out of humour; so that they lived together 
in the most perfect harmony imaginable.' By 
this marriage he became united with Henry 
Bennet [q. v.], earl of Arlington, already an 
intimate friend, who married Isabella, his 
wife's sister, in 1666. 

At the Restoration Ossory accompanied 
Charles. He was already the valued friend 
not merely of young gallants like himself, 
but of the best men of the time. On 6 July 
1660, for instance, Evelyn speaks of him as 
his ' excellent and worthy noble friend, my 
Lord Ossory,' and frequently mentions him 
in terms of enthusiastic admiration ; while 
the confidence reposed in him by James is 
shown by the fact that he was on^ of the 
two witnesses to the duke's marriage with 
Anne Hyde (flwf.ilfiS'iS'. Owiim. 6th Rep. 169). 
On 8 Feb. 1660-1 he was made by patent 
colonel of foot in Ireland, on 13 June follow- 
ing colonel and captain of horse, and on the 
19th of the same month lieutenant-general of 
the horse. At the ceremony of the coronation 
he was one of the young noblemen appointed 
to bear the king's mantle, and as such he 
challenged the place before Lord Percy, the 
eldest son of the Duke of Northumberland. 
His pretension, which gave great offence, 
was unjustifiable, as Ormonde's dukedom was 
only an Irish one, and it was overruled by 
the king (Clarendon, Life, 194). In the 
beginning of 1662 he succeeded the Earl of 
Mountrath in various military commands, 
and on 16 Aug. 1666 was appoint-ed lieutenant- 
general of the army in Ireland. 

Meantime Ossory had been elected a mem- 
ber for Bristol in the parliament which met 
on 8 May 1661, and was also in the Irish 
House of Commons. On 22 June 1662 Charles 
ordered that he should be called to the House 
of Peers in that country. By special order 
of the commons he was accompanied by Sir 



ftxll D&sys find Sir II. Tichborne, vitii the 
)Ay of uiembera, to the bar of the Housp of 
on*. The lords themielvM ordered th*t 
■ seat should lie nbove all lht> eath. The 
Mtlcer of tiie coimnona ^ve thnnks to the 
.3.. *_^ jjip honour Ihiw done to ttesory, 
i rurther complimpnted by the lord 
banctllor. In April 1H64 Ormonde left Ire- 
Hid for court, n-'tuniiiijK iii Octobt^r 1665, 
biring wliieh int«rT&l Ossorj oeleA as bie 

5 he returned to England, and was 
; to his future brolhop-in-lnw, Ar- 
tagton, at the latt^r's seat nt Euat-on, when 
Ve drtt grant battle, lasting for four dnvs, 
Mk place with the Datub off the Suflolk 
~a8t. HMrior the gune ut sea, he, with 
r Thomas GHflbrd, maiuiged to get frora 
1 board the Duke of Albemarle's , 
), and bring hini the welcome news that ' 
jwrt was on his way to reinforce him ; ' 
dhc remained with the duke.forwhom he 
r afterwards a high opinion, during 

days' fighting. He ia stated by his dai^ I 
[ conduct in tVia fight to have 'become , 

. e darling of the kingdom, and especially 

If the seamen, who called him the preserver 

■■ 'he navy.' He was shortly made a gentle- j 

I of the king's bedchamber upon hia ' 

-~'a reeignation, was placed on the Eng- j 

^rivy onunril in Jnne 16fifi, and on ! 

I: 8«it. in the some year was eummoniid to 

" EkiglUh House of Lords by the title of : 

d Butler of Moore Park, taking his seat ' 

k 18 8Bpt. The lords were soon treated to 

■•pecimen of his fiery temi)L<r, The Duke 

p nuckingliam, who was busilv plotting I 

insi Onnoode, asserted in the house that ' 

« were against the bill then before them, ' 

vhibiting the importation of Irish cattle, 

it such as had Irish estates or Irish un- 

indings (Pbptb, 27 Oct. 1666>. Osaory, ' 

f S6 Oct.. snn'ily replied, and delighted to j 

a eicuse for quarrelling with Bucking- I 

It once challenged him, hut on arririttg 

■ tJle place of meeting was arrested by the I 

~*fl guard, Buddngham having, according 

'-- e (iv. 270), given notice to Charles. 

ion's account differs somewhat from 

>t of Carte. He says nothing of an arrest, 

fl that Buckingham went to a 

» other than that appomted, pretending 

1 it was called by the same name (Lifie, 
Duckinftbam having complained o^ a ' 

k of privilege, Oeeotj was released by 
t king to make his deduce, but was sent 
ok to the Tower by the lords, the duke loo 
ing token into cuKtody, On^l Oct. Dssory 
BsentJ-d a petition to the lords, drawn up 
» Arlington, who hod vigorously espoused 
ll quarrel in the liouse, expressing his rvgret, 



and praying to be releo^d, which was dona M 
two days after the nrrest. Pepys states that ] 
the quarrel was between Oaaory and Claren- 
don ; but this ia of course a clerical error, 
as Clarendon was one of Ormonde's greatest 
triends, and himself rebuked Buckingham 
(Carte, iv, 270). A fresh quarrel, it appears, 
broke out on 19 Nov., in which Ossory flatly 
gave Buckingham the lie (Hut. MSS. Cnmnt. 
8th llep. 10-Jo, 1024). For this, and for s 
almilar attack upon AshJey, when, after great 
provocation, he said that Ashley spoke like | 
one of Oliver's council, the fiery young man 
was compelled by the house to ask pardon of 
hia opponents. 

In 1 666 Ormonde asked leave of Charles to 
came to court, leaving his son as his deputy, 
Oesory accordingly set out in March and le- 
I mained until his father'a deprivation of the 
' lord-lieutenancy in March of the following 
' veor, 1669, when he returned to Englani 
tie bad been put in full poasassion of &e in- 
trigues against Ormonde by Arlington, who 
I WHS sincerely attached to himself; but who 
I WHS at the time engaged in them. 
' In May 1670 Ossory went in the king's train 
to Dover tn meet the Duchess of Lhrleans, 
j and in the following October was sent with 
I s fleet of yachts to bring the Prince of Orange 
I to England, sailing mim Harwich about 
! the 13th (I'A. Rlh Rep. 367 b), and returning 
with liim at the end of the month. It was 
: in this year that the attempt was made by 
Blood upon his father's life. Oasory ascribed 
the outrage directly to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham before the king's face, and added; 'If 
my father cornea to a violent end, by sword 
or pistol, ... I shall not be at a loss to know 
the lirat author of it. I shall consider you 
OB the assassin : . . . and wherever I meet< 
v»u I sIuUl pistol you, though you stood be- 
liind the king's chair. And I tell it you in 
his majesty's presence, that you may be sure 
I shall keep my word.' 

Tn Februarv Oasory was again appointed 
to attend the I'rince of Orange back to the 
Hague. Thence he returned by Flanders and 
Paris, intending to serve as u volunteer in 
the French force destined for Alsace. The 
expedition having, however, fallen through, 
Ossory once more came to Holland and thence 
to England. He bad completely won the re- 
spect of Orange, who in April sent him ae g, 
present ' a bason and ewer of mossy gold.' 

In June IflTl Osaory went over to FlanderB 
to be present at the siege of Brunswick. 
Disappointed here, he was, in January 1671-3, 
in command of the third-rate king's ship 
the Resolution, and was on board of her 
when, along with Sir Kobert Holmes, he 
attacked, on 14 March, the Dutch Smyrna 
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fleet before any declaration of war had been 
issued — an action which deeply offended Or- 
monde, and which he himself afterwards ac- 
counted the one blot upon his life (Etelyb^, 
12 March 1672, 26 July 1680). In April he 
was promoted to the command of the second- 
rate the Victory, upon which he fought the 
sanguinary action with the Dutch in South- 
wold Bay on 28 May. After the action, in \ 
which he further increased his reputation for 1 
courage, he caused the sick and wounded | 
seamen in the Southwark Hospital to be 
visited and relieved at his own cost. It is j 
stated (Biog. Brit) that shortly before this he , 
had lost about 8,000/. at cards, and that from , 
this difficulty he was relieved by the king with- , 
out the knowledge of the court. On 30 Sept. ' 
Charles bestowed the garter upon him, and ' 
he was installed at Windsor on 26 Oct. He 
was next employed, in November, as envoy { 
extraordinary to carry formal condolences to 
Louis on the death of the Duke of Anjou. , 
Every honour was shown him while at the 
French court, and the most enticing offers, 
both of place and money, were made him 
to induce him to take service with Louis, 
which he refused on the ground that he was 
alreadv serving in the Dutch war. Upon 
his taking leave he was presented with a 
jewel of the value of 2,000/. On 26 March 
1673, along with Evelyn, Ossory was sworn 
a younger brother 01 the Trinity House 
(Evelyn, 26 March 1673). In May 1673 he 
accepted the command of the first-rate St. 
Michael, and was made rear-admiral of the 
blue on the 17th. In the ^reat battle which 
was fought in June, Admiral Spragge, who 
commanded, being slain and his snip disabled, 
Ossory defended her from capture during the 
day, and at night brought her safely off*. 
No one was left alive upon his ouarter-deck 
but himself, his page, ana Captain Narborough 
{Hist. MSS, (hmm, 6th Kep. 719 b note). 
After this action he was made rear-admiral of 
the red, and in September commanded in chief 
during Rupert's absence, while the fleet was 
lying at the Nore, recei\'ing henceforward, 
according to custom, a pension of 250/. a year. 
Towards the close of the year Ossory received 
intelligence that the harbour of Helvoetsluys, 
where, when in Holland, he had noticed 
the prizes taken by the Dutch at Chatham, 
and which he was now informed was filled 
with the Dutch navy, was very insufficiently 
guarded. He at once made a desi^ for 
attacking it, and having secured a plan of 
the harbour, and having obtained the king*s 
orders to sail with ten frigates and 2,000 
soldiers, was on the eve of setting out when, 
from causes never known, the expedition was 
countermanded. Charles showed continued 



confidence by choosing him in November 1674 
to propose to Orange the marriage with 
James's daughter Mary. On 31 May, Trinity 
Monday, 1675, he was elected master of the 
Trinity House, Evelyn again being present 
{ib. 8th Rep. 255 a). In July 1680 Uiere was 
a painting of him in the Trinity House, but 
it was distrained, along with other property, 
for hearth-money, which the corporation 
refused to pay, on 29 Sept. 1682 {ib. 257 a, 
258 6). In August he was appointed one of 
the commissioners of the admiralty. Appa- 
rently his affiairs were at this time some- 
what embarrassed, for on 22 Dec. 1675 he is 
mentioned as petitioning the king for a pension 
of 2,000/. a year out of the 30,000/. reserved 
by him from the new farm of the revenue 
of Ireland {ib. 4th Rep. 248). On 18 Nov. 
1676 he was made lord chamberlain to the 
queen. In June 1677 the Prince of Orange, 
when sending over Bentinck to continue the 
marriage negotiations, advised him to go, 
in the first place, to Ossory and Ormonde. 
Ossory now obtained permission to make a 
campaign with Orange, and joined him before 
Charleroi ; and upon the raising of the siege, 
a battle with Luxembourg being imminent, 
he had the post of honour with the command 
of 6,000 men conferred upon him {ib. 5th 
Rep. 187). He returned to England that 
year, for at the beginning of December we 
find him and his second. Captain Mackarly, 
worsted in a duel with Mr. Buckley and 
Mr. Gerard {ib. 7th Rep. 469 a). 

In February 1678 he again went to Hol- 
land, where he had been appointed general, 
by the prince's patent, of tne British forces 
in the pay of the States. In that capacity 
he was present at the battle of Mons, and 
distinguished himseK greatly, his own life 
being saved only by the fact that two shots 
which struck him were stopped by his armour. 
He returned to England in September 1678 
with many testimonies to his reputation. He 
was desirous, however, of having his com- 
mission of general confirmed by the States, 
and in March 1680 sent to demand this^ 
which, after much difficulty, he obtained 
through Orange's personal influence. 

Upon his return in 1678 Ossory had been 
nominated to command the fleet intended to 
put down the pirates of Algiers; his de- 
mands for men and ships, however, were 
^eater than the treasury would grant, and 
Narborough went in his stead. 

Ossory had an active share in the early 
stages of the popish terror. It is stated, 
indeed, that on 11 Nov. 1678 he discoveied 
100,000 fireballs and grenades in Somerset 
House {ib. 471 6), which was, of course, merely 
an idle tale. In December he appears to 



ll»Te given in « report couccrning Godfrey's 
iBiuder(Li. Bth Rep. 778 6^ while he ^iiit«d 
"" " mevidenl: fnlseh.Kid iuOate«'s evidence, 
in 80 Nov. WBB the first to carry to the 
n the atvif that the lorda had refused 
occur in the vote of the commons of ' 
8 Not. for an luldivss to the kin^ for her ' 
mOTftl from court. In June 1679 there 
a t«Ik of removing Lauderdale from his 
numda in Scotland, and of the appoint- 
it of Ossory and another with Monmouth 
I a joint cotamiiwion for gOTemtng that 
Kmntry (i», 7th Rep. 473 a). 

In September he was named envov ex- 

Bittaotdiiiary to earry to the King of 3pMD 

^^larlw'* con^tulations on the marriage of ' 

e lattei'a niece. This expedition, however, ' 

n preparing for which he had incurred mueh ' 

~"ieti»e, WBB stopped by EKsex, then at the ' 

id of the treasury, who persuaded Charles ' 

)o seek a lets expensive method (i(. 6th Rep. 

•S4 «), On 23 Oct. he walked before James | 

* the artQlery dinner given to the duke (ft. 

ffih Rep. 476 6). ^Vhen a voluuleer force of 

men of position was raised ac a body- 

O the kintr. Ossory had the command 

Jga. 3rd Rep. ?70). 

I Duniw tile winter Ormonde was warmly ' 

pttMhed in the House of Lords bj' Shaftes- 

Kiij, who snw in his continuance in Ireland 

leof the greatest difticultie* to the success of ' 

e anti-catholii; and exclusion progtamme. | 

- was,however, defended with the utmost ' 

it by Ossory. wlu) retorted upon Shafte»- 

T himself with telling effect: ' Having I 

e of what Uc has done, I presume with ! 

.e truth to tell jour lordships what he j 

\» not. done. Hf never advised the break- j 

; np of the triple laagiie. h<- never nd- 

led the shutting up of the exchequer, he 

peter advised thi; declaration for a tolern- | 

iver ndvised the fallinp out with 

Dutch and joining with the French; he 

■ not the author of that most excellent . 

Dtionof "Dekuda eat Cartliago," tliat Hol- 

uid, a profMtant countrv, should, contrary 

g the tme interest of England, be totally ' 

-tttvyeA. I beg yonr lordiships will be »o 

It M to judge of m^ father and of all men I 

dingtotheiractionsandcounsfls.' This' 

h was tran-slated into Dutch, and drew 

_ DOrapse a sincere letter of praise. j 

In April 1680 Ossoir was replaced on the 1 

jnTj council, ^m which he had been re- j 

pioved at the dia»clation of the old council. 

D June, greatly to his own dislike, he was 

. ominated to the governonhip of Tangier, 

with the generalship of the forces. He took I 

It greatly to heart, tiince he was being sent I 

■fui with an tncoropvtont force upon what 

"Underload the secretary told the king before | 



his faire wiu an errand that mu«t fail,evenif 9 
i t werp not intended to fail. The gallant and ■ 
high-spirited man appears to have brooded ' 
deeply over this unworthy reward of his own 
and His fatber's services, and he unburdened 
his mind to Evelyn. On the evening of the 
same day, 26 July, he attended the king at 
the sheriffs' cnjnier in Pistunongent' Hall. 
There he was taken ill, and was removed to 
Arlinffton House, where Evelyn watched his 
bedside. He speedily became delirious, witb 
short lucid intervals, during which the sacra- 
m*'nt was administered, and. in spite of the 
efforts of six doctors, died on Friday, 30 July 
(Etelts, 26 July 1680). His body waa 
placed temporarily in Westmin9t<T Abbey, 
and afterwards removed to the family vaults 
at Kilkenny Castle. The character which 
Evelyn gives him is supported by universal 
testimony. "Hismajestyneverlost a worthier 
subject, nor father a better or more dutiful 
9on ; a loving, generous, good-natured, and 
perfectly oblifring friend, one who had done 
innumerable kiuclDeMee to severall before they 
knew it ; nor did he ever advance any that 
were not worthy; no one more brave, moto 
modest ; none more bumble, sober, and every 

way virtuous What shall I add? He 

deserved all that a sincere friend, a brave 
souldier, a virtuous courtier, a loyal subject, 
an honest man, abountifull master, and good 
christian, could deserve of hia prince and 
country.' 

t)B!orv had eleven children, of whom two 
son^ and four daughters survived him. The 
eldest of the sons, James Butler (1666-1745) 
[q. V.]. became the second duke of Ormonde, 
while of the daughters one became Counten 
of Derby, another Counters of Oranthom. 

[The anthorittes for OsBory's life are, in ths 
first place, Carte's Life of Omionds; Evflyn 
Bives much OBeftll information; one ortwo anee- 
dotea not otherwise mentioned will be foond in 
CUrendoTi's Life, while the various notiCM is 
t he Reports of the Hist. M3S. CommisBioa, espe- 
cially those contained in Mr. Gilbert's moat in- 
tensting ncrouDt of the Kilkenny MS3., with the 
UDmerooB Kpncimeiis of Oenry's leturs, are of 
the greatest value.] O. A. 

EUn-ER 

1823), musical composer, 
Butler, a musician, was bom in London about 
1762. He was for nearly ten yeara a cho- 
rister of the Chapel Royal under Dr. Nare«, 
and subsequently studied in Italy for three 
Tears under Piccini. On returning to Eng- 
land, he was engaged bv Sheridan as com- 
poser for Covent Garden "Theat re ; but owing 
to a quarrel the engagement was not renewed. 
Butler wrote musin to Cumberland's five-act 
play, ' The Widow of Delphi,' which was 
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produced at Covent Garden 1 Feb. 1780, and ; 
only acted six times. Soon afterwards lie j 
settled at Edinbiirffh, where he first Hved at ! 
Bishop's LandyHign Street, and subsequently 
at 24 Broughton Street and 3 Catherine Street. | 
He enjoyed considerable reputation as a 
teacher, and wrote a quantity of music for 
the pianoforte — marches, arran^ments of 
Scotcn airs, sonatas, &c., all of which are now 
forgotten. Butler died in Edinburgh in 1823. 

[A Dictionary of Musicians, 1827, i. 125 ; ! 
Grove's Diet, of Music, i. 386 a ; Geneet's Hist, 
of the Stage, yi. 146 ; British Museum Music 
Catalogue.] W. B. S. 

BUTLER, WALTER, of Kilcash, eleventh 
Earl op Ormonde (1569-1633), was the 
eldest son of Sir John Butler, the younger 
brother of Thomas, tenth earl of Ormonde 
and Ossory [q. v.] He was but half a year 
old at his father's death, aft«r which he Lved 
under the guardianship of his uncle. In 1599 
he led a portion of the army commanded 
by the latter, and defeated Redmond Bourke 
at Ormond with the loss of 200 men, and 
on another occasion drove him out of the 
castle of Drehednefamey. In the former of 
these actions he behaved with great gal- 
lantry, and was wounded by a piKe in the 
knee. When, a year later, Owen Grane and 
the O'Mores entered Kilkenny, and burnt 
his uncle's house at Bowlike, Walter Butler 
again fell upon the enemy, killing sixty of 
them, with two of their leaders, and recover- 
ing a larffe part of the booty. Upon the 
death of Earl Thomas, in 1614, without 
legitimate male issue, he succeeded to the 
earldom of Ormonde and Ossory. His title 
to the estates, however, was contested by 
Sir R. Preston, afterwards the Earl of Des- 
mond, who had married the sole daughter of 
Earl Thomas, and who, under the favour 
and with the active interference of James I, 
laid claim to a larare pjortion in right of his 
wife. After much time and money had 
been spent in litigation, James made an 
award which Earl Walter refused to submit 
to. He was thereupon, in 1617, committed 
to the Fleet prison by James, where he re- 
mained for eight years in great want, no 
rents reaching him from his estate. James 
meanwhile brought a writ of quo watTanfo 
against him for the county palatine of Tippe- 
rary, which had been vested in the head of 
the family for nearly four hundred years, and 
which could not therefore under any circum- 
stances have belonged to his cousin Elizabeth, 
the wife of Preston ; no answer was made to 
the writ, if indeed an opportunity was afforded 
for answer, and James took the county 
palatine into his own hands. It was not 



restored until 1663, when Charles 11 returned 
it to the Duke of Ormonde with enlarged 
privileges. Earl Walter, however, was set 
at liberty in 1625, and a large part of his 
estates restored to him. For some while he 
lived in a house in Drury Lane, with his grand- 
son James, afterwards Duke of Ormonde, 
but shortly retired to Ireland. In 1629, 
on the projected marriage of hb grandson 
and Elizabeth Poyntz, Charles I granted 
her marriage and the wardship of her lands 
to him b^ letters patent dated 8 Sept. After 
the marriage he was recognised, 9 Oct. 1630, 
as heir to the lands of Earl Thomas as well 
as of Sir John Butler his father. He died 
at Carrick on 24 Feb. 1632-3, and was buried 
at Kilkenny 18 June 1633. 

By his marriage with Ellen Butler, daugh- 
ter of Edmund, second Viscount Mountgarret, 
he had three sons (Thomas, Lord Thurles, the 
father of James Butler, first duke of Ormonde 
[q^.v.], James and John, who died young, 
without issue) and nine daughters. 

[Carte's Introduction to his Life of Ormonde, 
and a few notices in the Reports of the Hist. 
MSS. Com.] 0. A. 

BUTLER, WALTER, Count (d. 1634), 
was the second son of Peter Butler of Ros- 
crea, and his wife Catharine de Burgo. His 
father was the great grandson of Sir Richard 
Butler of Poolestown in Kilkenny, a younger 
son of James, third Earl of Ormonde (Lodge's 
Peerage of Ireland^ 1789, iv. 17). it is sup- 
posed that Walter Butler sensed on the Li- 
guistic side in the battle of Prague (1620), 
but he is first mentioned by name as lieuten- 
ant-colonel of James Butler's regiment, in 
which capacity he accompanied his kinsman 
[see Butler, James, ^. 1631-1634] on his 
march from Poland to Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder early in 1631. There seems no satis- 
factory evidence of his having before this 
time become connected with the Tipperary 
priest Thomas Can'e, who then or soon after- 
wards was appointed chaplain of his regiment, 
and to whom Walter Butler is indebted for 
the only literary attempt ever made to glorify 
his tarnished name (see, however, Pr^ace to 
Itinerarium^ v). According to the chaplain, 
Butler brilliantly distinguished himself at 
the siege of Frankfort, having apparently 
been left there in command of his absent kins- 
man's regiment. Although placed in the most 
dangerous position, he successfully resisted 
a Swedish attack made when the rest of the 
garrison was enjoying itself at table ; and on 
the day of the general assault (April 3-13) 
stayed the retreat of two imperial regiments. 
The latter part of this account is confinned 
by Colonel Robert Monro, whoee oim regi- 



It (ilackay's) wua iirescnt at the aiege oi 
tihe Swedish aide, lie saj'a that Butler's | 
IflCj^ment bntTely resisled the onalaught of 
mUie jellawnnd IJlue brigndus, til) most of the I 
Vlmhmen fell to ike gruuiid; and Butler, ' 
,*beme allot in the arm, and pierced with a ' 
c llkTonich tLi> thii;L, was taken prisoner' | 
90, Ili» Erp^ditum, l«ndon, 1037, ii. 
Cuve ffivea a li^t nf the Irish officers | 
fte further relalea, vith nuiay I 
, J details, that after the city hiiil 
. n taken Gustarus AUolpliuA ordered the 
P wounded officer to be brought into his pre- \ 
, when, after drawing his sword and 
[■HCertMnijiK that it ws» the younger and not 
« eJder Uuiler who waa before him, he de- 
li olarei) that had it been the elder he would 
V kave periibed by Ihe roynl hand. In the same 
■ al rain the diBplu in p>e; on tJ> tell how Waller 
IjBntlerj having been nccuBed on his own aide 
l.of having caused the full of Frankfort, re- 
IcrirtKlfroinlhi^ magnanimouB king of Sweden 
K ft tigMlmonlal of vidour, signed and sealed bv 
VaU the Swedish gi/uerals, which be ttfterwanla 
■'•xliibitrd to the emperor at Vienna, while a 
■Iraadtheet vindicating htm was also published 
§«t Frankfort. 

' cr remaining tn captivity forsix months 

r, &om what resources does not appear, 

d hia freedom for 1,000 dollars. He 

Liatelyjoined the imptirial army in Si- 

oder Tiefenbach,by whom he was most 

liODOurably received. lie paid two visits to 

PoUnd for the purpoM of levying troops, 

meeting with stninge adventures on the way, 

Mid in Jutuarj 1632 was about to settle down 

a remote winter quarters, when he was en- 

Tuated bv Wollensteiu, who had just re- 

BiBMumed the comma nd, with tbe defence of his 

■lowii duchy of iSaipiu. Aj;cording to Carve, 

BSullpt more than justified the choice, and was 

B3«w&rded for his deedj) of valour against the 

kSkzods by being assigned the Silesian county 

mot Jl^emdorf (on the Bohemian frontier) 

I cml its appurtenances as hia winter quarters. 

■TUa ia possible, as Jftaemdorf had been 

■xecently ootttiscated by the eroiieror, and be- 

Kittowvd by him upon a catholic magnate- 

W Butler married a tountess of Poudana. 

B brilliant victory of Eger, in which he 

i his cayaln captured twelve standards, 

Mmaj 1m t<lenliued with a brief stand made 

"'^■M hy the Saxon Colonel von Starschettel 

&r« capitulnling (cf. Iokstbb, Briefe Wal- 

KjRWfAfl'', &c. ii. 218). Nothing more is heard 

■of him till th« fatal year 1834; nor was it till 

mX a vary late staee in the Mries of events 

which hid lo llii: death of Wallenstein that 

Butler inlt'rx-untKl in the action. 

From tlie iiarrai ive of Butler's regimenlnl 
Ithaplain, Patrick TaalFe, which there seems 



_ for dislrusring, it appears that at I 

the beginning of the year 1G34 Butler was ia 
winter quarters at Klktrup (Kladran) on th« 
Biihemian frontier, his regiment, composed 
of about 1,000 excellent soldiers, being posted 
nbout the neighbourhood for the defence of 
the passps between Bohemia and the Upper 
Palatinate. Though he had received no re* 
cent favours from Wallenstein, and had hia " 
Buspioioneaa lo the geneml'sultimate designs^ 
be seems to have known neither of the steps 
"which Wallenatein had in vain t4ikcn for a»> 
fliiring himself of the fidelity of bis superioi 
«llicer9,noroftheiraperialreseript of Feb. 18 
bidding t hose officers cease to yield obedlenOB 
to the deposed commander-in-chief. 'VS'hen, 
therefore, about this time an order from Wal- 
]enstein suddenly reached Butler, bidding 
!him collect bis regiment and march at ones 
to Praise, where it had been the general's i 
originalinlenttontoasiwmblehisforcttsbefois i 
opening the decisive negotiations, Butlet 1 
obeyed. But he told his chaplain and con- I 
feasor that the order confirineoh is suspiciou 
of the general's loyalty, and that be expected 
that at Prague death awaited him as a faithful 
anldier. Clearly be expected a battle there; 
but in truth the Prague garrison had already 
declared for Gollas and the emperor, and Wal- 
lenstein, after a design of seizing his perscHt | 
nt Pilsen bad been frustrated, bad no choim 
but to bold Eger and the adjoining frontier 
district with such troops as si ill adhered to bim. 
When, therefore, on '22 Feb., Butler on his 
way to Prague readied Mies, near Pilsen, he 
was accidentally met by Wallenstein himaeUi 
proceeding from Pilsen to Eger with How, 
Terzka, Kinshy, and a small body of troops. 
(The statement that these included two hun- 
dred of Butler's own dragoons is probably 
founded on a miatake. ) Butler was told 
to spend the night at Mies away from bis 
soldiery; and next morning bad with his regi- 
ment, undereertain precautions, to accompany 
the duke on his progress to Eger. On tha 
S4lh WaUenstein entered into confidential 
conversation with him, enlarging on his own 
and hia army's grievances aga.inst the em- 
peror, and plying bis commnion with com' 
plimenta an<l promises. Butler in relun 
assured the duke that be would sen'e bin 
rather than any other mortal, On the aami 
day Eger was reached, and Butler was as* 
signed quarters in the town, while bis regi- 
ment remained outside the gates. Meanwbils 
on the 23rd Butler bad contrived to despatch 
his chaplain to Piccolomini, now at Pilsen, 
assuring him that he would be true to the 
emperor, and adding that perchance God' 

Erovidence desijjned to force him to do eomi 
etoic deed. Piccolomini bade the chaplaii 
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tell Butler that if he desired the imperial 
favour and promotion, he must deliver up 
Wallenstein dead or alive. The message did 
not reach Butler till all was over ; but Pic- 
colomini is stated to have added that he 
would find some other way of letting Butler 
know his mind on the subject. If this account 
be correct, it results that Butler's presence 
at Eger was due to chance ; that after first 
mistrusting him Wallenstein believed himself 
to have gamed him over ; and that Butler did 
not enter Eger, as he had certainly not left 
his quarters on the frontier, with any set pur- 
pose of assassinating the duke. iMost as- 
suredly he had received no orders to that 
effect from the emperor, by whom none were 
given ; nor can we suppose any instructions 
to have reached him from Piccolomini. At 
the same time, as Ranke savs, the idea of 
this particular solution was m the air and 
had previously suggested itself to various 
mind!s. 

On the night of his arrival at Eger, Butler 
had an interview with Lieutenant-colonel 
Gordon and Major Leslie, two Scotch pro- 
testant officers in Terzka's infantry regiment, 
which formed the garrison of Eger. Finding 
them alarmed at the situation of affairs, he 
began to sound them as to what should be 
done. Gordon having proposed flight, which 
Butler rejected, Leslie was led to declare 
that they should kill the traitors. Here- 
upon Butler opened to them his design, to 
wnich at last Gordon signified his assent. 
Then followed the well-Known incidents of 
25 Feb. Several officers — including Deve- 
reux, Geraldine, and de Burgo, possibly a con- 
nection of Butler's — and about a hundred men 
of Butler's regiment, together with nearly 
the same numoer of German soldiers, were 
secretly introduced into the town. In the 
course of the day the rumour spread that the 
Swedes were approaching, and this no doubt 
helped to nerve the hands of the conspirators. 
In the evening a banquet was hela in the 
castle, at which Butler's Irish dragoons cut 
down How, Terzka, Kinsky, and Neumann, 
and then Devereux killed Wallenstein him- 
self in his quarters at the burgomaster's 
house. Next morning Butler informed the 
town councillors of what had happened, and 
after making them swear fidelity to the em- 
peror, imposed a similar oath upon the regi- 
ments encamped outride the town. He also 
took measures for the capture of Duke Francis 
Albert of Saxe-Lauenburg, who was expected 
from across the frontier Tv4th tidings from 
Duke Bernard of Weimar. Information was 
sent to Gallas, and a proclamation to the 
arm^ was issued by Butler and Gordon, de- 
clanng the treason of Wallenstein, and stat- 



ing what measures had been taken against 
him and his associates. All these proceed- 
ings were substantially successful. 

The deed of Butler and his fellows may 
not have saved the house of Austria and the 
Roman catholic cause in the empire from 
any grave danger, for Wallenstein nad been 
abandoned by the great body of his army 
before he quitted Pilsen for Eger, and beyond 
that frontier fortress hardly anything in Bo- 
hemia remained in his power. But the Irish 
dragoons had relieved the emperor, Spain, 
Bavaria, and the Roman catholic party in 
^neral from a grievous incubus ; and Butler 
in especial had done his part of the work 
promptly and effectively, and, what was most 
acceptable of all, without waiting for definite 
orders on the subject. Nor was he left un- 
rewarded. Besides receiving the personal 
thanks of the emperor, who presented him 
with a gold chain and a medal bearing the 
imj^rial portrait, he was made owner oif the 
regiment of which he held the command, 
ennobled as a count, appointed chamberlain, 
and endowed with Fneaberg, the most con- 
siderable of the late duke's domains next to 
Friedland itself. He afterwards took part in 
the battle of Nordlingen (7 Sept. 1634) ; bnt 
Carve's word must be taken for the statement 
that on this occasion Butler fought most va- 
liantly under the eyes of the king of Hun- 
gary and the Cardinal-Infante without in- 
termission for twenty-four hours, not giving 
way a single foot's breadth till the Spaniards 
and Croats came to his aid. After the victory- 
Butler was sent with eight regiments to lay 
siege to Aurach and Schomdorf, in Wiir- 
temberg, both of which places he took. At 
Schomdorf he died, 26 Dec. 1684, 'most 
placidly,' after duly receiving the last sacra- 
ments of his church. Car\'e arrived in time 
to see his heroes coffin and to read his last 
will, in which he left 20,000 dollars to a 
convent of Franciscans at Prapie, specially 
devoted to the interests of the faithftd and the 
conversion of heretics in Ireland and Scotland, 
besides legacies to Jesuits and other pnests, 
and to his faithful lieutenant-colonel Walter 
Devereux, who succeeded to his regiment. 
Butler was sumptuously buried by his widow, 
but as he left no children his estate of Fried- 
berg passed to a kinsman of the Poolestown 
house, whom the Emperor Leopold I con- 
firmed in the possession of the title of count. 
The family afterwards migrated to Bavaria, 
where it still sun-ives. 

I [The lUnerarium of Thomas Carve, who was 
chaplain first to Butler and then to Devereux, and 
afterwards called himself head-chaplain to the 
English, Scotch, and Irish serving in the imperial 
army, contains many more or less tnutfrairtfay 




pajticulare ns to Butler, more rspeciallj 
chap*, lii. Tiii. ix. itnd xi. of part i., and. in 

El ii. coDcerciog his deitcual. It wan rcprimed 
Bdoo. 18^9. A» to Butler'H share in Wnllen- 
CKlaatrophe, Loweiar, tha bott anthdricy is 
e aciwant «rit(«ii iu answer to the in 

[a Calisbon priest Lj Putiick Taaffe, 

I Mg|m*iit«! chaplain, at the time of the murder, 
I vhich is priDted b; Mailath, Geechichte d. 
I cstarreieh. KniwntaatB (1B12), iii. 367-376, 
I Mil] is in tuWancH acveptrd b; Ilnnke, fur whoaa 
I •ccount of the mtastropbe »eo his Geschichta 
I 'Wnll'wlein's (I86B). ■102-466. Cf. also tha ru- 
I tide 00 Wnlier ButW by Landnami, in Allge- 
1 meinc druifche Biographie. iil, fiSl-BiiS; and 
I I«tlgB** Fmmgv of Ireland (1789), iv. 17-] 

A. W. W. 
BUTLER, WEEDEN, the elder (1745- 
1823), migcellaneoua writer, waa bom at 
HargBta on 22 Sept. 1742. He traa articled 
I to s lolicitor in London, but quitted the 
I legal profeasion for the church. He acted 
Ima unonueiuiB to Dr. William Dodd from 
I 1764 till hie patron's ignominioufl end in 
iJTTT. In 1776 he had succeeded Dodd as 
I morning jireacherat Charlotte Street chapei, 
I Pimlico, in vhich taahionable place of wor- 
L'Ship he ofliciated till 1814. In 1778 he was 
tlectnrer of St. Clement's, Eiistchenp, and 
I Bt. Hutin Orgars ; and for more t hnn forty 
» jeaw he waa master of a classical school at 
IChelsM. In 1814 he retired to Gayton, 
I irher^he acted as curate to his son till 1820, 
■when, in conaenuence of increasing infirmi- 
ties, he withdrew, at first to the Isle of 
"Wight, next to Bristol, and finally to fireen- 
hill, near Harrow, where he died'on 14 July 
1823. He was father of Weeden Butler, the 
Tounger [<]. vj, and of Geor™ Butier, D.U., 
liMdnuiBter of^Hnrrnw [tj. t.] He wn« cbap- 
Uin to the Duke of Kent and the queeiTe 
I TOlunteeiB, 

His works are: 1. 'The Cheltenham 

I Guide,' London, 1781, 8vo (i 

|l count of the Life and Writings of the Rev. 

re Stanhope, D.D., Dean of Canterbury,' 

Ion, I7e7,8vo(Bnon.) 3. 'Memoir of Mark 

" J, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man,' ' 

>ndoii,1799,8vo. 4. 'Heasing Recollect ions, 

aWalk through the British Musceum. An 

f interlude of two acts,' Addit. MS. 27276. 

. Pomus in manuscript, including ' The 

■ SttnciuMin,' a tragedy, and ' Sir Roger de 

ft Ccirerl^,' a conjedy. He also prepared edi 

"■ s of Jortin'g ' Tracts,' 2 TO 

' Roman Conrersations,' 2 vols. 



BUTLER, WEEDEN, the jouni 
(1773-l8;fli, author, eldest son of the R. 
Weeden Ilutler mentioned ahovo, was edi 
cated bv hisfathertill 1790, when he entOTed: 
Sidn.:'y "OoUc^e, Cambridge (B.A. 1794, M.A- 
1797). Rebeuameaflemoonlecturerof Char- 
loito Street Chapel, and evening lecturer of 
Urompton in 1811, and wns presented to the 
rectory of Oreat Woolston, Buckingluim- 
shire, in 1816. After having for uiiiBt^en 
years acted as classical aseistanl in hia 
father's school, he succeeded to tlie supcriD- 
tendence of it on his father's retirement in 
1814. He died in CheyneAValk, Chelsea, oa 
38 June 1831. 

He published: 'Bagatelles; or miscel- 
laneous productions, consisting of Original 
Poetry and Translations," London, 1796,8vo; 
and translated ' Prospect of the Political Ro- 
lations which subsist between the French 
Republic and the Helvetic Body," from the 
French of Weiss, 1794; 'The Wrong* of 
Unterwalden,'1799; and 'Zimao, the Afri- 
can,' 1800 and 1807. 

[Addir. M.S. 19200, ff, I23S, I2*i; NishoU'i 
Ilium, of Lit. i Gont. Mag. ci. (ii.) 186 : Cat. of 1 
Printed B.mka ia Brit. Mas.; Biog. Diet. «' 
Living Aulhors (1816). 51,] T. C. 
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[Addit HSS. 27577, 27fi78 ; Nichols-a Illu.t. 

" 'lit t. 130; NiphoEs's Lit. Anecd. ii. 223; 

- Mag, jciii. (ii.) 1B2_*; Cat. of Printed 

i> in Brit. Mn». ; Bioj^, Diet, of Living 

p* (IBIS), 60.] T. C. 



BUTLEE, or BOTELER, WILLIAM 

(/1. 14IOf), a contniver.'iiHl writer against tha 
Wycliffites, wns the thirtieth provincial of 
the Minorites in England. At Oxford in 
1401 he wrote as his 'Heterminfltio," or aca- 
demical thesis, a tract against the translation 
of the Bible into the vulgar tongue. Pita 
says this was in vindication of some puhlio 
edict which ordered the burning of EuHlisi 
Bibles, probably deriving the statement from 
Ilale.whosays'thatPun-eyeseerts (but Bala 
gives no reference for his citation) that such 
an order was issued at the instance of the 
friars; hut no such injunction is known of so 
early a date. It was not until 1408 that 
Wye! iffe's version was condemned in the pro- 
vincial constitutions of Archbishop Arundel, 
and owners and readers of the book were 
declared eicommunicate unless license had 
been obtained by them fii:>m (heir diocesans 
fWiLKllTs, CorKilia, 317). Butler's tract 
exists in one manuscript which is preserved 
in Merton College, Oxford; unfortunately 
the first leaf has been deliberately cut out, 
nnd all information which the beginning may 
liavealfordeilasto the immediate muse of tha 
composition of the tract is consequently lost, 
The colophon alone gives name, dale, plsca, 
nnd title, as stated above, e:(cept that tha 
first remaining page is also headed ' Bultiler 
contra translacionem Anglicanain.' Bale 
aays that Buller stales in this tract that the 
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Psalter was translated by Bede, and other 
portions of the Scriptures by an (arch)bi8hop 
of York. This statement must have occurred 
in the introductory portion now lost. He 
also says (in his manuscript referred to below) 
that the book existed in Queen's College, 
Oxford, but this is probably a mistake for 
Merton College. The tract contains six sec- 
tions devoted to as many arguments against 
the allowance of the Scriptures in the verna- 
cular; and is possibly the earliest extant 
statement in English controversy of the op- 
ponent's case. 

The first argument is that the use of the 
vernacular would quickly lead to multiplica- 
tion of erroneous copies, while Latin copies, 
being written and read in the universities, 
are easily corrected. 2. That human under- 
standing is insufficient for all the difficulties 
of Scripture. The knowledge of God is better 
gained by meditation and praver than by 
reading. 3. That in the celestial hierarchy the 
angels of lower order depend for illumination 
upon angels of higher order, who convey to 
them God's revelations, and that the church 
militant corresponds to the church triumph- 
ant. 4. That the teaching of the apostles 
was not by books, but by the power of the 
Spirit. And Christ himself in the temple 
asked the doctors, and did not read. 5. That 
if men were to read Scripture for themselves, 
disputes would soon arise. 6. That in Christ's 
body each member has its proper office, but if 
ever^'one may read, then the foot becomes the 
eye ; and who would offer a book to a joint 
of his foot ? Butler also wrote a tract * De 
Indulgent i is,* of which Bale saw a copy which 
had belonged to the Minorites at Heading ; 
four books of comment arv on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard ; one book treating of various 
questions; and several other works which his 
biographers do not specify. To Reading he 
is said to have removed from Oxford, and 
there, according to Pits, he died about 1410. 

[Bales Collectanea de Script t. Anglis, a MS. 
in the Bodl. Lib., *Selden supra, 64,' p. 215; 
Bale's Script t. Brit. Catalogue, Basle, 1557i 
p. 637; Merton Coll. MS. 68, ff. 202-4; Pits, 
X)e Aoglise Scriptoribus, Par. 1619; TaDoer's 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib. 1748; Madden's and Forshall's 
Pref. to Wycliffe's Bible, Oxford, 1850, i. xxziii.; 
Brewer's Monumenta Franciscana, Lond. 1868, 
pp. 538, 561.] W. D. M. 

BUTLER, WILLLAM (1535-1618), phy- 
sician, was bom at Ipswich, and educated at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, of which he became 
fellow. He graduated M.A., and waa pro- 
bably incorporated in that degree at Oxford 
in 1563. In October 1572 the university of 
Cambridge granted him a license to practise 
physic, he having then been a regent in arts 



for six years. He was usually styled Doctor, 
though he never took the decree of M.D. 
He acquired the most extraordinary reputa- 
tion in his profession, and it is said that ' he 
was the first Englishman who quickened 
Galenical physic with a touch of Paracelsus, 
trading in chemical receipts with great suc- 
cess.' In October 1612 ne was summoned 
from Cambridge to attend Henry, prince of 
Wales, in his last illness. Although Sir 
Edward Peyton has not scrupled to cite 
Butler*8 opinion that the prince was poisoned, 
it appears that, in common with tne other 
physicians, he entertained no such suspicion 
\Secret Hist, of the Court 0/ James /, ii. 247, 
346V In November 1614 Butler attended 
the Idn^ at Newmarket for an injury received 
in hunting ; and when the king was at Cam- 
bridge in May 1615 he visited Butler and 
stayed with rum nearly an hour. Butler 
lived in the house of John Crane, a cele- 
brated apothecary of Cambridge, and many 
anecdotes are recorded of his eccentricities 
and empirical mode of practice. Aubrey 
relates: *The Dr. lyeing at the Savoy in 
London, next the water side where was a 
balcony look*t into the Thames, a patient 
came to him that was grievously tormented 
with an ague. The Dr. orders a boate to be 
in readinesse under his windowe, and dis- 
coursed with the patient (a ^nt.) in the bal- 
cony, when on a signaU given, 2 or 3 lusty 
fellowes came behind the gent, and threw 
him a matter of 20 feete into the Thames. 
This surprize absolutely cured him.' 

Butler died at Cambridge on 29 Jan. 
1617-18, and was buried in Great St. MarVs, 
On the south side of the chancel of that 
church there is a mural monument with his 
bust, in the costume of the period, and a 
Latin inscription in which ne is termed 
* Medicorum omnium quos prsesens cetas vidit 
facile Princeps.' 

Butler left his estate to his friend John 
Crane, and he was a benefactor to Clare 
Hall, to which he bequeathed many of his 
books and 260/. for the purchase of a gold 
communion cup. Thirty-five years after his 
death * his reputation was still so great, that 
many empyrics got credit among the vulgar 
by claiming relation to him as having served 
him and learned much from him.' In the 
reign of Charles U there w^as in use in Lon- 
don * a sort of ale called Dr. Butler's ale.' 
His portrait has been engraved by S. Pass. 

[Addit. MSS. 5810. p. 28, 5863. f. 876; Aikin's 
Biog. Memoirs of Medicine, 186 ; Blomefield's 
Collectanea Cantab. 92; Cambrid^ Portfolio, 
490 ; Cooper's Annals of Camb. iii. 78 f», 94 fi, 
119-124; Lives of Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Mayor; 
Fuller's Hist, of the Univ. of Camb., ad. Pridntt 



and Wright, 307; Fuller'* WorthipB (1662), 

8nffi>lk, 67 ; Granger's Biag. Hiat. of Eaglnnd 

nSS4), ii. 110; Hurl. M.S. 7Uia, f. 30 ^ Hist. 

"1^ Comm. 3n! Bpp. 172, 8th Rep. 2fl9, TUi 

J«p. 188; haUtn wiiiieii by Kminont Poreotis 

■In ibe SeTeareenth aail Eigbtcantli Caniories 

KflSta). ii., pt. i- 2eS ; LeliLod's ColldcUnvu, v. 

lie? ; Pftrkcr'E Hiet. uf tha Unic. uf Crnub. 43 ; 

jr»ekiud-» Life of Fenwr. 2*; Wndd's Snge ■ 

fdutmrpae, 31 : WiTiwood'a MemoriatH. ill. 429 ; 

P'Wood'i F»sti OioB. (Bliss), i. 183.] T. C. 

BUTLEB, WJXLLAM AECIIER , 
(1614 f-lSiS), profenRor of moral pliiloaophy i 
in the unirereity of Dublin, was bom of an i 
old and respectable family at Auoeryille, 
near Clonioel, Ireland. Tbcyearof lus birth 
ii nncerlain, but it is believed lo have been 
1614. Uia fatber was a member of the | 
MMblifthed cliurch of Ireland, his mother a , 
Bmnui catholic. Through her influence the 
boy was b«ptUt-d and educated a« a mem- 
ber of the church M whicli she belonged. 
While Butler waa a, child his parenia re- 
mereil to OamaTilhi, on the river suir, about 
two milea from the town of Cahir. The beau- 
tifol landscape made a deep impreMbn on 
fcia feelings and imagination — an impression 
which lived in hia verse. At nine years old 
be becune a tcboolboyut the endowed school 
of Clotunel. He was a modest, retiring boy, 
a fkrourite with the master, and beloved by 
Ilia Gompaoiona. Here he vae an easier, dis- 
DurnTe reader, already attracted by meta- 
nbyeical study, but also givitig many leisure 
OOUta to poetry and lo music, in which he 
Mquired considerable skill. He eapecially 
distinguished himself by hispublic speaking 
fi» ' oratory ' eihibitione. While at school, 
iftbout two yenrs before entering college, But^ 
ler pueed over from the Komun catholic to 
tiw eatablished church. Il ia said that a 
oil given to hia moral nature by hia Con- 
or's dealinga with his conscience led him 
U exuninetbi- grounds of his creed, and that 
'tW fbiuid his own way by study and medila- 
lioo from his earW lo his later faith. 

On enti>ring Trinity College, Dublinj he 
ma quickly recognised an a youth of bright 
liit«llecl, generous feeling, and varied cul- 
'ttire. His priRe coroposiltons in prose and 
le attmoted the attention of the hends of 
'the coUhsu, and while still an undergniduntit 
lie contnouied a considerable body of writ- 
ings — poems and essays, critical, hist orii^al, 
tna speculative — to the ' Dublin University 
ilteviiew.' In the debates of the College His- 
torical Society he took a leading part, and in 
1835 delivered, as auditor of the society, an 
•ddmsa which was printed. InNoTemberl8.34 
look jilace the first eiaminalion for the newly 
iiulitutisd priie of Bioderatorship in logic and 



ethics, and Butler's name stands lira I upon the 
roll of moderators. Having thus obtained 
with honours his B.A. degree, he continued 
for two years ia residence as a scholar. Hia 
firiends designed him for the bar, but hia 
taslt^ and habits were I hose of a student and 
a man of leltera. By the oierlions of Pro- 
vost Lloyd a professorship of moral philQ»>< 
phy mas founded in 1837. and Butler waaat 
once appointed to the chair. At the soma 
time, having been ordained a. clergyman of 
the church of Ireland, he was presented by 
the board of Trinity Colle^ lo the preb«nd 
of Cloedehorlia, in the diocese of Kapboe, 
county of Donegal, where he resided, except 
when his professorial duties required his pro- 



was,' says Mr. Woodward, ' the most indefa- 
tigable of pastors,' In li^2 he was re-elected 
to the chair of moral philosophy, and pro- 
moted to the rectory of Raymoghy, in the 
same diocese oi Clonduhorko, His sermon 
* Primiti^-e Church Principles not iuconaiafc- 
ent with Universal Chriatian Sympathy' 
(1842),preachedatlhevi*italionof the united 
dioceses of Derry and liaphoe, 1643, was pub- 
lished at therequestof the hiahopand clergy. 
In 1844 he visited the English lakes, and mada 
the acquaintance of Wordsworth. It waa on 
a walk lo Loughrigff Fells, in which Word»- 
wort h waa accompanied by B ut ler,Are hdeacon 
Hare, and Sir William Rowan Hamilton, that 
the poet observed the daisy-shadow i 
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sette ' a series of ' Lettera on Mr. Newman's" 
Theory of Development,' collectod after hia 
death into a volume ('Lettera on the Deve- 
lopment of Chrielian Doctrine;' a reply to 
J, H. Newman, edited by Dean WoodVard, 
Dublin, ISoOl. During the Irish famine of 
1816-7Butler'BBXertion9were untiring: 'lite- 
rature, philosophy, and divini I y were all post- 
poned lo the labours of relieving officer to hia 
parish.' During the closing months of 1847 
and the firal six months of the following year, 
Butler was engaged in preparation for a work 
on faith, and collected with this object a vast 
mass of theological material ; but the work 
was never to be cnmpleled. Ou Trinity Sun- 
day 1848 he preached the ordination sermon 
in the church of Dunboe ; five days Inter, on 
his way home, he waa stricken with fever, 
the reaiUt of a chil! following the eicesaive 
heat of midsummer exercise. On o July 1t48 
be died. He was buried in the churchyard 
of Lis own parish. Butler's lectures as pro- 
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fessor were remarkable for the lar^e grasp of 
his subject, his aspiring views, and power of 
eloquent exposition. A noble person and 
countenance added to the impressiveness of 
his delivery. The same eloquence appears, 
with perhaps more appropriateness, in the 
sermons which he adaressed to educated 
audiences ; with rustic hearers he could be 
plain and simple. In his lectures on Plato, 
perhaps the most important thought is that 
the Platonic idea was no mere mistaken form 
of abstract notion, but was Plato*8 mode of 
expressing the fact that there is an objective 
element m perception. Butler's * Lectures 
on the History of Ancient Philosophy,* 2 vols, 
were edited after his death with notes, by 
W. H. Thomson (Cambridge, 1856). The 
second volume, which is chiefly occupied 
with Plato, is the more valuable of the two. 
Two volumes of 'Sermons Doctrinal and 
Practical' have been published, the first series 
edited with a memoir of his life by the Rev. 
Thomas Woodward (Dublin, Hodges and 
Smith, 1849, 3rd. ed. Cambridge, 1865) ; the 
second series, edited by J. A. Jeremie (Cam- 
bridge, 1856). Besides his manv poems and 
prose articles contributed to tlie 'Dublin 
Universi^ Review/ he published a sermon 
on the ' Eternal Life of Christ in Heaven,* 
in first series of sermons for Sundays, &c., 
edited by Alex. Watson (Joseph Masters, 
1846) ; a sermon on * Self Delusion as to our 
State before God ' (Dublin, 1842) ; a sermon 
on the * Atonement,' in a volume of sermons 
on that subject published by the Religious 
Tract Society (no date) j and a memoir of 
Mrs. Hemans prefixed to her 'National 
Lyrics and Songs for Music ' (Dublin, Curry 
and Co. 1839). 

[Memoir by Woodward, prefixed to the first 
series of Butler^s Sermons ; article on Butler by 
J. T. Ball, afterwards Lord Chancellor of Ireland., 
in Dublin University Review, May 1842 ; article 
*The late Professor Butler/ in same Review, 
July 1849.] E. D. 

BUTT, GEORGE (1741-1795), divine 
and poet, was the son of Dr. Carey Butt, phy- 
sician, of Lichfield, at whose house it is said 
that Dr. Johnson when a boy was a con- 
stant visitor (Hawkins, Life of Johnson, p. 6), 
though this must have been before Butt was 
bom, 26 Dec. 1741. The Butts were of the 
same family as Henry VXIFs phvsician, Butts, 
though they had dropped the final s. After 
receiving his early ediication at the grammar 
school at Stafibrd, Butt was admitted, through 
the influence of his father's friend Thomas 
Newton (afterwards bishop of Bristol), on 
the foundation at Westminster in 1766, and 
was thence elected to Christ Church, Oxford, 



in 1761, where he ^aduated B.A. in 1766, 
M.A. in 1768, taking the degrees of B.D. 
and D.D. on 29 Oct. 1793. Having received 
deacon's orders in 1765, he was appointed 
to the curacy of Leigh, Stafiordshire, which 
he shortly afterwards resigned for the post 
of private tutor to the son of Sir E. W in- 
nington of Stanford Court, Worcestershire, 
and in October 1767 accompanied his pupil 
to Christ Church. While acting as young 
Winnington's tutor, Butt, his daughter 
Mrs. Sherwood says, *kept company with 
the noblemen and gentlemen, commoners 
of Christ Church, to whom the vivacity of 
his genius rendered his society acceptable,' 
thouffh he was careful not to forget what 
was due to his profession. In 1771 he was 
presented by Sir E. Winnington to the rec- 
tory of Stanford and the vicarage of Clifton, 
and in 1773 married Martha Sherwood, the 
daughter of a London silk merchant . Expen- 
sive habits and especially his love of company 
had by this time involved him in debt. He 
was rescued from his difficulties by the good 
management of his wife, who, among other 
economical schemes, persuaded him to take 
private pupils. With these pupils, mostly 
young men of good family, he was popular, 
though his desultory mode of imparting in- 
struction could not &ave been of much benefit 
to them. In 1778 he was presented by New- 
ton, now bishop of Bristol, to the vicarage of 
Newchurch, in the Isle of Wight, which he 
held along with Stanford, where he continued 
to reside. About this time he occasionally 
joined the coterie of Lady Miller at Batheas- 
ton, and dropped verses into her vase. He ex- 
changed the living of Newchurch for the rec- 
tory of Notgrove, Gloucestershire, in 1788, 
ana the same year was appointed chaplain in 
ordinary to the king, and gave uptaking pupils. 
In 1787, on application from Dr. MarKham, 
his old master at Westminster, he was pre- 
sented by Lord Foley to the rich vicarage of 
Kidderminster, which he held along witn his 
other cures. He changed his residence to Kid- 
derminster the next year, and lived there on 
good terms with the many dissenters of the , 
town. In 1794 he returned to Stanford, and 
used to ride into Kidderminster to do duty. 
On 30 June 1795 he was struck with palsy, 
and died on 30 September following at Stan- 
ford, where he was buried. He left a son, 
John Martin Butt, who took orders and be- 
came the author of some theological works, 
and two daughters, afterwards the well- 
known authoresses, Mrs. Cameron and Mrs. 
Sherwood. Butt published * Isaiah versified,' 
1784, with a dedication to the king ; several 
sermons on special occasions, ana in 1791 
Sermons ' in 2 vols, dedicated to Dr. Mark- 
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bun, ftrclibialiop uf Yitrk; 'Poems'iD '2 vols. 
1793,<lt.ili«it«l to liie IXoii. Geor({e Annesley, 
iftt^nMiril^ Lord Vulentia, oae at his former 
Upile. Someof the^^pnems had lieen Hlreadf 
rutted. Tliey are devoid of beauty, power, 
lid originnlitv. Om- of tliotn, written onthe 
iMtb of Dr. Jo1iii9on, is u dialogue betweeo 
Cbest«riield niid Onrrick inlhe Eljsian 
, and repreeeDiM Oarrick conversing 
rilb ' Avon's burd on those supeiior minds 
at Mure hia dny were gifted to produce 
i*ir tboiij^his Rbrond.' !□ 1777 Butt sub- 
itled a piny entitled 'Tiinoli-on' to Onrrick. 
ith whom he was on terms of fripndsliip. 
ick told llim tliat tbe play eoiild not be 
stMnl, but professed himself un- 
to point out any iBults in it, a declara- 
thal has been taken by Butt's bio- 
iphvrs a^ a bijjh compliment. 'Timoleon ' 
not appear t.o hare been acted or pub- 
i. He publiBhcd either in or after iTSl | 
ilMCt entitled ' The Practice of Liberal Ketj- ; 
rindimted,' which he wrote in defence of hia I 
nenil Richard Valpy of Reading:, when a ter- ! 
Don of Valpys was attacked by certain Cal- 
rinista. At the time of his death he was en- 
siled in corFGctinn a relifpous novel ^hich 
ne»e«ins to hare called 'Felicia.' This booh ' 
va» wlited and published bv hie daughter, | 
iSra. Sherwood, in 2 vols. 1824, under the . 
litis of' The Spanifib Daughter;' it is a dreary , 



1 Auiobio- 

foy. G. Butt in Valpy'a Poems spoken ut 

Ewuliiig. 2^5-204 ; Nath'e'WonK^Iorshlre, i. 2fi0, 

1.371; Weleh'A Alomiii Wistmon. 376. where 

be Spkniib Daughter is incarrectly described na 

pUy: Gent. Mug. I7SS, vol. Ixv. pt. iiji. 0G9; 

Iu^oIb'r Lit. Anecd ii. 73B.] W. H. | 

BUTT, ISAAC (1813-1879), Irish poll- I 

_iciiui, only son of Iht Rev. Robert Butt, 

rector of ^tranorlur, county Done^d, by 

■" Tkeley, daughter of the Rev. R. Coi, of 

ivisb, coantv Donegal, was bom at Olenfin, 

Donegal, 6 Sept. 1813, and educated at 

S Royal School, Raphoe, entered Trinity 

CdI1u«, Dublin, as a scholar in 1832, took 

lit B.A. ISS-i, LL.B. 1836, M.A. and 

IXJ). 1640. During his colle^ate course 

published a translation of the 'Oeorgics' 

Virgit, and other classical brochures. 

irhich 8hriw«il a highlv finished taste and 

BcboUnthip. In 1833 he was one of the ori- 

Kuwl founden of the 'Dublin University 

Sisgaiinv.' of which he was editor from 

AugU»llfi34t»l^%. He was for many years 

M COQIributur to its pagi^s. chiefly of political 

mtJclna and reviews : but he also wrote for it 

MDto lalen under the general title of ' Chap- 
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t«rs of College Romance.' In 18311 he waa 
appointed to the chnir of politico! economy, 
which was then founded by Archbishop 
Whtttely, and he continued in thechiiiruntQ 
1641. Having been called to the Irish bar 
November 1S38, the high reputalion which 
he had already won obtained for him a con- 
siderable share of practice. The old cor- 
E oration of Dublin selected him as the junior 
urrister to plead their cause at the bar of 
the House of Ijords 1640, and although he 
ikiled to induce that ansemblv to reject the 
Municipal Reform Bill, he added to bis own 
prestige, and returning' to Ireland was elected 
an alderman of the new corporation, He 
took an active part in the politics of the day, 
and was regarded as one of the ablest cham- 
pions of the conservative cause. He entered 
the lists against O'Connell, opposed him in 
the corporation debates, and carried on & 
counter agitation to that of the liepeal As- 
sociation m 1843. 

He wrotefor the conservative press on both 
aides ofthe Channel, andestablished in Dublin 
a weekly newspaper, called the ' Protestant 
Guardian.' This was afterwards amalgamated 
with the ' Warder," with which he then be- 
came connected. The lord chancellor. Sir 
Edward Sugden, called him to the inner bar 
2 Nov. 1844. Butt was retained aa counsel 
i.D many great causes, and was one of those 
who defended Smith O'Brien and other pri- 
Boners in the state trials of 18.18. Un 8 May 
1SS2 he entered parliament as member for 
Harwich; but he was not longin undisturbed 
jiossession of the scat, for in the same year 
there was a ifeneral election, and he then 
offered himself as a liberal-conservative for 
the borough of Toug-bal. This apjieara to 
liave been bis first divergence from the straight 
track of conson-atism. He was opposed by 
Sir J. M'Kennn, but was elected, and sat from 
July 1852 to Julv I86n. Previously to this, 
on 17 Nov. 1859, he had been called to (he 
English bar at the Inner Temple. About 
the year 1864 he returned to Ireland, and 
resumed his practice in the Four Oourta. 
The Fenian prisoners, beset by many and 
serious difficulties aa to theirdefence, turned 
to him as one whose name alone was a tower 
of strength. For the grcnter part of four 
years, 1865-9, sacrificing to a conaideriibla 
extent a splendid practice in more lucratird 
cmgagements, he busied himself in the pro- 
longed and desperate effort of their defence. 
In 1869 he accepted the position of presi- 
dent of the Amnesty Association. Another 
opportunity of entering parliament now pra- 
■sented itself He waa chosen to represent th* 
■city of Limerick 20 Sept. 1871, and to taka 
. the leadership of the name Rule party. Hs 
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soon became the one great figure in Irish 
popular politics. Butt wns prolmbl y tbe in- 
ventor or the phrase Home Rule. He was 
certainly the first to use it ns an effective 
election ery. Soon it was taken up and 
echoed bv men of all shades of political 
opinion throughout the kingdom of Ireland, 
Latterly he found himself unable to manage 
the party he h»d created. It would perhaps 
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party broke the leader'i 
heart. A man in his sixty-sixth year, who 
had lived hard nnd worked hard, and who, 
besides his many public anxieties, had private 
troubles, was not in a fit state to rcBiet a 
severe illnesB, He died at Roebuck Cottage, 
near Dundrum, county Dublin, fi May 1879, 
and was buried at Stranorlar 10 May. 

The foUowingis a list of writings to which 
his name is found appended : 1. 'Ovid's Fasti 
Translated,' 1833. 2, ' An Introductory Lec- 
ture del ivered before t helJni versityof Dubli n,' 
1837. 3. ' The Poor Law Bill for Ireland, 
examined in a Letterto Lord Viscount Jlor- 
peth,' 1837. 4. ' Irish Corporation Bill. A 
Speech at the Bar of the House of Lords,' 
1840. 5. 'Speech delivered at the Great 
Protestant Meeting in DuhUn,' 1810. 6. 'A 
Voice for Ireland — the Famine in the Land : 
Wliat has been done and what is to be done P ' 
1847. 7. 'Zoologvand Civilisation; a Lec- 
ture delivered beftire the Royal Zoological 
Society of Ireland,' 1847. 8. 'The Rale in 
Aid; a Letter to the Earl of Rodeu,' 1849, 
9. ' The Transfer of Land by means of a ^ 
Judicial Asaurunce : its Praeticabilitv and ■ 
Advantages,' 1857, 10. 'The History of] 
Italy, from the Abdication of Napoleon I, 
with Introductory References to that of 
Earlier Times,' 1860. 11. 'llaniel Manin 
and Venice in 1848-49, by B. L. H. Mar- 
tin, with an introduction by laaac Butt,' 

12. 'Chapters of College Romance,' 1863. 

13, ' The Liberty of Teaching Vindicated : 
Beftections and Proposals on the subject of 
Iri-h National Education,' 1866, 14, 'The' 
Irish People and the Irish Land : a Letter 
to Lord Liffnrd,' 1867, 15. 'A Practical 
Treatise on the New Law of Compensation 
to Tenants in Ireland, and the other provi- 
sions of the Landlord and Tenant Act,'^1871. 

16, 'The Irish Deep-Sea Fisheriea; a Speech 
delivered at a meeting of the Home Go- 
vernment Association of Ireland,' 1874. 

17. ' Home Giovemnient for Ireland — Irish 
Federalism ; its Meaning,' 1874, of which 
four editions were printed. 18. 'TheProblem 
of Irish Education, an Attempt at itii Solu- 
tion,' 1875. 
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BUTTER, JOHN, M.D. (1791-1877), 
ophthalmic surgeon, was bom at Woodbury, 
near Exeter, on 22 Jan. 1791. He was edu- 
cated at Exeter grammar school, and studied 
for his profession at Devon and Exeter Hos- 
pital He obtained the M.D. degree at Edin- 
burgh in 1820, and was chosen a member of 
the Itojal Society in 1832. He waa appointed 
surgeon of the South Devon Militia, and ulti- 
mately settled at Plymouth, where he spe- 
ci^ly devoted himself to diseases of the eye. 
Along with Dr. Edward Moore, he was the 
originator of the Plymouth Eye Dispensary. 
He was the author of ' Ophthalmic Diseases,' 
1821, ' Dockvard Diseases, or Irritative Fever,' 
1825, and of various medical aud cbtrurgical 
memoirs. In recognition of his services to 
the dispensary he was, in 1854, presented 
with hisportrait, which hangs in the board 
room. He lost one eye through ophthalmic 
rheumatism, contracted by exposure while 
examining recruits for the Cnmea, and in 
1856 became totally blind. 

[Plymouth Western Daily Mercury, 15 Jan, 
1877.1 

BUTTER, NATHANIEL (d. 1684), prin- 
ter and journalist, was the son of Tiiomas 
Butter, a small London stationer, who died 
about 1589. His mother carried on the busi- 
ness after his father's death from 1589 to 
1694, when she married another stationer 
named Newbery. On 20 Feb. 16a5-4 Na- 
thaniel was admitted a freeman of the Sta- 
tioners' Company pfr vatrimonium,, and on 
4 Dec, 1604 he entered on the company's re- 

S'sters his first publication (' The Life and 
eath of Cavaliero Dick Boyer'). On 12 Feb, 
1604-6 he obtained permission to print '"The 
Interlude of Henry the 8th" , , . if he get 
good allowance for it.' Between 1605 and 
1607 Butter published several sermons and 
tracts of no great value. On 26 Nov. 1607 
he, together with John Busby, undertook the 
publication of Shakespeare's 'Lear;' in 1009 
he printed Dekker's ' Belman of London,' 
and in 1611 ho published a folio edition of 
Chapman's translation of the ' Iliad,' But 
from an early date he turned his attention 
to the compilation and publication of pam- 
phlet* of news, and in tliis department he 
subsequently achieved very eminent success. 
He issued in June 1006 an account of two 
recent murders, one of them being the famous 
'Yorkshire tragedy;' on 24 Ai;g, a report 
of the trial of the Yorkshire murderer, Wal- 
tco' CeXvei\By [q. t.], which had taken place 
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i«y or two prerioHBly ; on 25 June IflO" 
•"He and trBgicHl discourse' of tht- eipe- 

1 to Ouiana in 1606; on 19 May 1608 
8 from Longb flbyie in Irelnna ; ' on 
18 1609 • The Origmall Ground of the 
t WanvB of Sweden;' and in 1611 i 
• frBmSpBin; On 23 M«y 1022 two! 

lore, Nicholna Bourne and Thomaa ■ 

cier, issued the first citunt copy of 'Thu [ 

eekly Newes from Italy, Oenaanic, &c.,' 

[1 this wae continued at weekly intervals [ 

'he «amt> publishers until 35 Sept. of the 

e y^ar, when Butter and one "WilliatD 

" J produced arivalquorlo sheet entitled 

m from moat porta of Christendom.' 

ID was Butter'a first attempt at nnewspaper, 

" ' e inunedinte success warranted him in 

g two days later, in conjunction with 

as Archer, another budget of news from 

r continent, written (probably by himself) 

le form of letters from foreign corrospon- 

. From this date Batter made journal' 

'la chief businese, compiling and issuing 

._.« of news at very frequent intervals, 

e of which exeeedm a week, and his en- 

« Tirtuallr created the London prMS. 

2 May 1023 an extant copy of a publi- 
n of ' The Newes of the present week,' 
m1 by Butter, Bourne, and Shefibrd, bore 
aber (31) for the first lime. The title 
a noirs-^heet varied very much t some- 

» it was headed 'More Newes,' sometimes 

it Jf ewes,' and at other times ' The "Weekly 

-res enntinued.' Ail were mainly compiled 

[0 similnraheetspublisbed abroad, end gave 

'e information about home aifairg, but un- 

lately the extant sets are so incomplete 

lo very positive statemeut con be made 

rat their content*. Butter soon gained no- 

r aa an industrious collector of news, 

tssAtiriscdbythedramatists. BenJon- 

n ridiculed him in 1626 in his ' Staple of 

r under the title of 'Cymbal;' Fletcher 

in the 'Fair Maid of the Tun;' 

inhis'LoveTrielre.' In 1630 he 

m of half-yearly volumes of col- 

^ n news, under such title* as 'The 

a Intelligencer,' ' The Swedish Intel- 

r,' and so forth. On 20 Dec. Ift38 

B I gTant*>d to Butter and Nicholas 

Bourne the ri^ht of ' printing and publishing 

all matter of history or news of any foreign 

pUoe or kingdom since the first beginning of 

**"« !at« German wara tothepresent, and also 

aalating and publishing in the English 

> all news, novels, gazettes, cuirantes, 

jl occurrences ibat concern foreitni parts, 

r the t«Tm of twenty-«ne years, thev pav- 

e yewly towards the repair of St, Paul's 

in> of lOr (Cat. State Papen, Dom. 

),p. 1B2). At the end of 1639 the li- 



censer of the press prohibited But ter's weekly 
sheet, and on 11 Jan. I<J40he issued a 'Con- 
tinuation of the Forraine Occurrents for 5 
wcieks last past . . . examined and licensed by 
a better and more impartial! hand than here- 
tofore.' Butter had raried his news sheeta 
in his later years with a few plavs. In 1630 
he i ssued the second part, of Dekfcer's ' Honest 
Whore;' but on 21 May 16.39 he 

the copyrights of all plsys in ^ 

sion to a printer named Flessher. By I&U 
Butter appears to hare retired from business; 
he was then more than seventy vears old, 
and the competition of journalists during the 
civil war was intense. In Sroith's'Obituary' 
(Camden Soe. p. 60) Butter's death is re- 
corded thus: 'Feb. 22[1663-4]Nath, Butter, 
an old stationer, died very poor.' 

[.4rbar8 Transcript ot the Stationers' Hsgis- 
ters, ii. 736, iii. 377 et aeq. ; F. K. Hunt's Th« 
Fourth EBtatflC18J50), i. ID-Sl; Alex.Andreva'a 
Hist, of Brit. Jaumnlimn, !. 2S-3g ; Nicbols's 
Lit. Aaecd. iv. 38-9^ Ben Jnuson's Works, ed. 
Giffiird; British MusBum Collection of New»- 
papsm.] 8. L. L. 

BtrTTER, WILLIAM (1726-1800), phy- 
sician, was a nalivf of the Orkneys, and 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, where he 
graduated M.D. in 1761, After practiainR 
for some years at Derhv, having olitained 
some note bj^ his treatises ' On the Kink- 
Cough ' (hooping cough ), London, 1773, and 
' On Puerperal Fevers,' London, 1775, he re- 
moved to London, where he died ou 23 March 
1805. He is said to have attempted to open 
the carotid artery of a patient at the Edin- 
burgh Infirmary, and to have only desisted 
wben the patient fainted aAer the first inu- 
sion. He is described as ' too much imdet 
the influence of very favourite hypotheses' 
{^Catalogue of Living Englith AuOmr», 1799, 
L 401). Besides the above his writina^ in- 
clude 'A Method of Cure for Stone,' Edin- 
burgh, 1754; "Dissertstiodefrigorequntenua 
morbomm causa,' Edinbm^h, 1767; 'Diseer- 
tatio de arleriotomia,' Edinburgh, 1761 ; ' A 
Treatise on Infantile Remittent Fever,' Lon- 
don, 1782 i ' An Improved Method of Open- 
inp the Temporal Artery,' London, ifSS; 
' \ Treatise on Angina Pectoris,' London, 
1791; 'A Treatise on the Venereal Rose,' 
London, 1799. 

[New Catalogue of Living Eoglish Authon 
(I79B), i. 400; Geot. JTb^. Iiit. 29*, 6S0 ; 
Mimk'fj CoUoge uf PhyEi«ian.? (187S), ii. SflU.l 

n. T. B. 

BUTTERFIELD, ROBERT (f. 1629), 
controversialist., received his acadeniical edu- 
cation at St. John's College, Oambridffe, as a 
member of which housa he proceeds B.A. 
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in 1622-3, M.A. in 1626, and took orders. 
When the puritan divine, Henry Burton 
[q. v.], attacked Bishop Hall, Butterfield, 
with youthful zeal, hastened to champion the 
bishop's cause in a pamphlet entitled * Mas- 
chil ; or, a Treatise to give instruction touch- 
ing the State of the Church of Rome ... for 
the Vindication of . . . the Bishop of Exeter 
from the cavills of H. B., in his Book in- 
tituled "The Seven Vialls,"' 12mo, 1629. 
Burton was not slow to reply ; for the same 
year he published his * Babel no Bethel. . . . 
In answer to Huffh Cholmley's Challenge 
and Rob. Butterfidd's " Maschil," two mas- 
culine Champions for the Synagogue of Rome,' 
wherein he retorts, not without point, on 
Butterfield's boyish presumption and too evi- 
dent desire to parade his classical and pa- 
tristic learning, wishing him * more ripenesse 
of yeares, and more soundnesse of judgement, 
beiore he doe any more handle such deepe 
controuersies.* Burton was sent to the Fleet 
prison for his pamphlet. Another reply was 
published about the same time, under the title 
of * Maschil Unmasked,' in which the writer, 
Thomas Spencer, gent., author of ' The Art of 
Logick,' seeks to supply the defects of his 
learning and also logic oy versatility of abuse. 

[Cooper's New Biographical Dictionary, 834 ; 
Brit. mW Cat.] G. G. 

BUTTERFIELD, SWITHUN {d. 1611), 
miscellaneous writer, is supposed to have 
been a member of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, as by his will, wherein he is de- 
scribed as of Cambridge, gentleman, dated 
1608, and proved in the university court on 
21 Dec. 1611, he gave to that college 10/. to 
buy books, also his manuscripts which are 
enumerated below, and his geometrical in- 
struments and other curiosities. 

He was author of: 1. *A Summarie of 
the Principles of Christian Religion, selected 
in manner of Common-Places out of the 
Writings of the best Diuines of our Age,* 
London, 1582, 8vo. 2. *A Catechism, or 
the Principles of the true Christian Religion : 
breifelie selected out of manie good books,' 
London, 1590, 8vo. Licensed also to John 
Flasket, 20 June 1600. 3. ' A great Abridge- 
ment of the Common Lawes,' MS. 4. ' An 
Abridgement of the Civil Lawes,' MS. 5. * Col- 
lect ion of Policies in Peace and War,' MS., 
written in 1604. 6. * A Book of Physic and 
Surgery,* MS. 7. * A Book of Controversie 
out of Bellarmine, &c.,' MS., written in 1606. 
8. * A Book of Common-Place in Religion,' 
MS., written in 1606. 

[MS. Baker, xxvi. 118 ; Ames's Typogr. An- 
tiquities, ed. Herbert, 1108, 1344, 1378; Cooper's 
Athense Cantab, iii. 53.] T. C. 



BUTTERWORTH, EDWIN (1812- 
1848), Lancashire topographer, was the t«nth 
and youngest child 01 James Butterworth 
[q. v.], and was bom at Pitses, near Oldham, 
on 1 Oct. 1812. He followed in the foot- 
steps of his father, whom he assisted in his later 
works, but was more given to statistical re- 
search. When Mr. Edward Baines undertook 
the preparation of a history of Lancashire, he 
found a useful colleague in Edwin Butter- 
worth, who visited many parts of the coimty 
in order to collect the requisite particulars. 
During the six years in which he was engaged 
by lllr. Baines he travelled on foot through 
nearly every town and villa^ in the coimty. 
His own notes and those of his father formed a 
large mass of manuscript materiaL So exten- 
sive was it that in 1 847 he conceived the idea of 
issuing a history of the coimty in fifty volumes, 
each of which, while part of the general series, 
should also be complete in itself. This pro- 
ject was encouraged by the Earl of Ellesmere. 
Overtures were made to Samuel Bamford, as 
it was thought that his pleasant style and 
Butterworth's facts would make a popular 
combination. The suggestion was roughly 
treated by the ' Radical,' and Butterworth's 
death occurred before such a plan could have 
been completed. In addition to his share of 
Baines's 'Lancashire ' the following are from 
the pen of Butterworth : 1. * Biography of 
Eminent Natives, Residents, and Benefactors 
of the Town of Manchester,' Manchester, 
1829. 2. * A History of Oldham in Lanca- 
shire,' London, 1882. 3. *A Chronological 
History of Manchester brought down to 1834,' 
second edition, Manchester, 1834. The first 
edition was the ' Tabula Mancuniensis ' of his 
father; a third edition appeared in 1834. 

4. * An Historical Description of the Town 
of Heywood and Vicinity,' Heywood, 1840. 

5. * A Statistical Sketch of the County Pala- 
tine of Lancaster,' London, 1841. 6. 'An 
Historical Account of the Towns of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Stalybridge, and Dukinfield,' 
Ashton, 1842. 7. * Views of the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway, drawn from nature and 
on stone by A. F. Tait, with a descriptive his- 
tory by Edwin Butterworth,' London, 1845, 
folio. 8. 'Historical Sketches of Oldham, 
by the late Edwin Butterworth, with an ap- 
pendix containing the history of the town to 
the present time, Oldham, 1856. The pre- 
vious edition appeared in 1847. 

In addition to these labours Butterworth 
acted as correspondent for the Manchester 
newspapers, ana was for a considerable time 
registrar of births and deaths for the township 
of Chadderton. He is described by those who 
knew him as genial and modest. Such of his 
books and manuscripts as had not been acci- 
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mtallT diapereed were piirciiaa»J by Mt^srs. 

' "^t Brothera, nndbylhem pnwoutod lo the 

Iwin Lycfium. Butterworth died of ty- 

WdfevBron 19 April 1848. Iii!6S9amo- 

ment to htH momory was erecUxl by public 

iiiOryenucresCi'niiiteryiOldhani. 

u books Are tiow for this most part sc&rce 

d difficult In olil«iu, 

■ [Local Not«s &Dd QaericB from fhe Mancheater 

— ■'ian, 187+-6; Indei Catalogue of the Mun- 

! Free Library, BafereBce IlepiinmBnt, 

uichnder. 1679. Hiatoriinl Skelches of Olii- 

1. 18Sn ; Fishwick'sLancaahii'e Library. 187 S.l 

W. E. A. A, 

BUTTERWORTH, HE.VRy (1786- 

^"TO"), law publisher, was bom at Coventry 

"sb. 1780, being the son of a wealthy 

r merchant of that place, and ^rand- 

1 of the Rev. Jotm Butterworth fq, v.], 

Milt miiUBtfir of Coventry, WarwicKshire, | 

1 author of a ' Concordance of the Holy | 

"tursB.' Toimg- Henry was educated 

n the grammar school at Coventry, and 

rards at Brist^il. When fifteen years 

weotef^d the boolnelling establishment 

is uncle, Joicph Butterworth [t{. v.], in 

It Strpvt, London. Living in his nncle's 

acquainted with Lord 

»1, Lord Teignraouth, WiUiatn Wil- 

e,ZBcharyMacauIay,Dr.Adam Claclw, 

' I who were frequent giieals at his 

p. In 1818 he went into business 

own account, obtained the appoint- 

f law publisher to the queen, took a 

g jiart in the manag-ement of the Sta- 

' Company, and Decame the chief 

1 taw publisher. In 1823 he was 

a niembcr of the city council, but 

d other municipal offico. He sup- 

, generously church extension, and 

f s'Mial and christian institutions. He 

:ive member of the Society of An- 

In 1813 Butterworth married 

i Elixabeth H. Whitehead, daughter of 

' 'n Wliilefaead of the 4th Irish dragoon 

Hfi died at Upper Tooting, Surrev, 

. leso, aged 74. A painted glass 

■ waa placed in the choir of St. Paul's 

il by hie friends, as a mark of respect 
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RWORTH,JAMES( 1771- 1837), 

Bster topographer, was the youngest 

en children, and vi~as bom on 28 Aug. 

1 the parish of Ashton-undor-Lyne. 

ttntH wertj probably hnndloom weavers. 
_;nt the boy to school under Mr. John 
IT of Alt. Taylor allowed him a share 
ID isalrucliou of Uiu bwur classic. But- 



terwortli attained some skill in ornamental 
iifnmanship, Ho married in 1792 Hannah 
Boytou, by whom he had ten children ; the 
youngest, Edwin, attained, like his father, 
some distinction as a topographer. AfW 
many years spent in tuition, Butterworth 
acted for some years as postmaster of Old- 
hiun. He iiroduced a lengthy series of hooka 
aad pamphlets on the history of his native 
county, which record much that would have 
been forgotten but for his personal observa- 
tion. He died on 23 Nov. 1837. 

Hjs writings are: 1. 'A Dish of Hodge 
Podge, or a Collection of Poema by Paul Bob- 
bin, Esq., of Alt, near Oldhazn, Manchcater, 
printed for the author, 1800.' 2. 'KoehBr 
Vale/apoemprintedttt Oxford 1604. 3. 'An 
Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Town and Parochial Ohapelry of Oldham,' 
Oldham, 1817 ; a second »lition appeared in 
18313, 'The Rustic Muse, a collection of 

Eiems,' Oidhom, 1818. 4. ' A Se^^uel to the 
ancashire Dialect, by Paul Bobbin, Couzin 
German of the famous Tim Bobbin of merry 
memory,' Manchester, 1819; professedly writ- 
ten in the local dialects of the parishes of 
Ashton and Rochdale. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of ' Paul Bobbin,' and represents a 
thin, sharp-featured, largo-eyed man, with 
long and slightly curling hair. The plate is 
Hngraved by Slack from a drawing by But- 
terworth. 5. 'The Antiquities of Uie Town, 
and a Complete History of the Trade of Mon- 
chester,' Manchester, 1822 ; reissued in 1823 
as ' A Complet-e History of the Cotton Trade, 
Sic, by a person concerned in trade.' 6. ' His- 
tory and Description of the Town and Parish 
of Ashton-under-Lyne and the Village of 
Dukinfleld,' Ashton, 1823. 7, ' History and 
Description of the Towns and I'arishes of 
St*>ckport, Ashton-undni^Lyne, Mottram- 
Lonp-Den-Dale, and Glossop, with some me- 
morials of the late F. D. Aatley, Esq., of Du- 
kinfleld, and extracts trom his poems, with 
an cle^ to his memory,' Manchester, 1627, 
These four works appear also to have been 
issued separately ; the ' Memorials of F. D. 
Astley ' U dated 1828. 8. ' A History and 
Description of the Parochial Ghapelry of Sad- 
dleworth,' Manchester, 1828. 9. ' An Hia- 
torical and Topographical Account of the 
Town and Parish of Rochdale,' ManoheBter, 
1828. 10. 'The Instruments of Preemaaonry 
Moralised,' Manchester, 1829; a pamphlet. 
11. ' Tabula Mancunieusis, chronological ta- 
ble of the hiswry of Manchester,' Manchester, 
1829; thispomphlel is the foundation of Tim- 
perle/s ' Anuals of Manciester,' and the 
' Manchester Historical Recorder.' 12. ' A 
Quetteer of the Hundred of Salford," Man- 
cbestw, 1830 ; a pamphlet, 
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Some of his manuscripts were placed, with 
those of his youngest son, Edwin f^. v.], in 
the Oldham Lyceum. Many of his books 
have become scarce, and in addition to the 
list given above he is said to have published 
' Mancunium,' apoem. In a lett'er addressed in 
1802 to a Manchester bookseller he complains 
of lack of encouragement. * How would I 
exert myself could 1 find one single friend of 
genius amongst all the host of Paternoster 
Itow factors I ' He mentions that he has a 
work entitled * A Guide to Universal Manu- 
facture, or the web disclosed,' which he may 
submit ; ' but, if like the generality of your 
tribe, you are not willing to encourage a poor 
author, Fll commit the work to the fl^es 
and for ever renounce the business.' 

[Biographical Sketch by John Higson ; Ashton 
Beporter, 9 Oct. 1869 ; Skeat's Bibliography of 
English Dialects, 1875; Axon's Folk-^ng and 
Folk-Speech of Lancashire, 1870; Fishwick's 
Lancashire Library, 1876; Local Notes and 
Queries from the Manchester Guardian, 1874-6.] 

W. E. A. A. 

BUTTERWORTH, JOHN (1727-1803), 
baptist minister, was the son of Henry But- 
terworth, a pious blacksmith of Gk)oashaw, 
a village in Kossendale, Lancashire. He was 
one of five sons, of whom three, besides John, 
became ministers of baptist congre^tions. 
One of them named Lawrence, a mimster at 
Evesham, wrote two pamphlets ac^inst uni- 
tarian views. John was Dom 18 Dec. 1727, 
and went to the school of David Crosley, a 
Oalvinistic minister who had known John 
Bunyan. About the year 1763 he was ap- 
pointed pastor of Cow Lane Chapel, Coventry. 
With this congregation he remained upwards 
of fifty years, and died 24 April 1803, aged 75. 

He published, in 1767, * A New Concord- 
ance and Dictionary to the Holy Scriptures,' 
which was reprinted in 1786, 1792, and 1809. 
The last edition was edited by Dr. Adam 
Clarke. He also wrote ' A Senous Address 
to the Rev. Dr. Priestley,' 1790. 

His son, Joseph, and his grandson, Henry, 
are separately noticed. 

[Parry's Hist, of Cloughfold Baptist Church, 
p. 226 ; Newbigging's Forest of Bossendale, 
p. 176 ; Hargreaves's Life of Hirst, pp. 326, 366 ; 
Life of Adam Clarke, 1833, ii. 17, iii. 147; 
Poole's Coventry, p. 238.] C. W. S. 

BUTTERWORTH, JOSEPH (1770- 
1820), law bookseller, was son of the Rev. 
John Butterworth fq. v.], baptist minister of 
Coventry. He was bom at Coventry in 1770. 
At an early age he went to London, where 
he learned the business of a law bookseller, 
and founded a large and lucrative establish- 
ment in Fleet Street, in which lids nephew. 



Henry [q. v.], afterwards assisted him. His 
house became a resort of the leading phil- 
anthropists of the day. There Lords Liver- 
pool and Teimmouth, William Wilberforce 
and the elder Macaulav discussed their bene- 
volent schemes, and there the first meetings 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
were held. Butterworth liberally supported 
many philanthropic and christian institutions. 
He sat in parliament for several years as 
representative of Dover, and gave an inde- 

Sendent support to the government of the 
ay. In August 1819 he was appointed 
general treasurer of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society, which office he retained 
until his death. For many years he was a 
loyal member of the Wesleyan community, 
but maintained a generous spirit towards all. 
He was author of ' A General Catalogue of 
Law Books,' with their dates and prices ; a 
work of great value to members of the legal 
profession. He died at his house in Bedford 
Square, London, 30 June 1826, aged 56. 

[Sermon by Rev. Richard "Watson, 1826, in 
vol. ii. of Watson's Works; Minutes of the 
Methodist Conference.] W. B. L. 

BUTTEVANT, Viscount. [SeeBABBi, 
David Fitzjahss. j 

BUTTON, RALPH (d. 1680), canon of 
Christ Church under the Commonwealth, was 
the son of Robert Button of Bishopstown, 
Wiltshire, and was educated at Exet«r Col- 
lege, Oxford. He proceeded B.A. in 1630 ; 
in 1633 the rector of Exeter, Dr. Prideaux, 
recommended him to Sir Nathaniel Brent, 
the warden of Merton, for a fellowship in 
his college. The fellowship was conferred 
on him, and he became famous in the uni- 
versity as a successful tutor. Among his 
pupils were Zachary Bogan and Anthony k 
Wood. On the outbreak of the civil war in 
1642, Button, who sympathised with the 
parliamentarians, removed to London, and on 
l5 Nov. 1643 was elected professor of geo- 
metry at Gresham College, in the place of 
John Greaves. In 1647 he was nominated 
a del^ate to aid the parliamentary visitors 
at Oxfcrd in their work of reform, and ap- 
parently resumed his tutorship at Merton. 
On 18 Feb. 1647-8 Button was appointed by 
the visitors junior proctor ; on 11 April he 
pronounced a Latin oration before Fhilip, 
earl of Pembroke, the new chancellor of the 
university, and on 13 June he resigned his 
Gresham professorship. On 4 Aug. he was 
made canon of Christ Cnurch and public orator 
of the university, in the room of Dr. Henry' 
Hammond, who had been removed from those 
offices by the parliamentary commiasioiL At 
the same time Button declined to snpplicftte 



If the d™;ree of D.lJ. on tlie ffround of the 

cp^nstt ; it appfiirs from Wood tliat be had , 

Klhtii) Uiely married. Button showed eimUnr 

■ inilppendeDCi! in succwsafully resistinK the i 
iMidnnTour of the visitors to espel Edward i 
■Pocodi from the Hehrew and Arabic lecture- ' 
■.■hiponlliegroondof political diaafTection. Ac I 
B'tlie Uedtoration Button was (ejected from all 
I lui(iffic«eandhis place at Christ Church filled 
lliy r>r. Fell. LearinR Oaford, he retired to j 

■ Bnntford, where he iept a school, Baxter j 
K^ys that he waa soon omtrwards imprisoned 
rfcrsix months 'for teschingtwo knight's soos 
I in hie house, not baring taken the Oxford 
frntb.' At the date of the Declaration of 

^ence (1672) Button removed to Is- 
I linglon, and Sir Joseph Jekyil lived with 
I kin M Ills pupiL He died at Islington in 
r October 1680^ and was buried in the parish 
f church. A son died and was buried at the 
le. Baxter in ' RaliqiiicB Baxter!- 
I ann ' sptiobs of him an ' an esctUent scholar, 
1 but of greater excuUenc; ; a most humble, 
L worthv. godly man, of a plain, sincere heart 
I and blameless.' He left a daughter, who 
I narried Dr. Boteler nf Londoa. 

[Vood's Fasti Oxon. ed. Blisa. i. 608, ii. 107, 
I lSS-9 (wheco a memoir is giran) ; Wood's 
[ Onafaam Professors ; Baiter's Reliqnin.pt. lii. 
I Ml. 90, SS ; Palmer's NoncoDfonnist Memorial, 
I I, 315, iii. 136 1 Brodrick's UemoriolB of UertOD 
P OoUego: Bnrrovs's Parliomentaiy Visitation of 
I Oitonl (Camd. 6oc.)] S, L. L. 

BTTTTON, SiB THOMAS (d. 1634), ad- 

w mtral, fourth son of Uiles Button of \Vorl- 

I Ion, in Olamorganshire, entered the naval 

rvic»*of the crown about the year 1589. Of 

g «Mly corewr we have no exact informa- 

■ tkm, though liom casual notices we leant 

■ tbat, with occasional intervals of wild and 
^vren lawless frolic {Cal. S. P. Dom. 15 Jan. 
KlflDO), ha served with some distinction in 
Eltki West Indies and in Ireland. His good 
Bud efficient serviceat the siege of Kiitsaleis 
BMpeoiAU J reported ( CuL S. P., Carew, S2 Oct. 
ftlOi)l)> and won tijr him a pension of 6>. 8d. 
K* day, which was confirmed on Sfi March 
|:iaiM. It is not., however, till 1613 that he 

a prominetitly into notice, and then as 

|-tlie eoDunandcr of an e.Tpedition to search 

br the north-west passage, under the direct 

Mitroiiagt> of Prince Henry, in whose name 

U«iD£Cructions were drawn out. As captain 

B'Of the R«iBolution, with the Discovery pin- 

BXi4e« in company, Button put to sea early in 

■May, and in the following August explored 

Wtat the hrst time the coasts of Hudson'ii Bay, 

■ •nd namnd Nelson River after the master of 
Kths Btaioluliun. who died there, New Wales, 

d Button's Bay, lata which the river flows, 



Qnd where he wintered. For sue 
vice the ships' eompanies were but poorly pro- 
lidei], and great, numbers of them [lerished, 
nllhnugh gamn was plentiful. In tbi>follow-n 
ing Hpring and summer, with much enfeebled 
crcwti. Button succeeded in examining the 
west coast of Hudson's Bay, so far as 
render it certain that there was no psssage 
to the west in that direction, and as autumn 
approached be returned to England. He was 
shortly afterwards appointed admiral of the 
king's ships on the coast of Ireland. This 
office he held during the rest of his life, eser- 
cising it for the most part on the i^tatinn im-- 
plied by the name, frequently also in tha 
Bristol Channel or Milford Haven, where hia 
duty wss to supprese pirate«, which, of dif- 
ferent nationalities, and more particularly 
French and Turkish, infested those seas. The 
only important break in this service occurred 
in 1620, when he was rear-admiral of the 
fleet which, under the command of his kin»- 
man, Sir Robert Mansel, made an unsuccess- 
ful attack on Algiers. He had abcudy been 
knighted at Dublin by his cousin, Sir OliTai 
Si. John, then lord deputy (Cal. S. P., Ire- 
land, 30 Aug. IfllD). In 1624 lie was ft 
member of the council of war, and in 1026 
was on a commission for inquiring 
etateof thenavy. Atthis timehewi 
sarily a good deal in London, and appears to 
have resided at Fulham. The duties of h>> 
commission and of his command kept him ia 
continual hot water with the navy board^ 
Bgainst which he was supported by the Duka 
of Buckingham and the Earl of Denbigh. 
The quarrel reached a climax in February 
1627-8. On the 12th Button wrote from 
PIvmoulh to Nicholas : 'All the world will 
lafce notice if I be unhorsed of the ship in 
which I have so long served. If dismissed, I 
shall shelter mvself imder the lee of a poor 
fortune which," I thank God, will give mo 
bread, and sav as the old Roman did " Votia 
non armis vincitur,"' Chi the 13lh Lord 
Denbigh wrote to Buckingham that ' he 
shotdd be sorry if so able and honest a man 
as Sir Thomas Button were neglected ;' and 
on the 16th the navy board complained that 
Sir Thomas Button would ' take no notice of 
any order unless he recGi\'ed the duke's im- 
mediate command.' Buckingham's interest, 
however, seems to have brought him success- 
fully through his difficulties. His later yean 
were much embittered by a series of disputoB 
with the admiralty regarding several in- 
stances of alleged misconduct on the one 
aide, and the non-payment of his pension and 
allowances on the other. Of the charges 
against him, which amount^ lo neglect of 
duty, fraudulent appropriation of priies, sbel- 
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tering of pirates, &c., Button cleared himself 
without any serious difficulty ; but to make 
good his claim for money due to him was not 
so easy, for his accounts had become ex- 
tremely complicated, and no one could say 
even what pay he was entitled to as admiral 
of the Irish seas, the opinions varying from 
20^. a day to 5*. The question was still un- 
determined at his death in April 1634. 

He was twice married, and left a large 
family. At least one of his sons, and two or 
three nephews of the name, were at one time 
or another captains in the navy, and we may 
fairly suppose that the Edmond Button who 
commanded the Sampson and was killed in 
the battle off Portland was one of these. It 
may be noted also that Sir Thomas Button 
was a near relation of the St. Johns, and 
more distantly of Cromwell himself. His 
eldest son Miles, however, after the Restora- 
tion, petitioned for compensation for losses 
sustained in the cause of^royalty ; it does not 
appear that he received any. 

[Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 160(V- 
1635 ; Clark's Glamorgan Worthies (some account 
of Admiral Sir Thomas Button), 1883, 8vo ; But- 
ton's Journal of his Voyage to Hudson's Bay is 
hopelessly lost; whatever traces of it remain 
have been collected in Eundall's Narratives of 
Voyages towards the North-West (Halduyt 
Society), 81.] J. K. L. 

BUTTON, or BITTON, WILLIAM I 
(d, 1264), bishop of Bath and Wells, came of 
a family that took its name from Bitton in 
Gloucestershire, where a chantry chapel of 
great beauty is still to be seen, built on the 
north side of the parish church by Thomas 
Button, bishop of^ Exeter, nephew of this 
William, and consecrated 1299 (Somerset 
ArchcBoL Society's Proc, xxii. 67). William 
was rector of Sowy, sub-dean, and afterwards 
archdeacon of Wells. He was elected in the 
chapter-house of Bath on 24 Feb. 1247 by the 
monks of Bath and the canons of Wells con- 
jointly, according to an arrangement made 
during the episcopate of his predecessor Roger 
for settling the claims of the two capitular 
bodies. He was consecrated at Lyons by In- 
nocent IV on 14 June. On 21 Dec. his ca- 
thedral church was much damaged by an 
earthquake. The bishop ^ve an account of 
this event to Matthew Paris, telling him how 
fissures appeared in the walls, and now a new 
stone spire of great weight fell upon the 
church, destroying the finiais and battlements, 
and crushing the capitals of the pillars (Matt. 
Paris, v. 46). During a visit to the Koman 
court in 1251 he helped to defeat an attempt 
made to deprive Nicholas, the late bishop of 
Durham, oia portion of the revenues assigiied 



to him on his retirement. The reason of his 
visit was the necessity of resisting the op- 
pressive extension of metropolitan claims, and 
on his return to England he brought a letter 
from the pope, forbidding the archbishop to 
visit secular non-collegiate churches, and fix- 
ing a maximum sum to be paid as procura- 
tions. William was present at the parliament 
held in April 1253, in which the bishops 
vainly petitioned the king to grant the church 
freedom in elections fsee Atkeb de Valence, 
bishop], and joined m the solemn excommu- 
nication pronounced by the bishop in West- 
minster Hall on 3 May against the violators 
of the great charter and the charter of 
forests. A document relating the part taken 
by William in the ceremony is preserved at 
Wells (Chapter Documents^ 533). Later in 
the year he was sent by Henry m to Al- 
fonso X of Castile to ask for his sister Eleanor 
in marriage for Edward. In January 1 254 he 
was with the king in Gascomr. He had a long 
contention with Iloger Forde, abbot of Glas- 
tonbury, who sought to recover the posses- 
sions and rights which his house had lost to 
the bishopric. In the course of these pro- 
ceedings tne bishop made an unjustifiable and 
unsuccessful attempt to deprive the abbot of 
his office. This quarrel took the bishop to 
Home to uphold his cause. The king was in 
favour of the abbot, and this WiUiam thought 
hard after the expense he had been put to by 
his journey to Spain. He also quarrelled with 
his chapter, for he tried to take firom them 
certain grants made to them by Bishop Jocelin 
for their common fund. Against this oppres- 
sion the chapter appealed both to Canterbury 
and Rome. The matter was finally arranged 
by the friendly intervention of the arch- 
bishop, who in 1259 decided in their favour 
(ib. 464). Another dispute arose in 1262 
on account of a trespass committed by the 
bishop's pigs in Winscombe wood, a right 
of pannage Doing of no inconsiderable value 
in those days ; in this matter also the bishop 
appears to have been in the wrong (MS. Beg. 
iii. 99). In 1258, in obedience to a letter re- 
ceivea from the pope, he joined Bishop* Giles 
of Sarum in investigating the claim of Robert 
Chance to the see of Carlisle, and in conse- 
crating him on 14 April. He was present at 
the dedication of Sansbury Cathedral at Mi- 
chaelmas 1258. Among the hangings given 
to the church of St. Albans Matthew Paris 
mentions a gift from Bishop William (vi. 890). 
He found means during his episcopate to ad- 
vance the interests of his own family. A 
nephew William 11 [q. v J, afterwards bishop, 
was made archdeacon of Wells, another of his 
name was precentor,one brother was treasurer, 
another was provost of Combe, and was sue- 



«ede<l by Thomas Uutton, nftenvardB dean 

if Wellxund bialiopof Eieter. Button died 

B April 13<M,sutl was buried in Ili« cbapiJof 

BSt. Msiy beliiad the altar j on bis toml) wof 

Ibis oIKgy in br&BH (Leland, /tin. iti. 10F(). 

[M. Puii^ T. 4C. 212. 373. 375. 306. 423. 534, 

I9ri, Ti. 229, 232, SOU. ed. Luurd ; Annitles Bur- 

^ Danslapl.. Tbentii?. ; Ann. MoniBt. i, 16C, 

' 800. ill. 205 : Canon of WdU in AnuiU 

. t, i. SSS 1 Godwia de Frnvulibaa. 373: Cas- 

'i Bishops of Bath and Wells. 1 33 ; Adnm of 

larbam, 623. «l. Hmme ; Jolm of lilaston- 

r, 2a4-S4, ed. Heanie: Ilvshangnr. S2. Cnin- 

; Daan aiid Chnpter M5S. at WeiU.] 

W. H. 

BUTTON or BITTON, Wn.UAM n 
(i Ia74). bishop of Bath and WeUs, was 



inmiudiate predecea9or in tbe aee. He waa 
uohdeacon tind allerwardH dean of Wells. 
Oiffard bavin? been translated to tbe ^e of 
York in OctoW 1366, William waa elected 
Ilrishon in February 1 267, and received the tem- 
n(niibtie90n4Marcbofthat year. Inviewof 
jbhe fact that the bishops of I his see lost even 
Qu liKht of a »eat in their chapter, it is in- 
leraating to notu that in 1270 William pre- 
lided over a meeting of tbe chapter, in which 
|eiw»l new statutes were enacted (Ordinalr, 
B7). This bishop was a man of a whoUy dif- 
ferent atanap from the tmcle wbo preceded 
liiin. Little as we know of his work, he may 
le looked on as an example of the influence 
" by the ureaching of the friars ; for 
ben Kilwardby, the provincial of 
;the Dominicans, was to be consecrated to tbe 
ueblnahopHc of Canterbury, he declared that 
Iw would have the bishop of Bath to perform 
rile on account of his eminent piety. He 
.4 I'ec.l^f'l, and WOE buried on the south 
wde of the choir of bis cathedral church. 
trhougkneverBcknowled^asa saint by tbe 
Btholic church, be received tbe honour of 
luliu' canonisation. Crowds visited his 
lb with prayers and ofTerings. Little pro- 
is probaoly had been made of h.te years in 
work of building the church, and it seems 
IthM the eflbcts of the storm of 1248 [see BCT- 
TOIf, WllXIiM I, d. 12f(4] had not been re- 
paind. The oiTeringE brought to the shrine 
of 'Saint' William enriched thechapter, and 
■ns doubtless to tin connected with a convo- 
iCmtioB h«ld in 13S4 ' for finishing the new 
work and repairing the old.' Somerset folk 
believed that the aid of thu good bishop was 
Mpecially effectual for the cure of toothache, 
ftnd the "belief linifered down to the seveo- 
toenlb ceutiirv. On the copitals of (tome of 
-tfaepillon in the transepts ofWells Cftthe<!rBl 
« representing people Buliering from 




tODihache, and it may be reasonably believedil 
thai those pnrls of the church were built front I 
the offerings made a ' 
aAer his death. 

[Wvkns. in Ann. Monast. iv. 194, 261 ; Matt. J 
Paris Coat. JOB; Reynolds's Wells Cathedral,'] 
Oidinale ex .Statnta ; Somerset Archsol. Sob I 
Proc. lU. ii. 29 ; Godwin, Do Pfwaulihus, STajf 
Crtssan's Bishops of Bath and Wells, !■'" ' 

BinrON, SiE WILLI.UI (d. 1054), I 

royalist, was descended from the old &milT J 
uf Hittonor Button, so called from the parisB 1 
(if Hitton in the county of Gloucester. II» f 
was tbe eldest son of William Button of Al- 
ton, and of Jane, daughter of John Lamb, in 
the county of Wiltshire {Berry, JIampiAin 
Pedigrees). Lloyd (Memoirs, 640) confotmda 
him with his son who died in ICiXt, and the 
error is repeated bv Jackson (Aubbgy, Cot- 
hctioiu /or WilU/are, 190). Both slate that 
he was educated at Exeter College under Dr. 
Prideaux, and attended Sir Arthur Hepton 
in his embassy through France and Spain, 
but the original source of these statements 
is the sermon preached on 12 April 1660 bv 
Francis Bayly m the parish church of Nortn 
Wraxall at the funeral of the second Sir 
"William Button, to whom alone they apply. ■ 
The father of this Sir William Button waa I 
rrused to the baronetage on IS A^ril 1621 ' 

gtiTBKE, History of the Commoner, iv. 370V 
tiring the civil wars he was a stauncn 
royalist, and on this account his house To- 
kenham Court was twice stripped and his 
property carried off, the first occasion being 
in June 1643 by Sir Ed. Uungorford, when 
his loss was 767/., and tbe second in June 
1644 by a party of horse from Malmesbiiry 
garrison, when it. amounted to 526/. 8*. In 
the November following his estate at Token- 
ham was sequestrated, aAer which he lived 
nt bis manor of Shaw near Overton. InlB46 
he was fined 3,380^ for ' delinquency.' He 
died on 2S Jan. 1(154, and was buried in the 
vault in tbe north aisle of North Wraxall 
church. Lloyd, confounding him with hia 



gives the date of his death erroneouslr as 
3. By his marriage with Uuth, daugnter 
of Walter Diinche of Avebury, be left four 



and three daughter 
[Aulirey's Colk-etions for Wiltshire, ed. Jadt- 
Kin, 190 ; Burke's History of the CommonBrs, 
iv. 370 ; Berry's Hampshire Pedigretia ; Llovd's 
Memoirs. 649.] T. F. H. 

BUTTS, JOHN id. 1764), painter, waa 
bom and bred in Cork, and with but littla i 
instruction developed eictraordiniUT powers ■ 
■n landscope. His compositions, in which. 1 
he is fond of introducing figures, ore Claude- J 
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like in subject and in treatment, but English 
in touch and tint, showing great breadth 
and harmony of colour. To supply the 
wants of a large family of youn^ cniidren, 
and, it must be added, his own yicious pro- 

Eensities, Butts was glad to do anything, 
rom scene-painting to coach-panels and 
signboards. He thus fell an easy prey, when 
about thirty years of affe, to a dealer in 
Dublin, with whom he snared a garret and 
squandered his earnings in drink. His 
yices brought him to an early graye in 1764. 
James Barry, R. A., was a warm admirer of 
the genius of Butts, and declared that his 
works were his ' first guide ' (see a letter to 
Dr. Sleigh, Works, 1809, i. 20-22). 

[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists (1878)i 
p. 66 ; Warburton, Whitelaw, and Walsh's His- 
tory of Dublin, ii. 1 180.] G. G. 

BUTTS, ROBERT, D.D. (1684-1748), 
bishop successiyely of Norwich 1733-1738, 
and of Ely 1738-1748, was the son of the 
Rey. William Butts, rector of Hartest, near 
Bury St.Edmunds, Suffolk, of the elder branch 
of the Butts of Shouldham Thorpe in Norfolk, 
collaterally connected with Sir William Butts, 
M.D. [q. y.] Butts was educated at the gram- 
mar school at Bury, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he giraduated as fi. A. 1 707, M. A. 
1711, and D.D. 1728. As an undergraduate he 
was famous as a pugilist and a footoall player, 
and excelled in all manly exercises. After his 
ordination he seryed the curacy of Thurlow in 
his natiye county, and in 1703 was chosen 
one of the preachers of Bury. Here he ren- 
dered political seryices to the Heryey family. 
He was a zealous and unscrupulous party 
agent, and useful in elections to John, lord 
lieryey, eldest son of the first earl of Bris- 
tol, lord priyy seal in Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's administration. So powerful a patron 
secured his steady and rapid preferment. 
In 1717 he was appointed by Lord Bris- 
tol to the rich family liyin^ of Ickworth, 
and in 1728 he became chaplain to George H, 
receiying his degree of D.D. at the same time 
by royal mandate. Three years later, 6 Feb. 
1731, he was appointed dean of Norwich, re- 
taining the liying of Ickworth in commen- 
dam, till his succession to the bishopric, on 
the death of BishopBaker, 20 Jan. 1733. He 
was consecrated by Bishop Gibson of London, 
at Bow Church, 25 Feb. According to Cole 
his great and sudden rise was a matter of 
surprise to most people, as he was almost 
unknown in the ecclesiastical world, and his 
merit went yery little * beyond hallooing at 
elections, and a most yiolent party spirit.' 
As bishop he is said to haye 'shown some 
seal and earnestness' in the management of 



his diocese, but coupled with a haughtiness 
which rendered him the object of general dis- 
like, being, according to Cole, * uniyersally 
hated, not to say detested.' Little pains were 
taken to conceal the joy felt when, in four 
years' time, he was translated to the much 
richer see of Ely, which at tlfttt time seems to 
haye been regarded as the natural apotheo- 
sis of the bishops of Norwich. As bishop of 
Ely he found his palace in London a far more 
agreeable residence than his episcopal city. 
He spent little time at Ely, and when there, 
if we may l)elieye the spiteful Cole, he was a 
far more frequent yisitor to the public bowl- 
ing-green than to the cathedral seryices. Ac- 
cording to the same authority he took little 
care to restrain his language within profes- 
sional decorum, haying * sufficient of every 
necessary language for his episcopal office but 
good language,' being often heanl ' swearing 
a good round hand, and using yulgar and 
scurrilous expressions. He took no more 
care at Ely than at Norwich to make himself 
acceptable to his clergy, whom he is charged 
with treating with the g^atest insolence. 
Though paying little regard to his person in 
priyate, and rough and ungentlemanly in his 
manners, he knew how to comport himself 
with great dignity on public occasions. He 
was an excellent speaker, his yoice being good, 
and his manner dignified. As a preacher also 
he displayed superior powers. During the 
latter years of his life Butts was crippled 
with gout, which did not mollify a temper 
neyer accustomed to be controlled. Tms 
disease flying to his stomach, caused his death 
at Ely House, Holbom, 26 Jan. 1748. His 
body was buried in the south aisle of the 
choir of his cathedral, under a tasteless marble 
monument, adorned with a bust and a lauda- 
tory epitaph, ascribing to him an ardent loye 
for true religion : * zelo B. Petri similis et 
sanct« quoad licuit semulus.' 

The general estimate of this prelate may 
be gathered from the following passage in 
the ' Political Will and Testament ' of Sir 
Robert Walpole, a party squib published after 
that minister's death in 1746: 'My eloquence 
I leaye to that Good Shepherd, the Bishop of 
Ely, to persuade the Sheep of his Flock to leaye 
off^heir ProphanenesSjto turn from the eyilof 
their Ways, and to follow the pious example 
of their Leader.' Butts was twice married. 
His first wife was Miss Elizabeth Eyton, of 
the old Shropshire family of that name, who 
died of consumption in 1734, at the age of 
forty-four, leaying two sons and fiye daugh- 
ters. Mrs. Butts was buried in the chapel 
of the palace at Norwich, with a fulsome 
epitaph expressing the longing of the broken- 
hearted widower for 'prceclarus ille dies' 
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± would restore her to him for ever. The 
op, however, cooBuled himself for his loss 
next yew, when, being over sixty, he 
iJDarritsL a young ludy of twenty-three, the 
of his eldest daughter, the daiight«rof 
Rev. Mr. IlejDolda of Buiy, by whom hn 
«U more dauehters. In li53MrB. ButtB 
■s her second husband Mr. Georgu Green, 
receiver of the Ute bishini's rente. The 
on WW im imlisypy one, the parties sepa- 
sd, oud Mrs. Green retired to Chichester, 
ere she died 2 Dec. 1781, ot the age of 
vvxty-oinis Butts printed nothing beyond a 
% few chargvs and occasional discourses. The 
■ foUowioff may be mentioned : 1. A Sermon 
Kpneeched at Norwich on the day of the acces- 
■M.nofGaB^U,in9. 3. AChargeatthe 

~ f viaitationof the diocese of Ncpnvich, 

^ jondon, 4to, 1TS6. 3. Sermon on Fs. 
ii. 6, preached before the House of I^rds 
n Westminster Abbey, on the annlverwry 
It^tbe aoceMJon, 11 June 1737, London, 4to, 
BITW. 4. Charge delirejed at the primary 
B fist«tion of the dioce»e of Ely, Loudon, 4to, 
t]740. 



BUTTS, Sir WILLIAM (d. 1645), phy- 

Ucian ttf Henry VIH, was born in Norfolk, 

Bind educated at Gonville Hall, Cambridgu, 

■Vvingailmittedtotbedegreesof H.A. In IfiOt!, 

■"A. IWB. and ^LD. 1518. In the foUow- 

j yewr he applied for incorporation into 

e univeraitv of Oxford, but Wood could 

o record of hia iatorporatJon, In 1624 

e took a lease of St~ Maiy's Hostel, and 

!• therefore probably principal of the house 

"hena Cantab.); but he was at the same 

) pnctising his profession among the 

'*' r, and from that time lo his death he 

tstnntly employed as physiciau at the 

Tlie iing, his queens, Anim Boleyn 

uie Seymour, the PrinccEe Mary, aflar- 

i» Queun Mary, the king's natural son, 

J Fitxrov, diike of Richmond, Cardinal 

«j. tlie ^akc of NorfoUi, Sir Thomas 

11, Qeofge Boleyn, and Lord Rochford, are 

wn tohare been his patients. Asphy- 

o the king his salary was 1002. a year, 

iFds increased by forty marks, and an 

niU 90/. for attending on the youne 

if Itinhmond. Ha was also knightea 

, iucian to the Princess Mary he received 

y of blue nnd^n'een damask for himself 

Ko servants, and clut.h for an apotbe- 

Ris wife was also in the princess's 

• as one of her g^ntlewomi^n, and her 

itWMpnintedhyHnlbein. Thefinished 

e was oxbihited in 1866 at the Royal 

my, ud ibu sketch is at Windsor. It 



i« engraved by Barl^lozzi in 'The Court of 
Henry VIIL' It may fairly bo said that 
the princess owed her life to her physician. 
Not only did he exert his professional akill 
in her behalf, but having good reason to »a»- 

Eect that there were plots to poison her, ha 
rightjjned her governess. Lady Sholtt)u, by 
telling her thai it wae commonly reported in 
London that she was guilty of this crime, and 
ao made her doubly carefiu of her charge for 
her own sake. Some writers have spoken of 
him as being one of the founders of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, but this la an error. ThA 
college was founded in 16::J8, and he did not 
join till 1529. Hedoesnotseem to have held 
any collegiate office, but he was held in such 
esteem that he is entered in their books as 
' TIT gravis, eximia literarum cognitione, sin- 
gular! judicio, snmma experientia et prudeuU 
consilio doctor.' 

This praise rafers more particularly to his 
medical life; but he was a iratron of other 
brunches of learning, and a man whose influ- 
ence with the king was invariably directed 
to good purposes. When Wolsey waein dis- 
gTACu Butts tried to reconcile the king to him, 
and his interposition in favourof Archbishop 
Cranmer ia well known to readers of Shake- 
speare ( Hen. VIII. act v. sc. ii. ) In religious 
matters his sympathies were with the refor- 
mation. He attempted in person to convert; 
some of the monks of Sion who refused to 
acknowledge the king's supremacy, and two 
men, both prominent reformers, one on the 
aide of religion and the other on the side of 
learning, Hugh Latlmerand Sir John Cheke, 
bjth owed their advancement to him. Ha 
died 22 Nov, 1646, and wae buried at Fulham 
church. Ris tomb was against the south 
wall, close to the altar, and formerly pos- 
sessed a brass representing him in armour, 
with a shield bearing his arms : azure, three 
lozenges gules on a chevron or, between three 
estoiles or, and ascroll inscribed with the words 
■ Myn advantage.' Beneath it was a Latin 
epitaph in elegiacs by his friend Cheke, The 
l.omb and braes are destroyed, but aslab with 
Cheke's venes, and au inscription stat ing that 
it was restored by Leonard Butts of Norfolk 
in 1627, is inserted in the wall of the tower. 
The epitaph gives the date of death as 17 Nov., 
22Nov.beingfoundin both inquisitions. Tba 
RguTes had perhaps become nearly ill^ble and 
were wrongly restored. All the authors who 
mention the date of death copy this mistJike. 
He married Margaret Bacon, of Cambridge- 
shire, and left three «onB : Sir William, of 
Thomage, Norfolk; Thomas, of Great Rib urgh, 
Norfolk,andEdmund,of Barrow, Suffolk. Sir 
William, junior, was not killed at the battle of 
Muaselbu^li, as Blomefield says, but lived till 
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1683. The epitaphB on him were collected return to captivity in England. In 1369 Sip 

and printed by K. Dallington. Edmund Alan, then the king's chamberlain, was sent 

alone had issue, one daughter, who married with certain nobles to swear to the fulfil- 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, eldest son of Sir Nicholas, ment of the treaty with Scotland, and in the 

keeper of the great seal. His will at Somerset same year he held a command under John of 

House and the inquisitions taken after his Gaunt at Toumehem. In 1370 he succeeded 

death show that he possessed houses at Ful- Sir John Chandos as captain and lieutenant 

ham, and on the site of the White Friars, of the king in the territory and fortress of 

London, the manors of Thomage, Thomham, St. Sauveur le Vicomte, near Valognes, in 

Edgefield, and Melton Constable, in Norfolk, Normandy, where, as Froissart tells us, he 

ana Panyngton, in Suffolk. Other lands with bore himself as a right valiant knight, * appert 

which the king rewarded him had been dis- homme durement.' Soon afterws^ds he took 

posed of before his death. Sir William Butts part, with Sir Robert Knolles, in the expedi- 

was twice painted by Holbein. The portrait tion against the French near Le Mans. It was 

in the possession of Mr. W. H. Pole Carew, during his stay in Normandy that Sir Alan 

of Antony, Cornwall, which was exhibited at received a writ from the king addressecl to 

Burlington House in 1866, ranks among the his ' dear and faithful Aleyn de Buxhull,' 

very best of the genuine works of the painter, commanding him to proceed into the district 

The National Portrait (Gallery possesses a of Cotentin to redress the outrages alleged to 

copy of it. The other portrait of him is in have been committed by the king's subjects 

the picture of the delivery of the charter to there against those of the King of Navarre, 

the barber surgeons, engraved by Baron. Upon the death of the Earl of Stafford, one 

Many of his prescriptions, some devised in of the founders of the order, in October 1372, 

consultation with Drs. Chambers, Cromer, Buxhull was created a knight of the garter, 

and Augustine, are preserved in Sloane MS., being the fifty-third person promot€|d to that 

No. 1047, in the British Museum. There are distinction. He had been elected in 1366-6 

three epigrams on him (Nos. 48, 49, 100) in successor to Sir Richard la Vache, K.G.,in the 

Parkhurst's collection. office of constable of the Tower of London for 

[Cal. of State Papers of Hen. Vm, vols, iv.- li^®» ^^^ ^as also made custos of the forest and 

vii. ; State Papers, Hen. VIII, i. 299, 311, 572, V^^ of Clarendon and other forests in W^ilt- 

ix. 170, xi. 69; Strype's Cranmer, 179; Eocl. shire. Towards the close of his life Sir Alan 

Mem. I. ii. 461, i. i. 261, in. i. 614 ; Cheke, 166 ; was a party to the murder, underpeculiarly 

Wood's Athen. Oxon. i. 244, Fasti, i. 60 ; Wright's atrocious circumstances, of Robert Hauley and 

Suppression of the Monasteries, 49 (Camden Soc.); John Schakell, two esquires who had escaped 

Maclden's Privy Purse Expenses of Princess Mary ; from the Tower and taken sanctuarv at West- 

Blomefield's Norfolk ; Foxe's Acts and Mons. (ed. minster. To effect their capture, Sir Ralph 

1838), V. 605, vii. 464 461, 773, viii. 26-34 ; Ferrers and Buxhull were despatched wfth 

Cooper 8 AtheMB Cantab. 1. 87, 636 ; Goodall's g^ ^^^ meeting with some resistance. 

Royal CoUege of PMcians; Munks Coll. of slew theii unhappy prfsoners within the verj? 

Phys.; Grangers Biog. Hist. 1. 76, 109; Inq. «™inpt«of theabbev This deed hannened on 

p. m. 37 Hen. Vm, pt. i. Nos. 60, 76; Patent P'®*?'^^^ q^q *r?P®^* A^^wdeea happened on 

Rolls, 28 -38 Hen. VUI.1 C. T. M. } ^ ^^^^ ^^i®* ^^^ P^^^'* f •? ^^ ^^ ^*^^' 

however, effectuallv screened the perpetrators 

BUXHULL, SiK ALAN (1823-1381), from punishment. *^ Buxhull did not long sur- 
constable of the Tower, was the son of Alan vive, for dying on 2 Nov. 1381, he was buried, 
Bokeshull, or Buxhull, the tenant in capite according to Weever, in Jesus' chapel, under 
of a messuage now known as Bugzell, in the old St. Paul's, near the shrine of St. Ercken- 
parish of Salehurst, Sussex, and of other wald. He was twice married. By his first 
lands in the same county, and who also held wife, whose name is unknown, he left two 
the manor and church 01 Bryanstone, in Dor- daughters : Elizabeth, the wife of Roger 
setsliire, all of which were, upon his death in Lynde, and Amicia, the widow of John Bever- 
1325, inherited by his son Alan, then an in- ley. He took to his second wife Maud, the 
fant two years old. In 1355 he was a knight daughter of Adam Franceis, citizen of Lon- 
in the expedition of Edward III to succour don, and relict of John Aubrey, who subse- 
the King of Navarre ; and some years later, quently married John de Montacute, after- 
in 1363, he attended the king to welcome the wwds third earl of Salisbury and K.G. She 
King of Cyprus on his landing at Dover. The gave birth to a posthumous son, who also re- 
year following he was sent with the Lord ceived the name of Alan, and in due time 
Burghersh and Sir Richard Pembrugge to the honour of knighthood, 
render similar honours to Kin^ Jdm of [Beltz's Memorials of the Order of the Charter, 
PVance, when by reason of the mability of pp. 188-92, and authorities cited ; Lower's Wor- 
his subjects to ransom him he was obliged to thiea of Sussex, pp. 147-0 ; Weever's Ancient 
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FnnanU MonumenU, p. 3S0 ; 
■hrre. 8nl eA. i. H9, 251 ; Ai 
■., vhere iJm wrilpr asserts. 
Banruatboritj. ihal Buxhnll « 
^^r hU aboro id Iho mardur.] u. ij. 

BUXTON, BERTHA H. (l&M-ieSl), 
BOTBlist, was born on 26 July 1644, and 
hrhen onlya girl of i^leven veais nmiued her* 
''til by writing Btoriea for "her gchoolfellows 
t QiM«n'a College, Tufnell Park, London, 
loth her parent* wore Germana, her mother 
ittng Ho^sme Tberese Leopold, well known 
kinuBicalctrcies,iuidwithtWm she travelled 
'n America, Gerasny, and Holland during 
It faiiiteenth and fifteenth years. At sii- | 
a sbewas married to Henry Buxton, club , 
oager and author, but still pursued her 
Ster&ry work w an amusement, trsnsleting ' 
1 German operetta into English, and writ- 
~ i modeat one-rolume novel, which was i 
t hei hiubund's expense, under i 
i title of -Percy's Wife.' In 187n she ' 
iddeuly found herself poverty-stricken , and, I 
scorning entirely dependent on her own ex- i 
rticniB, she turned to writing for a living. | 
I 1870 appeared her novel, ' Jennie of the 
"ince'a.by B. H. B,,' dealing with theatrical 
t, which she had studied as a walking lady 
eter. The book wa« a 
laccetB. 8he wrote a serial for the ' World ' 
ijj the followingyear, bringing out during 

rriod 'Wonl By the Author of ' 
the Prince'fl,"' and a story for 
liJdrenantitled'RoBabelIa,'oubli8hedunder , 
e nameof Auntie Bee.' From this period \ 
t> wrote onder her own name, and the fol- ' 
wingCbriatmas brought out anotherchild's ' 
JoV, entitled' More Dolls,' illusttftted by Mr. | 
'. D. White, and dedicated to the Princess ' 
If Wale*. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Buiton 
_iiet with an accident which rendered work 
impowible. Somewhat recovering, ebe pro- 
duced 'Fetterless though Bound together ' 
(1879); 'Great OrenfeB Gardens' (18791; 
_'«bII— On and Off the Stage ; ' and ' From 
"-1 Wings' (I8fi0). The last two noveb 
I appeared in ' Tinaley's Magazine.' Her 
er books were ' Many Loves ■ (1880), ' Little 
•.anuwery romance" (1881), and 'Sceptre 
I King' (1881). In eoUaboration with 
nilliiun Willhem Fenn she brought out ' 
TDlirer Gay, a Rattling Story a! Field, 
■ ■ rfit, «nd Fighl," in 1880, (tnd a tale called 
Koble Name ' in a volume published by 
a 1883. She died very suddenlv from 
[ diseaee, at Olnremont Villa, l2 St. 
/» Terrace, Kensington, London, on 
March 1881. 

9-filK) (1881); 



BUXTON, ClIARLIW (I82.S-1871),poli- 
liciaujwas the third sou of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Biiitou [y. v.], and wasbom on 18 Nov. 1823. 
Educatedat home until the age of seventeen, 
he was then placed under the charge, succes- 
si velv, of the Hev. T. Fisher, at Luccomhe, and 
the Rev. H. Alford (afterwards dean of Can- 
terbury) nt Wymeswold. In 1841 he went 
to TrinitT College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated M.A. in 1843. At the close of his 
university career he became a partner in the 
well-known brewery of Truman, Ilanbury, 
Buxton, & Co. His father dying in 1846, 
Charles Buxton was entrusted with the task 
of preparing hi.i biography. This work speedily 
passed through thirteen editions, and waa 
translated into French and German. 

In 1852 Buxton visited Ireland. He pur- 
chased an estate in county Kerry, and made 
it a model ofcultivation in the course of a few 
years. In 1853 he published a pamplilet on 
national education m Ireland, in whieh he 
recommended for Ireland ' the syatem which 
had answered so admirably in England — 
tliat of encouraging each denomination to 
educate its own children in the best way 
possible.' In 18S4Buxton delivered aseriei 
of lectures on the theorv of the construction 
of birds. In 1865 he published in the ' North 
British Review ' an article on the sale and 
use of strong drink, which attracted much 
attention as coming from a partner of a 
great brewing house. 

Buxton was returned to the House of Com- 
mouH for Newport in 1857 ; for Maidstone 
in 1859 ; and for East Surrey in 1865, for 
which constituency he sat until bis death. 
Buxton mode sn eloquent appeal in favour of 
referring the Trent (luestion to arbitration; 
he frequently advocated the principle of the 
protection of private property during war, 
and the general amendinent of int-emationol 
law in the iuteresU of peace. In 1860 he 

Sublished a work entitled - Slavery and Free- 
om in the British West Indies,' in which 
he endeavoured to prove that England had 
secured the spread of civilisation in West 
AAica, as well as the permanent prosperity 
of the West India islands. 

Buxton advocated the unpopular policy of 
clemency after the suppression of the Indian 
mutiny, and in the case of Governor Eyre 
and the Jamaica massacres. He declined 
to concur in the Jamaica committee's reso- 
lution to prosecute Governor Eyre on a charge 
of murder, and on 31 July I8tJ6 brought for- 
ward in the House of Commons four resolu- 
tions, the first declaring that the punishments 
inflicted bad been excessive ; that grave ex- 
ceeses of severity on the port of any civil, mili- 
tary, or naval officers ought not to be passed 
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over with impimity ; that compensation ought 
to be awarded to those who had suffered un- 
justly ; and that all further punishment on ac- 
count of the disturbances ought to be remitted. 
The government accepted the first resolution, 
and the others were withdrawn on the under- 
standing that inquiries should be made with 
the object, if possible, of carrying out the 
resolutions. Buxton, however, felt it incum- 
bent upon him subsequently to call for an 
effectual censure and repudiation of the con- 
duct of Mr. Eyre and his subordinates. 

Buxton was an advocate of church reform, 
of disestablishment, and of security of tenure 
in Ireland. In general politics an independent 
liberal, he strongly advocated the system of | 
cumulative voting ; took a deep interest in j 
the volunteer movement, but condemned all 
wars excej^t those of defence. 

Buxton inherited his father's intense affec- 
tion for animals and his passion for outdoor 
sports. To these he added a love for archi- 
tecture. He was the architect of his own 
beautiful seat of Fox Warren, in Surrey, and 
he ^ned a prize of 100/. in the competitive 
designs for the government offices in 1856, 
being placed sixtn in the list of comj^titors. 
He was an admirer, of Gothic architecture 
for modem buildings, and he designed the 
fountain near Westminster Abbey, built bv 
himself in 1663, as a memorial of his father^ 
anti-slavery labours. In 1866 Buxton pub- 
lished 'The Ideas of the Day on Policy ,' 
and a pamphlet in 1869 on self-govemment 
for London. 

On 9 April 1867 Buxton was thrown from 
his horse in the hunting-field, and suffered 
concussion of the brain. During his illness 
he studied the subject of ansBsthetics, and 
offered a prize of 2,000/. for the discovery of 
an anaesthetic agent which should satisfy 
certain conditions. 

Buxton's health began to fail rapidly to- 
wards the close of 1870. He died while he 
was staying at Locheamhead, on 10 Aug. 
1871. In 1850 Buxton married the eldest 
daughter of Sir Henry Holland, hart., M.D., 
by whom he had a family. 

[Buxton's Surv(;y of the System of National 
Education in Ireland, 1853; Buxton's Slavery 
and Freedom in the British West Indies, 1860 ; 
Buxton's Ideas of the Day on Policy, 1866; 
Buxton's Self-Government for London, a letter 
to the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P. (Home 
Secretary), 1869; Annual Register, 1871 ; Bux- 
ton's Notes of Thought, preceded by a biogra- 
phical sketch by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, 
MA., 1873.] G. B. S. 

BUXTON, JEDIDIAH (1707-1772), an 
untaught arithmetical genius, was bom at 
Elmton, Derbyshire; on 20 March 1707. His 



grand&ther was vicar of Elmton, and his 
mther schoolmaster of the same parish. Not- 
withstanding his father's pro&ssion, Jedi- 
diah never learned to write, and continued 
throughout his life to be employed as a 
farm-labourer. His inability to acquire the 
rudiments of education seems to have been 
caused by his absorbing passion for mental 
calculations, which occupied his mind to the 
exclusion of aU other objects of attention, 
and in which he attained a degree of skill 
that made him the wonder of the neigh- 
bourhood. He was first brought into more 
general notice by a letter in the 'Gentle- 
man's Magazine' for February 1751, signed 
Q. Saxe (probably a pseudonym), which was 
shortly followed by two furtner communica- 
tions from a Mr. Holliday, of Haughton 
Park, Nottinghamshire, who seems to have 
been the writer of the first letter. Among 
the man^ examples of Buxton's arithmetics 
feats which are given in these letters may be 
mentioned his calculation of the product of 
a farthing doubled 189 times. The residt, 
expressed in pounds, extends to thirty-nine 
figures, and is correct so £BLr as it can be 
readily verified by the use of logarithms. 
Buxton afterwards multiplied this enormous 
number by itsel£ It appears that he had 
invented an original nomenclature for large 
numbers, a ' tribe ' being the cube of a nm- 
lion, and a ' cramp ' (if Mr. HoUida/s state- 
ment can be trusted) a thousand ' tribes of 
tribes.' In the spring of 1754 he walked to 
London, where he was entertained by * Syl- 
vanus Urban ' at St. John's Gate. He was 
introduced to the Royal Society, before 
whom he gave some illustrations of his cal- 
culating powers. He was also taken to see 
Garrick in ' Richard UI,' but paid no atten- 
tion to the performance except to count the 
words spoken by the actors. In the ' Gentle- 
man's Magazine ' for June 1754 is a memoir 
of Buxton, accompanied by a portrait. His 
age is there given as forty-nine, which does 
not agree with the date 01 his birth as above 
stated on the authority of Lysons's ' Magna 
Britannia.' After spending some weeks in 
London he returned contentedly to his native 
village, where he was buried on 5 March 
1772. 

[Q-ent. Mag. xzi. 61, 347, xziii. 667* zxiv. 
251 ; Lysons's Magna Britannia, v. (Derbyshire), 
157.] H. B. 

BUXTON, RICHARD (1786-1865), bo- 
tanist, was bom at Sedgley Hall Farm, 
Prestwich, on 15 Jan. 1786. His father, John 
Buxton, was a farmer, and both parents were 
from Derbyshire. Richard was the second 
son of a fcunily of seven, but his father, re- 
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o giving up his fflrm within twf> veura 

jn a binh, tame to Hti' in llanchuster 

pa lAbourv<r, Aa achild bis education was 

Itirety neglected, hilt his chief amuse- 

s picBlng wild Sowers in the fielde 

I brickynnJit new Great Ancoiits. At 

e he was Biiprenticed to a biit-niaker — 

t is, a mauuuct uriT of children's entail 

Jtei shw«. When sixteen he determined 

BtMch hiiDa«lf to read, and did eo. Among 

books he numbered some of the old her- 
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previous priii?!j. Before he hod attained the 
age of twenty-one he whs pressed to stand M 
1 candidate tor the representation of the ant- 
'ersitj. He wae entrernely gratified by the 
offer, but declined it in consideration of hia 



U in wilb Jenkinsoo'e Flora, alsoKobson's, 

jdtJiefinL edition of Withering, For aeve- 

■ jrasn he plodded on, without making any 

'Ulical friend* ; but in 18^6 he encountered 

Indied Npirit in ihe jH>niiiti of John Ilorsc- 

I, Baolher of the keen Lauc4i«hire work- 

fi botanbta, who introduced Buxton to 

leetiiiKii. He afterwnrda botonised in 

■rbjTshire, North Walts, and the Craven 

'"—■it of Yorkshire. When liis ' Botanical 

s published, and for many years 

, he was living unmarried with a 

It in Manchester, where he died on ii Jan. 

He published only one book, entitled 

mical Guide to the Flowering Plants, 

I, Htwses, and Algte found . . . within 

ilea of Manchester,' Lond. 1849 (Snded. 

S8) ; but he ia frequent ly cited by IJr. Wood 

'Flon Mancuniensia' as the uuthnrity 

<r localities of the rarer plants. 

LTAntobiogmpby in Guide, lii-xr ; Caaha 

« Iborv'a s Will, S4-I07; Seemanc's Joarn. 

.i.(1885),7I-2.] B. ti. J. 

I BtrXTON, Sib THOMAS FOWELL 

(-IMfi), philanthropist, was the eldest 
I of Thomas Fowell Buxton, of Earl'a 
Ine, Essex, by a daughter of Osgood Uan- 
ry, ofHolfield Grange, in the same county. 
is tnotber, who was a member of the Society 

■ TUends, was a woman of preat intelligenc<< 
Bd energy. He was bom 1 April 1781!, and 

■ a very early a^e wbi> M>nt to a school at 
^Bgston, where he suft'ered severely from iU- 

Mtnwnt, His health gave way, and he 

.M mnoved to Greenwich, and placed under 

iecareof Dr.Bumoy, the brother of Madame 

nkrUsy. From his earliest youth he took 

%Ht delight in all kinds of country sports. 

B At the oge of fifteen be left achool, and was 

uch into the society of the Qumeys, 

n Hall, Norwich. In October 1 803 

^ was (Entered at Trinity College, Dublin. 

mased all the thirteen examinations at 

Bblin (with a single exception) with the 

It diatinguiebpil success, and received the 

UvenilT gold medal, which is given only to 

a wbu have obtained in succession oU the 



to Mrs. Fly, and of thy business career for 
which he was intended, He returned la 
England, and hia marriage took place On 
13 May 1807. 

Buxton joined ihe well-known firm of 
Truman, Hanbury, k Co., brewers, of Spital- 
fieldB,in 1808, 1 hough his business engage- 
ments were very arduous, he found time to 
study English literature and political eco- 
nomy. Nor did be neglect those philan- 
thropic efibrta which bad been pTVSsed upon 
him by his mother, and in which he was_ 
encouraged by William Allen. Between 
1808 and 181G he interested himself in all 
th« charitable undertakings in the distressed 
district of Spital fields, especiallv in those 

connected with education, the Bible Society, 

and the sufierings of the weavers. He look 
an energetic part in defending the Bible So- 
ciety wnen it was the subject of a violent 
controversy, initiated by Dr. Marsh, after- 
wards bishop of Peterborough. 

In 1816 almost the whole population in 
Spitalfielda was on the verge of starvation. 
A meeting was called at the Mansion House, 
and Buxton delivered a forcible speech. He 
narrated the results of hie personal investi- 
gations 1 the sum of 43,369f, was raised at 
this one meeting, and an extensive andwell- 
oi^nised system of relief was estnbUahM;_^ 
Buxton Joined the committee of the newly 
formed Society for the Reformation of ftison 
Discipline, He had previously gonethrou^ 
the gaol at Newgate, and the re9iilt,s of this 
and other visitalions were afterwards col- 
lected and published in a volume, entitled 
' An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery are 
produced or prevented by our present system 
of Prison Discipline' (London, 1618). In 
the course of one year this work went throueh 
five large editions, and it had led to the 
formation of the Prison Discipline Society 
already mentioned. In the House of Com- 
mons, Sir Janes Mackintosh spoke highly of 
the book, which was translated into French, 
distributed over the continent, and reached 
India. There it indirectly led to a searching 
inquiry into the scandalous management of 
the Madras gaols. 

In 1818 Buxton was rettinied I0 parlia- 
ment at the head of the poll for Weymouth, 
and continued to represent the borough until 
1837. He also devoted himself at this time 
to the preparation of a work on prison dis- 
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cipline, the foundation of a savings bank in 
SpitalfieldS) the establishment of a salt fish 
market in the same district, an investigation 
into the management of the London Hos- 
pitaly and the formation of a new Bible Asso- 
ciation. During his first session in parliament 
he paid close attention to the operation of 
the criminal laws. He seconded the motion 
made by Sir James Mackintosh for a com- 
mittee on this subject. He sat on two select 
committees appointed to inquire into the 
penal code, and in consequence of the re- 
ports of the respective committees the go- 
vernment brought in a bill for consoUdatmg 
and amending the prison laws then in ex- 
istence. In 1820 Buxton lost his eldest son 
and three other children. A few months 
afterwards he removed from his house at 
Hampstead, and went to reside at Cromer 
Hall, Norfolk. In 1820 he supported Mackin- 
tosh's motion for abolishing the penalty of 
death for forgery. 

In May 1824 Wilberforce, who had long led 
the anti-slavery party in the House of Com- 
mons, formally requested Buxton to become 
his successor. Buxton had been an active 
member of the African Institution. In 1822 
he had begun his anti-slavery operations with 
vigour, bein^ supported by Zachary Macau- 
lay, Dr. Lushington, Lord Suffield, and others. 
In March 1823 Mr. Wilberforce issued his 
* Appeal on behalf of the Slaves,' and imme- 
diately afterwards the Anti-Slavery Society 
was formed. On 16 May following Buxton 
— feeling, after mature deliberation, that he 
could not decline the important charge 
pressed on him by Wilberforce — brought 
forward a resolution in the House of Com- 
mons for the gradual abolition of slavery. 
It^was carried, with the addition of some 
words proposed by Canning in reference to 
the planters' interests. The government 
issuea a circular to the various colonial au- 
thorities, recommending the adoption of cer- 
tain reforms; but the planters indignantly 
rejected them, and denounced the attack 
upon their rights. 

Buxton laooured on, fortifying himself 
with facts concerning slave operations, and 
preparing documents charged with irrefrag- 
able statistics. Public meetings were held 
throughout the country in denunciation of the 
slave trade, and on 15 April 1831, the govern- 
ment having declined to take up the case, 
Buxton brought forward his resolution for 
the abolition of slavery. He showed that 
•in 1807 the number of slaves in the West 
Indies was 800,000, while in 1830 it was only 
700,000. In other words, the slave popular 
tion had suffered a decrease in twenty-three 
years of 100,000. The nedessity for emanci- 



pation was conceded, and at the opening of the 
session of 1833 Lord Al thorp announced that 
the government would introduce a measure. 
Eventually, on 28 Aug., the bill for the total 
abolition of slavery throughout the British 
dominions received the royal assent. — 

In spite of some forebodings, the colonial 
legislatures duly carried the Act into effect. 
On emancipation day, 1 Aug. 1834, a large 
number of friends assembled at the house of 
Buxton, and presented him with two hand- 
some pieces of plate. On 22 March 1836 
Buxton moved for a committee of the House 
of Commons to inquire into the working of 
the apprenticeshijp s^rstem. He spent much 
time and labour in his investigation of this 
question, and adduced a mass of statistical 
information, ' proving, on the one hand, that 
the negroes had behaved extremely well, and, 
on the other, that they had been harassed by 
vexatious by-laws and cruel punishments.' 
The committee was granted, ana subsequently 
the imder-secretary for the colonies intro- 
duced a bill for enforcing in Jamaica mea- 
sures in favour of the negroes. 

In June 1837 the death of the king neces- 
sitated the dissolution of parliament, and 
Buxton lost his seat at Weymouth. He had 
refused beforehand to lend money — ' a gentle 
name for bribery * — to the extent of 1,000^ 
Proposals were made frt)m twenty-seven 
boroughs to Buxton to stand as a candidate, 
but he declined them all. 

He now sought to deliver Africa from the 
slave trade, and published in 1839 * The Afri- 
can Slave Trade and its Remedy.' He re- 
commended the concentration upon the coast 
of Africa of a more efficient naval force ; the 
formation of treaties with t^e native chiefs ; 
the purchase by the British government of 
Fernando Po, as a kind of headquarters and 
mart of commerce ; the despatcn of an ex- 
pedition up the Niger for the purpose of 
setting on foot preliminary arrangements; 
and the formation of a company for the intro- 
duction of agriculture and commerce into 
Africa. 

The Society for the Extinction of the Slave 
Trade and the Civilisation of Africa was es- 
tablished; and the government resolved tST" 
send a frigate and two steamers to explore the 
Niger, and if possible to set on foot com- 
mercial relations with the tribes on its banks. 
Sir Edward Parry, the comptroller of steam 
machinery, was appointed to prepare the ves- 
sels. Meantime Buxton's healtn had givesT^ 
way, and he was ordered complete rest. To- 
wards the close of 1839 he made a tour thiougS 
Italy, where he engaged in a close investi^ 
tion into the crimes of the banditti. Ue 
fully exposed the deeds of a notorious band. 
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r Fowell Buxton now devoted himself 

Btion of his estates. He eata- 
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ind church, near his family seat of North- 
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ri of Sir T. F. Buitoii,, Bart., oititod by 
iiD, Cbsrlra BuMon. M.P.. 1872: Timos. 
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Afticaa Slave Trade, 183fli An Inquiry whether 
Crime and Miwry are produoed ur prevented by 
our presant ■vatom of Prison DiaciplinH, I8I8; 
RtM'a Sir T. R Bnxtoo and tbe Niger Expedi- 
tion, 1840 1 The Bemedy. being a ^uel to th« 1 
African Slave Trade, 1840; Binney'B .'fir T.F. ' 
BlunoD, a Study for Young Men, 13-15.] 
O.F 

BTAM, HENRY, D.D. (1580- 
royalisl divine, waa bom 31 Aug. 1580, at 
Luckhom, Somerset, tbe eldest olT four sons 
of Lawrence Bvam, presented to the rectory 
of I.uekhaml9Junel575,andmarried26May 
1J578 l« Anne or Agnes, daughter of Henry 
Ewens or Yewinga of Captoo in Uie parish of 
Stogumber. Henry matriculated at Exat«r 
College, Oxford. 10Junfll597,andwaselected 
Btudent of Cliriat Church 31 Dec. 1599. He 
graduated B.A. 30 June 1602, M.A. 9 June 
1605, B.D. 9 July 1612, D.D. 31 Jan. 164S. 
Wood praises him as ' one of the greatest 
ornaments of the univeraLty,' and * the most 
acute and eraineat preacher of his age.' He 
succeeded his father {whose will was proved 
in the middle of July 1614) in the rectoir 
of Luckbam with Se! worthy. On 17 March 
1632 hewos made prebendary of Exeter. His 
D.D. was gi ven him by command of tbe king, 
just after he had escaped from the custody of 
Blake, Byam's family being the first to take 
up arms for the king in those parts. Hia 
living was sequestered in 1656. lie accom- 
panied Charies 11 to Scilly when be fled from 
Bnglaud, and was chaplain in the isle of 
Jerseyuntilthegarrisonsiirrendored. Hence- 
forth he lived in obscurity till the restoration, 
when he was made prebendary of Wells, in 
addition to his prebend at Exeter. He died 
16 June 1669 at Luckham, and was buried 
29 June in the chancel of his church. Byam's 
wife and daughter were drowned in attempt- 
iag to escape to Wales by sea during tbe 
troubles. He had five sons, four of whom 
were captains in the royalist army. He pub- 
liehed : I . 'A Retnme from Argier ; a sermon 
preached at Minheod, 16 March 1627-8 at 
the readmission of a lapsed Christian to our 
church,' 1628, 4to. Posthumously apjieared 
3, ' XlXt Sermons : most of them preached 
before his majesty Kinjj Charles II in his 
exile," &c., 16(5, 8vo {edited, ' with the tes- 
timony given of him at his funeral.' hv Ham' 

net Ward, M.D.; two of 

Latin, being a visitation sermon at Exeter, 
and a sermon for his B.D. degree). A bust 
oF Ryam has been placed in the Shire Hall 
at Taunton. 

John, second son of Lawrence Hyam. was 
bora about 1.583, matrieidated at Exeter 
College 12 Oct. 1699, and graduated B.A. 
SO June 1603, M.A. 25 May ] 
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married a daughter of William Mascall 
(d. 1609), rector of Clotworthv, Somer8et,and 
succeeded to the rectory on Mascall's death. 
In May 1625 he received a dispensation to 
hold ako the vicarage of Dulverton, Somerset. 
His living of Clotworthy was sequestered, 
and he was imprisoned at Wells for loyal 
correspondence. He died in 1653, and is 
said to have left a manuscript account of his 
suSeringa, 

Edward, third son of Lawrence Byam, 
was bom at the end of September 1586, ma- 
triculated at Exeter College 31 Oct. 1600, 
chosen demy at Magdalen 1601 (till 1610), 

Graduated B.A. 12 Dec. 1604, M.A. 13 July 
607, took priest's orders 7 April 1612, and 
was presented 4 Aug. 1612 to the vicarage 
of Dulverton, Somerset, which he resigned, 
May 1625 to his brother John. On 30 April 
1637 he was collated to the precentorsnip 
of Cloyne, and the vicarage of Castle Lyons, 
in Ireland. On 17 April 1639 he received the 
prebend of Clashmore in the diocese of Li&- 
more. He died at Kilwillin 6 June 1639, 
and was buried at Castle Lyons. He married 
22 July 1613, at Walton, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Anthony Ea^lesfield, formerly fellow 
of Queen's, then vicar of Chewton Mendip, 
rector of Walton-cum-Street, and prebendary 
of Wells. His widow, Elizabeth Byam, 
was among the despoiled and impoverished 
protestants of 1642. His son William was 
ueutenant-general, and governor of Guiana 
and Surinam. Edward Byam wrote * Lines 
on the death of Q. Elizabeth ' in * Acad. Ox. 
Funebre Officium in mem. Eliz. Reginss,' 
Oxford, 1603. 

[Chronological Memoir of the three clerical 
brothers, &c Byam, by Edward S. Byam, Ryde, 
n. d. (dedication 6 Aug. 1854), 2nd ed. Tenby, 
1862 ; Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 29, 
207 ; Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 836 ; 
Fasti, i. 296, &c. ; Bloxam's Register of Mag- 
dalen College, the Demies, vol. ii. 1876, p. 1.] 

A a. 

BYER, NICHOLAS (d. 1681), painter, 
was a native of Drontheim in Norway. He 
practised portrait and historical painting, and 
on coming to England found a steady patron 
in Sir William Temple, at whose seat at 
Sheen, in Surrey, he Bved for three or four 
years (Wa^lpolb, Anecdote of Painting, ed. 
Womum, ii. 479). His reputation as a face- 
painter must have been considerable ; several 
persons of distinction, including some mem- 
bers of the royal family, sat to him. Dying 
at Sheen in 1681 he is said to have been the 
first person buried at St. Clement Danes after 
the rebuilding of the church (REDeBATE, 
Dictionary of Artists, 1878, p. 66). 

[AnthoritieB as above.] G*. G. 



BYERLEY, THOMAS {d. 1826), jour- 
nalist and compiler of the * Percy Anecdotes,' 
was the brother of Sir John Byerley. Devoting 
himself to literary pursuits, he became editor 
of the * Literary Cnronicle ' and assistant editor 
of the ' Star * newspaper. He was also editor 
of *The Mirror oi Litorature, Amusement, 
and Instruction,' from 1823 till his death, on 
28 July 1826. Under the pseudonym of Ste- 
phen C/ollet he published 'Relics of Literature,* 
London, 1823, 8vo, a collection of miscel- 
lanies, including a long article, reprinted in 
1876, on the art of judging the character of 
individuals from their handwriting ; but his 
chief claim to remembrance rests on 'The 
Percy Anecdotes,' 20 vols., London, 1821-3, 
12mo. These volimies, which came out in 
forty-four monthly parts, were professedly 
written by * Sholto and Reuben Percy, bro- 
thers of the Benedictine monastery of Mount 
Benger .' Reuben Percy was Thomas Byerley, 
and Sholto Percy was Joseph Clinton Robert- 
son, who died in 1852. The name of the 
collection of anecdotes was taken, not from 
the popularity of the * Percy Reliques,' but 
from the Percy coffee-house in Kathbone 
Place, where Byerley and Robertson were 
accustomed to talk over their joint work. 
Lord Byron insisted that ' no man who has 
any pretensions to figure in ^ood society 
can fail to make himself famihar with the 
"Percy Anecdotes;"' but in spite of this 
commendation the work is now acknow- 
ledged to be a compilation of no real value 
or authority. The 'Anecdote' were re- 
printed in 2 vols, in the * Chandos Library/ 
with four pages of preface by John Timbs, 
F.S. A. The * Brothers Percy ' also compiled 
'London, or Interesting Memorials of its 
Rise, Progress, and Present State,' 8 vols., 
London, 1823, 12mo. 

[Notes and Queries, Ist ser. vii. 214, 3rd ser. 
ix. 168; Gat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; 
Preface to reprint of Percy Anecdotes; G^t. 
Mag. N.S. xxxviii. 548.] T. C. 

BYERSor BYRES, JAMES(1738-1817), 
architect and archaeologist, died at hia seat 
Tonley, in the parish of Tough, Aberdeen- 
shire, on 3 Sept. 1817, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age {Scots Mag. N.S. 1817, i. 196). 
During a residence of nearly forty years at 
Rome, from 1750 to 1790, he afisiduoualy 
collected antique sculpture. At one time he 
possessed the Portland vase, whidi he parted 
with to Sir William Hamilton. BialKyp 
Percy, for whom Byers procured old Ita- 
lian romances, calls him Hhe pope's anti- 
quary at Rome ' (Nichols's Ittustr, qf Lit, 
iiL 726, vii. 718-19). Byers also ga^e lec- 
tures for many years on the fayouriteoljecto 
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, .'deubscnberg(i'6id.yoLlxii,pf. 

Wl7, vol. Ixvi- pt, i. y, 333), Long after his 

HMith forty-one druwingB n^^m his collection 

^ere pubUshed -with the title ' Hypogtei, or 

ppulchral Cayems nf Tarquinia, the capital 

wfsiitientEtruria; edited by Frank Howard,' 

* '■ », London (1842), Byera waa elected an 

T fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 

^On S4 Feb. 1785, and was also a corresponding 

member of the Society of Arts and a fellow 

f the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Hie 

roflle is ^yen at p. 101 of T. Windut^'s 

PHeBOriptionof the Portland Vase,' and there 

B « poftrut of him by Sir H, Haebum. 

tN«w Statistical Acwmntof Scotland, lii.BH; 
Thom*»HUtoryof Aberd6«n,ii. 193-*.] Q. Q. 

BYFIELD, ADONIRAM (d. 1660), pu- 
^yitan diyjne. the third son of Nicholas By- 
field [q. v.], was probably bom before 1616. 
~' ! was educated at Emmanuel CollegB, 
nbridge, and does not appear to have had 
my proiMsion except the ministry, though 
* ' y Grey styles him 'a broken apothe- 
In 1042 he was chaplain to Sir Henry 
niolmondeley's regiment. I)n 6 July 1643 
IB uppointed one of the two scribes lo 
^■th e Westminster Assembly, the other being 
Henry Koborough. Their snianuensis or aa- 
jistant was John Wallis, afterwards Snvilian 
Tpfokaeor of geometry. The scribes were not 
^n^mbers of the sseembly of which they kept 
K^« recnrii, nor were they at first allowed, 
^ike the members, lo wear their hats. (Fora 
aniniite account of the way in which Byfield 
diacliwifed the public part of his duties see 
"liillie't ' Letters and Journals,' ii. 107 sq.) 
n ooromon with the other divines the scribes 
» entitled to the allowance (irregiilarly 
Mid) of four shillings a day. For their spe- 
da] troublf they reeeiyed the copyright of 
iliB 'Directory (ordered to be published 
1^8 MatpIi TftlS), which thpy sold for 400i, ; 

Kted circulation must have been 
selling price was threepence per 
■enpy. It was dunng the sitting of the as- 
■'•cmbly that Byfield obtained first the sine- 
Bcure rectory, and then the vicara^ of Ful- 
laaac Knight succeeded him in the 



rectory in Ili4->.end in the vicamgo in lfi57. 
At tome unknown date between 164H iind 
1654 liyflcid ri.iceived an appointment to iha 
rectory of CoUingboum Ducis, Wiltshire, 
from which Christopher Prior, D.D.,hadbeeD 
removed, Prior died in 1659, when Byfield 
was probably duly instituted, for he was not 
diatuibed at the Hestorntion. In 1664 he 
was noniinate<i one of the assistant commis- 
aionersfor Wiltshire, under the ordinance of 
SO June for ejecting ' scandalonSi ignorant, 
and insufiicient roinisters and aehoolroasterB,' 
audwas themost aetiveamongthem. Walter 
gives very full detsilg of his procedure in the 
case Against Walter Bushnell, vicar of Box 
(ejectiidin I6(i6). Byfield's assembly pmc- 
tice had mode- him as tJiarp as a lawyer in 
regard lo all I he catches and tecluiical points 
of an e* ami lull ion. We hear little more 
altout him. lie died intestate in London, in 
the parish of St. Marti n-in-lhe-Fields, at the 
i^nd of 1660 or very bepnningof 1661. His 
wife, Katharine, survived him, and adminia- 
teredtohiseffeolaon 12Feb. 1661. Qrangor 
describe* a portrait of Byfield ' with a wind- 
mill on his head and (he devil blowing the 
nails.' ButliT has canonised him in 'Hudi- 
bras' (pt, iii. canto ii.) as a type of those 
Eealot-H for presbytery whose headstrong Iac- 
lics opened the way toindependeney. Walker 
bas immortalised the tobacco-pipe which By- 
field flourished in his satisfaction at the judg- 
ment on Bushnell. 

Byfield's moat important work consists of 
the manuscript minuU-s, or rather rough 
notes, of the debatJis in the assembly, which 
are almost entirely in his very difficult hand- 
writing. They are preserved inDr. Williams's 
libraiT, and were edited by Mitchell and 
Stnithurs in 1874, According to Mitchell 
<H'Mr«uW/er.4«Mm4/j/, pp. 409.419), Byfield 
liad published a catechism some years before 
the assembly met. In 1626 he edited bis 
fiithcr'a ' Rule of Faith,' a work on the 
Aposlies* Creed. To Byfield is ascribed ' A 
Brief View of Mr. Coleman his new modell 
of Church Government,' 1646, 4to. He also 
assisted Chambers in his ' Apology fur the 
JJinistere of the County of Wiltshire, . . .' 
1»64, 4lo. 

[Walker's Sufferings of tha Clorgy, 1714, ia 
178 sq., ii. 68 ; Wood's AtheiiK Oloo. (Btiaa), 
tii. G70, &c. : Palmer's Noncoaf. Memorial, 1802, 
ii. 447; Brook's Lives of the Purituns, 1813, iii. 
374 ; authorities eiied ubove.] A. O. 

BYFIELD, JOHN ( /I. 1830), wood en- 
graver, held a high position in'his profes- 
Bion, but no details of his life are recorded. 
He and bis sister Slary cut the LIustrations 
for an edition of Holbein's ■ Iconea Veteria 
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Testamenti/ published in 1830, and he exe- 
cuted with flrreat skill and fidelity, in con- 
junction with Bonner, the facsimiles of Hol- 
bein's * Dance of Death,' published by Francis 
Douce in 1833. He als tgraved the illus- 
trations for an edition of » ray's * Elegy,' pub- 
lished in 1835. 

[Redgrave's Dictionaiy of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School. 8vo, 1878.] L. F. 

BYFIELD, NICHOLAS (1579-1622), 

Euritan divine, a native of Warwickshire, son 
y his first wife of Richard Byfield, who be- 
came vicar of Stratford-on-Avon in January 
1597. Nicholas was entered at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, in Lent term 1596, as * aged 17 
at least,' which gives 1579 as the latest date 
for his birth ; and this answers to the original 
inscription on his portrait, *An° Dni 1620 
^tatis suae 40,' thus making 1579 the earliest 
date. The second inscription (see below) 
shows that he was bom m the last third of 
the year. He was four years at the univer- 
sity, but though a severe student did not 
graduate. Taking orders he intended to exer- 
cise his ministry m Ireland ; but on his way 
thither he preached at Chester, and was 
prevailed upon to remain as one of the city 
preachers, without cure. He lectured at St. 
Feter's church, and was extremely popular. 
John Bruen [q. v.] was one of his nearers, 
and a kind mend to him. In 1611 he g^t 
into a controversy on the sabbath question in 
a curious way. A Chester lad, John Brere- 
wood, was one of his catechists, and had been 
trained by Byfield in strict Sabbatarian habits. 
Consequently, when the lad went to London 
to serve as an apprentice, he refused to do his 
master's errands on Sundays, such as fetching 
wine and feeding a horse, and obeyed only 
under compulsion. The lad wrote to Byfield 
with his case of conscience, and was told to 
disobey. His uncle, Edward Brerewood [q.v.l, 
first professor of astronomy in Gresham Col- 
lege, noticed the lad's depression, and, learn- 
ing its cause, gave him contrary advice, taking 
the ground that the fourth commandment was 
laid only upon masters. Brerewood opened 
a correspondence with Byfield on the subject. 
The discussion was not published till both 
Brerewood and Byfield had been long dead. 
It appeared at Oxford as * A Learned Treatise 
oftheSabaoth, . . .'1630,4to; second edition, 
1 631 , 4to. Byfield's part in it is curt and harsh ; 
his manner roused Brerewood, who charges 
his correspondent with ' ignorant phantasies' 
[see Byfield, Richakd], On 31 March 1615 
Byfield was admitted to the vicarage of Isle- 
worth, in succession to Thomas Hawkes. 
It appears from his own statement in a dedi- 
cation (1615) to Edward, earl of Bedford, 



whose chaplain he was, that his reputation 
had sufierea from ' unjust aspersions. What 
he means by saying that he had been cleared 
'by the mouth and pen of the Lord's anointed, 
my most dread soveraigne,' is not evident. 
At Isleworth he was diligent in preaching 
twice every Sunday, and in giving expository 
lectures every Wednesday and Friday. He 
kept up his public work till five weeks' before 
his death, though for fifteen years he had been 
tortured with tne stone. He died on Sunday, 
8 Sept. 1622. His portrait, painted on a 
small panel, hangs in Dr. Williams's library. 
The face is lifelike and rather young for his 
years, with a pleasing expression. Painted 
over the lower part of the panel is a porten- 
tous figure of the calculus from which he suf- 
fered, accompanied by this inscription : ' Mr. 
Nicholas Byfield, minister some times in the 
Citty of Chester, but last of Isleworth, in the 
county of Midellsex, where he deceased on 
the Lord's day September the 8, anno domini 
1622, aged neer 43 years. The next day after 
his death he was opened by Mr. Millins, the 
chirurgion, who took a stone out of his blad- 
der of this forme, being of a solid substance 
16 inches compasse the length way, and 13 
inches compass in thicknesse, which weighed 
35 ounces auerdupois weight.' This corre- 
sponds closely with the accoimt given in 
William Grouge's epistle prefixed to Byfield's 
* Commentary upon the second chapter of the 
First Epistle of Saint Peter,' 1623, 4to. 
Oouge, who was present at the autopsy, makes 
the measurements of the calculus 15^ inches 
about the edges, above 13 about the length, 
and almost 13 about the breadth. By hia 
wife, Elizabeth, Byfield had at least eight 
children, of whom the third was Adoniram 

Byfield's works were numerous, and most 
of them went through many editions, some 
as late as 1665. His expository works, which 
are Calvinistic, have been praised in modem 
times. His first publication was ' An Essay 
concerning the Assurance of God's Love and 
of Man's Salvation,' 1614, 8vo. This was 
followed bv * An Exposition upon the Epistle 
to the Colossians . . . being the substance 
of neare seaven yeeres weeke^-dayes sermons,' 
1615, fol. Brook gives abridged titles of 
fourteen works (eight being posthumous), 
adding * several sermons,' but these are in- 
cluded in one or other of the collections 
previously enumerated in the list. The date 
of * The Beginning of the Doctrine of Christ,' 
&c., is not 1609, as given by Brook, but 1619, 
12mo. * The Marrow of the Oracles of Qodf 
1620, 12mo (the last thing published by By- 
field himself), is a collection of six treatises, 
which includes one separately enumerated by 
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Brook, ' The Promises ; or aTreatiseshowing 
how a Kodly Clirlfltian may support his heart, 
., 1018, 12mo. Brook doc» not fully ape- 
pa of Bepamte jinrts of Byfiefd'a 
r 1 Peter, nor does he give any 
icMtioR of tlu; Uter editiotia of the works. 

■ pfood'n i^Uieiue Oioa. (Ullss), ii. 323; 
■- ak't Lira of the PurilAos, 1813, ii. 287; 

'■IJlsntuTo (if iho Sablialii Qnestion, 1S63, 

■ 100; BQlticirit.ieK cited nbum; eitnicU from 
■ » of St. Peter's. Chsator, anil Isieworth.l 

A.G. 

^BTTTELD, RICHARD (lftB8P-16ftl), 
■ ?ter, wa» n native of Worcester- 
t, aocurding to Wood; yet as ho is eaid 
live been aiiteen years of age in 1615 
WOOD) and ' letat. 67 ' (Chi^Ut) at his 
~ U) in December 1664, he was probably 
a In 150^ ; and since Us father became 
iT of Stratford-on-Avon in January 1697, 
) reiuonabli) to conclude that, Lke bis 
IT hftlf-brotber Nicbolns Bvfield [q. v.], he 
« B "Warwickshire man, tunugh his bap- 
n it not to be found in the Stratford-on- 
a register. He was a son of Richard 
Jreld by his Bwond wifu. In Michaelmas 
n 1 616 he was entered either as servitor or 
It Queen's Colleire, Oxford. Hegradu- 
d B.A. 19 Oct. leifi, M.A. 29 Oct. 1622. 
'» waa curate or lecturer at laleworth, pn>- 
ihly during his brother's incumbencv (i.e. 
'fore 8 Sept. ISl'S), and had some 'other 
sdle employments before being presented 
■ioT to laSO) by Sir John Evdyu to the 
iotj of Long Ditton, Surrey. He Gat in 
"VV estmiuster Assembly, but was not one 
the divines nominated in the original ordi- 
. of 12 June 1613, being appointed, per- 
ttirough the influence of his nephew 

inun [q, v.], 1.0 fill the vacancy caused by 

dottl) oT Daniel Featley, D.D. (d. 1 7 April 
'"'■ Daring the protectorate he quar- 
witfa Sir John Evelyn, his patron, about 
npuation of the church, and Calamy re- 
nte their amicable reconciliation throueb 
int«i>vcntiDn of Cromwell. In 1664 ha 
kpipointcd one of the assistant commis- 
len for Surrey, under the ordinance of 
Juiw Cat the eJL-ction of scandalous, &c. 
' era and schoolmasters. He held hia 
/, wilh a liigh character for personal 
and seal in the ministry, until the 
of the Uniformity Act. At his ejec- 
wns the oldest minister in Surrey, 
pnbkbly in seniority of appointment, for 
. w not an old man. Leaving Long 
Itton, he reitired to Mortlake, where he was 
the hnhit of preaching twice every Sun- 
in \ua own tamily, and did bo the very 
iilay befon his deatb. Ue died suddenly 



in December 1601, and was buried in Mort- | 
lake church- 
Some of the works of bis brother Nicholas 
have been assi|jT-'*- to Richard; he edited a j 
few of them. ' |^3wn works are: 1. 'The 
Light of Faith anrl Way of Holiness,' 1680, ' 
Svo. 2. ' The Doctrine of the Sabbath Vin- 
dicated, in Confiitation of a Treatise of the 
Sabbath written by Mr. Edward Brerowood 
against Mr. NicholuE Byfield.' 1631, 4to [see 
Bkerewood, EnwAKD, and Btfield, Niqbo- 
L&s]. Byfield attacks the spelling ' Sabaoth ' 
adopted by Brerewood. 8, 'A Brief Answer 
to a late 'Treatise of the Sabbath Day,' 1636 P 
(ffiven to Byfield bv Peter Heylin, in ' The 
History of the Sablmtb,' 2nd edit. 1636, 4to ; 
it was in reply to ' A Treatise of the Sabbath 
Day,' &C., 1635, 4to, by Francis White, bishop 
of Ely, who rejoined in ' An Examination and 
Confiitatian,'&c.l(i37,4to). 4. 'ThePowerof 
ihBChristofGod,'&c.l641,4to. 6. 'Zion's , 
Answer to the Nation's Ambassadors,' &c. 
IS4I>, 4ta (fast sermon before the House of 
Commons on 25 June, from Is. xiv. 32). 
6. 'Temple Defllers defiled,' IftW, 4to (two 
sermons at Kingston-on-Thames from 1 Cor, 
iii. 17; reissued with new title-page 'A short 
Treatise describing the true Church of Christ,' 
&c., 1653, 4to, directed agunst schism, ana- 
baptism and libertinism). 7. '.A. message 
sent from , . , iScotland to , . . the Princ* 
of Wales,' 1648, 4to (letter from Byfield). 
8. 'The Gospel's Qlorv without prejudice to 
the Law,*&c., 1659, 8vo {an exposition of 
Rom. vtii. 3. 4). 9. ' The real W ay to good 
Works: a Treolise of Charity,' 12mo (not 
seen ; mentioned by Calamy i Palmer mokes 
two works of it ), 

[Wood's Athsme Oion. (Bliss), iii. 6S8, &c. ; 
Cftlsmy'sAreoont. 1713, B84 ; Palmer's Sonconf, 
Memorial, 1803, iii. 301 ; Cox's Li teraturo of the 
Sabbath Question, 1865, i. 160, &c. : Minntei of 
the Si^sionsof tha Westminster Assembly. 1874, 
pp. 90, ISS ; inform at iau from Bev. O.^rbuth- 
not, Stratford-OB-Avon.] A. G. 

BYLES, .lOIIN BARNAHD (1801- 
1884),jiidge,waaeIdeHt son of Mr. Jeremiah 
Byles, timber-merchant, of Stowmarket in 
Suffolk, bv his wife, the only daughter of 
William Barnard, of Holts in Essex. Ho 
wasbomat?t«vnnarketin 1801. Hobecame 
a member of the Inner Temple, and, after 
reniling as a pupil in the chambers of Cbitty, 
the great pleader, and for a time practising aa 
a Bpecial pleader himself, at 1 Garden Court, 
Temple, was callod to the bar in November 
1831. Ho jobcd the Norfolk circuit and 
attended sessions in that county, In IS40 
he was appointed recorder of fiucktngham, 
and in isis was raised to the degree of 
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seijeant-at-law. When in 1846 the court of 
common pleas was opened to all the members 
of the bar, Byles received a patent of pre- 
cedence in all courts. He rapidly acquired 
a lar^e and leading practice both on his own 
circuit, which he led for many years after 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly became solicitor-general, 
and also in London. About 1855 he resigned 
his recordership, and in 1857 was appointed 
queen^s Serjeant, along with Serjeants Shee 
and Wrangham. This was the last appoint- 
ment of queen's seijeants, and he was the 
last survivor of the order (see PuLLiirG, 
Order of the Coif, 41, 182). Though he 
never sat in parliament, he was always a 
strong and old-fashioned conservative. He 
was once a candidate for Aylesbury, but 
being a rigid unitarian, and constant at- 
tendant at a unitarian chapel, was unac- 
ceptable to the church party. Nevertheless 
he was selected by Lord Cranworth in June 
1858, though of opposite politics, for promo- 
tion to the bench, and when Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell retired, he was made a knight and 
justice of the common pleas. He proved a 
very strong judge, courteous, genial and hu- 
morous, and of especial learning in mercan- 
tile affairs ; he was one of the judges who 
won fbr the court of common pleas its hi^h 
repute and popularity among commercial 
litigants. Nevertheless, both as an advocate 
and a jud^e his mind was marked by a defect 
singular m one of his indubitable ability. 
He displayed a serious want of readiness in 
his perception of the facts of a case. What, 
however, he lacked in rapidity of mind, he 
made up for by extreme accuracy. He was 
an expert shorthand writer. In January 1873 
failure of health and memory and inability 
any longer to sustain the labour of going 
circuit compelled him to resign his judgeship. 
He received a pension, and along with Baron 
Channell became, on 3 March, a member of 
the privy council, and for some time, when 
his presence was reauired, he continued to 
attend the sittings of the judicial committee. 
He continued to reside at Hanfield House, 
Uxbridge, where and in London he was a 
well-known figure on his old white horse, 
and was occupied largely with literary in- 
terests until his death, which occurred on 
3 Feb. 1884, in his eighty-third year. In the 
course of his lifetime he published a consider- 
able number of works. Before he was called 
he delivered a series of lectures on commer- 
cial law in the hall of Lyons Inn, and the 
first of these, delivered 3 Nov. 1829, he pub- 
lished at the request and risk of friends, and 
without alteration, under the title of ' A 
Discourse on the Present State of the Law 
of England.' About the same time he pub- 



lished ' A Practical Compendium of the Law 
of Bills of Exchange,' which has since be- 
come the standard work on this branch of 
law, and has reached a fourteenth edition. 
The sixth edition he dedicated to Baron 
Parke, and in the preparation of the ninth he 
was assisted by his son Maurice. During the 
long vacation of 1845, while absent from 
London, he composed a pamphlet called ' Ob- 
servations on the Usury Laws, with sugges- 
tions for Amendment and a Draft Bill,' which 
he published in the October following. A 
keen protectionist, he wrote in 1849 a work 
called * Sophisms of Free Trade,' which at 
once ran tlirough eight editions, and was 
reprinted by his permission, but without his 
name, in 1870, with his notes brought up to 
date, by the Manchester Reciprocity Associa- 
tion. The book expressly disclaims party 
motives and displays considerable and wide 
reading. In 1875, after his retirement, he 
published 'Foundations of Religion in the 
Mind and Heart of Man.' It is non-contro- 
versial and didactic, and was written at dif- 
ferent times and at considerable intervals. 
He was twice married, first in 1828 to a 
daughter of Mr. John Foster, of Biggleswade, 
who died veiy shortly aft^r the marriage ; 
second in 183o to a daughter of Mr. James 
Webb, of Houston, who died in 1872. He 
had several children ; the eldest son, Walter 
Barnard, was called to the bar in 1865, the 
second, Maurice Barnard, in 1866, and was 
appointed a revising barrister in 1874. 

[Foss's Lives of the Judges ; Davy's Atheiue 
Suffolcienses, iv. 35 ; Davy's Suffolk Coilections ; 
Add. MS. 19121, pp. 351-2 ; Men of the Time, 
ed. 1879 ; Law Journal, viii. 33 ; Solicitors' 
Journal, 9 Feb. 1884; Serjeant Ballantine's Be- 
miniscences, p. 190.] J. A H. 

BYLOT, ROBERT (/. 1610-1616), navi- 
gator, is first mentioned as a seaman of the 
Discovery, in the expedition to the North- 
West under Hudson m 1610-11. His being 
rated as master's mate, and the jealousy 
which this promotion excite, were among 
the causes of the mutiny of the ship's com- 
pany and the death of the captain [see 
Hudson, Henbt]. No blame seems to have 
been attributed to Bylot; and in 1612-13 
he was again employed under Button, who 
completed the exploration of Hudson's Bay 
[see Button, Sir Thomas]. It seems pro- 
bable that in 1614 he was employed with 
Gibbons, and in 1615 he was ap^inted to the 
command of the Discovery, with Baffin as 
his mate. The accounts of the voyages in 
this and the following year were written by 
Baffin, who was unquestionably the more 
scientific navigator, and whose name haa 
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^tiy been associateil with the principal 

sullB [gee Baffih, Williim]. Bylol's 

~ le appMTB in tbo list '•( thtr companv of 

lerehanie-digcoTcrers of X\u> Sort.L-\?C8t 

iffB( Calmilarof State Paptn, Caloninl— 

; IndiBB, 3Q Jiily 101^), but nothing 

her h hnnwn concerning him. Even the. 

pelling i)f bis name is quite iimrfrtain. It 

Spears in thtf different formB of Bylott, 

Bitot, Hn<] Byleth. 



BYNQ, ANDREW, D.D. (IS"^!"-''!), 
Bnbnist, was bom at Cambriil^, and edii- 
t Pet^rhouae in that nniversiry. He 
B elected regiiu professor of Hebrew in 
■*>, and died at Wiuterion in NorfoUt in 
Byng was one of tha translators em- 
1 in the authorised version of the Bible. 
^bant 1606 we find it decree of the ebupter 
If Votkio keep o resideDliat7,''« place for kim, 
R he WM then occupied in this business. 
[ (Ctoepor'e Annnlsof Cmnbridge, iii. 448; lirit. 
i. CM. ; tlraku's Eboracam. upp. p, lixvil i 
estod Queries, 3rd ssr. ir. 228.] J. 31. 

ro, GEORGE, Vibcoc5tTokrih(itom 
ITiiS), ndmiml, elde«t son of John 
r, of a family settled for many centuries 
^rothsm in Kent, was bom on ^7 Jan. 
In 11)00 his father, hiivini got into 
ry dilficulties, was obliged to part 
h the Wpotiiftm estate, and went over to 
, where he would seem (o have en- 
ji eoine apeciilatioas which were so 
I) fortunate that be lost what money 
1 retnnined to him, and in 1672 he re- 
> England, flving, apparentlv, from 
B creditore. In 16t8, by the interest of 
d Poterborough with the Ihilie of York, 
Ig entered the navy as a king's 
D board the Swallow. On 28 Nov. 
IS transferred to the Reserve, and again 
e 1679 to the Mory Rose, The Mary 
IS paid off in Jnne'1680, and in the fnf- 
g April yovmg Byng was entered as a, 
Wer on board the Pnrenix, commanded 
kptaifi Blag^. The Phranis was imme- 
ly anerwards »ent to Tanf^ier, where 
* malemal uncle, Colonel Johnstone, 
' 1 fiiendly terms with 



promoti'd. Kirk appointed him na lieutenant 
of a galley which attended ou thy garriBon, 
and Bbcjrtly afterwards to the acting com- 
mand of the Deprford ketch. From this, 
h'lwover, he was auperseded at the end of 
liie year by order of Lord Dartmouth, ivho 
consented at Kirk's request ti 
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nod appointed him (February 1683-4)10 the 
Itiford. On Ilie arrival of the fleet in England 
the officers and men oft he Oxford were turned 
over to tlie rhtenii, fitting for a voyage ti 
tliK East Indies, nn which slie finallv sailed 
from llyraoutb, 28 Nov. 1^4. Bj^g had 
hnd bi» commission in the army confirmed by 
the king, and was at this time lieutenant of 
Chorles Churchill's company of grenadiers, 
from which he received leave of absence lo 
attend to his duty on boord the Phoenix. 

The work al Bombay consisted chiefly 
in suppressing European 'inleriopors' and I 
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r Kirk, who, nnderstanding that the 
y cnmpbuned of his caplnin's ■ ill-I<3Dper,' 
1 him o cadetship in the grenadiers. 
« gla<Uy accepted, luid was discharged 
he y\iaiD\x on 10 May 1681. In six 
lis' time he vtus appointed as ensign, 
ly in IfiHS was promoted to a lieu- 
_ . Am this wa8 held to be a grievance 
ia senion, over whose head he nad been 



and fought desperately when attacked. 
On one occasion IJyng was dnngerously 
wounded. The sen'ice against the ' inter- 
lopers' required tact, energy, and moral, 
rather than physical, courage, and Captain 
Tyrrell's views of it differed much from those 
held by Sir Josioh Child, the representative 
of the Company. It was thus liat during 
an illness of Tyrrell's, Byng, being for th« 
time in command, had an onportunity, by 
entering more fully into his aesigns, of cul- 
tivating Child's goodwill, with, as it would I 
seem, very profitahlf results. Afterwards, I 
on their return to England, 24 July 1087, ' 
Sir Josiah ofiered him the command of one 
of the Company's ships, which Byng declined i 
'Bsbeing bred up in the king's service;' and 1 
when the Phcenix was paid off' be r^oined 
hia regiment, then quartered at Bristol. 

In Stay 1688 Byng, still a lieutenant, was 
appointed to the HordaunI, and in Septem- 
ber to the Defiance. While serving in this ' 
subordinate employment, bo was, ou Kirk's 
suggestion and recommendation, appointed a) 
an agent for the Prince of Orange, with the 
special workofwinningover certain captwnfl 
in the fleet. He was afterwards deputed by 
these captains to convey their assiiraneeg of 
goodwill and obedience to the prince. He 
found William at Sherborne : the prince * pro- 
mised that he would take particular care lo 
remember him,' and entrusted him with a 
reply to the officers of the Heel, and a more 
con^dential letter to Lord Dartmouth, which 



Dai.KTJIPI.b'8 Memoirt, appendix to pt. i., 
314 ft WW.) This was the turning-point of ' 
Byng's fortune ; he had judiciously dioeen 
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the winning side, and on 22 Dec. 1688 was 
appointed captain of the Constant Warwick, 
from which m April 1689 he was removed 
to the Reserve, and on 15 May to the Dover, 
in which he served during the summer in 
the main fleet under the Earl of Torring^n, 
and was employed during the autumn and 
winter in independent cruising. On 20 May 
1690 he was appointed to the Hope of 70 
guns, which was one of the red squadron in 
the unfortunate action off Beachy Head. In 
September he was moved into the Duchess, 
which, however, was paid off a few weeks 
afterwards. His career afloat being now well 
established, in November he resigned his 
commission in the army to his brother John, 
and in January 1690-1 was appointed to the 
Royal Oak of 70 guns, in which he continued 
till the autumn of 1692 ; but, having been at 
the time delayed in the river refitting, he 
had no share in the glories of Barfleur and 
La Hogue. In September Sir John Ashby 
hoisted his flag on board the Albemarle, to 
which Byng was appointed as second-captain 
{Admiralty Minute, 12 Sept.), and which he 
paid off in the following November. In the 
spring of 1693 he was offered the post of first- 
captain to the joint admirals, but refused it 
out of compliment to his friend Admiral Rus- 
sell, then in disgrace [see Russell, Ebwabb, 
Earl of Orford] ; but accepted a similar offer 
made him in the autumn of the same year by 
Russell, then appointed commander-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean. He continued on this 
station for the next two years, and in 1696 
was appointed one of the commissioners for 
the registry of seamen, which office he held 
till its abolition in 1699. 

In 1701, when the Earl of Pembroke was 
appointed lord high admiral, Byng was nomi- 
nated as his secretary and first-captain if, as 
he intended, he took the command in person. 
This would have made Byng virtually com- 
mander-in-chief ; for Lord Pembroke was 
neither sailor nor soldier, and had no experi- 
ence in commanding men; but before the 
nomination took effect the king died, and 
the ChurchUls, who came into power, visited, 
it was believed, on B3mg, the old grudge 
which they bore to Admiral Russell, whose 
follower and partisan Byng was. He asked 
for a flag, which he considered due to him 
after having been so long first-captain to the 
admiral of the fleet : it was refused him. He 
applied to be put on the half-pav of his rank ; 
this also was refused him ; and he weis told 
plainly that he must either go to sea as a 
private captain or resign his commission. 
As his means did not permit him to quit his 
profession, he, under this constraint, accepted 
the command of the Nassau, a 70-gun ship 



(29 June 1702), and in the course of July 
joined the fleet under Sir Clowdisley Shovell, 
which, after cruising off Brest for two months, 
looking out for the French imder Chateau- 
Renaud, went south towards Cape Finisterre. 
On 10 Oct. Byng, having been separated from 
the fleet, fell in with Sir George Rooke, but 
was at once despatched in search of Sir 
Clowdisley, with orders to him to join the 
admiral at once. Knowing that the attack 
on Vigo was imminent, Byng tried to excuse 
himself from this duty, but without success ; 
and though he made all haste to send the 
orders to Shovell, he rejoined the fleet only 
on the evening of the 12th, aft«r the attack 
had been successfully made, and nothing re- 
mained but to complete the work of destruc- 
tion. 

On 1 March 1702-3 Bjmg was promoted 
to be rear-admiral of the red, and was sent 
out to the Mediterranean in the Ranelagh as 
second in command under Shovell. While 
there he was detached with a small squadron 
to Algiers, where he succeeded in renewing 
the treaty for the protection of English con>- 
merce ; and towards the end of the year he 
returned to England, arriving in the Channel 
just in time to feel some of the strengrth of 
the great storm, though not in its full fury, 
and happily without sustaining any serious 
damage. In 1704, still in the Ranelagh, he 
commanded, as rear-admiral of the red squa- 
dron, in the fleet under Sir George Rooke in 
the Mediterranean; he had the immediate 
command of the detachment of the fleet 
actually engaged in the bombardment and 
capture of Gibraltar; and from his position in 
the centre of the line of battle, had a very 
important share in the battle of Malaga. On 
his return home he was (22 Oct.) knighted by 
the queen, * as a testimony of her high appro- 
bation of his behaviour in the late action.* 
On 18 Jan. 1704-5 he was advanced to the 
rank of \dce-admiral, and during the summer 
of that year commanded a squadron in the 
Channel for the protection of trade. In 
March 1705-6 he sailed in the Royal Anne 
for Lisbon and the Mediterranean, where he 
took part in the operations on the Spanish 
coast and in the siege of Toulon, unoer the 
command of Sir John Leake and Sir Clow- 
disley Shovell, which last he accompanied 
on his homeward voyage, and narrowly es- 
caped being lost with him on 22 Oct. 1707. 

On 26 Jan. 1707-^ Sir George Byng was 
raised to the rank of admiral of the blue, 
and appointed to command the squadron in 
the North Sea for the protection oi the coast 
of England or Scotland, then threatened 
with invasion from France in the cause of 
the Pretender But jealousy and disputes 




■ tetwesn I be Fwncli officers frittered away 

noch valuable timt!; sud when just ready 

id sail the titulnr king of EDgland 

~ icitat«d by t ahurp attack of meOi 

!iBse delays were in Byng's favour, and 

when thB expedition put Id sea in the midst 

'c of winU on 10 March the Bnclieh 

m collected and intercepted it off the 

jRitnuiue of the Firth on 13 March, captured 

S ship, (he SuliBhtiry, s.nd scattered the 

t, whicli evuntnally got bftek to Dunkirk 

» th'nie wc«ks aflerwnrds (Mimoire* du 

Ig de Forbin, 1729, ii. i'8» et >eg.) In 

ighuid the question nns at once raised 

ftrhetlicT Byng luid done nil that he might. 

.iAparliunontary inquiry was demanded. It 

jjiras said (hat he could have captured the 

■irliole French fleet as e-aeily as he had cap- 

j ship, by some that his ahips 

e foiil, and by others the fault lay with 

thelordbighndmirol. Finally the diacontent 



iubeid^d, and the house passed 
th>nkBtDl*riDceOeor^forliis prompt it ^ 






— Edinburgh presented Byng with the Ireedom 

nf llie city ; and the queen offered to appoint 

1 one of the prince's council, which, 

or, he declined. In October lie carried 

le Queen of Portugal to Lisbon, and during 

W following year. 1709, commanded in chief 

D the Mediterranean. In November he was 

pointed one of the lorda commissioners of 

t admiralty under hia old chief Kiissell, 

w Eaf 1 of Orford. Orford's term of office 

It that time was short, but Byng continued 

t the admiralty till early in 1714, and re- 

* ■ "in the following October, after 

1 of George I. In 1716 he was 

I command the fleet for the de- 

le of the coast, and succeeded so well in 

.. ffpping and preventing all supplies to the 

^harentiS of the Pretender, that the collapbe 

■ f the insurrection was considered to be 

nly due to his efforts, in acknowledgment 

f which the king created him a baronet, 

lad give him a diamond ring of considerable 

" ' In 1717, on information that a new 

lent in support, of the exiled Stuarts 

B meditated by Charles XH of Sweden, 

r George Byng was sent into the Baltic 

ilh ft strong squadron. 

L On 14 March 1717-18 he mas adwnced to 

9 rank of admiral of the fleet, and was 

a the Mediterranean in command of a 

i orderud to restrain the Spanish attack 

a Sicily, in conlrovention of the treaty of 

ptreoht. He sailed from Spitheadon 15 June 

ul6, and on 31 July anchored before Naples. 

laving conferred urith the viceroy, and re- 

»d more exact intelligence of the move- 

ta of the Spaniards, at that time besieging 

tbe citadel of Messina by sea and land, he 



sailed from Naples on tho 26tb, and on the •>^\b. J 
arrived off the entranL'e of the Straits. From! 
this position ho wrote to the Spanish gcnerul, ■ 
proposing 'a cesaat^oa of arau in Siuily for 
two months, in order to give time to the 
several courts to conclude on such feisoIu- 



should then hope to merit bia excellency's 
esteem in the e.vecution of the other part of 
his orders, which were to use all his force t^i 
prevent farther attempts to disturb the do- J 
minions his master stood engaged todefend,' ] 
to which the general replied that ' he could 1 
not agree to any suspension of arms,' and 
' should follow his orders, which directed 
him to seize on Sicily for his master tbc king 
of Spain.' Hislorically, this correspondence 
is important, for it wa^ afterwards asserted 
' thftttheEnglishfleetsurprised that of Spun 
■without any warning, and even contrary ti 
declarations in which Spain couti<led wit) 
security' (Corbett, 6). 

Early on the morning of 30 July the Eng- 
lish fleet entered the Slniits;beforenoon their . 
advanced shipe bad made out the Spaniards I 
far to the southward; tho English followed; I 
the chase continued through the night, tho 
Spaniards retiring in long, straggling line, the 
English in no orier, but accorfing to their 
rates of sailing. About t«n o'clock the next 
naorning(31 July 1718), being then some three 
leagues to tho east of Cape Pasaaro, the leading 
English ahips came up with the stemmost of 
the Snaniards. They would have passed, for 
Byng a orders were to push on to t fae van : but 
the Spaniards opening fire, they were com- 
pelled to engage, and the action thus took the 
form necoesanly moat disastrous to the Spa- 
niards ; for, as successive ships came up, tha 
Spaniards were one by one overpoweml by 
nn enormous superiority of force, nnd nlmost 
the whole fleet was captured without a jmesi- 
bility of making any effective resistance. So 
little doubt was there of the result from be- 
ginning to end, that — in the words of Cor- 
bett, the historian of ihe campaign — ' the 
English might be rather said to nave made a 
seirnre than to have gotten a victory.' Tha 
English had indee<l a considerable superiority 
of numbers, but not lo an extent coramensu- 
rfile with the decisive nature of their auo- 
cess ; this was solely due to the measures 
adopted by the Spaniards, which rendered 
tbi^ir defe'at inevitable. There was tittle 
room for any display of genius on the part 
of Byng, though he was deservedly com- 
mejided for the advantage he had taken of 
file enemy's incapacity : and to the world at 
large the issue appeared, as broadly slated, 
that the English neet of twenty-one sail had 
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utterly destroyed a Spanish fleet of eighteen 
ships of the line beside a number of smaller 
vessels. The king wrote his congratulations 
to the admiral with his own hand ; so also 
did the emperor ; and the Queen of Denmark, 
who claimed a personal acquaintance with 
him, sent frienoly messages through the 
master of her household. 

With the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
the purely naval work of the expedition was 
accomplished, but for the next two years 
Byng continued in Sicilian and Neapolitan 
waters, keeping the command of the sea and 
co-operating with the German forces so far 
as possible. In August 1720 the Spaniards 
evacuated Sicily and embarked for Barce- 
lona ; and Byng, having convoyed the Pied- 
montese troops to Cagliari, act«d as the 
English plenipotentiary at the conferences 
held there for settling the surrender of Sar- 
dinia' to the Duke of Savoy, who, in acknow- 
ledgment of his services, presented him with 
his picture set in diamonds. On his return 
home, immediately after these events, he was 
appointed rear-admiral of Great Britain and 
treasurer of the na\'y ; in the following Janu- 
ary he was sworn in as member of the pri\'y 
council ; and on 9 Sept. 1721 was raised to 
the peerage with the titles of Baron Southill 
and Viscount Torrin^n. In 1724 he re- 
signed the treasurership of the navy in favour 
of his eldest son ; in 1725 he was installed 
as a knight of the Bath ; and on the acces- 
sion of George 11 was appointed first lord of 
the admiraltv, 2 Aug. 1/27. He held this 
office till his death on 17 Jan. 1732-3. He 
was buried at Southill in Bedfordshire. 

The victory which Byng won off" Cape 
Passaro, by its extraordinary completeness, 
gave him a perhaps exaggerated reputation 
as a naval commander ; but independently 
of this, his uniform success in all nis under- 
takings sufficiently bears out Corbett^s eulo- 
gium of him as a man who devoted his whole 
time and application to any service entrusted 
to him ; who * left nothing to fortune that 
could be accomplished by foresight and ap- 
plication.' He describes him also as a man 
firm and straightforward in his dealings, im- 
partial and punctual in the performance of 
whatever he engaged in. lie was accused 
by his enemies of meanness, greediness, and 
avarice, and several of his letters show that 
he was in the habit of looking closely after 
his pecuniary interests ; but to one brought 
up as he had been, the value of money may well 
have been unduly magnified, and lessons of 
parsimony must have been inculcated till it 
became almost a second nature. 

He married on 5 March 1691 Margaret, 
daughter of James Master of East Langden 



in Kent, who survived him by many years, 
dying at the age of eighty-seven in 1756. He 
had a numerous family, consisting of eleven 
sons and four daughters. 

His portrait by Sir Godfrejr Kneller is in 
the Pamted Hall at Greenwich, to which it 
was presented by Georce IV. There is also 
another portrait by J. Davidson, a bequest of 
Mr. Corbett in 1751 ; and a picture of the 
action off* Cape Passaro, by Richard Paton, 
presented by William IV, but of no historical 
value. 

[Brit. Mus. Addl. MS. 31958 (this is the 
manuscript Life of Lord TorringtoD which has 
been quoted or referred to by Collins, Dalrymple, 
and others as in the Hardwicke Collection, and 
being undoubtedly what it claims to be, written 
from Byng's own Journals and papers, is of the 
very highest autnorit^, though of course its 
views are very partial ; it ends abruptly in 1705) ; 
Charnock's Biog. Nav. ii. 194 ; Collins's Peerage 
(1779), vi. 100 ; An Account of the Expedition 
of the British Fleet to Sicily in the years 1718, 
1719, and 1720, under the command of Sir 
George Byng, Bart.,&c. (published anonymously, 
dedication signed T. C), by Thomas Corbett, 
secretary of the admiralty ; Letters and other 
documents in the Public Record OflBce, more 
especially Home Office Records (Admiralty), No. 
48.] J. K. L. 

BYNG, JOHN (1704-1757), admiral, was 
the fourth son of George Byiig, viscount Tor- 
rington [q. v.] He entered the navy in March 
1718 on board the Superb, commanded by 
his maternal uncle, Streynsham Master, 
served in her for eighteen months in the 
Mediterranean, and was present at the defeat 
of the Spaniards off" Cape Passaro, in which 
the Superb had a very prominent share [see 
Arnold, Thomas]. After serving in the Or- 
ford, the Newcastle, and the Nassau, he was 
moved into the Torbay. He passed his ex- 
amination on 31 Dec. 1722, and continued in 
the Torbay, with the rating of able seaman, 
till 26 Feb., when he was removed, with the 
same rating, to the Dover, and on 20 June 
was promoted into the Solebay. On 11 April 
1724 ne was appointed to the Superb as second 
lieutenant ; and when that ship was ordered 
to the West Indies, he was superseded from 
her at his own request on 29 March 1720. 
On 23 April he was appointed to the Burford 
as fourth lieutenant, continued in her on the 
home station as third and as second lieutenant, 
and at Cadiz, on 20 May 1727, was discharged 
to the Torbay for a passage to England. On 
8 Aug. 1727 he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Gibraltar frigate in the Medi- 
terranean; in the summer of 1728 he was 
moved into the Princess Louisa, also in the 
Mediterranean, and continued in her for 



I Ihwe yeoiB, when she was paid off dl Wool- 

Bwich. He was iinmediatcly appointed (o the 

FFaiinoutb, end commanded her In llic Medi- 

Pknuneui for the next five years. The details 

' lhi« service present no intereat : notbinj^ 

u]d be more uneventful ; but it ia not*- 

irortliy on that very account. The son of 

Lord TorrioctOQ, admiral of the fleet and 

it lord of the adnuralty, could pfetly well 

V«1UMWe his own employmeat, and tie chos« to 

nqiend his time for the most part as senior or 

■wte oflicer at Port jilahou. This may have 

n very pleasant, but it was not exorcising 

I in tie duties of his rank, or training 
nlnl for high command. In June 1738 be 

~ ) appointed to the Augusta ; in April 
19 was raoved into the Portland; and in 
« following' October was transferred to the 
mderlond, in which he joined Vice-admiral 
Idock off Ca<liz. Early in 1742 he was 
o the Sutherland, and went in her 
er cruise to Newfoundland, com- 
g Itomo again in the autumn. In 1743 he 
la appoiiited to the St. George, and com- 
mdea her in the fleet under Sir John Norris 
n Febmary 1743-4. Ha continued in her 
1 the sprmg of 1744, when Sir Charles 
'riy hoisted hia flag an board for the 
'age to lisbon. On 8 Aue. 1746 he was 
moted to be B rear-admiral, and was im- 
mediately appointed to command in the 
KarthS^ under Admiral Vernon, then com- 
mder-in-chief in the Downs, and after his 
^ lation under Vice-odmiralMartin. Bur- 
g the period of this service he was, in 1740, 
I member of the courts-martial on Vice- 
■•dmiral Lestock and on Admiral Mathews. 
Ia 1747 he went out to the Mediterranean as 
Hcond in command ; on 15 July he was ad- 
Toncod to Ibe rook of vice-admiral of the 
Blue; and by the dtath of Vice-admiral 
■ifedle^, on 3 Aujj., became commander-in- 
^^Uef tn the Mediterranean, where he con- 
iniled till after the comjlusion of the peace. 
D war aeain broke out ia 1755, Byng 
*ntedtoconimandasquadron in the 
. in the autumn he relieved Sir 
idwanl Hitwke in the Bay of Biscay ; and 
b the followinK March was promoted tn be 
' ' ll of thi- blue, and was ordered to pro- 
> the Mediterranean with a small 
in intended for the defence of Minorca, 
licb, by the concurrent testimony of every 
mt in those parts, was then threatened by 
■"WichBminmt'ntfroraToulon. Thegovem- 

II was very slow to believe this, and was 
latlier of opuiion that the armament was 

lined/or NortliAioerico, or for some opera- 

uiatli«weaL,perliap^agiiinstIreland. The 

' a Mmt out with Byng was therefore 

to largo as it might easily have 




been made ; and the admiral's Inslructionsl 
laid most stress od the probability of tba m 
enemy passing the Straits. They were, how-j 



which ha I 
was, in so many words, ordered ■ to uae I 
possible means in his power for its relief.' 

At Gihrallar he received intelligence that 
the enemy had landed on Minorca, had over- 
run the island, and was laying Eiegl:^ to Fort 
St. Philip. Thiswasexactly the contingency 
whichhisinstnictionsspedallyandpoiitively 1 
provided for. But the governor of Gibraltar V 
refused to part with the troops which hewaa I 
ordered to send, alleging that they could nob I 
be spared from the garrison ; and Byng, who I 
from the first had shown himself verv ill « 
satisfied with the condition and force of hit f 
squadron, accepted his refusal without pro- | 
test, and sailed from Gibraltar on 8 Hay. 
On the 19th he was off Port. Mahon, i ' ' 
sent in the frigates to see what was 
position of affaire, and to communicate with | 
tie actinff-govemor. General Blakeney. 
before they could get near enough, the | 
French squadron come in sight, ancT "' 
afraid that the frigates might be c 
hastily recalled them. The wind, however, I 
fell light, and the two fleets did not get I 
near each other that day, nor till the a^ei<- I 
noon of the next, 20 May, when, the enemy I 
having yielded the weatfier-gage, about two- I 
o'clock Byng mode the signal to bear down, I 
and some twenty minutes after the signal to I 
engage. In point of numbers the two fleold 1 
■were equal; hut the French ships were I 
Inrger, carried heavier guns and more men. T 
A comparison of the two shows that the 
English flagship RamiUies, of 90 guns, threw 1 
a broadside of 842 lbs., while the French ] 
fiagahip Foudroyant, of 80 guna, threw a | 
broadside of IglXIOIbs. Thediffereuce through- 
out was in favour of the French, but by no 
means so much as was afterwords said ; and ] 
in point of fact, the difference, wbotevei 
was, in no way affected the result ; for tha I 
French stood entirety on the defensive. This 
was their great advantage ; for while the I 
English were running down to the atlsclt J 
from the position to wmdward, Byng insisted 1 
on stopping to dress his line, which was thus I 
unduly exposed. The van, under Rear- [ 
admiral West, did, indeed, bear down as or- 
dered, and engage at very close quartjirs; 
btit'thc rear, under the commander-in-chief, 
backed their topsails, got tlirc)wn into dis- 
order, and never came within effective gun- 
shot. The ships in the van, thus niisnpported, 
sustained great loss, and the whole French 
line, which had been lying by with tbeir 
main topsails square, filled, and passing slowly 
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the disabled English ships, fired their broad- 
sides into them, then wore in succession and 
reformed on the other tack. When Bjmg 
extricated his rear from the confusion into 
which he had himself thrown it, he found 
his van so shattered as to be incapable of 
forming line and renewing the action. The 
French, on their side, remained as before on 
the defensive, and as they were not attacked, 
there was no further fighting. During the 
night the fleets separated ; and after waiting 
four days to refit, Byng summoned a council 
of war, the resolutions of which seemed to 
him to warrant his leaving Minorca to its 
fate, and he accordingly returned with the 
fleet to Gibraltar. When the news of the 
defeat reached England the wrath of the 
ministry and the fury of the populace were 
excessive. Hawke was at once sent out to 
supersede Byng, and send him home under 
arrest. He arrived at Spithead on 20 July. 
He was forthwith conveyed to Greenwich, 
and kept there, in a room in the hospital, 
under close and ignominious arrest. He was 
ordered to be tried by court-martial, and the 
court accordingly met at Portsmouth on 
28 Dec. After continuous sitting till 27 Jan. 
1757 this court pronounced that Admiral 
Byn^ had not done his utmost to relieve St. 
Philip's Castle, which it was his duty to re- 
lieve; had not done his utmost to take, 
seize, and destroy the enemy's ships which 
it was his duty to engage, or to assist those 
of his majesty's ships which it was his duty 
to assist. For this neglect of duty the court 
adjudged him to fall under part of the 12th 
article of war, and according to the stress of 
that article sentenced him to death. To this 
sentence they added an earnest recommenda- 
tion to mercy, on the grounds that they did 
not believe the admirars misconduct arose 
either from cowardice or disaffection, and 
that they had passed the sentence only be- 
cause the law, in prescribing death, left no 
alternative to the discretion of the court. 
The king refused to entertain this recom- 
mendation, and the sentence was duly carried 
out. Admiral Byng was shot on the quarter- 
deck of the Monarque, in Portsmouth Har- 
bour, on 14 March 1757. 

The strife of parties was at the time ex- 
ceedingly bitter, and it suited the opponents 
of the ministry, past and present, to urge 
that Byng was bemg executed as a cloak to 
ministerial neglect. They thus made com- 
mon cause with the personal friends of Byng, 
and a furious outcry was raised, not so mu(Si 
against the sentence as against the execution, 
which was roundly denounced as * a judicial 
murder.' And this phrase, having caught 
the popular fancy, has been repeated over 



and over again with parrot-like accuracy. 
Another statement, less sweeping but wholly 
incorrect, has also been often repeated, and 
has been accepted by even serious historians : 
it is said that Admiral Byng was shot for 

* an error in judgment,' a fault which, as Lord 
Macaulay has properly shown, may be a very 
good reason for not employing a man again, 
but does not amount to a crime. It is right, 
therefore, to point out that neither in the 
charge against Admiral Byng, nor in the 
article of war under whicli he was found 
j^lty, nor in the sentence pronounced on him, 
18 there a single word about 'error in judg- 
ment.' The language of the article is perfectly 
clear and explicit, limiting its scope to those 
persons who shall commit the offences detailed 

* throu^ cowardice, negligence, or disaffec- 
tion.' When, therefore, the court found Byng 
guilty under this article, and at the same 
time ac(](uitted him of cowardice and disaf- 
fection. It did really, and with all the plain- 
ness of which the English language is 
capable, find him guilty of negligence — of 
negligence so gross as to be in the highest 
degree criminal. This being the decision of 
the court, the only question is. Should the 
sentence have been carried out ? But the fact 
is that the court did not and could not give 
any reason for its recommendation except the 
severity of the law; and to this point the most 
rational of Byng's friends applied themselves. 
Admiral West, urging it on his cousin. Lord 
Temple, the first lord of the admiralty, wrote : 
'The court have convicted him, not for cowar- 
dice nor for treachery, but for misconductj an 
oflence never till now thought capital, and 
now, it seems, only made so because no alter- 
native of punishment was found in that 
article they bring him under.' On this it 
may be remarked that West, and all B^-ng's 
supporters, insisting on the novelty, the un- 
heard-of nature of the sentence, and the 
severity of the law which permitted no alter- 
native, or the absurdity of the law which took 
all discretionary power from the court., lost 
sight of the fact that it was the gross abuse of 
this discretionary power in a score of instances 
during the \bjbX. war which had forced the par- 
liament to abolish it ; that absolute necessity 
had led to the passing of this stringent act 
only eight years before, and that, as these had 
been years of peace, it was still in eff*ect new. 
It was unfortunate for Byng that he should 
be the first to feel its severity and its strin- 
gency : it was unfortunate for the country 
that it should have been goaded to an act so 
severe and stringent: but having passed 
that act, to have shrunk from the mrst occa- 
sion of giving it eflect would have been im- 
becile. 
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« mercy, ihe admiral was left for execution, 
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Admiral Byng was never married. His 
nmains were buried in the family vault at 
Southill, with a monumental Lascri[itLoii in 
which even the usual license ia somewhat 
exceeded, 
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more than ai«t«en yenrs.J J. K. L. 

BTNO, Sib JOKS, Earj. of Stkapfokd 
O772-1860), general, was tho third son of 
Major Geortre Byng of Wrotbam Park, Mid- 
dlesex, and M.F. fur that county, a grandson of 
Admiral Sir George Bytin;, first Viscount Top- 
rinffton [q. vj, by Anne Connolly, daughter of 
Lady Anne Wentwurth, who was eventually 
co-heiress of the last Earl of Strafford of tfae 
second creation, Ue was bom in 1773, and 
entered the army as ensign in the 33rd regi- 
ment on 30 Sept. 1793, and was promoted 
lieutenant on 1 Dec. 17533 and captain on 
24 Mav 1794. With the 33rd. then com- 
manded by Colonel Wellealty, he sen'ed in 
the disastrous cnmimigns in Flondera of 
1793-5 and throughout ilie retrent to Bremen, 
and was wounded at the skirmiflb of Oelder- 
mnlsen. In 1797 he was appointed alde-de- 
cnmp to General Vyse, then commanding the 
soutliem district of Ireland, and was much 
engaged in the suppression of the rebellion of 
1798 in Ireland, when he was again wounded. 
In 1799 he became major in the 60th r 
ment, and in 1800 lieutenant-colonel of 
iJSth, and in 1804 he exchanged into 
3rd guards, with which he served, in Hanover 
io 1805, at Copenhagen 
Walcheren expedition in 1809. In 1810 he 
was promoted colonel, and in 181 1 ordered to 
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to Lord Wellington recommending 
him warmly ( WflUngton Supplementary Se*- 
patchei, vii. 177), and shortly after dolonel 
Byng's arrival in Portugal in September 1811 
he was posted to the command of a brigade 
ill the second division under General Hill, 
and retained it until the end of the Peninsular 

He was with Hill's corps in Estremoduia , 
and Andalusia, and so was not present a 
battle of Salamanca. In 1813 his brigade 
was hotly engaged at Vittoria, and was at- 
tacked by Soult at the pass of Ronceavalles, 
when that marshal tried to break through 
Wellington's lines, and though Byng bod to 
fail back on Soranren, his heroic resistance 
enabled Wellington to concentrate enough 
troops to boat the French. Ue was engaged 
in the attack on the entrenched camp o 
the Nivelle, where he was wounded, at th 
pissage of the Nive at Cambo, before 
B-ayonne. For his conduct at this battle he 
'was afterwards ' permitted to bear aa an 
honourable augmentation \jo his arms the 
colours ofthe.3lBt regiment, which he planted 
in the enemy's lines, aa an especial mark in 
appreciation of the signal intrepidity and 
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heroic valour displayed by him in the action 
fought at Mougerre, near BayonnCi on 18 Dec. 
1813/ Major-general Byng, as he had been 
promoted on 4 June 1813, continued to com- 
mand his brigade on the right of the army 
throughout the advance on Toulouse, and 
was present at the actions at Espellette and 
Gams, at the battle of Orthes, the storming 
of the camp of Aire, and the battle of Tou- 
louse, and on the conclusion of the war was 
made a K.C.B. and K.T.S. and governor of 
Londonderry and Culmore. Byng commanded 
the second brigade of the first or guards 
division under General Cooke at Waterloo, 
and after the battle his brigade headed the 
advance into France, took P6ronne, occupied 
the heights of Montmartre, and formed part 
of the army of occupation. 

Bvng saw no more service. In 1819 he 
received the command of the northern dis- 
trict, in 1822 the colonelcy of the 2nd West 
India regiment, in 1825 he was promoted 
lieutenant-general, and in 1828 received the 
colonelcy of the 29th regiment. In 1828 he 
became commander-in-chief of the forces in 
Ireland and was sworn a privy councillor of 
that kingdom, but resigned his command in 
1831 to enter the House of Commons as 
M.P. for Poole. As one of the very few 
distinguished generals who supported the 
HeformBill, he was looked upon with especial 
favour by Lord Melbourne, and was created 
by him in 1835 Baron Strafford of Har- 
mondsworth, county Middlesex. His elder 
son held office under Lord Melbourne and 
Lord John Russell, and his services were 
recompensed by his father, the old general, 
being created Larl of Strafford and Viscount 
Enfield in 1847. He had been made a G.C.B. 
in 1828, a G.C.H. in 1831, and a Knight of 
Maria Theresa of Austria and of St. George 
of Russia after the battle of Waterloo, and m 
1841 he was promoted full general. In 1850 
he succeeded the Duke of Cambridge as 
colonel of the Coldstream guards, in 1855 he 
was made a field-marshal, and on 3 June 
18G0 he died at his residence in London, at 
the age of eighty-eight. 

[Wellington Despatches; Royal Military Ca- 
lendar ; Obituary Notice in the Times.] 

B.M.S. 

BYNG, THOMAS (d. 1699), master of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, matriculated as a 
sizar at Peterhouse in May 1552 ; proceeded 
B.A. in 1556, was admitted fellow of his 
college 7 Feb. 1 557-8, and commenced M. A. 
1559, and LL.D. 1570. In 1564, when Eliza- 
beth visited Cambridge, Byng made a Latin 
oration in her presence on the excellence of 
a monarchical government; the speech is 



printed in Nichols's 'Progresses' (iii. 63). 
He was proctor in the same year, and on 
2 March 1564-^ became public orator. He 
was incorporated M. A. of Oxford on 6 Sept. 
1566, while Queen Elizabeth was on a visit 
to that university. Byng became prebendary 
of York 18 Jan. 1666-7 ; master of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, 1571; vice-chancellor of 
the university 1572 ; a member of the college 
of civilians zl April 1572 ; rqgpius professor 
of the civil law at Cambri<^ 18 March 
1573-4 ; a special commissioner for the vi- 
sitation of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
13 July 1576 ; visitor of Ely Cathedral 
6 Sept. 1693, and dean of the peculiars of 
Canterbury and dean of arches 24 July 1595. 
On 27 July 1678, with other dignitaries of 
the university, he visited the queen at Audley, 
and for a second time read a Latin oration 
in her presence. He died in December 1599, 
and was buried 23 Dec. at Hackney Church, 
Middlesex. By his wife, Catherine (1553- 
1627), he had ten sons and two daughters. 
Besides writing the orations mentioned above 
Byng edited Carr's translations from Demo- 
sthenes (1571), and contributed Latin and 
Greek verses to Wilson's translation of De- 
mosthenesri570), and to the university collec- 
tions issued on the restoration of Bucer and 
Fagius (1560), and on the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney (1587). Many of Byng's official letters 
and publications are preserved among the 
university archives at Cambridge. 

[Cooper's AthensD Cantab, ii. 279-80, 661 ; 
Coote's Civilians, 49 ; Wood's Fasti, od. Bliss, i. 
173 ; Le Neve's Fasti Angl. EccL] S. L. L. 

BYNHAM, SIMON. [See Binham.] 

BYNNEMAN, HENRY (d. 1583), prin- 
ter, was apprenticed to Richard Harrison, 
printer, on 24 June 1560. His master died 
m 1562, and he apparently^ served the re- 
mainder of his apprenticeship with Reginald 
Wolfe. He became a liveryman of the Sta- 
tioners' Company 30 June 1578. He seems 
to have opened a shop in Paternoster Row as 
early as 1566. He afterwards moved to the 
sign of the Mermaid in Knightrider Street, 
and finally to Thames Street, near Baynard^s 
Castle. Archbishop Parker encouri^ged him 
in many ways, allowed him to open a shed 
at the north-west door of St. Paul's, at the 
sign of the * Three Wells,* and asked Burgh- 
ley to allow him to print * a few usual Latin 
books for the use of grammarians, as Terence, 
Virgil, Tulley's offices, &c., a thing not done 
here in England before or very rarely '(Stkypb, 
Parker, i. 552). In 1580 Bynneman was 
called to the bar of the House of Commons 
for having published in behalf of Arthur Hall, 
M.P. for Grantham, a libel on Sir Robert Ball, 



e kte speaker of the b'ltii^e, and on cither 

mbers, The book wag Bujjpressed. Byn- 

*"di^Te his testimony agaiust Hull. Hall 

I w«B punished (D'EwEa, JoumaU of 

'trUammtf undfr Eli=abelh, pp. Sai-SOQ). 

nmemnD died in 11)83. 

^jnnemna'a publicaliona wi're viTy Qume- 

' la and oT varied character. Ilia dsdio firet 

n prist on the title-page nf Robert 

iwWs 'Apologie or Defence," In 156«. 

_£ ' Uanuall of Epictetus ' in Enelieb woa 

p aBcaiid publication, tuUawed by toe second 

* of I'oynter's 'i'ulacu of PleaBure' id 

le ytiaT. Hvnneman was the publisher 

natge Turberv'Jle s ■ Boke of Faulconrie ' 

B76) Mid 'Noble Arte of Venerie' (1575J; 

Oeom Gaecoigne's ' Poeme' (1576-6), and 

f Oftbnel Harrey's Latin works (1677-8). 

^pnnled the first edition of Holinaheda 

Aionieles' in 1574, and had licenses for 

btiiig several Latin and Greek books. In 

'"8 'the first foure bookes of Virgil's 

ineia,' ' hj Itiohard Stanibtirst, bears bis 

int. 

A luiial device is a miirmaid in an oval 
touch, with The motui 'Omnia tempua 
i«t }' but be ofien employed in his earlier 
tlieatiotis thu device of u brazen serpent, 
ichwaetl 
Md WoUb; 

ft due MMant on a half wreath,' with 

t motto 'Uena charissima et gratiesima 

tanlua prod.' 

B|laiei^ Typographical Auttquitles (ed. Hcp- 

^Irt}, <i. 96fi at leq. ; Arber's Transcripl of Sta- 

' r Hegistora, i, poasim ; Bullen's Cat. of 

'n Bnt> Mua. before lfi40; Bigmure and 
■« Bibliogniphy of Printing, 96.1 

S. L. L. 

iSTBD, WILLIAM (1C38P- 



■ UiftCfaapal Itoyal under Edward VI and 
*■ — This etalcment is pure conjecture) 
WCTB several fatoilies who liore the 
aame at this period. The only evi- 
pnce corroborative of it is that William 
ndV aecond son was named Tbomaa, pos- 
Vj after his grandfather. Similarly it hns 
In Mid that ' in the year 1554 lie was 
laior chorister of St. Paul's, and coose- 
nitly about liO.eeu or sixteen years old j 
1 his name occurs at tho hcndof the school 
IrA petition for the tiesturalinn of certain 
)• uid benefactions which hod been seized 
«r the Act for th(! tjuppression of Col- 
li Mid Hoapilats in I.ht- preceding reign ' 
3IIUiri.T, &/mf Armunl of William Syrd 
1 kU Workt, iirefiiud to the reprint of 
rd'« Uaaa, [lublishod by ibe ^Iiisical An- 



tiquarian Society in 1P41); but even this 
detailed statement cannot be verified, as the 
petition is not to be foiiud in the Public Re- 
cords, and the proceedings referring to the 
pensions in the e.xcliHjuer {QutmU Jfrmem- 
braaeer, Memoranda ItoUs, 1 and 2 Phil, and 
Mary, 282. 238, 202 b) do not contain the 
name of William Byrd, though two other 
choristers named Jotin and Simon Byrd are 
mentioned. It is more probable that ne was 
a native of Lincoln and a descendant of Uenrr 
Byrd orBirde,mayor of Newcastle, who died 
at Lincoln 13 July 1512, and was buried in 
tlie cathedral. AJl that is known for certain 
of Bjrd's early life is that he was ' bred up t o 
miisick under Thomas TaUis' (Wood, Bod- 
Znoii" JfSnfftr,-m;No.--raj), and was ap- 
pointed oi^anist of Lincoln probably as aarly 
as 1503. On 25 Jan. 15159 Robert Parsons, 
geutlemanof the Obapel Royal, was drowned 
at Kewark-upon-Trent, and on 22 Feb. follow- 
ing Byrd was sworn in his place. The entry 
in the Chapel Koyol CheijueBook records that 
he was from Lincoln. It wa« in all probability 
during his residence in Lincoln that be mar- 
riedJnlian (or, as her name otherwise appeaiB, 
Ellen), daughter of one ' M. Birley of Lin- 
colnshira' (riwVad'on of Eiirx, 1634, Harl. 
8oc. Publications, vol. liii.) Itispossihlethat 
immediately on his appointment atcheChapel 
Royal Byrd did not leave Lincoln. At all 
events he must have kept up siKne sort of 
connection with the place, for on 7 Dec. 1572 
the Chapter Records chronicle the appoint- 
ment ot Thomas Butler as master of the 
choristers and organist, ' on y' nomination 
and commendation of Mr. "William Byrd.' 
In London Byrd seems rapidly to have mode 
his way, sharing with Tallis the honorary 

Soat of prganiaLof _tbe Chapd Eojal. On_ 
_2 Jon. 1575 Elizabeth granted the two com- 
posers and the survivors of them a license to 
print and sell music, English or forei^, and 
to rule, print, and sell muaic-puper for twenty- 
one years, al! otlior printers being forbidden 
to infringe this patent under a penalty of 
forty sbJUinga (Akbek, Trantcnpt of th» 
Stationer^ Jtegitten, ii. 15). Thiamonopoly 
baa generally been considered to have been 
very productive to the patentees, hut that it 
waa not so regarded by contemporary printers 
is proved by a jiaasage in a petition relating 
to these vexatious restrictions, which was 
written in 1582 : 'Bird and Tallys, her m 
ties servauntes,faauemusikeboke8 with ni 
which the complabantes confesse they wold 
not print nor be furnished to-print tliough 
there were no preuilege' (t'i. p. 775). The 
first work which Byrd publiahed (if the un- 
dated mo&ies ace excepted) was n collection 
of motets, ' Cantionee, qnie ab nrgiunento 
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sacrse vocantur, quinque et sex partium/ Part 
of these were written by Bym and part by 
his master, Tallis. The book was dedicated 
to Elizabeth and printed by Thomas Vau- 
trollier ; it appeared in 1575. Prefixed are 
eulogistic verses by Richard Mulcaster and 
Perdinando Richardson, and at the end is an 
epitome of the patent granted to the authors. 
Ill 1578 Byrd was living at Harlin^ton in 
Middlesex, where he had a house until 1588, 
and possibly for longer. Like most of the 
members of the Chapel Royal, although out- 
wardly he had conformed to the state reli- 
gplon, yet he remained throughout his life a 
catholic at heart. The first evidence we have 
of this is a quotation given by Dr. Rimbault 
(Gkove, Diet, of Music, i. 287 b) firom a list 
of places frequented by recusants near Lon- 
don, in which his name occurs as living at 
Harlington in 1581, and ' in another entry 
he is set down as a friend and abettor of 
those beyond the sea, and is said to be re- 
siding with Mr. Lister, over against St. Dun- 
stan's, or at the Lord Padgette's house at 
Draighton.' It was probabfy on account of 
his religion that he lived all his life some 
way out of London, where he would be less 
likely to attract attention. About 1579 Byrd 
set a threejart song, ' Preces Deo fundamus,' 
in Thomas Legge's JjEitin play *■ Richardus III ' 
{Harl MS. 2412). In 1585 Tallis died, 
and under the terms of the patent the mo- 
nopoly of printing music became Byrd's sole 
property. Accordingly, during the next few 
years he seems to have been unusually active 
in composition. His first important work 
was entitled ' Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of 
Sadnes and Pietie, made into Musicke of fine 
parts : whereof, some of them ^oing abroade 
among diners, is vntrue coppies, are heere 
truely corrected, and th* other being Songs 
very rare and newly composed, are heere 
published, for the recreation of all such as 
delight in Musicke.' This work (consisting 
of five part-books) was published by Thomas 
Easte, 'the assigne of W. Byrd,' in 1588. 
Rimbault (Biblwtheca Madngaliana, p. I) 
mentions another edition without date ; pro- 
bably this is the one referred to in an entry 
in the Stationers' Company's Registers (Ak- 
BER, Transcript, ii. 477) as bein^ already in 
print on 6 Nov. 1587. The work is dedicated 
to Sir Christopher Hatton ; at the back of 
the title are eight quaint * Reasons briefely 
set downe by tn auctor to perswade euery 
one to leame to sing.' In the same year 
(1588) Byrd contributed two madrigals to a 
collection made by one N. Yonge, entitled, 
' Musica Transalpina. Madrigals translated 
out of foure, fine, and sixe parts, chosen out 
of diners excellent Authors, with the first 



and second part of La Verginella, made by 
Maister Byrd, vpon two Stanz's of Ariosto, 
and brought to speake English with the rest.' 
By this it will be seen that he was the com- 
poser of the first English madrigal. In the 
following year Byrd published two important 
works. The first was entitled 'Songs of 
sundrie natures, some of grauitie, and others 
of mirth, fit for all companies and voyces.' 
This consists of six part-books, and is dedi- 
cated to Sir Henry Cary, lord Hunsdon. It 
was published by Thomas Easte, and a second 
edition appeared in 1610, published bvEaste's 
widow, Lucretia, ' the assigne of William 
Barley.' The second work was the ' Liber 
Primus Sacrarum Cantionum quinqiie vo- 
cum,' which was published by Easteon 25 Oct., 
and dedicated to the Earl of Worcester. An 
edition in score of this was published by the 
Musical Antiquarian Society in 1842. In 
1690 Byrd contributed two settings of * Thia^ 
s weet and merry month o f May ' to Thomas 
Watson's ' J^'irst fcJett of ItalTan Madrigalls 
Englished,' and in 1591 (4 Nov.) he pub- 
lished the ' Liber Secundus Sacrarum Can- 
tionum,' dedicated to Lord Lumley. These 
printed books do not by any means represent 
all that Byrd produced at this period of his 
career. As a composer of music for the vir- 
ginals — the English equivalent for the spinet 
— he was indefatigable, and fortunately many 
collections of these characteristic pieces are 
still in existence, though but few of them 
have been printed. The most important are 
the manuscript in the FitzwiUiam Museum, 
Cambridge, wrongly known as 'Queen Eliza- 
beth's Virginal Book,' which contains an im- 
mense number of Byrd's compositions, and 
the beautiful manuscript 'Ladye Nevell's 
Booke,' belonging to the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny, which consists entirely of Byrd s 
virginal lessons, and was copied by John 
Baldwin, a singing-man of Windsor, who 
finished the volume on 11 Sept. 1591 (Grove, 
Diet o/MiLsic, iii. 305 et seq.) Somewhere 
about this time, certainly in 1598, and pro- 
bably earlier, Byrd and his family were living 
at Stondon Place, Essex, where for several 
years he was involved in a curious dispute. 
This estate belonged to a member of the 
Shelleyfamily who in 1598 was committed 
to thePleet for taking part in a popish plot 
Tlie property was sequestrated, ana a lease 
for three lives was granted to Byrd by the 
crown. William Shelley, the rightful owner, 
died about 1601, and his heir paid a lai^ 
sum for the restoration of his \ml6b in 1604, 
whereupon Shelley's widow attempted to 
oust Byrd from Stondon, which formed part 
of her jointure. This drew from James I a 
letter of remonstrance (^State JPaperSf Dom. 



les I, Add. Set. vol. xxxvi.)) cammandmg 
to peimit Byrd quietly to f njo^ the pos- 
ion of the property! but in spife of tliia 
U Shelli?y peraevcred, and four yo&ralatet 
Oct. 1006) she presented a petition to 
EmI af Salisbury, pruying for the resto- 
aa to her of StottUon Flace, and setting 
h in an enclusure night grievances against 
ri. Thi> cLief of these are tliat Byrd 
[098 bf^ian a suit against Mrs. SheUey to 
to her to ratify tlio lease he had from 
Mbethj but beine' unauccessful, he com- 
td with the individuals who held her 
er Jointure Und« la maintain suits agiunst 
aod when nil these had Bubmitteil ex- 
'oni? PetiTer,' irho also flnally sub- 
It«d, ' the Bud Bird did give him Tile and 
torwordgi' that Trhen told that he had 
right to the property, he replied ' that yf 
could not bould it by rinit, he would 
ie it by might ; ' that he bad cut down 
eh titnber, and for six years had raid no 
I (». vol, uxvii.) What the end of the 
mte wa« does not transpire. Mrs, Shelley 
1608 was serenty years old, and as both 
^a son and grandson occupied the same 
perty, it is probable that she did not live 
eh longer. iMiile Byrd ivaB in the po«aes- 
1 of luids belonging to a recusant, and 
I Actively engaged In per&rmiug bts duties 
lie Chapel Itoyol, where he waa present 
the coronation of James I, tie was not 
y bein^ presented with hia family for 
oahpnctices before the archidiaconal court 
Eaeex, but be had actually been ezcom- 
niCAted since 1508. From the year 1605 
il 1619, and probably later, it was regu- 
!y recorded that the Byrd family were 
"'"ticnll recusants.' Mrs. Byrd in parti- 
If the reports of the minister and 
iwardens of Stondon ore to be believed, 
ans to have be«n very sealous in making 
ivertfi. Apart from these incidents, the 
titulars of Byrd's life consist chieflv of 
Ust of hia pnblished works. In 1606 he 
instruDiental music to' Par- 
,* B collection of viiginal lessons by 
, IrlandoOibbons.andByrd. OnlBOct, 
18 Basil) published a work bearing tha 
owmg title: ' Medulla Alueicke. Sucked 
"^of thesappeof Two [of] the most femous 
sitiauathoteuervrere inthia land, namely 
■ter Wrlliain Bynl . . . and JIaater Al- 
Fmudosco . . . either of whom having 
40"° sureniU waiee (without conten- 
i), shewing most rare and intricate skijl 
8 parties in one vpou the playne songe 

'■ 1," Tho which at the request of a 

io§t plwnly sett in severall distinct 
tea to be siinec (with Inoore ease and vn- 
of the ]eaie skilful!), by Master 
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Thomas Robinson,' .fee. (Arbbb, Tranteriptof ' 
Statiiaifrt' Seffuters, iii. 247). All copies of 
this work seem to bave disappeared, and its 
existence waa only revealed by the piiblicu- 
tionof the entry in the Stationers' Registers, 
Thomas Morley {Inlroduetirm, eA. 160S, p. 
115) mentions how Byrd ('never without 
reverence to be named of miisiciuns 'j and 
Ferabosco had a friendly cnntentiou, each 
one judging his rival's work, and he adds 
tha,t they both Bet a plain aong fort v d ifierent 
ways; but it was not previouslv known 
tha.t the result of their labours bad been 
printed, In 1807 appeared the first and ^ 
cond books of ' Oraduoli^ aeu Cnntionum 
Sacrarum,' &c., of which the first liook was 
dedicated to the Earl of Northampton in 
terms which seem to imply that the author 
had received some special protection or bene- 
fit from that nobletoiin : ■ Te habui, aluue 
etiam (ni fallor) habeo, in litHictia familire 
meto rebus benigniaaimum patronum.' In 
the same dedication Byrd alludes to the in- 
crease in the salaries of the gentlemen of the 
chapel which was obtained by the earl's help 
in 1604. A second edition of this book ap- 
pea.red in 1610. The second hook of the 
' Oradualia ' ia dedicated to Lord Pcire ; a 
second edition was issued bv the author in 
1610. In 1611 appeared 'fsalmes, Songs, 
and Sonnets : soma solemne, others ioyfiSl, 
framed to the life of the Words r Fit for 
Voycea or Viols, &c.' This work was dedi- 
cated to Francis, earl of Cumberlaud, and 
contains a quaintly written address by the 
author ' to all true louera of musicke.' The 
last work which Byrd contributed to was 
Sir Thomas Leighton's ' Teares or I.amenta- 
cions of a Sorrowfuil Soule ' (16U), in which 
four of his sacred vocal compositions are 
contained. Byrd's death took place (pro- 
bably ot Stondon) on 4 July 1633. It is re- 
corded in tha ' Chapel Boyal Cheiine Book ' 
as that of a 'father of musicke,' a title which 
refers as much to his oee as to the venera- 
tion in which he was held by his contempo- 
raries, a feeling which was expressed by 
Peacham { CompUat Gentlrman, ed. 1632, 
p. 100) as follows : ' tn Motets, and Musicke 
of pietie and deuotion, as well for the honour 
of our Nation, as the merit of the Man, I 
preferre aboue all other our Piccnir, M. 
H'iiliam Byrd, whom in that kind, I know 
not whether any may en " ' 
none eicell, euen by tfie iuagement of Franre 
and T/alj). . . . His Cantk 
his Oradualia, are neent Angelical] and 
Diuine ; and being of himselfe naturally dis- 
posed to Orauilie and Pietie, his veine is not 
so much for light Madrigals or Canzonets, 
yet hia VirsmeUa, and s 
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first set, cannot be mended by the best Italian 
of them all/ In addition to the works already 
mentioned, Byrd wrote three masses, for 
three, four, ana five voices respectively. These 
were all printed, but the copies of the two 
former (although they have been traced in 
sale catalogues from 1691 to 1822) disap- 
peared, inie third mass is in existence, 
but seems to have been published without 
a title-page (possibly owin^ to theological 
reasons); it was reprinted m score by the 
Musical Anti(juarian Society in 1841. Manu- 
script compositions by Byrd are to be found 
in the British Museum, Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Buckingham Palace, Lambeth Palace, Music 
School (Oxford), Christ Church ([Oxford), 
and Peterhouse (Cambridge) collections. Ac- 
cording to an old tradition (alluded to in 
some prefatory verses to Blow's * Amphion 
Anglicus') a canon by Byrd is preserved 
in the Vatican, engraved on a golden plate ; 
this has generally been supposed to be the 
well-known *Non nobis, Domine,' the author^ 
ship of which is usually ascribed to Byrd. 

Byrd's arms were three stags' heads car 
boshed, a canton ermine, and not those en- 
graved in the Musical Antiquarian Society's 
edition of the mass. By his wife, Ellen Bir- 
ley, he had five children: 1. Christopher, 
wno married Catherine, daughter of Thomas 
Moore of Bamborough, Yorkshire, and had a 
aon named Thomas, who was living at Stondon 
in 1634 ; 2. Thomas, who was a musician, 
and lived at Drury Lane ; he acted as deputy 
to John Bull [q. v.] at Gb*esham College; 
3. Elizabeth, who married twice (her hus- 
bands' names were John Jackson and Bur- 
dett) ; 4. Rachel, who married Edward Biggs ; 
and 5. Mary, who married Thomas Falcon- 
bridge. A portrait of him — ^which was pro- 
bably imaginarv — was engraved by Vander- 
gucht for a projected * History of Music ' by 
N. Ilaym, a work which never appeared. 

[The documents quoted above fiK>m the State 
Papers and Archidecanal Records were printed 
l)y the writer in the Musical Review (1883), 
Nos. 19, 20, 21 ; Cheque Book of the Chapel 
Royal (Camden Soc. 1872), pp. 2, 10, 183; in- 
formation from the Rev. A. R. Maddison and Mr. 
W. H. Cummings ; Registers of Harlington ; 
authorities quoted above.] W. B. S. 

BYRHTFERTH, less correctly written 
BRIDFERTH (/. 1000), mathematician, 
was a monk (in priest's orders) of the abbey 
of Ramsey, and studied under the cele- 
brated Abbo of Fleury, who taught there for 
two years. Leland mentions that Byrht- 
ferth was described by some as a monk of 
Thomey, and it has been conjectured that he 
may have onginaUy belonged to that monas- 



tery, and migrat-ed to Ramsey soon after the 
foundation of the abbey there about 970. 
He subsequently became the head of the 
Ramsey scnool, and his extant works have 
for the most part the appearance of being 
notes of his lectures to his pupils. From a 
passage in his commentary on Bseda's work, 

* De Temporum Ratione,' it appears that he 
had travelled in France, as he mentions an 
observation on the length of shadows which 
he had made at Thionville (' in Ghillia in loco 
qui Teotonis villa dicitur '). 

The only undisputed writings of Byrht- 
ferth which have nitherto been printed are 
his commentaries on four treatises of Bseda 
(* De Temporum Ratione,' * De Nat ura Rerum,' 
' De Indigitatione,' and ' De Ratione Uncia- 
rum '), which may be found in the edition 
of Bseda published at Cologne in 1 61 2. Con- 
sidering the age in which they were written, 
these commentaries display a surprising de- 
gree of scientific knowledge, and the wide 
range of classical reading which they exhibit 
is perhaps still more remarkable. Some in- 
teresting extracts from them are ^ven in 
Wright^ * Biographia Britannica Literaria.' 

Bale ascrib^ to Byrhtferth two works, 
entitled respectively, * De Principiis Mathe- 
maticis ' ana ^ De Institutione Monachorum.' 
Of these writings no trace is known to exist ; 
but a manuscript in the Bodleian Library 

!Ashmol€j 328) contains a treatise of Byrht- 
erth's, bearing the title 'Computus Lati- 
norum ac Graecorum Hebraeorumque et 
iEgyptiorum necnon et An^lorum.^ This 
work is written in Latin, with an Anglo- 
Saxon translation at the foot of each paga 
From the account given of this manuscript 
by Dr. Stubbs in the introduction to his 

* Memorials of St. Dunstan,' it would appear 
to be well worthy of publication, as affording 
valuable information respecting the state 
of scientific knowledge among the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the methods of teaching adopted 
in their schools. It contains the lollowing 
couplet, which is interesting as being probably 
the earliest attempt at imitating the classics^ 
hexameter in English : 

Cum nu, H4lig Gast ! Butan the ne bist thu 

gewurthod. 
Cr^ thine gyfe thsere tungan the thu gyfst gyfe 

on gereorde. 

From the t^rms in which Abbo is mentioned 
('Abbo dignae memoriae '), it maybe inferred 
that this work was not written until after 
his death, which occurred in 1(X)4 ; and the 
reference to * Eadnoth the bishop * (of Dor- 
chester) seems to point to a date a few yean 
later. 
Another work which is usaally attributed 
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Jyrhlfent is n life nf S[. Diingtan, the 
ft of wliicli eallB himself ' B. presbyter.' 

conjec'urc Ihnt lEiia initinl stonils fur 
htfenh is due to Mubillnn, wlia had ee«n 
' LUV but did not consider it wortii 
le ta print it. He gives, however, some 
ndi from it in his prefnce und notee to 
' late of DiinstAn ' hy Osbem, and it lias 
ipublisbeKl ill the 'Acta Sanctorum' of 
BoUudi^tfi, and in Dr. Stubbs'a ' Menn- 
1 of St. Duostnn.' Mabillon's augtregiion 
tnra tit first sight highly plaiuible, as 
htferth in the ' Computus ' describes 
ielf US ' jireabyter,' and his msBter Abbo 

inlim&te retatinns with Dunetan, The 
tobed LalLnitj and the bombastic style 
ha 'Life,' however, cannot easilv be re- 
dJed with the supposition of Bvrhlferth'e 
lonhip. Dr, Stubbs has furnished some 
f armments, which appear to be decisive 
iiat Mabillun'e conjiscture, although his 
nptlo show that the author of the 'Life' 
a continental Saion can scarcely be con- 
red sucCMHfiiL 

Ue'a Script. III. Itlaj. Brit. (Basle ndition). 
( Pits. De Anglic Scriptoribna, 178; Tan- 
■-! BiW. Brit. i2S ; Wright's Biog. Brit. Lit. 
'4 ; Msnieriiils of St. I^mstan (ed. Stubbs). 
■L p, lii; Btedu's Worba (Cologne ixlitioii, 
:), ii. 103 et al.l H. B, 

YBNE, ANXE FRANCESC 1775-1837), 
er-painter, was bom in 1776 in London, 

was the eldest daughter of William 
De, engraver [q. T.] She early became one 
ta father'e pupils and aseii^anta, etching 
lim and preparing his work. Bhe also 

Bome proficiency in friiit-paintinff, and 
ibitwl a fmit-piece at the Academy in her 
aty^rat year, 1796, alW which date pic- 
a of bers appeared there from time to 
I, and at iJie British Institute, and Suffolk 
iet,dowa to 1832 (Qraves's Diet, of Ar- 
>, p. 88). In 1806 Miss Byrnes father 
L In 1806 she was elected associate- 
ibitorat the Water Colour Societv. which 

followed by her election to fiill mem- 
ihip in 1809, Miss Byma died 2 Jan. 
7, aged (12. 

Bodgravo's Diet, of Artina of British School, 
1878.1 J. H. 

BYRNE, CIIAR1.es fl7ftl-1783). Irish 
;t, was bora in Ireland in 17in. llisfathtr 
an Iriehraan, and hia mother a Scoteh- 
lan, but neither of them was of extra- 
linaryaixo. In .\uffust 1780 he ' measured 
tctlyeightfeet ; in1782 he hail gained two 
hee, and after he was dead he measured 
It feet four inches ' ( Gent. Mag, Uv. pt. i, 
). He travelled about thecountryfores- 




hlbition; at Edinliiireh hi> alarmed thi? watch' 
men on the North Bridge one morning by 
lighting his pipe at on" ol' the lamps witliout 
standing even on tiptoe. In London 
ated su^ a aensation, that the pantotnime at 
I he Haymarket, produced on 18 Aiig.l 782, was 
entitled, with reference to him, ' llurlmuin 
Tea^e, or the Giant's Causeway.' He died 
(of, It ia aoid, excessive drinking nnd vexation 
at losing a note for 700^.) at Cockspiir Street, 
Charing Cross, on 1 June 178.'!, aged -l-l. His 
skeleton, which measures exactly 92] inches, 
ia to be seen in the museum of the College 
of Surgeons in Lincoln's Inn Fields, where 
there is also a portrait of him. Two sketches 
of the giant by Eay will be found in the first 
volume of ' Original Etchings,' Nos. 4 and 
104. Byrne has often been confused with 
Patrick Cotter, another Irish giant, who took 
the name of O'Brien, and died at Bristol in 
1806. 

[Kay's Ori^nnl PortmilB aodCarimluw Etch- 
ings (1S7T), 1. 10-11, 417 ; Chambers's Book of 
Dap9 (1864). ii. 336-7 ; Bai^!and'a Curiositiwof 
Natutal History. 4th sop. pp. 19-21 ; Scots Mag. 
178S. xlv. 33S : Annaa! Register, 1783, app, 
pp. 200-10 ; Notes and Queriss, 2ad aer. xi. 369. 
39S. 476, xii. eS; 6th ser. iv. 132-3.] 

G. F. B. B. 

BYRNE, LETITIA (1779-1849), en- 
graver, was bom 24 Nov. 177il, presumably in 
London, being the third dauffht^r of William 
Hyme, engraver fq. v.], and the sist«rof Anne 
Frances Byrne pj. v.] ( Gntt. Mag. voL btxv. 
pt. ii.p. 1071). Afl a pupil of her father.she 
exhibited landscape-views at the Academy 
when she was only twenty, in 1799. In 1810 
she etched the iUuiStrations for 'A Descrip- 
tion of Tunbridge Wells,' and among other 
work entrusted to her were four views for 
HakowiU's ' History of Windsor.' She es- 
hibited 'From Eton College Play-fields' at 
the Academy in 1822 ; and had other pic- 
tures there (twenty-one in all) dovni to 1848 
(Gbavbb'b THct. of Arti>t», p. 38). She died 
•2 May 1849, aged 70, and was buried at 
Kensal Oreen. 

[Reilgnvo's Diet, of ilrtists of British School, 
ed. ] 878, p. 66 ; Gravos's Diet, of Artist*, p. 38.1 
J.H. 

BYRNE, MILES (1780-1862), member 
of the Society of L'nited Irishmen, and after- 
wards rhefdi ha taillim intheserviceof France, 
was the son of a farmer, and was bom at Mona- 
eeed, in the conntv of Wexford, Ireland, on 
20 March 1780. In I796heagrBed to joina 
corps of yeomanry cavalry on condition of ob- 
' taining the renewal of a lease of land for 
mother; but hia father, who was then 
dying sltortly afterwards, he was absolved 
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from sen'ing, and thua *%i his own words, 
* never wore a red coat/ liayin^ in the spring 
of 1797 joined the Society of United Irishmen, 
he entered into their plans with ardour, and 
took a leading part in organising the confede- 
ration in Weword. On 3 June 1/98 he united 
with the insurrectionists encamped at Corri- 
grua, and, after the defeat at Vinegar Hill 
on the 21 St, rallied a numher of pikemen^ 
with whom he took part in a variety of minor 
skirmishes. An attack was made on Castle- 
comer, but without success, and after the 
battle of BallyguUen on 4 July he joined 
Holt in the 'VV'icklow mountains, where for 
some months he kept up a faint show of re- 
sistance in the vain hope of obtaining aid from 
France. On All Hallows eve Byrne paid a 
visit to his mother and sister, when, nnding 
that he was in imminent danger of arrest, he 
made his escape to Dublin in the disguise of 
a car-driver. There for some years he was 
employed as clerk in a timber-yard. In the 
spring of 1803 he was introduced to Robert 
Emmet, who found him ready to devote him- 
self with enthusiasm to his new enterprise 
for a rising, and who entrusted him with some 
of the most difficult of the arrangements con- 
nected with it. He supplied Emmet with a 
list of persons for the three counties of Car- 
low, Wicklow, and Wexford, * who had ac- 
quired the reputation of being good patriots 
m 1798,' and ne also made contracts with the 
gunmakers, arranged for the manufacture of 
pike-handles, and procured the necessary war 
material. In the scheme for the capture of 
Dublin Castle on 23 July he was entrusted 
with the command of the Wexford and Wick- 
low men, who were to seize on the entrance 
to th(j castle from the side of Ship Street, but 
as Emmet was prevented from keeping his 
agreement to attack the main entrance, the 
whole affair proved abortive. On returning 
from the Wicklow mountains, Byrne was 
commissioned by Emmet to go to Paris to 
communicate with Thomas Adois Emmet, the 
agent of the United Irishmen to the first con- 
sul, regarding help from France. Succeeding 
with somtj difficulty in reaching Bordeaux in 
an American vessel, he helped in composing a 
report on the state of Ireland, which was pre- 
Hent*?d to Napoleon, who, in view of a contem- 
i)lat<'(l expedition at no distant date, decreed 
in November 1803 the formation of the Irish 
legion in the service of France. In this le- 
gion B>Tne obtained the commission of lieu- 
tenant of infantry, and served in the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon from 1804 to 1815. At 
an early period he was promoted captain, and 
in 1810 he was chosen to command a bataillon 
(VHite of the Irish troops. On 18 June 1813 
ho was made a chevalier of the Legion of 



Honour. Shortly before the abdication of Na- 
poleon he was named to be promoted chef de 
batailloUfhut not soon enough to permit of the 
formality of signing the commission. Afrer 
the revolution of 1830 he was appointed chef 
de bataillon in the 56th regiment of the line, 
then commanded by Bugeaud, afterwards 
marshal, and in 1832 he received the cross of 
the Legion of Honour from Louis-Philippe. In 
1835 he resigned his commission, and took up 
his residence in Paris, where his tall and to 
the last straight figure, thin bronzed face, 
and mobile yet keen features were during the 
latter period of his life well known to fre- 
quenters of the avenue of theChamps-Elys^es. 
He retained strong sympathies in behalf of 
freedom throughout the world, and his de- 
voted attachment to Ireland was of course 
rendered only more intense by his enforced 
exile. He di^ on 24 Jan. 1862, and was in- 
terred in the cemetery at Montmartre, where 
there is a monument to his memory. 

[The Memoirs of Miles Byrne, published at 
Paris in 1863 in 3 vols, edited by his widow, 
contain many interesting details regarding the 
conspiracies in Ireland, the campaigns of Napo- 
leon, and the Irish officers in the service of 
France.] T. F. H. 

BYRNE, OSCAR (1795 P-1867), baUet- 
master, was the son of James Byrne, an actor 
and a ballet-master. His first appearance, ac- 
cording to one authority, was made in 1803 
at Drury Lane Theatre in a ballet arranged 
by his father from ' Ossian,' and called * Oscar 
and Elwina,* which had been first presented 
twelve years previously at Covent Garden. A 
second authority states that he played his 
first part at Covent Garden 16 Nov. 1803 as 
Cheerly in Hoare's ' Lock and Key.' Much 
of Bjrme's early life was passed abroad or in 
Ireland. In 1850 Charles Kean, in his me- 
morable series of performances at the Prin- 
cess's Theatre, engaged Oscar Byrne, who 
arranged the ballets for the principal revivals. 
In 1862 Byrne went to Drury Lane, then 
under Falconer and Chatterton. His last 
engagement was at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
when jMr. Falconer produced his ill-starred 
drama of * Oonah.' In his own line Oscar 
Byrne showed both invention and resource. 
He died rather suddenly on 4 Sept. 1867 at 
the reputed age of seventy-two, leaving a 
young wife and seven children. 

[Ozberry*8 Dramatic Chronology ; private in- 
formation.] J. K. 

\5YRNE, A\^LLIAM (1743-1805), land- 
scape en^ver, was bom in London in 1743. 
He studied for some time under his uncle, a 
Birmingham engraver of anna, and at the 
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if twenty-two gained the Society of Arts 
aX for a pkte of the ' Villa Madonm,' 
r Richard Wilson. Tio tJien went to 
i and bvciiiiie a. pupil of Aliamet and 
is of J. U. Willv. He woe a mm- 
' thp Incorpciratw] Society, and exhi- 
in RnHblk 8tn.«t iH'twucD 17S0 and 
He died in Titcbfield Street, London, 
4 Svpt. Ifm, and was buried at Old St. 
:ras Church. His works, whicharenume- 
ts, dtBplay much akill in aerial perapoctive 
i beftuty in the finish of the skies. Among 
a MP " The Antiquities of Britain,' after 
■ le; 'The Viewof theljihesof Quniber- 
ind Westmoreland,' after Joseph Faring- 
' Apollo watching the Flocks of Kin^ 
■-•— ' after Lauru 'The Hight int^ 
fter Domenichino; 'The Death of 
ii Cook ; ' ' The Waterfall of Niagara,' 
r WiUon, &c. Byrne had a son and 
« daughters, who idl became artiats, two 
he latter, Anne Frances fq.T.] and Letitia 
T.3,followingtheir father's profession with 
It ability and succeaa. 

t'a Dicliunary of Artista uf the Bag- 
, 18T8. 8ro: US. Dot«a in Britiab 
».] L. F. 

BYEHSTAN, BIRN8TAN,orBEORN- 
8TAK id. B33(, bishop of Winchwier, wna 
in early liff u king's thegn or minister of 
Eadward the Elder, in which capacity he 
a charteni of the years 900-2 (Older 
ttiau, mbtxvi. and mlixvii. : ct. Liber 
I, pp, 97, 101. 111]). In 90-2 he be- 
lt pneiit, and very probably a secular 
in the new rainatBr of Winchester, 
h j^lfred the Great had projected, and 
vard himsnlf established uaderlhebead- 
p of Orimbald. It.iiw,vn 903 and 910 
islAn freqiK-ntly appears as attesting 
er>i, including e^cially the series of 
a madfi hv tlm king to the churches nf 
rPinchestcr (Onl, Dijil. mlixiiv-mcevi. j 
r de Hyda, p. 105). Aft«rthis we have 
f bin acti*il_ 
1 increasing fa 
> him from the court to those sacclic 
>a for which he become celebrated, and 
ether, an the laur monaslic writers assert, 
•oob the swiular life of a canon for the 
iT obli^tions of a monk, cannot be de- 
uid. The tarX thnt the most lealous 
_ a of the monks reyiTed his cultus 
• the lattur very probable. The charters 
u twenty years are ton few to enalile ua 
lU any inference ujion (hem ; hut in 931 
— ' — .f ion nf the bishopric of Winchester 
ntly FVitboslan was succeeded by 
of Itvmntnn to rule over the 
D with which he had been so long 
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connected. On 'J^ ' May he waa consecrated % 
by Frithestan, buL he only ruled ove 
church two yeiars and n half, dying o 
Saints' day 933 {Anglo-SaxoH Chron. s. a.) I 
Florence puts his death in 9Ii4, and hJa con- 1 
scKmtion in 933 : but the attestation of ft I 
charter of 933 by Bishop ^Ifheah, bis anccea- 1 
tut {Ood. IHpt. mcis.).und the deJinile Btiit»- I 
ment of the chronicle as to ihe lenfflh of hia 1 

Sovemment of his bishopric, make the earlier I 
ate preferable. The only acts of Bymeta 
as bishop that have surrived are bis attat 
tation of a few chartora (*S. mciii-viii.) 
Bymstan had been bishop so short a time 
Iliat his saintlinoes and charity were almost at 
once fo^otten, until bis memory was revived, 
a generation later, by Bishop ^Ihelwold. 
Henceforward he received the honours due to 
one of the holiest of the early bishops of Win- 
chester. William of Malmesbury commends 
his sanctity, his humility, and his care for the 
poor, whose feet he daily washed, and whose 
needs he supplied with a lavish band. He 
also tells bow Bymatan said eve^ day amass 
for t be repose of the souls of the dead, and 
how by lught, regardless of the terrors that 
haunt ch urchy ards, he perambulated the cem»- 
t«ry in the midst of which the new minster 
was built, reciting psalms for the same pions 
purpose. In 1150 his relics were translated 
Xo a nobler sepulchre, along with those of 
Birinus, of Swithun, and the most famous of 
the occupants of the see, 

[Anglo-Saxon CJhroniclB; FloreacB of Woi^ 
cesliiri AnnalflB do WintoD (Annalua Monasticl, 
vol. ii. in Rolls edition); William of Halmc»- 
bury'sDe Goatifi Pontiflcum; Liber Monoslerii da 
Hjda; Rudbome's Historia Major WintoniDnsis 

in Anglirt Sacra; Codex Diplon '"' ' 

DngdAle'a MouusticoD. vol. ii.j 

BYROM, JOHN (1693-1763), poet and 
stenographer, was bom 39 Feb. lWl-2 at 
Kcrsall Cell, Broiighton, near Manchester. 
He was the second son and seventh of the 
nine children of Edward Byrom, by his wife 
Sarah Allen. The Byroma of Manchester 
were a younger branch of the Byroms of 
Salford, themselves a younger branch of the 
Byroms of Byrom. fhe last repreaentatiye 
01 the parent stem was Samuel, commonly 
called 'Beau Byrom,' a spendthrift, who sold 
his estates (some of which were bought by 
John Bern's fotherand uncle), got into the 
ncetpnson, and there published (in 1729) aa 
'Irrefragable argument fully proving that to 
discharge great debts is ... . more reason- 
able than to discharge small.' It waa aold 
for the benefit of the author, and waa, in 
reality, a covert ap^al for charity. Tha 
'beau 'got out of prison, and John Byrom 
helped him to obtain support. 
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The Byroms of Manchester had been pro- 
sperous merchants and linendrapers. John 
Byrom's father, Edward, was son of another 
Edward (1627-1668), and had a younger 
brother, Joseph, whose daughter, Euzabeth, 
was thus John's cousin, and afterwards be- 
came his wife (see pedigrees appended to 
Byrom's Remains). John's name is in the 
register of Merchant Taylors' School in March 
1707. He was entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on 6 July 1708; was elected 
scholar in May 1709 ; became B.A. in 1712 ; 
M. A. in 1715, and was elected fellow of his 
college at Michaelmas 1714. He had many 
scruples as to taking the oath of abjuration. 
While at college he contributed two papers 
on dreams to the * Spectator ' (Nos. 586, 593, 
and perhaps 597), and a playful pastoral, 
called ' Colin and Phoebe (No. 605, 6 Oct. 
1714). Joan or *Jug' Bentley, then only 
eleven years old, daughter of the master, and 
afterwards mother of Richard Cumberland, 
is said to have been his Phoebe (MoNx's 
Bentley y i. 200, ii. 113). The poem was very 
popular. In 1716 Bvrom travelled abroad 
and studied medicine for a time at Montpelier. 
He was afterwards called ' doctor ' by his 
friends, but never took the degree. He de- 
clined a proposal to practise at Manchester 
{RevfiainSy i. 267), and his journey may pos- 
sibly have had rather a political than a pro- 
fessional purpose. He showed strong Jaco- 
bite leanings through life. 

He returned to London in 1718, and on 
14 Feb. 1721 married his cousin, with the 
consent of her parents (BemaifUf i. 43), though 
the contrary has been alleged as an explana- 
tion of his subsequent poverty. His lather 
had died in 1711, and the estates had gone 
to his elder brother, Edward. Byrom now 
resolved to increase his income by teaching 
shorthand. He had invented a new system 
at Cambridge, in concert, it is said, with 
Thomas Sharp, a college contemporary, son 
of the archbishop of York. He issued pro- 
posals for publishing his system, dat«d 27 May 
1723. During many years he made visits to 
London, where he often stayed for months, 
and occasionally to Cambridge, in order to 
give lessons in his art. His pupils paid five 
guineas and took an oath of secresy. Byrom 
was soon challenged to a trial of skill by a 
rival teacher named Weston, whom he treated 
with good-humoured ridicule. In June 1725 
he acted as moderator between Weston and 
one Clayton at the Chapter Coffee-house. 
His pupils formed a kind of society; they called 
bim grand master, and upon opening ms ^ses- 
sions ' he delivered addresses upon the history 
and utility of shorthand. His occupation 
brought him many distinguished acquain- 



tance. On 17 March 1724 he became a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and contributed two 
papers upon shorthand to the ' Philosophical 
Transactions' (No. 488). In June 1727 he 
had a sharp dispute at the society with Sir 
Hans Sloane. i3yrom seems to have opposed 
an address to the king, and was accused of 
Jacobitism. He unsuccessfully supported 
Jurin against Sloane in the election of the 
president on 30 Nov. 1727. 

Byrom's diary, with many letters, published 
by the Chetham Society, are full of lively 
accounts of meetings with distinguished con- 
temporaries during these years. He was 
intimate with Bentley and nis family ; with 
Bishop HoadlVs son, whose father he occa- 
sionidly met ; ne reports interesting conversa- 
tions with Bishop butler and Samuel Clarke ; 
David Hartley was a pupil and a very warm 
friend ; he saw something of Wesley ; and 
took a great interest in all the relimous spe- 
culations of the time. He meets Whiston, 
the Arian ; the deist Collins ; the heretical 
Elwal ; and discusses Chubb and Woolston. 
His own leaning was towards mysticism. 
He is said to have become acquainted with 
the writings of Malebranche and Antoinette 
Bourignon in France. One of his liveliest 
poems describes his buying a portrait of 
Malebranche (9 March 1727), whom he calls 
*the greatest divine that e'er lived upon 
earth. In this he sympathised with Wil- 
liam Law, whom he m^t went to see at 
Putney, 4 March 1729, in consequence ap- 
parently of having bought the * Serious Call,' 
then just published. Law was at this time 
tutor to Gibbon's father, whom he accom- 
panied to Cambridge, where Byrom met him 
again. Bjnrom became an ardent disciple of 
I^w, whom he calls his master. When Law 
became a student of Behmen, Byrom fol- 
lowed, with a modest confession of partial 
comprehension. He versified several passages 
of Law's writings, hoping that his verse 
would cling to the prose * like ivy to an oak ' 
CRemainSf ii. 521), and when Law settled at 
King's Cliffe, Byrom visited him in his re- 
tirement. He corresponded with Law's dis- 
ciple. Dr. Cheyne, and defended his master 
against Warburton's brutality. Warburton, 
who teUs Hurd (2 Jan. 1752) that Byrom is 
' not malevolent but mad,' treated his new 
antagonist with unusual courtesy (see letters 
in ItemainSy ii. 522-39). 

Byrom's uncle and father-in-law, Joseph, 
died in 1733, leaving his property to a son, 
Edward, on whose death, in 1760, it came to 
John Byrom's family {Hemaintf ii. 93). The 
death of his own elder and unmarried brother, 
Edward (12 May 1740), put him in possea- 
sion of the fieanily estates, and reUered him 



I from the necessitj of Ceachinff ftborthanil. 
W He bid printed new prnpOBaU lor publiahing 
I his ajTBtem b; subBcription (dated 1 Xov. 
1 1789), Difficulties urose, and be obtoinrf 
I kn act of parliameat, pusstid on 5 May 1742, 
I gtiing Iiim the «ole right both of putitishing 
I RBdi««cbmg the system for twenty-<iiieTEiars. 
I A list cif persons tflstoiying to its merits is 
1 appended to the proposala, and include the 
I iSake of Queeosberry, Bishop Hoadly uid his 
I Bon, Hftrtlay, K. Smith, the Cambridge a»- 
I -ttonomer, and other nnifersity authorities. 
I 'Dm third Duke of Devonshire, Lord Dela- 
1 WMT, Horace Walpole, Gibbon (the histo- 
I rUn's father), and, it is said, Lord Cheatei- 
I field, were also among his pupils. 

At Manchester, Byrom wa^ known aa a 
iFMin support»!rof the highdmrchand Jaco- 
r Ute party. He acted aa agent in a successful 
I oppoution to a bill for establishing a work- 
1 bouse in MaQclki!8t«r in the early months of 
I 173L The objection was that the proposed 
I bowd of gTUirdians was so constituted as to 
P SJy '^ majority to whigs and dissenten 
E rHuinB,£(iRAuAiVe, ii. 293, and Wa&e's Co^ 
I iegiaU Church ^fManehetter, ii. 79). Byrom 
tima in Manchester during the Pretender's 
l-ABtfy in 1745. His datighter's journal (,&- 

V (NofiUi ii. 385 seq.) shows that, in spite of his 
• ■nong Jacnbite sympathies, be avoided com- 
vnitting himself, though two sons of his inti- 
\ mUe mend Dr. Deacon, physician and non- 

jUDne clergyman, joined the regiment raised 
By IttB Pretender. A strong party feeling 
dntncted the town for eotae years aftej' 
irards. Jacobites were insulted at public 

V MMmblies (£&. ii. 509), and Byrom. with his 
^ftiead Dr. De«con, contribute various essays 
I and epigrams to the ' Chester Courani ,' which 

iraTD collected in a small volume, called 

'Manchester Vindicated' (Chester, 1748), 

I mnd fonn a curious illustration of the time. 

The correspondence of lat«r years is chiefly 
f ibeoloKioil. Byrom died, after a lingering 
I iUnew, od 26 Sept. 1768. A fine of HI. was 
I levied on his estate because he was not buried 
] in woollen. 

Byrom's poems were collected for the iirst 
'.uaK and piiblisbinl at Manchester in 1773. 
I ITuir were republished with a life and notes 
I in 1814, To the last is pn.-fi«ed a portrait, 
I ahowinsamanofDreat height andufitronglv 
I morlced faCA. Tixv poems are also (witn 
1 excepliont) given in Chalmers's ' Em- 
I Itah Poola.' Dyrom had an astonishing ta- 
I cilitj in rhyming. Borne of his poems are 
I ditnuaeioiiB on |)ointe of clnsaical or theologi- 
I caloriticism{e.g.BgaiDst ConyeraMiddleton's 
I reply to Sherlock), and scarcely better than 
I cle*er doggerel One is an argument to prove 
I tltat St. ueoi^ was really Gregory the 



Great. Pegi^, who is chnUeuged iii the poem, 
replied to Ityrom and Pettingall in the ilith 
volume of the ' Arcb«olf>gia.' Other* are 
veraificoU'ons of Behmea, Rnsbrocliius, and 
Law (e.g. the ' Enthusiasm ' is from Law's 
' Appeal, p. HO et seq. and the ' Pond ' from 
the same writer's ' Serious Call,' chap, xi.), 
and there are a few hymns, Byrom can be 
forcible, but frequently adopts a. comic metre 
oddly inappropriate to his purpose. Some 
occasional poems in which his good-humoured 
sprightlinesa linde a natural expression have 
been deservedly admired, especially ' Oolin to 
Phosbe'(»eeabove),the 'Three Black Crows,' 
' Figg and Sutton,' printed in the sixth 
volume of Dodsley's collection and turned 
to account in Thackerav's ' Virginians,* chap, 
xxxvii.; the 'Centaur Fahulous' upon War- 
burton's 'Divine Legation,' and the epilogue 
to ' Hurlotbrumbo,' Samuel Johnson, the 
author of this p lav, was a favourite object 
of Byrom's pla3rfu) satire. Some epigrams 
are still familiar, ' Handel and Bononcini ' 
(see ReToauu, i. 136), often erroneously g^ven 
to Svrift ; ' Bone and Skin,' which r^ers to 
the mills belonging to the Manchester gram* 
mar school, and the well-known 
God bleiE the king, Qod bless our faith's defender, 
Gudblees — BO bariQ in bleBsing^ihe PretendBr; 
But vbo pntender is, and who is king. 
God bless na all I that's quiU another thing, 

Byrom's system of shorthand was not 
printed until four years after his death, when 
it was explained in a volume illustrated with 
thirteen copper-plates, and entitled ' llie 
Universal English Shorthand; or the way 
of writing English in the moat easy, concieer 
regular, and beautiful manner, applicable to 
any other language, but pariicularfy adjusted 
to our own,' Manchester, 1767. second edit. 
1796. The method is in appearance one of 
the most elegant evejr devised, but it cannot 
be written with sufficient rapidity, and con- 
sequently it was never mucn used by pro- 
fessional stenographers. For reporting pur- 
poses it is decidedly inferior to the systems 
of MaaoD, Gurney, Taylor, Lewis, and P" 
man. Still its publication marks an era 
the history of shorthand, and there can 
no doubt that the more wideLv difiiised sys- 
tem published by Samuel Taylor in 1786 
was suggested by and bs£ed ui><:in that of 
Byrom. Thomas Molineus of Macclesfield 
issued several elegantly printed manuals of' 
instruction in Byrom's system between 1796' 
and 1834, but the best exposition of tho 
method is to be found in the ' Practical In- 
troduction to the Science of Shorthand,' by 
William Oawtress, Leeds, 1610, third edit. 
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[The chief fiuthotity for Bjrom ieThe Private . 
Journiil and Literary Remains of Jrthu Byrom, I 
relalcd l.y Bichard Parkinson, D.D„ for (ho 
Chetlium Society, in two Tola., 186*-7; aome ■ 
account in given of an uupuliliHhed fragnient 
of the journal from 1731 to 1733 by Mr. J. E. , 
Baik'j in the PalaCino Kote-boob for May 1882, | 
also prtiiled sepamtrly ; Chalmers's Life in the 
Collection of Pools, and Life prefixed to Works ; 
Baines's County PaUtincof Lantnster, ii. 79.293; I 
Hilibert Ware's CoUejfiate Church of Manchester, ' 
ii. 79, IZe. 142, &c. ; Case in relation to an Act I 
<rf Purliament. 1731 ; Case of Petitioners. &e,. I 
1731. for the Manchoiter Workhonse question.] 
L. S. 

BYRON, GEORGE GORDON.siiih lord 

(1788-1824), poet, descended from John, first 
Lord Byron fq. t.], who was succetided by 
his brother Richard (1005-1679). Richard's 
8on, ■William (rf. 1695), became third lord, j 
uid wrote some bad veraes. By his wife, I 
Eli»b«tli, daughter of Viscount Chaworth, 
he was father of WilUam, fourth brd (1669- ! 
1736), gentleman ofthebedchambertoPrince 
^l^orge of Denmark. The fourth lord was 
father, by his wife, Frances, daughter of Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, of William, fifth lord, 
John, afterwards Admiral Byron [q. t.], and 
Isabella, wife of the fourth and mother of the 
fifth earl of Carlisle. The fifth lord (1722- 
1798) qoairelled with his cousin Mr. Cha- 
worth (great grandson of Viscount Cha- 
worth) at a club dinner of Nottinghamshire 
gentlemen, 26 Jan. 1766, and killed him after 
a confusi-d scufile in a room to which they 
hadretired by themselves after dinner. Byron 
was convicted of manslaughter before the 
House of Lords, 16 April 1765 (Stat* Trial*, 
ix. 1175), and, though exempted frompun- 



Bt«ad Abbey, ill-treated his wife, was known 
as the 'wicked lord,' encumbered bis estates, 
and made a sale of his property at Rochdale, 
the disputed legality of which led to a pro- 
longed lawsuit. ITis children and hie only 
BTandi'on (son of his son by the daughter of 
hifi brother, the admiral) died before him. 
Admiral Byron had two sons, John and 
George Anson (ancestor of the presenTpeer), 
and three daughters, one of whom became 
wife of her cousin, son of the fifth lord ; an- 
otlier of Admiral Parker; the thirdof Colonel 
Leigh, by whom she was mother of another 
Colonel Leigh, who married his cousin, Au- 
gusta, daughter of John Byron, the admiral's 
elde.'teon. ThisJohn Byron (bom 1756) was 
educated al Westminster, entered the guards, 
was know{i^aij,iiiiad.JMk,' and was a hand- 
some profligate. He seduced the Marchioness 
of Carmarthen, who became Baroness Conjera 



on the death of her father, fourth earl of 
Holdemess. He married her (Jnne 1779) 

after her divorce, and had by her in 1782 a 
daughter, Augusta, married to Colonel Leigh 
in 1807, Lady Conyers's death in Franco, 
26 Jan. 1784, deprived her husband of an in- 
comeof4,00<M.ayear. Hesoonafterwardsmet 
at Bath a Miss Catherine Gordon of Oicht, 
withafortune of 23,000/., doubled bj' rumour. 
Thepair were married at St. Michael a Church, 
Bath, 13 May 1765 (parish register). John 
Byron took his second wife to France, squan- 
dered most of her property, and returned to 
England, where their only child, George Gor- 
don, was bom in HoUea Street, London, 
22 Jan. 1788. John Hunter saw the boy 
when he was bom, and prescribed for the in- 
fant's feet (Mrs. Byron's letteni in Add. MS. 
31037). A malformation was caused, as Byron 
afterwards said, by his mother's ' false deli- 
cacy,' Trelawny (Rftordt, ii. 132) says that 
the tendo AchiUis of each foot was so con- 
tracted that he could only walk on the balls 
of the toes, the right foot bein^ most dis- 
torted and bent inwards. Injudicious treat- 
ment increased the mischief, and through life 
the poet could only hobble a few paces on 
foot, though he could at times succeed in 
conceal!^ his infirmity. 

John Byron's creditors became pressing. 
The daughter, Augusta, was sent to her 
grandmotlier, the Dowager Countess Holder- 
ness. Mrs. Byron retired to Aberdeen, and 



her fortune. She took lodgings in Qneen 
Street, Aberdeen, and was lollowed hj her 
husband, who occupied separate lodgings and 
sometimes petted the child, who profewed in 
later years to remember him periectly (Mhd- 
VCS, p. 58). With money got from his wife 
or his sister, Mrs. Leigh, he escaped to France 
in Janua^ 1791, and died at Valenciennes, 
2 Aug. 1791, possibly by hia own hand 
(jEAFFBEsoif, i. 48 j Harness, p. 33 ; Letter 
No. 460 in M(x»bb's Life of Byron implicitly 
denies suicide). Mrs. Byron's income, re- 
duced to 1361. by debts for furniture and by 
helping her husband, was raised to 1901. on 
the death of her grandmother, and she lived 
within her means. Capricious and [lassionate 
by nature, she treateo her child with alter- 
nate excesses of violence and tenderness. 
Scott (MoOBB, eh. xxiv.) says that in 1784 ahs 
was seized with an hysterical fit duringHrs, 
Siddons's performance in Southern's 'Fatal 
Marriage,' and carried out Bcreamingi'Oh, my 
Biron, my Biron' (the name of a character 
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t fool,' lie re- | 



schoolfellow, 

nlied, ' I know it.' AnoUiernhritseiBEaid to 
faave been the germ of tbu ' Deformed Tmns- 
fbrmetl.' Uis moiW cvviling him as n ' lame 
btABt,' ho replied, ' I woB bom BO, motlier.' 
Ttu) child wu ptiMioiiatelj fond of his nurse, 
M«y Oray, lo whom at the final parting he 
pivc a watch and hia miniature — aftKrwards 
m the possession of Dr. Ewlng of Aberdeen 
— and iiywho^e teaching be acquired afami- 
liaritj with the Bible, preserved through life 
fay a Twy ret«nttTe memoir. Al first be went 
to BChool to oDe * Bodsj ^wera,' and aiW- 
wards to a clergynaD nami;d Roie. The aijo 
of his flhoemaher, Paterson, taught him some 
L.atin, and he was at the grammar school trom 
17B4 to 1798 fBAia, Life of Anott, in tbe 
papers of tbe Aoerdeen Philosopbical Society, 
gives hia places in the school). He was re* 
Bard«da« warm-bearIed,pugnadouB, and idle. 
Visits ID hia mothiT's relations andaneicur- 
eion to Ballater for change of air in 1796 
Taried his schooldays. In a note to Ibe ' Is- 
land* (1S13) be dates bis lore of mountainous 
Aoonery from this period ; and in a note lo 
'Dun Juan' (caulo k. bIuuzu 1^) be recalls 
the dolicious horror with which he leaned 
OTWr the bridge of Balgiiunle, destined in an 
old ibyme lo fall with -a wife's ae eon and 
A tnare'i ae foal.' An infantile paasbn for a 
consio, Har; Dull', in bis eighth year was so 
uit«nse that be was nearly thrown into con- 
Tulakms by hearing, when be was sixteen, of 
ha DAirisge to Mr. Koberl Cockbimi (a well- 
kiKnrn wine merchant, brother of Lord Cock- 
bnm). She died 10 March 1868 (JVofnr and 
Qaeria, dnd series, iii. 331 ; she is described 
ia 3dr. Ruskiu's ' IVieterita'). 

In 1794. by Ibe death of the fifth Lord Hy- 
mn's gnwdson at the siege of Calvl id Cori-ica, 
'Bynm bocume heir to ihe peerage, A Mr. 
KRTiUQn augg««t«d to Mrs. Bj'rDn that an 
i*|>pUMlion lo the civil list tor a peneioa 
lUdU be BUcc«9«Ad if sanctioned by tbe ac- 
S.) The 
^ . l-nnele would not help tbe appeal, but 
alter his death (19 May 1798) a pension of 
tOOL waa given to the new peers mother 
(wunnl dated -2 Uct. 1790). In the 



ncoverahle by 

of the Nt-wutead estate was estimated at 
1,100'. a yi^ar, which might be doubled when 
ihv leaMsfell in, Byron told Medwiu (p. 40) 
that it WHJi about l,fiOOA a year. Byroa was 
Blades ward in chancery, and Lord Carliale, 
•oti of the old lord'* aist^r, was appointed his 

Mm. llynnt settled at NotUngbom, and 



iltlic school ^^H 
by the re- ^H 
BCtt named ^^ 




sent the boy lo be iirupartnl for 
by Mr. Rogers. He wastort.i, 
raediea applied to bis feet by h 
Lavender. His talent for satire' was already 
shown in a lampoon on an old lady and in on 
BiposUTH of L^veuder's UUtoracy. In 1799 
he was taken to Loudon by his mother, ex- 
amined fur liis ItiuieiieM by Ur. Baillie, and 
BentloDr.Qlennie'sBchool alDulwicb, when 
tbe treatment prescribed by Baillie could be 
carried out. OLennie found him playful, ami- 
able, and iulelligent, iU-grounded in scuolup- 
ship, but familiar with scripture, and a dc- 
vourer of poetry. At GtennJe'e he read a 
pamphlet on the shipwreck of the Juno in 
1795, which was afterwards worked up ia 
' Dun Juan ; ' and here, about 1800, he wrote 
his firs t lo ve poem , addressed I o hif cousin Mar- 
garet Parker. Byron speaks of her transpa- 
rent and evanescent beauty, and says that big 
passion had its ' usual effecM ' of preventing 
sleep and appetite. Shedied of consumption 
a year or two later. Meanwhile Mrs, Byran'a 
tempera had become insupportabletoGlennie,. 
whose discipline was apoiii by her medii"-— ' 
and to Lord Carlisle, who ceased to se< 
Her importunity prevailed upon the goardi 
to send the boy to Harrow, where (in 1 
summer of 1801) he became a pupil of the 
Rev. Joseph Dniiy. 

Dniry obtaiDed the respect and affection 
of his ^upil. A note to 'Childe Harold' 
(canto IV.), upon a passage in which be de- 
scinbeshis repugnance to the 'daily dru^' of 
cbtsaical lessonJ!, expresses bis enthusiastic re- 
gard for Drury, and proves that he bad not 
profited by Drury's teaching, His notes ia 
the books which he gave to the school library ^ 
show that he neverbecamea tolerable scholar. 
He was always ' idle, in miseluef, or at play,' 
though reftdingvoraciously byfila. Heshone 
in declamation, and Drury tells how he quite 
unconsciously interpolated a vieoroiie passage 
ml III a prepared compoaition. Lnpopular and 
imbappy at first, be bated Harrow (Moo&B, 
cb. iv.) till hia last year and a half; but he 
became attached to it on rising to be a leader. 
Glennie had noticed that his deformity hod 
increased his desire for athletic glory- His 
strength of arm made him formidable in spits M 
of his lameness. He fought Lord Calthorpu for ■ 

writing 'd d atheist' under his naiiw| 

(Mbdwiw, p. 08). Hewoaa cricketer (^of< 
anil Queries, titb ser. viii. 245), and the lat«^ 
L()rd Stratford de Itedcliffe remembered Beeinp 
him playing in the match against Eton with 
another boy to run for him. Byron was 
of tbe ringleaders in a chililisb revolt again 
tbe appointment of Dr. Butler (March 1&05) 
OS DnuVa successor, and in Eavour of Mark 
Dniiy. Byron said that he saved the ball &om 
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biiniiug by 8liowiiig to the boys the names of 
their ancestors on the walls (Medwin, p. 68). 
He afterwards satirised Butler as * Pompo- 
sus ' in * Hours of Idleness/ but had the sense 
to apologise before his first foreign tour. 

* My school friendships/ says Byron, * were 
with me passions/ Byron remonstrates with 
a boyish correspondent for calling him * my 
dear * instead of * my dearest Byron.' His 
most famous contemporary at Harrow was 
Sir Robert Peel, for whom he oiSered to take 
half the thrashing inflicted by a bully. He 
protected Harness, his junior by two years, 
who survived till 1809. His closest intimates 
were apparently Lords Clare and Dorset and 
John Wingfield. "WTien he met Clare long 
afterwards in Italy, he was agitated to a pain- 
ful degree, and says that he could never hear 
the name without a beating of the heart. He 
had been called at Glennie s 'the old English 
baron,' and some aristocratic vanity perhaps 
appears in his choice of intimates and depen- 
dents. 

His mother was at Bath in 1802 (where 
he appeared in Turkish costume at a masque- 
rade) ; at Nottingham in 1803 ; and at South- 
well, in a house called Burga^ Manor, in 
1804. Byron visited Newstead in 1803, then 
occupied by Lord Grey de Ruthin, who set 
apart, a room for his use. He was often at 
Annesley Hall, the seat of his distant cousins 
the Chaworths. Mary Anne Chaworth was 
fifth in descent from \ iscount Chaworth, and 
her grandfather was brother to the William 
Chaworth killed by the fifth Lord Byron. A 
superstitious fancy (duly turned to account 
in the * Sieg^ of Corinth/ xxi.), that the family 

Portraits would descend from their frames to 
aunt the duellist's heir, made him refuse to 
sleep there ; till a * bo^le ' seen on the road 
to Newst^jad— or some less fanciful motive — 
induced him to sta^ for the night. He had 
fallen desperately in love with Mary Anne 
Chaworth, two years his senior, wlio natur- 
ally declined to take him seriously. A year 
later Miss Pigot describes him as a ' fat bash- 
ful boy.' In 1804 he found Miss Chaworth 
engaged to John Musters. The marriage took 
place in 1805. Moore gives a report, nroba- 
bly inaccurate (see Jeaj^'freson, i. 123), of 
liyron's agitation on hearing of the wedding. 
He dined with lier and her nusband in 1808, 
and wiLs much aflected by seeing her infant 
daughter. Poems addressed to her appeared 
in * Hours of Idleness' and Hobhouses * Mis- 
cellany.' He told Medwin (p. 05) that he had 
found in her * all that his youthful fancy could 
paint of beautiful.' Mrs. Musters's marriage 
was unhappy; she was separated from her 
husband ; her mind became affected, and she 
died in 1832 from a shock caused by riots at 



Nottingham. This passion seems to have left 
the most permanent traces on Byron's life ; 
though it was a year later (if his account is 
accurate) that the news of Mary DuflTs mar- 
riage nearly caused convulsions. 

Li October 1805 Byron entered Trinity 
CoUege^Cambridge, as a nobleman. A youth 
of • tumultuous passions' (in the phrase of 
his college tutor^, he was exposed to the 
temptations of his rank, yet hardly within 
the sphere of its legitimate ambition. He 
rode, shot with a pistol, and boxed. He made 
a friend of the famous pugilist, Jackson, paid 
for postehaises to bring ' dear Jack ' to visit 
him at Brighton, invited him to Newstead, 
and gave him commissions about dogs and 
horses. He was greatest at swimming. The 
pool below the sluice at Grantchester is still 
called by his name. Leigh Hunt first saw 
him (Hunt, Byrouy &c. p. 1) swimming a 
match in the Thames under Jackson's super- 
vision, and in August 1807 he boastB to Miss 
Pigot of a three miles swim through Black- 
friars and Westminster bridges. He tra- 
velled to various resort-s with a carriafi;e, a 
pair of horses, a groom and valet, besic^ a 
bulldog and a Newfoundland. In 1806 his 
mother ended a quarrel by throwing the 
poker and tongs at his head. She followed 
nim to his lodgings in London, whither he 
retreated, and there another engagement re- 
sulted in the defeat of the enemy — his mother. 
On a visit to Harrogate in the same summer 
with his friend Pigot he was shy, quiet, 
avoided drinking, and was polite to Profes- 
sor Hailstone, of Trinity. On some of his 
rambles he was accompanied by a gpirl in boy's 
clothes, whom he introduced as his younger 
brother. He tells Miss Pigot that he has 
played hazard for two niehts till four in the 
morning ; and in a later oiary (MooBE, chap, 
viii.) says that he loved gambling, but left off 
in time, and played little after he was of age. 
It is not surprising to find him confessing in 
1808 (Letter 25) that he is ' cursedly dip^d,' 
and will owe 9,000/. or 10,000/. on coming of 
age. The college authorities naturally looKed 
askance at him ; and Byron symbolised his 
opinion of dons by bringing up a bear to 
college, and declaring that the animal should 
sit for a fellowship. 

Byron formed friendships and had pursuits 
of a more intellectual kind. He seems to 
have resided at Cambridge for the Michaelmas 
term 1805, and the Lent and Easter terms 
1806 ; he was then absent for nearly a year, 
and returned to keep (probably) the Easter 
term of 1807, the followmg October and Lent 
terms, and perhaps the Euter term of 1806, 
taking his M.A. degree on 4 July 1808 (in- 
formation kindly given by Cambndge autno- 
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ifiliei). En the first period of residence, 
Uiough eulky und 8<jlit&rj,h«becaiiit< the ad- 
Miriiigfrii^nd of W. J. Bankes, was iBlimate 
irilb Edward Noel Long, and protected a 
Aorister DBmed Eddlestonti. His &iendBliip 
irith Uu«routh,liH teUfi Mi88Pigot(JuJrl80r), 
■ U) vclipat: eJl tiie ctaastciil ^ireci^dents, and 
""^tm tneftOB to get a partnership tor his Mend, 
taku him as a permanent companion. 
IdiIIe»ione died of consumption in I8Il,and 
* n theu reclaimed from MiHS Pigot a cor- 

a, which he bad originally rvceiFcd from 

Idlestane, and handed on Co her. Ileferencea 
l^aa friendship are in the ' Hours of Idle- 
ie«s,*«nd probably in the ' Cornelian Heart ' 
Bdsted March 1812). Long entered the army, 
E_j _j^ drowned in a transport in 1809, to 
'a profound afBictioit. He became in- 
« with two fellows of King's — Henry 
y and Fi&ncia. Hodgson, after wards pro- 
oat of Eton. Byron ahowei4iis friendship 
IT Hodgson by a present of 1,000/. iii 1813, 
HL Hodgson was in embarrassment - and 
■on not over rich (HonesoK, Memoirt, i. 
to). In bis later residence a closer ' eolerie ' 
ma fbraied by Byron, Hobhouse, Davits, and 
.. S. Matthews (Letter m). John Cam 
tobhouie, afterwards Lord Broughion, was 
'i friend throujjh life. Sia'ope Berdtnore 
ltaTie«, a man of wit and taste, delighted 
pyron by his ' dashing vivacity,' and lent 
uo 4,8(XW., the repayment ol which was 
^bnil«d by a drinldng bout al the Cocoa 
o37 Much 1814. Hodgeon reports (i. 104) 
iutwhenByroneiclaimed melodramatically 
n shkll go mad,' Davies used to surest 
illy'ae a probablt- emendation. Matthews 
~B regwded as the most promising of the 
Byron described his audacity, bis 
[ and boxiiu^, and conversational 
a letter to Sfiurmy (20 Nov. 1820J, 
1 tells Dallas (Letter 61) that he waa a 
Mt decided ' and outspoken ' atheist.' 
\ Among tlieee friends Byron varied the 
nil of pleasure bv Uteran" efforts. He 
a jnvenile letter f>o. 20) that he 
•M^n compared to ' the wicked' Lord 
ntelton, and ba^ already been held op as 
m» votary of Hcentiousneas and the disciple 
f infldeUty.' A list {date^ 30 Nov, 1807) 
OWB that be bad read or looked through 
uiy hiatorical hooka and novels ' by the 
kioaand." His memory was remarkable (see 

g.QlVXBAiP.U'^iLAIIYBLESSINGTON.p. 131). 

"Mt, however, found iu 181^ that hia rend- 
E did 'oot appear to have been eitteuBive, 
^erinhistorForpoetiy;' and the list does 
L imply that lie lutd strayed beyond the 
fcliways of lilcu-ttture, 

I Al Southwell, in Si'ptember 1806, be took 
» pdnoipiil part (Penruddock, an ' amiable 
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misanthrope ') in an amateur perfoi 
Cumberland's ' Wheel of Fortune,' and ' spun 
a. prologue ' in a postchaiae. About the same 
time he confessed to Miss Pigiit, who bad 
been reading Bums to him, tl^t he too was 
a poet, and wrote down the lines ' In thee I 
fondly hoped to clasp.' In November t80« 
Ridge, a rs'ewark bookseller, had privately 
printed for him a small volume of poems, 
entitled ' Fugitive Pieces.' His friend Mr. 
Becher, a Southwell clergyman [see B£CltBK, 
Jou»], remonstrated against the license of 
one poem. B^n immediately dasCroved the 
whole impression (except onecopyindecber'a 
hands and one sent to young Rgot, then 
studying medicine at Edinburgh). A hun~ 
dred copies, omitting the offensive vecsts, and 
with some additions, under the title ' PoemB 
Various Occasions,' were distributed in 
January 1807. Favourable 



houselee. In the summer of 1807 Byron 
published a collection called ' Hours of Idle- 
ness, a series of Poems, original and trans- ' 
lated, bv George Gordon, Lord B^on, a I 



from which twenty of the privalaly 1 

trinted poems were omitteJ and others added. 
t was praised in the 'Critical Review' of 



SeptembtT 1307, and abused in the first 
number of the 'Satirist,' A new edition, 
vith some additions and without the prefaces, 
lupeared in March 1808 (see account of these 
'dicions in appendix to EngUsh translation 
of Elbe's Bynm (1872), p. 446). In January 
1806 the famous criticism came out in the 
Edinburgh ' (Byron speaks of this as about 
a appear in a letter (No. 24) dated ^6 Feb. 
1808). The critique has been attributed both 
to Brougham and Jeffrey. Jeffrey seems to 
have denied the authorship (see Meownt, 
p. 174), and the ponderous legal fucetiousness 
IS certainly not unlike Brougham, whom 
Bvron came to regard as the author (see NoU» 
and Queries, 4th ser. vi. 368, 480). Tlie se- 
verity was natural enough. Scott, indewl, 
says I hat be remonstrated with Jefirey. think- 
ing that the poems contained 'some passages 
of noble promise.' But the want of critical i 
imen is less obvious than the needless 
lelty of the wound iuflicted upon n boy's. 
harmless vanity. Byron was deeply stni^.l 
He oft<m boasted afterwards (e.g. Letter 420) 
that he instantly drank thres bottles of claret 
and began a reply, He bad already in his 
desk (Letter 18), on 36 Oci. 1807, 380 lines 
of his satire, besides Ull pages of a novel, 
660 lines in blank verse of a poem on Bos- 
worth Field, and other pieces. He 
fully polished bis eatiro, and bad it put 
type by Ridge. 
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On leaving Cambridge he had settled at 
Newstead, fiven up in ruinous condition by 
Lord Grey m the previous April, where he 
had a few rooms* made habitable, and cele- 
brated his coming of age b^ some meagre 
approach to the usual festivities. A fskvour- 
able decision in the courts had given him 
hopes of Rochdale, and made him, he says, 
60,000/. richer. The suit, however, dragged 
on through his life. Meanwhile he had to 
raise money to make repairs and maintain his 
establishment at Newstead, with which he de- 
clares his resolution never to part (Letter of 
6 March 1809\ The same letter announces 
the death of nis friend Lord FaUdand in a 
duel. In spite of his own difficulties Byron 
tried to help the widow, stood godfather to 
her infant, and left a 600/. note for his god- 
child in a breakfast cup. In a letter m)m 
Mrs. Byron {Athenaumf 6 Sept. 1884) this 
is apparently mentioned as a loan to Lady 
Falkland. On 18 March he took his seat 
in the House of Lords. Lord Carlisle had 
acknowledged the receipt of * Hours of Idle- 
ness,' the second edition of which had been 
dedicated to him, in a 'tolerably handsome 
letter,' but would take no trouble about in- 
troducing his ward. Byron was accompanied 
to the house by no one but Dallas, a small 
author, whose sister was the wife of Byron's 
uncle, George Anson, and who had recently 
sought his acquaintance. Byron felt his iso- 
lation, and sulkily put aside a greeting from 
the chancellor (Eldon). He erased a com- 
pliment to Carlisle and substituted a bitter 
attack in his satire which was now going 
through the press under Dallas's superinten- 
dence. * Engush Bards and Scotch Reviewers ' 
appeared in the middle of March, and at once 
made its mark. He prepared a second edition 
at the end of April with additions and a 
swaggering prose postscript, announcing his 
departure from England and declaring that 
his motive was not fear of his victims anti- 
pathies. The satire is vigorously written and 

I more carefully polished than Byron's later 
efforts ; but has not the bitterness, the keen- 
ness, or the fine workmanship of Pope. The 

> retort upon his reviewers is only part of a 
long tirade upon the other poets 01 the day. 
In 1816 Byron made some annotations on 
the poem at Geneva, admitting the injustice 
of many lines. A third and fourth edition 
appeared in 1810 and 1811 ; in the last year 
he prepared a fifth for the press. He sup- 
pressed it, as many of his adversaries were 
now on friendly terms with him, and destroyed 
all but one copy, from which later editions 
have been printed. He told Murray (28 Oct. 
1817) that he would never consent to its 
republication. 



Byron had for some time contemplated 
making his ' grand tour.' In the autumn of 
1808 he got up a play at Newstead ; he buried 
his Ne^oundland, Boatswain, who died of 
madness 18 Nov. 1808, under a monument 
with a misanthropical inscription; and in 
the following spring entertained his college 
firiends. C. S. Matthews describes their amuse- 
ments in a letter published by Moore. They 
dressed themselves in theatncal costumes of 
monks (with a recollection, perhaps, of Med- 
menham), and drank buimindy out of a 
human skull found near the abbey, which 
Byron had fashioned into a cup with an ap- 
propriate inscription. Such revelries sug- 
gested extravagant rumours of reckless orgies 
and * harems ' in the abbey. Moore assures 
us that the life there was in reality * simple 
and inexpensive,' and the scandal of limited 
application. 

Byron took leave of England by some 
verses to Mrs. Musters about his blighted 
affections, and sailed from Falmouth in the 
Lisbon packet on 2 July 1809. Hobhouse 
accompanied him, and he took three servants, 
Fletcher ^who followed him to the last), Rush- 
ton, and Joe Murrav. From Lisbon he rode 
across Spain to Seville and Cadiz, and thence 
sailed to Gibraltar in the Hyperion frigate 
in the beginning of August. He sent home 
Murray and Rushton with instructions for 
the proper education of the latter at his own 
expense. He sailed in the p&cket for Malta 
on 19 Aug. 1809, in company with Gait, 
who afterwards wrote his life, and who was 
rather amused by the affectations of the youth- 
ful peer. At Malta he fell in with a Mrs. 
Spencer Smith with a romantic histoiy (see 
Memoirs of the Dttchesse ^Abrantes (1884), 
XV. 1-74), to whom he addressed the verses 
* To Florence,' ' stanzas com^sed during a 
thunderstorm,' and a passa^ m ' Childe Ha- 
rold ' (ii. St. 80-^^, explaining that his heart 
was now past the power of loving. From 
Malta he reached x^vesa in the Spider, 
brig of war, on 19 Sept. 1809. He thence 
visited Ali Pasha at Tepelen, and was nearly 
lost in a Turkish man-of-war on his return. 
In November he travelled to Missolonghi 
(21 Nov.) through Acamania with a guard 
of Albanians. 1& stayed a fortnight at Patras, 
and thence left for Athens. He reached 
Athens on Christmas eve and lodged with 
Theodora Macri, widow of the English vice- 
consul, who had three lovely daughters. The 
eldest, Theresa, celebrated by Byron as the 
Maid of Athens, became Mrs. Black. She 
fell into poverty, and an appeal for her sujroort 
was maae in the * Times ^ on 28 March 1872. 
She died in October 1876 (Ttmei^ 21, 25, 
27 Oct. 1875). He sailed m>m Athens tot 
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njTa» in the Pj^ladas, sloop of war, on 
MuaU 1810: risiled EphesuB; and ud 
I April sailed in the Salselte frigate for 
■ntinople, and visited the TrcraJ. On 
f he repeated Leonder's feat of swim- 
&Dm Seatos to Abjdas, In February 
he wrot« a long letler to Murray, de- 
hisBtaiemeDte ag^ioBt eome criticiamB 
'iiriier'a ' Tuur in the Levant ' fBee 
ii to JJiMiaB). Byrou reached Con- 
Ltiiiople on 14 May, and sailed in the 
«tt« on 14 July. Hobhoiue returned lo 
igland, while Byron landed at Zea, with 
lM<Jiei', tvEo Albaniaiia, and a Tartar, and 
I to Athens. Here he prufeased to 
I met with the adventure t umM toaccount 
thv ' Giaour ' about saving a girl from being 
lied in a sack. A letter from Lord Sligo, 
tVM then at Athena, to Byron (31 Aug. 
), prove* that some such report was cur- 
at Athens a day or two later, and may 
iblybavehadsomefoundation. Hobhouse 
UWwdnBiu^fr Jieneic, Jan oaryl825)Bay9 that 
Turkish servant was the lover of the 
He made a tour in the Morea, had a 
fever at Patriis (which left a lia- 
lalarin), and returned to Athens, 
hepaseed the winterof 1810-11 in the 
hin convent. Here he met Lady Hester 
lOpe, and formed one of his stroug attach- 
to a youth called Nieolo Giraud. To 
A he gave a sum of money on parting, 
eft him 7,000/. in a will of August 1811. 
Athena Byron went to Malta, and sailed 
a for England in the Volage friaate on 
le 1811. He reached Porlamoutli at the 
1>«giuni>ig of July, and was met by Dallas at 
I{Mdi*h'flHotel,St.Jania3'fl8treet,onl5July 
1811. 

-tvnm returned to isolation and vexation. 
fit) and (old bis mother that, if compelled to 
— * with NewBteBd, he should retire to the 
To Hodgson ho wrote while at sea 
[Latter Hi.) that he was returning cmbar- 
I18s«d, unsocial, 'without a hope and almost 
without a desire.' Uis financial difficulties 
■TD aiiown by a series of letters publislied in 
the ■ Atbemeum ' (30 Aug. and 6 Sept. 1684). 
Tb« conrt of chancery bwl allowed bim 500'. 
ft Year M Cambridge, to which hie mother had 
ud^ as mticb, besides inciurins' a debt of 
1,0(XU. on his behalf. He is nMluc^d to bis 
lut. gtunea in Becumber IW7, has obtained 
lilMUiftfrmu Jews,and expects to end by suicide 
the mairinge of a 'golden doUy.' His 
lotbor was put to tiie greatest diificulties 
ilia EmTeU, and beseems to have been 
to providing for her wants. The 
rere at NowBI«ad in February ISIO ; 
I wait tilireatened In June. Byron writes 
Atlieus in November refusing lo sell 
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Newslead. While reluming to England ha 
proposed to join the army, and bad lo borrow 

News o! 

London, and before he could reaob her she | 
died (I Aug. 1811) of 'a fit of rage caused 1 
by reading the upholsterer's bills.' The lost I 
attected him deeply, and he was found sob- r 
bing b^ her remains over the loss of his one I 
friend in the world. The deaths of hisschool—l 
ftiendWingfield(14Mayl811),ofC.S.Maf^l 
t hews, and of Eddlestone, were nearly aimul- I 
taneotis blows, and he tells Miss Pigot that 1 
the last death ' made the sixth, within foul f 
months, of friends and relatives lost bt^tweun 
May and the end of August.', In February 
1812 he mentions Eddiestone to Hodgson 
( Memoin, i. 221) as the 'only hiimHU being 
that ever loved him in truth and entirely? 
He adds that where death has set his seal 
the impression can never be broken, 
phrase recurs in the most impressive of the I 
poems to Tbyrta, dated in the same monlh. ' 
The coincidence seems to confirm Moore's ' 
statement that Thyna was no more than an 
impersonation of Byron's melancholy cauiied 
by many lossea. An apistroiibe to a ' loved 
and lovely one' at the end of (he sttcond ContO 
of ■ Childe Harold ' (st. 95, itO) belongs to the 
same series. Aitempis to identify Thym 
have failed. Byron spoke to Ti^lawny of & 
passion for a cousin who was in a decline 
when he left England, a ' ' "^ ' 
identifies with Th^rza. 
answer to the description. It may be added 
tliat he speaks («ee Moooe, chap, iv.) of n 
' violent, tboughpure love and passion ' which 
a.h8orbed him while at Cambridge,andwntas 
I<i Dallas ai Oct. 1611) of a loss about thia 
time whidi would have profoundly moved 
btm but that ha 'has supped full of horrors,' 
and that Dallas understands him as referring 
U> some one who might have made hi'" happy 
as a wife. Byron had sufficient elasticity of 
spiritforadefianceof the world, anda vanity 
keen enough to make a boastful eahibitiontvf 
premature cynicism and a blighted heart. 
*" At the end of October 1611 he took lodg- 
ings in St. .lames's Street. He hod shown 
to Dallas upon his return to England the first 
two cantos of ' Childe Harold^ and ' Hints { 
from Horace,' a tome paraphrase of llie ' Ars . 
Poetics.' According to Dallas, he preferred ' 
tlie losl, and was unwilling to piibliish tha 
' Childe.' Cawthom, who had published the ' 
' English Bards,' &c., accepted the ' Hints ' 
(whichdidnot appear till aft«r Byron's deat h ), 
but the publication was dels 
for want of a good cla»<ical re 
ton, 18 Oct. ISII). The Longmans had k- : 
fused the ' Engliah Bards,' which attacked I 
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their friends, and Byron told Dallas to oiBer : 
* Childe Harold ' elsewhere. Miller objected 
to the attack upon Lord Elgin (as the de- 
epoiler of the Parthenon), for whom he pub- 
lished; and it was ultimately accepted by 
Murray, who thus began a permanent con- 
nection with Byron. * Childe Harold' ap- 
peared in March 1812. Byron had meanwhile 
spoken for the first time in the House of 
Lords, 27 Feb. 1812, against a bill for sup- 
pressing riots of Nottingham frameworkers, 
and with considerable success. A second 
and less successful speech against catholic 
disabilities followed on 21 April 1812. He 
made one other short speech m presenting a 
petition from Major Cartwright on 1 June 
1813. Lord Holland helped nim in provid- 
ing materials for the first, and the speeches 
indicate a leaning towards something more 
than whigffism. The first two are of rather 
elaborate metoric, and his delivery was cri- 
ticised as too theatrical and sing-song. Any 
political ambition was extinguished by the 
startling success of 'Childe Harold,' of which 
a first edition was immediately sold. Byron 
' woke onemomingandfound himself famous.' 
Murray gave 000/. for the copyright, which 
Byron handed over to Dallas, declaring that 
he would never take money for his poems. 

The two cantos now published are admit- 
tedly inferior to the continuation of the 
poem; and the affectation of which it s«t 
the fashion is obsolete. Byron tells Murray 
(3 Nov. 1821) that he is Lke a tiger. If he 
misses his first spring, he goes 'grumbling 
back to the jungle again.' His poems are 
all substantially impromptus ; but the vigour 
and descriptive power, in spite of all blemishes, 
are enough to explain the success of a poem 
original in conception and setting forth a type 
of character which embodied a prevailing 
sentiment. 

Byron became the idol of the sentimental 
jjart of society. Friends and lovers of noto- 
riety gathered round this fascinating rebel. 
Among the first was ^loore, who had sent 
him a challenge for a passage in * English 
Bards' ridiculing the bloodless duel with 
Jefirey. Hodgson had suppressed the letter 
during Byron's absence. Moore now wrote 
a letter ostensibly demanding explanations, 
but more like a request for acquaintance. 
The two met at a dmner given by Rogers, 
where Campbell made a fourth. Byron sur- 

Erised his new friends by the distinction of 
is appearance and the eccentricity of his 
diet, consisting of potatoes and vinegar alone. 
Moore was surprised at Byron's isolation. 
Dallas, his solicitor, Hanson, and three or 
four college friends were at this time (No- 
vember 1811) his only associates. Moore 



rapidly became intimate. Byron liked him 
as a thorough man of the world and as an 
expert in the arts which compensate for in- 
feriority of birth, and which enabled Moore 
to act as an obsequious monitor and to 
smother gentle admonition in abundant flat- 
tery. In his diary (10 Dec. 1813) Byron 
says that Moore was the best-hearted man 
he knew and with talents equal to his feel- 
ings. Byron was now at the height of his 
proverbial beauty. Coleridge in 1816 speaks 
enthusiastically of the astonishing beauty 
and expressiveness of his face (Gillman, 
p. 267). Dark brown locks, curling over 
a lofty forehead, grey eyes with long dark 
lashes, a mouth and chin of exquisite sym- 
metry are shown in his portraits, and were 
animated by an astonishing mobility of 
expression, varying from apathy to intense 
passion. His head was very smidl ; his nose, 
though well formed, rather too thick ; look- 
ing, says Hunt (i. 150), in a front view as if 
'grafted on the face;' his complexion was 
colourless ; he had little beard. His height, 
ho says (Biari/, 17 March 1814), 5ft. 8iin. 
or a little less (Medwik, p. 5). He had a 
broad chest, long muscular arms, with white 
delicate hands, and beautiful teeth. A ten- 
dency to excessive fiatness, inherited frx)m 
his mother, was not only disfiguring but i 
productive of great discomfort, ana increasejL^ 
the unwieldiness arising from his lameness. ■ 
To remedy the evil he resorted to the in- 
jurious system of diet often set down to 
mere aflectation. Trelawny (ii. 74) observes 
more justly that Byron was the only human 
being he Knew with self-restraint enough 
not to get fat. In April 1807 he t«lls Pigot 
that he has reduced himself by exercise, phy- 
sic, and hot bathsfrom 148t. 71bs. to 128t. 71bs. ; 
in January 1808 he tells Drury that he has 
got down to lOst. 71bs. When last weighed 
at Genoa he was lOst. 91bs. (Trelawny). 
He carried on this system at intervals through 
life ; at Athens he drank vinegar and water, 
and seldom ate more than a little rice; on 
his return he gave up wine and meat. He 
sparred with Jackson for exercise, and took 
hot baths. In 1813 he lived on six biscuits 
a day and tea; in December he fasts for 
forty-eight hours ; in 1816 he lived on a thin 
slice of bread for breakfast and a vegetable 
dinner, drinking green tea and seltxep-water. 
He kept down hunger by chewing mastic 
and tobacco (Huin", i. 65). He sometimee 
took laudanum {Dtary, 14 Jan. 1821 ; and 
Lady Byron's Letter, 18 Jan. 1816). He . 
tells Moore (Letter 461) in 1821 that a doae 
of salts gave him most exhilaration. Occar 
sional indulgences varied this course. Moore 
describes a supper (19 May 1814) whea he 



r lliree lobstcre, wB^htid down 
J hftlf a dosen glasses of eirong brandy, 
trith tumblers of bot watvr. He 'nrote ' Don 
I gin and water, and Jlcdwin (p. 
16) sprnks of hiB drinking too mucb wine 
'1 ncttrly a pint of hoUands ever; nigbt 
'822). Trelawny (i. 73), however, de- 
__.s thut the Epiiita woe mere 'waler be- 
Oitched.' ^'ben Hunt reached Pisa in 1822, 
It found Byron bo fat as to be scarcely re- 
~~ Lsable. Med win, two or three months 
, found him staired into * unnatural 
' Su<.'h a diet was no doubt in- 
1 the long run: but the siarvation 
is lo have stimulBted his brain, and Tre- 
HnroyBays that no man had brighter eyes or 
]t clearer voice, 

In the spring of 1818 Byrou published 

■■" Mijiooualy the 'Wall*,' and disuwued it 

tt« duserved failure. Various avatars of 

(tlulde Harold,' however, repeated his nre- 

ioue BttCCPSB. The ' Giaour ' nppenreJ in 

llajrl818i 1-he-Bndt^of Abydoe'mBecem- 

' r leiSi the 'Corsair' in January 1814, 

• all struck off al a white heat. 

* Giaour ' was increased from 400 lines 

b the Gral. edition to 1,400 in the fifth, which 

itumn of 1813. The first 

■etch of the ' Bride ' was written in four 

igliis {IHaty, 16 Nov, 1813} 'to distract 

'« dreams from . , . ,' and afterwards in- 

d by 2U0 linos. The 'Corsair.' written 

i tmi days, or between 18 and 31 Dec., 

""i« hardly touched afterwards. Heboasted 

■wards that 14,000 copiesof the lost were 

in a day. With its lirst edition appeared 

^ impromptu lines, ' Weep, daughter of a 

njal une ; thc^ Prince«s Chartotie having 

epC( it was said, on the inability of the 

o form a oahinet on Perceval's death. 

es were the causeof vehement attacks 

n the author hj the government papers. 

pLaatire called ' Ajiti-Byron,' shown " ' ' 



L of the 'Corsair' to Moore that h»; 

4 bosili>nI for some reara, and on 9 April 

ffil4 tolls Moore that he hns given up rhym- 

;. The same letter announces the abuica- 

a of Napoleon, and next day he composed 

' lent to Murray his otli upon that event. 

9 April he telb Murray that he has re- 

d to bu}' back his copyrights and bup- 

M his pot^ry, but he instantly withdrew the 

<^DliininnMurrav'sa8«iiTAUCthat itwould 

lienl. By the middle of June he 

1 finished ' Lara,' which was published in 

,, Jump with Rngers's ^Jacqueline' 

^ Angnal. The ■ Hebrew Mulodics,' written 

t the rpquest of Kinnaird, appeared with 



January 1815. The 'Siege of Co- 
rinth,' begun July 1615 and copied by Lady 
Byron, and ' Pai'iaina,' written tlio same au- 
tumn, appeared in January and February 
1818. Murray gave 700/. for ' Lara'smi 500 
guineas for each of the others. Uallas wrot« 
to the papers in February 1814, defending hia 
noble relative from the charge of aoctpting 
payment; and stated that the money for 
' Cliilde Harold ' and ' The Corsair " had been, 
given to himself. Tbesumsduefor the other 
two poems then published were stilli 
in the published hands. In the beginning 
of 1810 Byron declined to take the 1,000 
guineas for ' Parieina ' and the ' Siege of Co- 
rinth,' and it was proposed to hand over the 
money to Godwin, Cdleridge, and Maturin, 
Tlie plan was dropped at Suirray's objection, 
and the poet soon became less scrupulous. 
These poema were wTitten in the thick of 
many dislractions. Byron was familior at 
Holland, Melbourne, and Devonshire Houses. 
He kuew Bxuinmtill-and was one of the dan- 
dies; he was a member of Watiei's, then a 
' superb club,' and appeared as a caloyer in a 
masquerade given by his fellow-members in 
1813; of the more literary audsober Alfred; 
of the Union, the Pugilistiea, and the Owls, 
or ' Fly-by-niffhts.' He indulged in the plea- 
sures of his class, with intervals of selMon- 
tempt and foreboding. Scott and Mme. da ^ 
Stafel (like Ijidy Byron) thouKhl that a pro- 
' '■ ' eality his domt- 
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found melancholy v 
nant mood. Me had r^asonc 
money embarrassments and ii 
Fuiglements. Fashionable' 



dangerous e: 
aen adored tha | 
beautiful young poet and tried to soothe hia ' 
blighted affect ions. Lady Morgan (ii. i) d&- ^ 
scribes him as ' cold, silent, and reserved,' 
hut doubtless not the less fascinating. Dai- 
Ins (iii. 41) observed that his coyness speedily 
vanished, and found him in a brown study 
writing to some fine lady whose page waa 
waiting in scarlet and a hussar jacket, This 
maybave been Lady Caroline Lamb, a woman 
of some talent, but flighty and escitabio to 
the ve:^ of insanity. She was bom 23 Nov. 
1786,tbedaughteroftheEarlofBessborough, i 
and in June 1805 married William L-an^ J 
afterwards Lord Melbourne. The women, as 
she says, ' sidTocated him ' when she first saw 
him. "OnherownintrodnctionbyLftdyWest- 
morland, she turned on her heel and wrote 
in her diary that he was ' mod, bad, and 
dangerous to knoiv.* The acquaintance was 
renewed at Lady Holland's, and for nine 
months he almost lived at Melbourne House, 
where he contrived to ' rwoep away ' the 
dancing, in which he could lokq no part, 
laady Caroline did her best to make her paa- 
"" ' " ' abiclutely besieged 
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him/ says Rogers {Table Talk, p. 235) ; told 
him in her first letter that all her jewels were 
at his service ; waited at night for Rofi;ers in 
his garden to ask him to reconcile her to 
Byron; and would return from parties in 
Byron's carriage or wait for him in the street 
if not invited. At last, in July 1813 (see 
Jackson, Bath Archives, ii. 146), it was ru- 
moured in London that after a quarrel with 
Byron at a partj^ Lady Caroline had tried to 
stah herseli with a knife and then with 
the fragments of a glass (the party was on 
5 July; Hatwabd, JSminent Stateemen, L 
350-3). Her mother now insisted upon her 
retirement to Lreland. After a fi&rewell in- 
terview, Byron wrote* her a letter (printed 
from the orinnal manuscript in Jeapfbeson, 
i. 261), which reads like an attempt to use 
the warmest phrases consistent with an ac- 
ceptance of their separation, though ending 
with a statement of nis readiness to fly with 
her. She corresponded with Byron from Lre- 
land till on the eve of her return she received 
a hrutal letter from him (printed in ' Glenar- 
von,' and apparently acknowledged by Byron, 
Medwin, p. 274), saying roundly that he was 
attached to another, and telling her to cor- 
rect her vanitv and leave him in peace. The 
letter, marked with Lady Oxford's coronet 
and initials, threw Lady Caroline into a fit, 
which involved leeching, bleeding, and bed 
for a week. 

Lady Caroline's mother-in-law, Lady Mel- 
bourne, was sister of Sir R. Milbanke, who, 
by his wife, Judith Noel, daughter of Lord 
Wentworth, was father of an only daughter, 
Anne Isabella Milbanke, bom 17 May 1792. 
Miss MUbanke was a woman of intellectual 
tastes; fond of theology and mathematics, 
and a writer of poems, one or two of which 
are published in Byron's works (two are 

S'ven in Madame Belloc's * Byron,' i. 68). 
yron described her t^ Medwin (p. 36) as 
having small and feminine, though not re- 
gular, features ; the fairest skin imaginable ; 
perfect figure and temper and modest manners. 
She was on friendly terms with Mrs. Siddons, 
Miss Baillie, Miss Edgeworth, and other lit^ 
rary nersonswho frequented her mother's house 
(see Haritess, p. 23). A strong sense of duty, 
shown in a rather puritanical precision, led 
unsympathetic observers to regard her as 
. prudish, pedantic, and frigid. Her only cer- 
tain fortune was 10,000/. Her fi&ther had 
injured a considerable estate by electioneering. 
Her mother's brother. Lord Wentworth, was 
approaching seventy. His estate of some 
7,000/. a year was at his own disposal, and 
she was held to be his favourite ; but he had 
illegitimate children, and his sister. Lady 
Sci^sdale, had sons and a daughter. Miss 



Milbanke was therefore an heiress with 
rather uncertain prospects. Byron, from what- 
ever motives, made her an offer in 1812, which 
was refused, and afterwards opened a corre- 
spondence with her (Oampbell, New Monthly, 
xxviii. 374, contradicts, on Lady Byron's au- 
thority, Medwin's statement (p. 37), that she 
began the correspondence), vmich continued 
at mt«rvals for two years. On 30 Nov. 1813 he 
notices the oddness of a situation in which 
there is ' not a spark of love on either side.' 
On 15. March 1813 he receives a letter from 
her and says that he will be in love again if 
he does not take care. Meanwhile he and 
his friends naturally held that a marriage 
might be his salvation. Lady Melbourne, 
whom on her death in 1818 he calls (Letter 
316) the 'best, kindest, and ablest female' 
he ever knew, promoted a match with her 
niece, possibly because it would effectually 
bar the intrigue with her daughter-in-law. 
In September 1814 he made an offer to Miss 
Milbanke in a letter, which, according to a 
story told by Moore, was the result of a mo- 
mentary impulse. Byron may be acquitted 
of simply mercenary motives. He never acted 
upon calculation, and had he wished, he 
might probably have turned his attractions to 
better account. The sense that he was drifts 
ing into dangerous embarrassments, which 
(see Diary, 10 Dec. 1813) suggests hints of 
suicide, would no doubt recommend a match 
with unimpeachable propriety, as the lady's 
vanity was equally flattered by the thought 
of efllecting such k conversion. Byron was 
pre-eminently a man who combined strange 
infirmity of will with overpowering gusts 
of passion. He drifted indolently as long 
as drifting was possible, and then acted im- 
petuously in obedience to the uppermost 
influence. 

Byron's marriage took place 2 Jan. 1815 at 
Seaham, Durham, the seat of Sir U. Milbanke. 
The honeymoon was passed at Halnaby, 
another of his houses in the same county. 
The pair returned to Seaham 21 Jan. ; in 
Marcn they visited Colonel and Mrs. Leigh 
at Six Mile Bottom, Newmarket, on their way 
to London, where they settled, 18 March 1815, 
at 13 Piccadilly Terrace for the rest of their 
married life. Byron, in * The Dream,' chose 
to declare t hat on his wedding day his thoughts 
had been with Miss Ohaworth. He also told 
Medwin (p. 39) that on leaving the house he 
found the lady's-maid placed between him- 
self and his bnde in the carriage. Hobhouse,* 
who had been his * best man,' authoritatively 
contradicted this ( Westminster Beview, No. 
5), and the statement of Mrs. Minns (first 
published in < Newcastle Chronicle.' 28 Sept. 
1869), who had been Lady Byron^s maid at 




aahy and previously, is thai Ladj Bttoii , 
J tlittn; in « stale ' buoyant and che«r- , 
' but thai BvTOTv's ' irregularitiea ' began [ 
caii^nf livr misery, wbicb abe tried i 
I from bet motber. Ladv Byron 
3 tu Hodgson (15 Feb. IS'lO) that 
Tim had roarried ber ' with tbe deepest de- 
milution of rev^ng^, arowed on the day 
ny marriage and c-iecubHluyer since with 
Umatic and increasing cruelty ' fBymn 
diets some report to this efl'ect to Med- 
39). The letters written at thu time, 
er, hardly euuport tbuse statements. 
Bpoaks of bi» happinHMH to Moore, 
1 he is terribly bored by liis ' p^oue 
'n-Uw' {se<?areference to tbisiiiTBE- 
ii.T^j. Lady MilbankespealcB of their 
as at Seoham ( Bland-Burgeu Papert, 
. Mn. Leigh tells Hodgaon that Lady 
a parents wore jileased with iheir son- 
law, and reports favourably of the pair on 
(iriiMiltuSix Mile Bottom. InApnlLord 
ffwitwortb dimi The bulk of his property 
as settled upon Lady Milbanke (who, with 
IF htttband, now took the name of Noel) and 
adyBTTOu. OnSOJulylSlGByroneTecuted 
rill proved after his death. He haft all j 
mperty of which he could dispose in trust 
Ira. Leigb and her cbitdrcD, nis wife and 
jy children he might have by herbeinpnow 
tnply provided for, Lady Hyron fully ap- 
roved of this provision, and communicates 
*D an aHectionate tetter to Mrs. Leigh. 
Ameee savs that when the Byrons Qrst 
e to London no couple could be apiia- 
more devoted (HABirEaa, p. 14) ; but 

fs approached. Byron's exoensea were 

r«a«ed. He bad cigreed to eell Newstead 
140,000/. in September 1S12 ; but two 
« later the purchaser withdrew, fbrfeit- 
{ Sfi,O0O/., which seems to have Bjieedily 
'led. In November 1815 Byron had to 
is library, though he still declined Mur- 
jffers for his copyrights. Greditors (at 
expense this questionable delicacy must 
ten exercised) dunned the husband of 
IBM, and there were nine execulione in 
itee within the year. He found dia- 
ls abroad. He was u lealouB playgoer ; 
* performance of Sir Oiles Overreach 
liim a klud of coiivulnivB fit — a stoir 
h recalls liis mother's at tfae Ediuburgli 
f, and of the siinilar effuct afti-rwnrds^ 
sed upon himself by Alfieri's ' Mim 
HiiaRB,chnp. xxii.) He became member of 



Hra thai' the;^ gave no real cause of 

w, liiougb the circnmstaocee were dan- 

" \> th* ' Wottdiaiws of married life-' 

', t«o, of partiw where all ended in 



Lady Byron o 

-was musing o 

aeked 'Am I ii , 

replied ' Damnably ' (MEDWrtf, p. 43), 

On 10 Dec. 1816 Lady Byron gave birth 
to her only child. Augusta Ada. On 6 Jan. 
1816 Byron gave directions to his wife ' in 
writing ' to leave London on sr 
well enough. It was agreed, be tnid Hedwin ] 
(p. 40), that she should slay with her fatliot 
till some arrangement bad been made w 
tbe creditors. On 8 Jan, Lady Byron c 
suited Dr. Baillie, ' with the cnncurrenci 
his family,' that is, apparently, Mrs. Leigh 
and hiii cousin, Geoi^ Byron, with whom 
sbe constantly communicated in the following' , 
period. Dr. Baillie, on her expressing doubt* t 
of Byron's eanitv, advised her absence as an j 
' experiment.' He told her to correspond, i 
with him on ' light and sonthiog " toplca, J 
Sbe even believea that a sudden excitement J 
might bring on a ' fatal crisis.' She left Lnn- \ 
don on 15 Jan. 1816, reaching her parents 
Kirkby Mallory on the Ifith. ^e wr< 
affectionately to her husband ou starting and 
arriving. The laet lett-or,slie says, was circu- 
lated to support the charge of deaertion. It 
began, as Byron told Medwin, ' Dear Duck.' 
and was signed by her pet name 'Pippin' 
{Hunt, AutMogr. 1860, pp. 247, 264). Shs 
writes (o Mrs. Leigh on ttie same day that 
she has made 'the most explicit itatement' 
to her parents. They are anxious to da 
everything in their power for the ' poor suf- 
ferer.' Fie was to be Invited at 
Kirkby Mallory, and her mother n 
eordingly on the 17th. Ho would probably 
drop ft plan, already formed, forgoing abroad 1 
withllobhouseon ner parent*' remonstrance. 1 
tin 18 Jan. she tells Mrs. Leigh thnt sho | 
hope*i that Byron will join her foraiimc and 
not leave her till there is a prospect of an 
heir. Lady Noel has suggested that Mrs. 
Leigh might dilute a laudanum bottle with 
water without Byron's knowledge. She still 
writes as an aflectionate wife, hoping that 
her husband may be cured of insanity. An 
apothecary, Le Mann, is to see the patlunt, 
and Lady Noel will go to London, consult 
Mrs. Leigh, and procure advice. 

The medical advisers could Hnd no proof 



strongest, according to Moore, was the dash- 
ing to pieces of a ' favourite old watch ' in an 
eiicciM of fury. A similar anecdote (Hone- 
soM, iL 6) was told of his throwing a jar of 
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ink out of window, and his excitement at the 
theatre is also suggested. Lady Byron upon 
hearing the medical opinion immediately de- 
cided upon separation. Br. BaiUie and a 
lawyer, oy Lady NoeVs desire, * almost forced 
themselves upon Bvron* (Medwin, p. 46), 
and confirmea Le ]\f ann's report. On 25 Jan. 
1816 Lady Byron t«lls Mrs. Leigh that she 
must resign the right to be her sister, but 
hopes that no difference will be made in their 
feelings. From this time she consistently 
adhered to the view finally set forth in her 
statement in 1 830. Her letters to Mrs. Leigh, 
to Hodgson, who had ventured to intervene, 
and her last letter to Byron (13 Feb. 1816), 
take the same ground. Byron had been 
guilty of conduct inexcusable if he were an 
accountable agent, and therefore making sepa- 
ration a duty when his moral responsibility 
was proved. She tells Mrs. Leigh and Hodg- 
son that he married her out of revenge ; she 
teUs Hodgson (15 Feb.) that her security 
depended on the ' total abandonment of every 
moral and religious principle,' and tells Byron 
himself that to her affectionate remonstrances 
and forewamings of consequences he had re- 
plied by a ' determination to be wicked though 
it should break my heart.* 

On 2 Feb. 1816 Sir R. Noel proposed an 
amicable separation to Byron, which he at 
first rejected. Lady Byron went to London 
and saw Dr. Lushmgton, who, with Sir S. 
Romilly, had been consulted by Lady Noel, 
and had then spoken of possible reconcilia- 
tion. Lady Byron now informed him of fiacta 
' utterly unknown,' he says, * I have no doubt, 
to Sir R. and Lady Noel.' His opinion was 
* entirely changed.' He thought reconciliation 
impossible, and should it be proposed he could 
take no part, * professionallv or otherwise, 
towards dOfecting it.' Mrs. Leigh requested 
an interview soon after, which Lady Byron 
declined * v^ith the greatest pain.' Lushing- 
ton had forbidden any sucn interview, as 
they * might be called upon to answer for the 
most private conversation.' In a following 
letter (neither dat^d) Lady Byron begs for 
the interview which she had refused. She 
cannot bear the thought of not meeting, and 
the * grounds of the case are in some degree 
changed' (Addit. MS. 31037, ff. 33, 34). 
According to Lady Byron's statement (in 
1830) Byron consented to the separation 
upon being told that the matter must other- 
wise come into court. We mav easily be- 
lieve that, as !Mrs. Leigh teUs Mr. Horton, 
Byron would be happy to * escape the ex- 
posure,' whatever it« precise nature. He after- 
wards threw the responsibility for reticence 
on the other side. He gave a paper to Mr. 
LewiB, dated at La Mira in 1817| saying that 



Hobhouse had challenged the other side to 
come into court ; that he only yielded because 
Lady Byron had claimed a promise that he 
would consent to a separation if she really de- 
sired it. He declares his ignorance of the 
charges against him, and his desire to meet 
them openly. This paper was apparently 
shown only to a few mends. It was first 
made public in the * Academy ' of 9 Oct. 
1869. Hobhouse (see Quarterly Review for 
October 1869, January 1870, and July 1883) 
also said that Byron was quite ready to go 
into court, and that Wilmot Horton on Lady 
Byron's part disclaimed all the current scan- 
dals. It would seem, however, Byron could 
have forced an open statement had he really 
chosen to do so. This paper shows his con- 
sciousness that he ought to have done it if 
his case had been producible. Lady Byron 
tells Hodgson at the time (15 Feb. 1816) he 

* does know, too well, what he affecta to in- 
quire.' 

The question remains, what were the speci- 
fic charges which decided Lady Byron and 
LushingtonP A happy marriage between 
persons so little congenial would have sur- 
prised his best friends. So far we might well 
accept the statement which Moore assigns 
to him : ' My dear sir, the causes were too 
simple to be easily found out.' But this will 
not explain Lady Byron*s statements at the 
time, nor the impression made upon Lushinf^- 
ton by her private avowal. Lady Byron only 
exchanged the hypothesis of insanity for that 
of diabolical pride. Byron's lifelong habit 
of ' inverse hypocrisy ' may account for some- 
thing. Harness reports (f, 32) that he used 
to send paragraphs to foreign papers injurious 
to his own character in order to amuse himself 
by mystifying the English public. Some of 
Lady Byron's statements may strengthen the 
belief that she had taken some such foolish 
brags too seriously. 

Other explanations have been offered. In 
1866 Ladjr Byron told a story to Mrs. Beecher 
Stow^/^She thought that by blasting his 
memory she might weaken the evil influence 
of his writings, and shorten his expiation in 
another world. Lady Byron died in 1860. 
After the publication 01 the Guiccioli me- 
moirs in 1868, Mrs. Stowe thought it her 
duty to publish the story in 'Macmillan's 
Magazine for September 1869 and the ' At- 
lantic Monthly.' Her case is fully set forth, 
with documents and some explanations, in 

* Lady Byron Vindicated ; a History of the 
Byron Controversy,' 1870. According to Mrs. 
Stowe, Lady Byron accused her husband to 
Lu8hing[ton of an incestuous intriffue with 
Mrs. Leiffh. An examination of lull that is 
known of Mrs. Leigh (see Q^tarter^f Beview^ 



KIDJ, of tfie prerious rtklions between 
r and sister, and espeo.iiilly of Lndv 
B affectionate relnlioo* to Sirs. Ltiali 
A iliiB time, ss revealed in lettnre since pub- 
[ StJwd, proves this hidMiiu story to be abso- 
L htl«ly incredihlc. TiinaSO Mrs. Lei^i con- 
B'BanM to be on ffood terms with Lady^yron, 
id convin^ mH^BRMS between Byron 
s wife during hia life. The (ip|ioint^ 
if a, trustee under Byron's marriage set- 
lU in 1830 led (o a disagreement. Lady 
refWd with considerable irritation a 
t mode by Mrs. Leigh. All acquain- 
■e drnpped, till in 1851 Lady Byron con- 
1 an interview. Mrs. Leigh was 
o declare that she had not (as she 
1 Lady Byron to believe that she 
couraeed Byron's bitterness of fueling 
ihiswife. Lady Byron replied simply, 
t all P' No fiirthcr communication 
1, and Mra. Leigh died 18 Oct. 1851. 
I only be surmised that Lady Byron had 
in jealous of Byrnn'e public and pointed 
iNons of love for bis sister, contrasted 
mbly with his utterances about his wife, 
_, _n brooding over her wrong? had deve- 
Imtod the hateful suspicion communicated to 
[ J&s. StowB, and, as it seemSj to others. It 
too, from a passage in the Ouiccioli 
I. that at a time when Byron was 
[ accuseilof 'ererymonatrous vice,'hLsphrase« 
|<about his pure fraternal affection suggested 
le ench addition to the mass of calumny 
ces of an Attach^,' by Hubert 
ningbam (188G),con1aiiiB a curious state- 
it by Mme. Ouiccioli as to Byron's strong 
n for his sist«r). 

Jier suggestion made by Mr. JenfFreson, 
in cause was a conned ion formed by 
, n about the time of tlje first separation 
Inth JaneClairmont, danehter, by a previous 
"i^e, of William Godwin's second wife, 
jnit« inadmissible. It entirely fails to 
1 Lady Byron's uniform assertions at 
e and in 1830 (see ante, and letter 
! jVnne Barnard, published bv Lord 
_ in the ' Times ' in September 1869) 
t Byron had been guilty of conduct ei- 
.sable only on tlie ground of insanity, and 
mtinuod during tbeir whole cohabitation. 
"■ od's cjttreme wrath against a Mrs. Cler- 
it fa former goreraesa of Lady Byron's), 
he accused (Mbdwis, p. 43) of break- 
Ni a desk, seems to suggest that some 
•nj was made aubsequcntly to Lady 
9 departure from London, but affords 
flnnaiton of this hypothesis. 

roblem must remain unsolved. The 

tf excit«d a general explosion of public 

o. In toaxe 'Observations upon 

a " Blackwood's Magazine " ' (dated 



1-5 March 1820, but not publishal till after 
Bjron's death) Byron describes the slate of 
feeling ; he was accused of 'every nioustroua 
vice ; advised not to go to the theatre or to 
psirliament for fear of public insults, and his 
friends feared violence from the mob when lie 
started in Ma travelling carriage. This indig- 
nation, perhapi exaggerated (see HoniloOBB 
in Wfstmiruter Semeui), has be^n ridiculed ; 
and doubtless includud mean and hateful 
elemeota — love of scandal and delight in 
trampling on a great name. Yet it was not 
unnatural. Byron's very guarded sceptacal 
utterances in ' Childe Harold ' &ight«ned 
Dallas into a formal and elaborate protest, 
and shocked a sensitive public extraviigantlv. 
He had been posiufj as a rebel against ill 
the domestic proprieties. So long as his 
avowed license could pass for a literary af- 
feciation, or be condoned in the spirit of the 
general leniency shown to wild young men 
in tlie era of the prince regent, the protest 
was confined to the stricter classea. But 
when a Lara passed iram the regions of fancy 
to 13 Piccadilly Terrace, matters became more 
8(?rious. Byron was outraging a woman of 
the highest character and with the strongest 
claims on his tenderness; and a feeling arose 
siich as that which, soon afterwards, ^wed 
itself when the prince regent passed bam 
simple inunoralily to ihe persecution of ft 
wife with Lofinllely lets claims to respect 
than Lady Byron's. Lady Caroline Lamb 
claimed her part in the o'ulcry by her wild 
novel of ' GJenarvon,' publishedat this time, 
The separation was Mgned, and Byron left 
his country for ever. Some friends still 
stwod by him. Lady Jersey earned his last- 
ing gratitude hv giving an assembly in his 
honour ; and Miss Mercer (aft<^m'ards Lady 
Keith) met bim there with marked cordiality. 
Leigh Hunt in the ' Examiner ' and Perry m 
the ' Morning Chronicle' defended him. Mra. 
Leigh's affection was his chief comfort, when 
ereu his cousin George took his wife's part 
(■MBDWiB,p.49). Two poems appeared in the 

Snpers, through the ' miudicious Real of a 
riend,' says Moore, in tne middle of April, 
'A Sketch' (dated 29 March) is a savage 
onslaught upon Mrs. Clermont. ' Fare thee 
well ' (dated 17 March), written with tears, 
it is said, the marks of which still blot the 
manuscript, expostulates pathetically with 
his wife for inflict ing a ' cureless wound.' 
On 8 March Bvron told Moore that there 
was ' never a brighter, kinder, or more ami- 
able and agreeable being ' than Lady Byron, 
and that no blame attached lo her. He ap- 
pealj to Rogers (25 March) to confirm his 
statement that he had never attacked her. 
In 16^ bo repeated this statement to Lad; 
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Blessington (p. 117). In fact, however, he 
oscillated between attempts to preserve the 
air of an injured yet forgiving husband and 
outbursts of bitterness. At the instance of 
Mme. de Stael he made some kind of over- 
ture for reconciliation in 1816, and (appa- 
rently) upon its failure wrote the * Dream,* 
intended to show that his love had always 
been reserved for Mary Ghaworth; and a 
novel upon the * Marriage of Belphegor,* re- 
presentmg his own story. He destroyed it, 
says Moore, on hearing of her illness ; but a 
fragment is given in the notes to * Don Juan.* 
In a poem written at the same time, ' On 
hearing that Lady Byron was ill,* he attacks 
her implacability, and calls her a ' moral Cly- 
temnestra.* He never met Lady Blessington 
without talking of his domestic troubles. 
He showed an (unsent) coilciliatory letter, 
and apologised for public allusions in his 
works. Some angry communications were 
suppressed by his friends, but the allusions 
in uie last cantos of ' Childe Harold * and 
in ' Don Juan ' were unpardonable. While 
Byron was bemoaning his griefs to even 
casual acquaintance with a Strang inconti- 
nence of language, and circulating letters 
and lampoons, his occasional conciliatory 
moods were of little importance. Lady Bles- 
sington remarks on his curious forgetfulness 
of the way in which he had consoled him- 
self when he complained of his wife*s impla- 
cability. Her dignified reticence irritated 
and puzzled him, and his prevailing tone only 
illustrates the radical incompatibility of their 
characters 

Byron sailed for Ostend (24 April 1816) 
with a young Italian doctor, Folidori, a Swiss 
and two English servants, Rushton and 
Fletcher, who had both started with him in 
1809. Byron*s good nature to his servants 
was an amiable point in his character. Harness 
describes the 'hideous old woman* who had 
nursed him in his lodgings and followed him 
through all his English establishments, and 
speaks of his kindness to an old butler, Murray, 
at Newstead. Byron travelled in a large 
coach, imitated from Napoleon's, carrying bed, 
library, and kitchen, besides a caliche bought 
at Brussels. His expenses were consider- 
able, and his scruples about copyright soon 
vanished. In 1817 he was bargaining sharply 
with Murrav. Ho demanded 600/. for the 
* Lament of ^asso* and the last act of ^ Man- 
fred* (9 May 1817). On 4 Sept. 1817 he 
asks 2,500/. instead of 1,500/. for the fourth 
canto of * Childe Harold,* accepting ultimately 
2,000 guineas. The sums paid by Murray 
for copyrights to the end of 1821 amounted 
to 15,455/., including the amounts made over 
to Dallas. He must have received at least 



12,500/. at this period, and the 1,100/. for 

* Parisina* and the * Siege of Corinth* was in 
Murray's hands. In November 1817 he at 
last sold Newstead for 90,000 guineas. Pay- 
ment of debts and mortgages left the 60,000/. 
settled upon Lady Byron, tne income of which 
was payable to Byron during his life. He 
was aggrieved by the refusal of his trustees 
in 1820 to invest this in a mortgage on Lord 
Blessington's estates (Diary, 24 Jan. 1821 ; 
Letter 374). Hanson, Byron*8 solicitor, went 
to Venice to obtain his signature to the 
necessary deeds in November 1818 (Hodg- 
son, ii. 53). Byron declared that he would 
receive no advantage from Lady Byron's pro- 
perty. On the death of Lady Noel in 1822, how- 
ever, her fortune of 7,000/. or 8,000/. a year 
was divided equally between her daughter 
and Byron by arbitrators (Sir F. Burdett 
and Lord Dacre) ; and such a division had, 
it seems, been provided for in the deed of 
separation (Hobhot78E in Westminster JRe^ 
vieWf January 1825). Byron then became a 
rich man for his Italian position, and grew 
careful of money. He sp^nt much time in 
settling his weekly biUs (Trblawnt, ii. 75), 
and anected avance as a * good old gentle- 
manly vice.* But this must be taken as partly 
humorous, and he was still capable of mu- 
nificence. 

From Brussels Byron visited Waterloo, and 
thence went to Geneva by the Rhine, where 
(June 1816) he took the Villa Diodati, on the 
Belle Rive, a promontory on the south side 
of the lake (see Notes and Queries^ 5th ser. 
viii. 1, 24, 115). Here Byron met the Shel- 
leys and Miss Clairmont. Miss Clairmont 
came expressly to meet him, but it is autho- 
ritatively stat-ed that the Shelleys were not 
in her confidence. The whole party became 
the object* of curiosity and scancial. Tourists 
gazed at Byron through telescopes (see letter 
from Shelley, Guiccioli, i. 97). When he 
visited Mme. de Stael at Cjtppet, a Mrs. Her- ^ 
vey thought proper to faint. Southey was in 
Switzerland this year, and Byron believed 
that he had spread stories in England im- 
puting gross immorality to the whole party. 
They amused themselves one rainy week by 
writing ghost stories; Mrs. Shelley began 
' Frankenstein,* and Byron a fragment caUed 

* The Vampire,' from which Polidori 'vamped 
up * a novel of the same name. It passed as 
Byron's in France and had some success. 
Polidori, a fretful and flighty youth, quarrelled 
with his employer, proposed to challenge Shel- 
ley, and left Byron for Italy. He was sent 

I out of Milan for a quarrel with an Austrian 
officer, but afterwards got some patients. 
Byron tried to help him, and recommended 
him to Murray (Letters 275, 286). He com- 
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cnicide in 1821. Bvron and Shellev 
. tour of the lake in June (described ui 
ley'i ' Sis Week*" Tour '), and were iiuarly 
in « Btorra. Two tbIbt (1h¥» «f Ouchy 
iuc«d D>TOD'a < Prisoner of dlullon ; ' and 
he finished the third 
of ' OhilJe Itarold.' ShelleT, i»a Bjfron 
"ndwin (p. 237), h*d dosea him with 
worth ' Hven to nsus^ft,' and the in- 
in ftpparont in some of hia ' Childa 
' tltuiMS (we "Wordsworth's remarks 
Mfs Diarif ( 1863), Ui. 161). In Sop- 
_. Byron made a tour in the Ber- 
Oherfand with Habhous«<, and, uh hia 
ows, worked up his impressions of the 
, At the Villa Diodati he wrote the 
Tu AujuBla' and the verses addressed 
rwwt Bister,' which by her desire were 
litl after his death. Here, too, he 
., he monodv on the death of Sheridan, 
tho i<triking fraffment called ' Darknegs.' 
28 Aug. theShellev party left for En(f- 
It> January 1817 fltsa (Fairmont gave 
U> Allbgra, Byron'» daughter. The in- 
eisni to him at A'^enice with a Swiss 
ud plai-ed under the care of the 
n. Bjrun declined an oFTer from a 
r to adopt the girl, refiising to 
I paternal authority as the lady de- 
Fle aiterwards sent for ihe child to Bo- 
il Augtist 18Ht, and kept herwith him 
icG and RnvcDna till April 18*31, when 
iod her in a convent al Bagna-Carallo 
u adlta from Ravenna), paying double 
I iiuure good Ireotraent. He wished 
&id, lu be a Roman catholic, and left 
Itforamarriagepcrtion. Themother 
itly |>rot««t(Kl against this (^. MS. 
but the Shelleys approved ( To Hopp- 
' May 1821 ; To Shelley, 20 April 
The child improved in the convent, 
dwcribed bv Shelley as petted and 
(Oawteit, Select Letter) qf Shelley, 
\9S2). She died of a fever 20 April 
Byron -wa* profoundly agitated by the 
and, na the Couutws Ouiccioli says, I 
Dever afterwards pronounce her name. 
■■*--- lie buried at Harrow, and 
tin] in the church, at a spot 
by his school recollections 
1 1 if mother he spoke with 
■ 'ii(BLEa8n(OT0S,p. I6i). 
iiiw crossed the Simnlon, 
I hv October, At Milan 
, wliim at the theatre, and 
a described his impressions (see his Letter 
HtpuhlishedinMme.BBLLoc's^ron, i. 353, 
'--1, 1S24 ). He went by Verona to Venice, 
idln^ lo spend the winter in this * the 
Ml tSiUnd,' as hu says, ' of my iningina- ' 
Ho nayed for lIiRw vears, takbg as a I 
JIU. 
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residence a house at La Mira on the 
Brenta. April and May 1817 were spent in 
a visit to Rome, whence, 5 May, lie sent to 
Murray a new third act of ' Manfred,' having 
heard that the original was thought 
factory. 

On arriving at Venice he found that hia 
' mind wanted Bomething craggy to break 
upon ' (Letter 262), and he set iu work learn- 
ing Armenian at the monastery. He saw 
something of the literary salon of the Coun- 
tess Albnrai. Mme. Albriui wroteabookof 
portraits, one of which is a sketch of Byron, 

Eublished by Moore, and not without interest. 
le became bored with the Venetian ' blues,' 
and look to the leas pretentious salon of the 
Count4KS Benioni. He soon plunged into 
worse dissipations. He settled in the Palaito 
Mocenigo on the Orand CanaL And here, in 
oBlenlatious defiance of the world, which 
tried to take the form of contempt, he aban- 
doned himself to degrading excesses which 
injured hia conatitutirm, and afterwards pro- 
duced bitter self-reproach. ' I detest every 
recollection of the place, the people, and my 
pursuits,' he said to Medwin (p. 78). Shelley, 

given in the famous ' Julian and Maddalo,* 
Buys afterwards that Byron had almost de- 
stroyed himself. He could digest no food, 
and was consumed by hectic fever. Daily 
rides on the Lido kept him from prostratioti. 
Moore says that Byron would often leave hia 
house in a fit of disgust to pass the night in 
his gondola. In the midst of this debasing 
life nis intellectual activity continued. Ha 
began the fourth canto of ' Childe Harold ' 
by 1 July 1817, and sent 136 stanias (after- 
wards inereaaed to 186) to Murray on 20 July, 
On 23 Oct. he slates that ' Beppo," in imitation, 
as he says, of ' WhiBtiecraft (J. H. Frere), 
is nearly finished. It was sent to Murray 
19 Jan. 1819, and published in May. This 
experiment led to his greatest peribrmance. 
On 19 Sept. 1818 he has finished Ihe firat 
c&nto of 'Don Juan.' On 26 Jan. 1819 he 
lolls Murray to print fifty copies for private 
distribution. On April he sends the second 
ciuito. The two were published without au- 
thor's or publisher's name in July 1819. The 
third canto was begun in October 1819. The 
outcry against its predecessors bad disconcer- 
ItMlhim.aiidhewaBsoput out by hearing that 
aMr. Saunders hsil called it 'all Grub Street," 
as to lay il aside for a time. The third canto 
wiLs spLt into the third and fourth in Feb- 
ruary 1820, and appeared with the fifth, still 
anonymously and without the publisher's 
mime, in August 1821. 

A new poAsion had Blt«rcd his life. InAptil 
1819 he met at tbe Countess Benxani's Teresa, 
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daughter of Count Gamba of Ravenna, re- 
cently married at the age of sixteen to a rich 
widower of sixty, Count Guiccioli, also of Ra- ' 
venna. Her beauty is described by Moore, an , 
American painterWest, who took her portrait, | 
Medwin, and Hunt. She had regular features, ; 
a fine figure, rather too short and stout, and was 
remarkable among Italians for her fair com- 
plexion, golden hair (see Jeapfreson, ii. 80), 
and blue eyes. She at once conceived a pas- 
sion for Byron, and they met daily at Venice. 
Her husband took her back to Ravenna in 
the same month, and she wrote passionate 
letters to Bvron. She had fsdnted three 
times on her first day's journey; her mother's 
death had deeply affected her ; she was ill, 
and threatened Dy consumption ; and she told 
him in May that her relations would receive 
him at Ravenna. In spite of heat and irre- 
solution, Byron left La Mira on 2 June 1819, 
and moved slowly, and after some hesitation, 
to Ravenna, writmg on the way * River that 
roUest by the ancient walls ' (first published by 
Medwin). Here he found the countess really 
ill. He studied medical books, she says, for 
her benefit, and sent for Aglietti, the best 
physician in Venice. As she recovered, 
Byron felt rather awkward under the polite 
attentions of her husband, though her own 
relations were unfavourable. Iiis letters to 
her, says Moore, show genuine passion. His 
letters to Hoppner show a more ambiguous 
interest. He desired at times to escape from 
an embarrassing connection ; yet, out of * wil- 
fulness,' as Moore thinks, when she was to go 
with her husband to Bologna, he asked her 
to fiy with him, a step altogether desperate 
according to the code of the time. Though 
shocked by the proposal, she suggested a 
sham death, after the Juliet precedent . Byron 
followed the Guicciolis to Bologna, and 
stayed there while they made a tour of their 
estates. Hence (23 Aug.) he sent off to Mur- 
ray his cutting * Letter to my Grandmother's 
Review.* Two days later hewroto a curious 
declaration of love to the countess in a volume 
of * Corinna ' left in her house. A vehement 
quarrel with a papal captain of dragoons for 
selling him an unsouna horse nearly led to 
an impromptu duel like his grandund^'s. On 
the return of the Guicciolis the couifteft for 
Ravenna, leaving his wife with Byron at 
Boloffna 'on account of her health.* Her 
healtli also made it expedient to travel with 
Byron to Venice by way of the Euganean 
if ills ; and at Venice the same cause made 
country air desirable, whereupon Byron po- 
litely ' gave up to her his house at La Mira,* 
and * came to reside there ' himself. The whole 
proceeding was so like an elopement, that Ve- 
netian society naturally failed to make a dis- 



tinction. Moore paid a visit to Byron at this 
time, was cordially received at La Mira, and 
lodged in the palace at Venice. Hanson had 
described Byron in the previous year as * enor- 
mously large ' (Hodgson, ii. 2), and Moore 
was struck by the deterioration of his looks. 
He found that his friend had given up, or 
been given up by, Venetian society. English 
tourists stared at him like a wild beast, and 
annoyed him b^ their occasional rudeness. 
It was at this time that Byron gave his me- 
moirs to Moore, stipulating only that they 
should not appear during his lifetime. Moore 
obser\'ed that they would make a nice legacy 
for his little Tom. Moore was alarmed at 
Byron's position. The Venetians were shocked 
by the presence of his mistress under his roof, 
especially as he had before * conducted him- 
self so admirably.* Aproposed trip to Rome, 
to which Byron had almost consented, was 
abandoned by Moore's advice, as it would look 
like a desertion of the countess. The count 
now wrote to his wife proposing that Byron 
should lend him 1,000/., for which he would 
pay 5 per cent. ; the loan would otherwise be 
an avvUimento, Moore exhorted Byron to 
take advantage of this bv placing the lady 
again under her husband s protection, a re- 
sult which would be well worth the money. 
Byron laughingly declared that he would 
'save both the lady and the money.' The 
count himself came to Venice at the end of 
October. After a discussion, in which Byron 
declined to interfere, the lady agreed to re- 
turn to her husband and breur with her 
lover. By^on, set free, almost resolved to 
return to England. Dreams of settling in 
Venezuela under Bolivar's new republic oc- 
casionally amused him, and he made serious 
inquiries about the country. The return to 
England, made desirable by some business 
afiairs (Letters 346, 359, 367), was appa- 
rently contemplated as a step towards some 
of these plans, though he also thought a year 
later (Letter 403) of settling in London to 
bring out a paper with Moore. In truth, he 
was restless, dissatisfied, and undecided. He 
I shrank from any decided action, from tearing 
! himself from Italy, and, on the other hand^ 
from such a connection with the countess as 
would cause misery to both unless his pas- 
sion were more durable than any one, he least 
of all, could expect. The j oumey to England 
was nearly settled, however, when he was 
delayed by an illness of AUegra, and a tonch 
of malaria in himself. The countess again 
wrote to him that she was seriously ill, and 
that her friends would receive him. "While 
actually ready for a start homewardsi he sud- 
denly declared that if the clock stanick one 
before some final preparation was ready, he 



raotd stay. Ii ^tnick, and lie gave up iha 
yamey . He wrot)! to tli« i^ountras that he 
.roul<l obpv UvT, though his d(<piLrtuT<> vouJd 
in*e been best for them alL Al ChrisImBa 
kB19 he was back in Kavenna. 
He Duw subsided into an indnhmt routine, 
which he adherwl with curious pertinncily. 
Uwnj desmbeB the day at Pisa suun after- 
ids, anil agrees with S^oorv, Hunt, Med- 
|rii>i uu] Qamba, He rose wry InXv, took a 
im of green tea, had a biscuit and soda-water 
lllwa, rodeout and practiEed shooting, dined 
toost abstemiously, risited the Gombris in 
*ie evening, and returned to ri-ad or write 
U two or three in the morning. At Ita- 
mna previouslyand afterwards in Greece he 
»pt nearly to the same hours. His rute of 
ition at this jmriod was surprising, 
a says that aflj^ sitting with Byron 
JfiU two or three the poet would next day 
iduoe freah work. He discontinued ' Don 
i' aftt-T the fifth canto in disgust at its 
..-/tioD, and in compliance with the request 
it t£e Countess Guiccioli, who was shocked 
jt its cvnicism. In February 1820 he trans- 
feted the ' HoTgnnte Hn^giore:' in March 
ttie 'Fnmcesca da Rimmi' episode. On 
ft April he beean his first drama, the ' Marino 
"alinro,' finished it Itt July, and copied it out 
y 17 Aug. It was produced at Drury Lane 
9 next spring, in sptttj of his remonstrance, 
A ^led, to his great annoyance. ' Sards- 
,' begun 13 Jan. 1821, was finished 
S*M«y (ibe last three acts in a fortnight). 
lie 'Two Foscari' was written between 
BlJuneuidlDJuly; 'Cain,'hegunDn](>July, 
Vu finished S Sept. The ' Deformed Tran»- 
1 ' was written at the end of the same 
' Werner,' a mere dramatisation of 
It Lee's' KruitMier'in the' Canterbury 

' was written between 18 Doc. 1821 and 

D Jon. 1S22. The vigorous, though perverse, 
itters to Bowles on the Pope controversy 
reftlsu dated 7 Feb. and 25 March 1821. No 
7 hack could have written more rapidly, 
e would have written a« well. The 
mas thus poured forth at full speed by a 
BiOTOuffhly ondramatic writer, hampered 1^ 
|IiewiEuIo[ire8erve the 'unities,' mark (with 
■sexcepLionof 'Cain') his lowest level, and 
« often mere prose broken into apparent 



r of prnhabi" Axsassj nation. Ouiccioli's 
Mig: ApQiiinsccnce had turaed public opinion 
^nKt him, and a demand for separation on 
ocyiunt of his ' extrnnrdinary usofe' of his 
c from her friends. On 12 July a 
Mtpaldecnw pronouaci:^! a wparation accord- 
ugly. Thm cuunt«ae wha to receive 'JOOl. a 



year from her huBbaud, to live uudei the p*- 
t*fnnl roof, and only to see Byron under re- 
airictious. Sheretiivdioa villaoftheOtunbas 
fifteen nrilos olT, where Byron rode out to bm 
her ' once or twici! a month,' passing the in- 
l«rvnla in ' perfect solitude.' By January 
1 831, however (Diarjr,4 Jan. 1821;, she seenr 
t"j have been back in Ravenna. Byron di _, 
sJI he could (ZMary, 24Jan. 1821, and Letteff 
374) to prevent her from leaving her husbuid^] 
Political complications were arising. Italy; 
was seethingwith the Carbonaro conspirocieA. 
The Ganibas were noted liberals. Byron'a 
aristocratic vanity was quite consistent with 
a conviction of the corruption and political 
blindness of the class to which he bo«st«d of 
belon^ng. The cunt, the imbecility, and im- 1 
morabty of the riding classes at home and/ 
abroad were the theme of much of his tall^' 
sjtd inspired his most powerful writing. His 
g:enuine hatred of war and piiy for hunuui 
suffering are shown, amidst much allectation, 
in his lofriest veree. Though no democrat 
after the fashion of Shelley, he was a hearty 
det«ster of the system supported by the Holy 
alliance. He wf^ ready to he a leader in the 
revolutionary movcment-s of the time. The 
walls of Ravenna were placarded with ' Up 
n'ith the republic I' and ' E>eathto the pope I' 
Young Coimt Oomba (Teresa's brother) soon 
afterwards returned to Ravenna, became in- 
timate with Byron, and introduc^ him to tha 
secret societies. On 8 Dec. 1820 the com- 
mandant of the troops in Ravenna was mor- 
tally wounded in the street. Byron had the 
tnan carried into his house at the (loint of 
death, and describes the event in * Don Juan ' 
(v. S4). It was due in some way to the ac- 
tion of the societies. A rising in the Romagna 
was now expected, Byron had offered a sub- 
scription of one thousand louis to the consti- 
tutional government in Naples, to which the 
societies looked for support. He had become 
head of the Americani, a section of th 
bonari {"Letter 450), and bought some 
for them, which during the following 
were suddenly returned to him, and 
be concealed in bis house (Diary, 1 
ISFeb. 1921). Anadvanceof Austrian troops 
eauaei^ collapse of the whole scheme. * 
tliousana members of the best families in 1 
Itoman states were banished (Letter 439), 1 
and amonc them the Oambos. Mme. Ouio- 
cioli says that the government hoped by exil- 
ing them to get rid of Byron, whose positioi 
ECS an English nobleman made it difficult U 
reach him directly for his suspected relations 
with the Cttrbonari, Tbecounte«ehe!ped,per- j 
haus was intentionally workt'd upon, to djs- J 
lodge him, Her husband requested thatshe I 
should he forcud to return to hiin or plocodl 
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in a convent. Frightened by the threat, she 
escaped to her father and brother in Florence. 
A quarrel in which a servant of Byron's 
proposed to stiletto an oflScer made his rela- 
tions with the authorities very unpleasant. 
The poor of Ravenna petitioned that the 
charitable Englishman might be asked to re- 
main, and only increased the suspicions of 
the government. Byron fell into one of his 
usual states of indecision. Shelley, at his 
request, came from Pisa to consult, and re- 
ports him greatly improved in health and 
morals. lie found Byron occupying splen- 
did apartments in the palace of Uount Guic- 
cioli. Byron had now, he says, an income 
of 4,000/. a year, and devoted 1,000/. to 
charity (the context seems to disprove the 
variant reading 100/.), an expenditure suffi- 
cient to explain the feeling at llavenna 
mentioned by Mme. Guiccioli. Shelley, by 
Byron's desire, wrote to the countess, ad- 
vising her affainst Switzerland. In reply 
she begged Shelley not to leave llavenna 
without Byron, and Byron begged him to 
stay and protect him from a relapse into his 
old habits. Byron lingered at llavenna till 

29 Oct., still hoping, it seems, for a recall of 
the Gtimbas. At last he got in motion, with 
many sad forebodings, and preceded bv his 
family of monkeys, dogs, cats, and peahens. 
He met Lord Clare on the way to Bologna, 
and accompanied Rogers from Bologna. 
Rogers duly celebrated the meeting in his 
poem on Italy ; but Trelawny (i. 50) tells 
now Byron grinned sardonically when he 
saw Rogers seated upon a cushion under 
which was concealed a bitter satire written 
by Byron upon Rogers himself (it was 
afterwards published in * Fraser,' January 
1833), Byron settled in the Casa Lanfran- 
chi at Pisa, an old ghost-haunted palace, 
which Trelawny contrasted with the cheer- 
ful and hospitable abode of the Shelleys (i. 
85). The Gambas occupied part of the same 
palace (Hunt, Byroriy 1. 23). Byron again 
saw some English society. A silly Irishman 
named TaafFe, author of a translation of Dante, 
for which Byron tried to find a publisher, 
with Medwin, Trelawny, Shelley, and Wil- 
liams, were his chief associates. Medwin, of 
the 24th light dragoons, was at Pisa from 

30 Nov. 1821 till 15 March 1822, and again 
for a few days in August. Trelawny, who 
reached Pisa early in 1822, and was after- 
wards in constant intercourse with Byron, 
was the keenest observer who has described 
him. Trelawny insists upon his own supe- 
riority in swimming, and regards Byron as 
an effeminate pretender to masculine quali- 
ties. Byron turned his worst side to such 
a man; yet Trelawny admits his genuine 



courage and can do justice to his better quali- 
ties. 

Mme. Guiccioli had withdrawn her prohi- 
bition of ' Don Juan ' on promise of better 
behaviour (Letter 500). On 8 Aug. 1822 
he has finished three more cantos and is 
beginning another. Meanwhile * Gain ' (pub- 
lished December 1821) had produced hostile 
reviews and attacks. Scott had cordially 
accepted the dedication. Moore's timid re- 
monstrances showed the set of public opinion. 
When Murray applied for an injunction to 
protect his property against threatened pi- 
racy, Eldon refused ; holding (9 Feb. 1822) 
that the presumption was not in favour of 
the innocent character of the book. Murray 
had several manuscripts of Byron in hand, 
including the famous ' Vision of Judgment;' 
and this experience increased his caution. 
Byron beean to think of a plan, already sug- 
gested to Moore in 1820, of starting a weekly 
newspaper with a revolutionary title, such 
as * 1 Carbonari.' In Shelley^s society this 
plan took a new shape. It was proposed to 

get Lei^h Hunt for an editor. In 1813 Byron 
ad visited Hunt when imprisoned for a libel 
on the prince regent. Hunt had taken 
Byron's part in the ' Examiner' in 1816, and 
had dedicated to him the ' Story of Rimini.' 
Shelley and Byron now agreed (in spite of 
Moores remonstrances against association 
with ill-bred cockneys) to l)ring Leigh Hunt ^ 
to Italy. They assumed that Hunt would 
retain his connection with the ' Examiner/ 
of which his brother John was proprietor (see 
Trelawny, ii. 53). Hunt threw up this 
position without their knowledge, and started 
for Italy with his wife and six children. 
Shelley explained to Hunt (26 Aug. 1821) 
that he was himself to be 'only a sort of 
link,' neither partner nor sharer in the profits. 
He sent 150/., to which Byron, takingShel- 
ley's security, added 200/. to pay Hunt's 
expenses, fiunt reproaches Byron as being 
moved solely by an expectation of large 
profits (not in itself an immoral motive). 
The desire to have an organ under his own 
command, with all consequent advantafee, 
is easily intelligible. Wlien Hunt landed at 
Leghorn at the end of June 1822, Byron 
and Shelley found themselves saddled with 
the whole Hunt family, to be supported by 
the hypothetical profits of the new journal, 
while Hunt asserted and acted upon the 
doctrine that he was under no disgrace in 
accepting money obligations. Hunt took up 
his abode on the ground-floor of Ihe palace. 
His children, says Trelawny, were untamed. 
while Hunt considers that they behaved 
admirably and were in danger of corruption 
from Byron. Trelawny deacribes Byron aa 



lilted nt tbu vnrjr start and declaring 

t tlie joiuna] would be an t p '"'*•' "i -' 

1 reception of Mre. Hunt, acAr^n^ To 

VPiUiatDS, was ' Bhatueful.' Hts. Hunt natu- 

tliy retonod tlio UJBlilii\ and Hunt reported 

ne of her di&rp ftiyinffs to Bjron, in order, 

■ be enye, to moTiifyliiin. No men could 

Whe lesB congecinl. Bynm's oriBtocralic lufti- 

nuwB enoonnirred n temper forward 'o taJie 

■ Offence tit tiny pn^sumption of inequality. 

KBttoo h^d prunded Html with lodgings, 

'* lisbcd them decently, and doled otit to 

t 100/. throngb his steward, a pro- 

ing which irritat^ Hunt, who lored a 

^' ■ -. SbeUey"a death (8 July) left 

le two men face to face in this uticomfortable 

. The* Liberal.'eo Darned by Byron, eurrived 

3Ugh four Dumbere. It made a moderate 

fit, which Byron abandoDed Co Hunt 

Bim, L 67, ii. 412), but he was disgusted 

Iset, and put no heart into the 

lie told bia friends, and pro- 

blxiMinuaded Iiimself, that be had enpiged 

n the journal out of khulnecs to the Hunts, 

'~ ' to faFJp a friend of ShttUey's; and takea 

it for ifaeling that he eoidd not timi the 

"" ■" 'a the street. Hia chief contribu- 

, 'Viaionof Judgment' andthe letter 

BTq my Onuulmotber's Review,' appeared in 

pfae fint number, to the general scandal. 

_yHoaTen and Earth ' appeared in the second 

number, the ' Bluca ' in t he third, the ' Jlor- 

gaale Maggiore ' i n the fuurt h, and a few eiii- 

gmms were added. Hunt and Hazlitt, who 

■wrote five papera (Hfemoirt i)fHcalitt, ii. 73), 

e remainder, which, however, 

it the seeds of life in it. The 

ffVUion ol Judgmifnt ' was the hardest blow 

:k in a prolonged and bitter warfare. 

n bad met Soutbey, indeed, at Holland 

~ in 1813,aad speaks favourably of him, 

is prose perfect, and professes to envy 

sonal beauty (i^iVin/, 22 Nov. 1)313). 

belief that Southey had spread scandalous 

> about tlia' Swiss party in ISIG gave 

I edgv to his revived antipathy. In 

le d«^icat«d ' Don Juan' to Southey in 

^ I simple Mtvage verse ' (Letter 322), 

itterlTtAuntiiigthe pcxit as uvenal ren^ade. 

'- 1B21 Southey pubUsLed hia ■ Vision of 

ait.'uiapothcosisofGeorgelll.offcro- 

ihi-:iiL'li"i)r.t unintentional) profanity, 

illnileB \o Byron as leader 

-L- Byron in return de- 

■:;Llunmiea' and 'cowardly 

1 (■■:>liir(ediu the ' Cimrier ' 

i">H>ting thiit be hadfiLsti-neil 

upou tIi« RibW for reproach 

so !oug us it shall endure.' 

(p. I79) dcsctibes Byron's fury on 



rvading these court^ies. Ue insiantlv seni 
off a thallt-ngv in a letter (« Feb. 1822) 1< 
Douglas Kinnoird, who had the sense U 
suppress it. His own ' Vision of Judgmmt,* ■ 
written by 1 Ctet. 1831, was abwdy in ihft " 
hands of Murray, now Imiibled by 'Cain/' 
Byrr>n now swore tluit it should lie published, I 
and it was finallv transferred by Murray to 1 
Hunt. " 1 

Byron meanwhile had been uprooted from I 
Piia. A silly squabble took plact? in tbi 
s(rf..>t (21 Alatwh 1822), in which Byron'i 
servant stabbed an hussar (see depositions ii 
Medwih). Byron spent some weeks in tbi 
suramerat MonteSero,near].,eK;hom{wher( 
he and Mme. Uuiccioli sat to the American 
painter West), and returned to Pisa in July. 
About (he same time t heGamhaswere ordered 
to leave Tuscan territory. Byron's stay at 
Pisa had been markedby the death of Alleges 
(20 April) and of Shelley (8 July). Detaita ■ 
of theghastivceremony of bumingthe bodies 1 
of WiHiams' and SheUey (15 and 16 Aug.) * 
are ^ven by Trelawny, with cbaracleristic 
details of fiyron's emotion and hysterical 
affectation of levity. Shelley, who exagge- 
rated Byron's poetical merits (see his enthu- 
siastic eulogy of ibefliVb canto of'DonJuan' 
on his visit to Pisa), was kept at a certain 
distance by hia perception of Byron's I 
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leniably a gentleman by birtb 
and breeding. Shelley, according to Tre- 
Iswny (i, 80), was the only man to whom 
Byron talked seriously and confidentially, 
liii told Moore that Shelley was ' the least 
selflsh and the mildest of men,' and added to 
Murray that be was ' aa perfect a gentleman 
OS ever crossed a drawing-room ' (Letters 483 
a»d 600). He was, however, capable of be- 
lieving nnd communicating to Hnppner scan- 
dalous stories about the Shelleys and Claire, 
and of meanly suppressing Mrs. Shelley's 
confulaliou of the story (see Mr. Froude in 
Nineteenth Ctntuiy, August 1883; and Mr. 
Jeafireeon's reply in the Atheaaum, 1 and 
22 Sept. 1883). 

Trelawny bad elimulated the nautical 
tnstes of Byron and Shelley. Cuplain llo- 
berta, a naval friend of his at Giinoa, built an 
open boat for Shelley, and a schooner, called 
tbe Bolivar, for Byron. TreUnnv manned 
her with five sailors and brought her rouitd 
to Leghorn, Byton was annoyed by the 
cost; knew nothing, soys Trelawny, of the 
sea, and could never be induced lo tlLlll^ s J 
cruise in her. When Byron left Pisa, after 1 
a terrible hubbub of moving bis hgiisehold 
and bis baggage, Trelawuy sailed i -• - ' 
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felucca, the Hunts in another, Byron travel- 
ling by land. They met at Lerici. Byron 
with Trelawny swam out to the Bolivar, 
three miles, and back. The effort cost him 
four days* illness. On his recovery he went 
to Genoa and settled in the Casa Salucci 
at Albaro; the Gambas occupying part of 
the same house. Trelawny laia up the Boli- 
var, afterwards sold to Lord Blessington for 
four hundred guineas (Tbblawnt, i. 62), and 
early next year went off on a ramble to Kome. 
Lord and Lady Blessington, with Count 
d'Orsay, soon afterwards arrived at Genoa; 
and Lady Blessington has recorded her con- 
versations with Byron. His talk with her was 
chiefly sentimental monologue about himself. 
Trelawny says that he was a spoilt child ; 
the nickname *Baby Byron * (given to him, 
says Hunt, i. 139, by Mrs. Leigh) * fitted him 
to a T ' (Tkelawny, i. 66). His wayward- 
ness, his strange incontinence of speech, his 
outbursts of passion, his sensitiveness to all 
that was said of him come out vividly in these 
reports. 

His health was clearly enfeebled. Resi- 
dence in the swampy re^ons of Venice and 
Bavenna had increased his liability to malaria 
^see Letter 311). His restlessness and in- 
ciecision grew upon him. His passion for 
Madame Guiccioti had never blinded him to 
its probable dangers for both. This experience 
had made him sceptical as to the durability 
of his passions ; especially for a girl not yet 
of age, and of no marked force of intellect 
or character. Hunt speaks of a growing 
coldness, which affected ner spirits and which 
she ini udiciously resented. Byron's language 
to Laay Blessington (Blessington, pp. 68 and 
117) shows that the bonds were acknow- 
ledged but no longer cherished. He talked 
of returning to England, of settling in Ame- 
rica, of buying a Greek island, of imitating 
Lady Hester Stanhope. He desired to restore 
his self-esteem, wounded by the failure of the 
' Liberal.' He had long before (28 Feb. 1817) 
told Moore that if he lived ten vears longer 
he would yet do something, and declared that 
he did not think literature his vocation. He 
still hoped to show himself a man of action 
instead of a mere dreamer and dawdler. The 
Greek committee was formed in London in 
the spring of 1823, and Trelawny wrote to 
one of the members, Blaquiere, suggesting 
Byron's name. Blaquiere was soon visiting 
Greece for information, and called upon Byron 
in his way. The committee had imanimously 
elected him a member. Byron was flattered 
and accepted. His old interest in Greece in- 
creased his satisfaction at a proposal which 
fell in with his mood. He at once told the 
committee (12 May) that his first wish was 



to go to the Levant. Though the scheme gtive 
Byron an aim and excited his imagination, 
he still hesitate, and with reason. Weak 
health and military inexperience were bad 
qualifications for the leader of a revolt. Cap- 
tain Roberts conveyed messages and counter 
messages from Byron to Trelawny for a time. 
At last (22 June 1823) Trelawny^ heard 
from Byron, who had engaged a * colher-built 
tub' of 120 tons, call^ the Hercules, for 
his expedition and summoned Trelawny's 
help. Byron had taken leave of the Bles- 
singtons with farewellpresents, forebodings, 
and a burst of tears. He took 10,000 crowns 
in specie, 40,000 in biUs, and a large supply 
of medicine; Trelawny, yoimgGamba, Bruno, 
an ' unfledged medical student,' and several 
servants, including Fleteher. He had pre- 
pared three helmets with his crest, * Crede 
Byron,' for Trelawny, Gamba, and himself; 
and afterwards begged fi^m Trelawny a negro 
servant and a smart military jacket. They 
sailed from Genoa on Tuesday, 15 July ; a 
gale forced them to return and repair damages. 
They stayed two days at Leghorn, and were 
joined by Mr. Hamilton Browne. Here, too, 
Byron received a copy of verses from Goethe, 
who had inserted a complimentary notice of 
Byron in the ' Kunst imd Altertnum,' and 
to whom Byron had dedicated * Werner.' By 
Browne's advice they sailed for Cephalonia, 
where Sir C. J. Napier was in command and 
known to sympathise with the Greeks. Tre- 
lawny says that he was never * on shipboard 
with a better companion.' Byron's spirits 
revived at sea ; he was full of mn and prac- 
tical jokes; read Scott, Swift, Grimm, Roche- 
foucauld ; chatted pleasantly, and talked of 
describing Stromboli in a fifth canto of 
' Childe Harold.' On 2 Aug. they sighted 
Cephalonia. They found that Napier was 
away, and that Blaquidre had left for Eng- 
land. Byron began to fancy that he had 
been used as a decoy, and declared that he 
must see his way plainly before moving. 
Napier soon returned, and the party was 
warmly received by the residents. Luorma- 
tion from Greece was scarce and doubtfiiL 
Trelawny resolved to start with Browne, 
knowing, he says, that Byron, once on shore, 
would again liecome dawdliiig and shilly- 
shallying. Byron settled at a village called 
Metaxata, near Argostoli, and remained there 
till 27 Dec. 

Byron's nerve was evidently shaken. He 
showed a strange irritability and nervous- 
ness (Tbelawnt, ii. 1 16). He wished to hear 
of some agreement among the divided and 
factious Greek chiefs before trusting himself 
among them. The Cephalonian GxeekB, ao- 
cordi]^ to Trelawny, myonzed the election 



of a foreign king, and Trelnwn; Ihoiight 

that Byrou was rEsUy impresatd by the poesi- 

— Ittlity of receiring a crown. Byron hinted 

' I Pftrry afterwards of great offera which 

ad bisen made to him. r ancies of this kind 

Uy have psmed tlirougb his mind. Yet his 

meral jiidgmuDt nf the aituution was re- 

arkable for its etrong aenae. His cynical 

» at least kepi him free frum the 

lU' illusions, and did not damp his 

, In CephalonitL Byron had Bome conversa- 

fons npoQ raligiouit t«piC8 with Dr. Kennedy, 

ttifgician of liiv garrisum. Kennedy reported 

Biem in a book, in which he unfortunately 

'thought more of expnimding his ailment 

than of reporting Uyron. I Byron had, in fact, 

no Killed views. His helerodozy did not rest 

upon reasoning, bul upon sentiment. He 

L was curiouitly Buperslitiotu through life, and 

ma to have pTtderred Catholicism to other 

gions. Lady Byron told Crabb Ilohinaon 

March 1865) thai Tiyron bad been made 

K^iasrable by the gloomy Calvintsm from 

which, she said, he had never freed himself. 

Some posaagea in his letten, and the early 

■ Prayer to Nature '—an imitation of Pope's 

■ Universal Prayer ' — seem to imply a revolt 
&om iho doctrines to which Lady Byron re- 
finred. ' Cainjl^ his most serious utterance, 
clearly favours the view that the orthodox 
theology gave a repulsive or a nugatory an- j 
iwer to the great problems. But, in truth, I 
Brnm'a scepticism was part of his quarrel | 
Vithcant. Be hated Ihe religious dogma as | 

^'lie hated the poUtical creed anil the social ' 
I^Um of the respectable world.J He dis- 
kvowed sympathy with Shelley's opinions, 
|nd prohably never gave a thought to the 
^lilosophy in wliicb Shelley was interesteil. 

■ Treluwny woa nowwiih Odysaeusand the 
"s of Eastern Greece. Prince Mavro- 

to, the moat prominent of the Western 
IB, had at last occupied Missolongbi. 
a sent Colonel Stanhope (afterwards 
'Joti Harrington), a representative of the 
' lek committee, -n-ith a letter to Mavrocor-- 
o and another lo the general government 
! Dec. and 30 Nov. IH23), insisting upon 
le neceeaityof union ; and on 28 Dec. sailed 
stMilf, on the entreaty of Mavrocordato 
knd StAnhope. Tho voyage was hazardous. 
" mba'fl ship was actually seized by a Turkish 
i-of-war, and he owed bis release to the 
Taecidunt that his captain bad uncesaved 
rurldah captain's life. Byron, in a ' mi»- 
DO,' took shelter under some rocka called the 
Berophee. Tbenct', with Mime gunboats sent 
n tn^ir aid, tliey reached Migsolonnhi, in 
16 of a gale, in which Byron showed great 
' Byron was heartily welcomed. 



Mavrocordalo was elected governor-general. 
Atleispta were mode to oigonise tnxips. 
Byron took into hia pny a body of five hundred 
disorderly Suliotes, He met thickening diffi- 
culties with unexpected temper, firmness, and 
judgment. Uemanda for money came from 
all aides; Byron told Panvtliat be had been 
asked for My thousand doUars in a day. Ha 
raised sums on his own credit, and urrnd the 
Oreek committee to provide a loon. His in- 
dignation when Gamoa spent too much upon 
some red cloth was a comic eihlbilion of Ilia 
usual economy— hardly unreasonable under 
the circumstances, Ilis first object was an 
expedition against LepanCo, held, it wa« said, 
by a weak garrison ready to come over. At 
tbe end of Janua^ he was named com- 
mander-in-chief. His wild troops were ut- 
terly unprovided with tbe stores required for 
an assaiUc. The Greek committee had sent 
two mountain guns, with ammunition, and 
some English artisans under William Parry, 
a ' rough burly fellow ' (Trklawst, ii, 149), 
who bad been u clerk at Woolwich. Party 
after a long voyage reached Miasolonghi on 
5 Feb. 1834. In the book to which he ^ve 
bis name, and for which he supplied materials, 
he professes U> have received Byron's confi- 
dence. Byron called him ' old boy,' laughed 
at lus sea slang, hia ridiculous accounts of 
Benthom (one of the Greek committee), and 
played practical jokes upon him. Parry 
landed his stores, set hia artisans U> work, 
and gave himself military airs. The Suliotoa 
became mutinous. They demanded comnii»- 
sionB,saysGamba, for 150 out of three or four 
hundred men. Byron, disgusted, threatened 
to discharge them all, and next day, 15 Feb., 
they aubmitted. Tbe same day Byron waa 
sensed with an alarming fit. — the doctors dis- 
pnted whether epileptic or apoplectic; but 
in any cose so severe that Byron aaid he 
should have died in another minute. Half 
an hour later a false report was brought that 
the Suliotes were rising to seite the magazine. 
Nest day,while Byron was still sufiering from 
the disease and the leeches appUed by the 
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lope Bays that the courage with 
red tbe mutineers was 'truly 



room. Stanhop 
which he 

sublime.' On tbe ITth a Turkish brig came 
aahore, and was burned by the Torl^ after 
Byron had prepared an attack. On the 19th 
a quarrel arose between the Suliotes and the 
guards of the arsenal, and a Swedish officer, 
Basse, was killed, Tbe English artiticets, 
alarmed at discovering that footing was, as 
Byron says, a ' part of housekeeping in thesa 
parte, insisted on leanng for peaceable ra- 
giona. The Sulioles becune intolerable, and 
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were induced to leave the town on receiving 
a month's wages from Byron, and part of 
their arrears from government. All hopes of 
an expedition to Lepanto vanished. 

Parrv had brought a printing-press, though 
he had not brought some greatly desired 
rockets. Stanhope, an ardent disciple of 
Bentham's, started a newspaper, and talked 
of Lancasterian schools, and other civilising 
apparatus, including a converted blacksmith 
with a cargo of tracts. Byron had many 
discussions with him. Stanhope produced 
Bentham's ^ Springs of Action ' as a new pub- 
lication, when Byron ^stamped with his lame 
foot,' and said that he did not require lessons 
upon that subject. Though Trelawny says 
that Stanhope's free press was of eminent ser- 
vice, Byron may be pardoned for thinking 
that the G^reeks should be freed from the 
Turks first, and converted to Benthamism 
afterwards. He was annoyed by articles in the 
paper, which advocated revolutionary prin- 
ciples and a rising in Hungary, thinking that 
an alienation of the European powers would 
destroy the best chance of the Greeks (To 
Barff, 10 March 1824). He honed, he said, 
that the writers' brigade would be ready be- 
fore the soldiers' press. The discussions, how- 
ever, were mutually respectful, and Byron 
ended a talk by saying to Stanhope, ' Give 
me that honest rignt hand,' and begging to 
be judged by his actions, not by his woids. 

Other plans were now discussed. Stan- 
hope left Tor Athens at the end of February. 
Ooysseus, with whom was Trelawny, pro- 

S>sed a conference with Mavrocordato and 
yron at Salona. Byron wrote agreeing to 
this proposal 19 Marcn. He had declined to 
answer an offer of the general government to 
appoint him * governor-general of Greece ' until 
the meeting should be over. The prospects 
of the loan were now favourable. Byron was 
trjring, with Parry's help, to fortify Misso- 
longhi and get together some kind of iforce. 
His friends were beginning to be anxious 
about the effects of the place on his health. 
Barff offered him a country-house in Cephas 
Ionia. Byron replied that he felt bouna to 
stay while he could. * There is a stake worth 
millions such as I am.' Missolonghi, with 
its swamps, meanwhile, was a mere fever- 
trap. The mud, says Gamba, was so deep in 
the gateway that an unopposed enemy would 
have found entrance dimcult. Byron's de- 
parture was hindered by excessive rains. He 
starved himself as usual. Moore says that he 
measured himself round the wrist and waist 
almost daily, and took a strong dose if he 
thought his size increasing. He rode out when 
he could v^ith his body-guard of fifty or sixty 
SolioteBi but complainea of frequent weak- 



ness and dizziness. Parry in vain commended 
his panacea, brandy. Trelawny had started 
in April with a letter from Stanhope, en- 
treating him to leave Missolonghi and not 
sacrifice his health, and perhaps his life, in 
that bog. 

Byron produced his last poem on the morn- 
ing of his birthday, in which the hero is 
struggling to cast off the dandy with partial 
success. He had tried to set an example of 
generous treatment of an enemy by freeing 
some Turkish prisoners at Missolonghi. A 
lively little girl called Hato or Hatag^, who 
was amongst them, wished to stay with him, 
and he resolved to adopt her. A letter from 
Mrs. Leigh, found by Trelawny among his 
[^pers, contained a transcript rrom a letter 
of Lady Byron's to her with an account of 
Ada's health. An unfinished reply from By- 
ron (23 Feb. 1824) asked whether Lady Byron 
would permit Hatag6e to become a companion 
to Ada. Lady Byron, he adds, should be 
warned of AcUk's resemblance to himself in 
his infancy, and he sug^sts that the epilepsy 
may be hereditary. He afterwards aeciaed 
to send Hatag6e for the time to Dr. Kennedy. 
On 9 April he received news of Mrs. Leigh's 
recovery fr^m an illness and good accounts 
of Ada. ' On the same day he rode out with 
Gamba, was caught in the rain, insisted upon 
returning in an open boat, and was seized 
with a shivering fit. His predisposition to 
malaria, aided by his strange system of diet, 
had produced the result anticipated by Stan- 
hope. He rode out next day, but the fever 
continued. The doctors had no idea beyond 
bleeding, to which he submitted with great 
reluctance, and Parry could only suggest 
brandy. The attendants were ignorant of 
each other's language, and seem to have lost 
their heads. On the 18th he was delirious. 
At intervals he was conscious and tried to 
say somethiog to Fletcher about his sister, 
his wife, and daughter. A strong * antispas- 
modic potion ' was given to him in the even- 
ing. About six he said, 'Now I shall go 
to sleep,' and fell into a slumber which, after 
twenty-four hours, ended in death on the 
evening of 19 April. Trelawny arrived on 
the 24th or 25th, having heard of the death 
on his journey. He entered the room where 
the corpse was lying, and, sending Fletcher 
for a glass of water, uncovered the feet. On 
Fletcher's return he wrote upon paper, spread 
on the coffin, the servant's account of Ids 
master's last illness. 

Byron's body was sent home to England, 
and after lying in state for two days was 
buried at Hucknall Torkard (see Edmbwrgh 
Retjiewior AmiX 1871 for Hobhouse's account 
of the funeral). The funeral pioceBBion wta 



'rideut&lly met by LndyCurolinB Lnmband 

r liusbkod. Bbi' fainted on being- made 

■e Lliut it was Boron's. Her mind becune 

affected ; ahe was svparated from her 
uid ( tud died '20 Jan. 1628, generously 
1 for by him to ihe last, (For Lady 

PCMnline Lamb see Laut MoROiti, Memoirs, 

I SOO-14 ; Annml Obituary for 1828 ; Mr. 

" RKEHBNl) Mir^R in Temple Bar for June 

tS; Lord Lttton, Memoirs, rol. i.; Paul, 

V fjf GodTcin, vol. ii,> 

lAdy Bttod aAerwarda led a retired life. 

\i daughter Ado was married lo the Earl of 

Tekce 8 July 1835, and died 29 Nov. 1853. 

le is Skid to have been a goodmat hematician. 

K.A portrait of her ia inBentley's 'Miscellany' 

Bibrl&G8. Lady Byron settled ultimately ■ 

KSriKhlon, where she became a warm admir 

(•ndmend of F. W. Robertson. She look an 

erest in the religious questions of the day, 

1 spent a large part of her income in charity. 

uSB Martineau (Btograpkical SteJcAea, 1808) 

peaks of her with warm respect, and some 

'lor letters will be found in Crabb Robin- 

B diary. Others (see Howiir's letter in 

tt/y Nea*, 4 Sept. 18t(9) thought her pe- 

-'ic and over strict. She died 16 May 

Mme. Ouiceioli returned lo her 1ms- 

; she married the Morquis de Boissy in 

1 and died at Florence in March 1873. 
e following apu<>ars to be a full list of 

ginal portraits of Bjron ffor fuller det-aila 
iticle ly Mr. R. Emcitxbb and Mr. A. 
'in SQtra and Qutriee, 6th serips, vi. 
(, vii. ^69). Names of proprietors 
1. Miniature by Eaye at the age of 
, 2, Full-length in oils by Sanders ;eu- 
i in standard edition of Moore's life 
f Dorchester). S. Miniature by same 
the preceding (engraving destroyed at 
.on'srequost). 4, Hulf-lengthby Weatall, 
,.4(TLBdTBurdett-CoutWJ. 5. Half-length I 
y T.Phillips, 1814 (Mr. Murray); engTBred ' 
T Agar, K. Graves, Lupton, Mote, Warren, 
Idwnrds, and C. Armsliong. 6. Miniature 
y Hiilmefl, 1816 (Mr. A. Morriwin) ; en- 
niTcd by H. Groves, Ryall, and H. Meyer. 
. Bust in marble by Tbonraldsen, 1816 
/ Dorchester) ; replicas at Milan and 
^Alaewhere. 8. Half-length by Harlowe, 
917; engraved by H. Meyer, Holl, and 
criven. 9. Miniatureby I'repiani,1817,sud 
unother by the same; given to Mrs. Leigh. 
10. Miniature in water-colours of Byron in 
college robes by Gilchrist about 1807-8 ; at 
"Jewatjtad, 11, llalf-lengtbinAlbttniandress 
ly T. Phillip. R. A. (Lord Lovelace) ; replica 
"National Portrait Gallery; engraved by 
lien. ] 3. Pencil Sketch by G. Cattermole 
1 memory (Mr. Toone). 13. Medallion 
]r A. Stothard. 14. Biutby6artoliui,182a 



16. Half-length by West ^Mr. 
Horace Kent) ; engraved by C. Turner, En- 
gleheurt, and Robinson. 1 6, Three skelohes 
b^ Count d'Orsay, 18^3; one at South Ken- 
sington. 17. Statue by Thorwaldsen, finished 
1834. This statue was ordered from Thor- 
-waldsen in 1839 by Hobhouse in the namet^ 
a committee. Thorwaldsen produced it for 
1,0001. It WHS refused by Dean Ireland for 
Westminster Abbey, and lay in the eustom- 
house vaults till liii2, when it was aguin re- 
fiised by Dean Tinton. In 1843 Whewell, 
Laving i ust become master of Trinity, accepted 
it for the college, and it was placed in the 
library (Correspondence in Noiet and Queriet, 
Ot,h ser. iv. 421). 18, A silhouette cut in 
I |>aper by Mrs. Leigh Hunt is prefixed Xo 
' ^Ton and some of hia Contemporaries.' 

BvTon's works appeared m follows : 
1. '^oursof Idleness'(seeaboveforaaolioa 
of first" editions). 2. 'English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers ' (Cawthome) (for full de- 
tails of editions see Notef and QueritM, 6th. 
fler. vii. 145. 204, 296, .365). 3. ' Imitations 
and Tiunslationsi together with original poems 
never beforepublished, collected hy J. C Hob- 
Louse, Trim'ty College. CambriJge ' (1809) 
(contains nine poems by B^ron, reprint«d in 
works, among'occasional pieces,' 1807-8 and 
1808-10). I. 'Childe Harold, a Romaunt," 
4to, 1812 (an appendix of twenty poems, 
including those during his trnvels and those 
addressed to Thyrxa). 6. ' The Ourse of Mi- 
nerva' (anonymous; privatelv printed in a 
Ihin quarto in 1812 (LownJes); at iniils- 
delphia in 1816, 8vo; Paris (Galignani),12mo, 
1818 ; and imperfect copies in Hone's ' Do- 
mestic Poems ' and in later collections). 
a 'The Walti" (anonymous), 1813 (again in 
"Works,1824). 7. 'The Giaour, a Fragnwnt 
of a Turkish Tale.' 1813. 8vo. 8. 'TheBrida 
of Abydo8,aTurkishTale,'1813,8vo. 9. 'The 
Corsair, a Tale,' 1814, 8vo (to this were added 
the lineSj ' Weep, daughter of a royal line,' 
omitted id some copies (see Letters of 22 Jan, 
andlOFeb.1814). 10. 'OdetoNapoleonBuo- 
naparte'(anonymous),8To,1814. II. 'Lars, 
B Tale,' 1814, 8vo (originaUy published with 
Rogers's 'Jacqueline'). 12. 'Hebrew Melo- 
dies,' 1816 (lines on Sir Peter Parker ap- 
pended) 1 also with music by Brabam and 
Nathan in folio. 13. 'Si^eof Corinth.'lSla 
8vo. 14. ' Parisina,' 1816, 8ro (this and 
the last together in second edition, 1816), 
15. 'PoemsbyLordBjTon'(Miirray),18l^ 
Bvo (' When all around,' ' Bright be the plac« 
of thy soul,' ' When we two parted,' ' There'j 
not a jov,' ' There be none of beauty's daugh- 
ters,' ■J'are thee well;' poems from the 
French and lines to Rogers), The original 
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of * Bright be the place of thy soul,' by Lady 
Byron, corrected by Lord Byron, is in the 
Morrison MSS. 16. * Poems on his Domes- 
tic Circumstances by Lord Byron,* Hone, 
1816 (includes a * Stetch,* and in later edi- 
tions a * Farewell to Malta * and * Curse of Mi- 
nerva * (mutilated) ; a twenty-third edition in 
1817. It also includes * Shame to thee, Land 
of the Gaul,' and * Mme. Lavalette,' which, 
with an * Ode to St. Helena,* * Farewell to 
England,' * On his Daughter's Birthday,' and 

* The Lily of France,' are disowned by Byron 
in letter to Murray 22 July 1816, but are re- 
printed in some later unauthorised editions. 

17. * Prisoner of Chillon, and other Poems,' 
1816, 8yo (sonnet to Lake Leman, ' Though 
the day of my destiny's over,' * Darkness,' 

* Churchill's Grave/ the ' Dream,' the ' In- 
cantation' (fipom Manfred), * Prometheua'^. 

18. ' Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,' canto iii., 
1816, 8vo. 19. * Monody on the Death of 
Sheridan' (anonymous), 1816, 8vo. 20. 'Man- 
fired, a Dramatic Poem,' 1817, 8vo. 21. * The 
Lament of Tasso,' 8vo, 1817. 22. * Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage,' canto iv., 1818 (the 
Alhama ballad and sonnet from Vittorelli 
appended). 23. * Beppo, a Venetian Story ' 
(anonymous in early editions), 1818, 8vo. 
24. * Suppressed Poems ' (Ga%nani), 1818, 
8vo (* English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,' 
' Land of the Gaul,' * Windsor Poetics, a 
Sketch'). 25. Three Poems not included 
in the works of Lord Byron (Effingham 
Wilson), 1818, 8vo ('Lines to Lady 
J[erseyJ ; ' * Enigma on H.,' often erroneously 
attributed to Byron, really by Miss Fan- 
shawe ; * Curse of Minerva,' fragmentary). 
26. ' Mazeppa,' 1819 (fragment of the ' Vam- 
pire ' novel appended). 27. * Marino Faliero,' 
1820. 28. 'The Prophecy of Dante,' 1821 
(with ' Marino Faliero '), 8vo. 29. * Sarda- 
napalus, a Tragedy ; ' ' The Two Foscari, a 
Tragedy ; ' * Cain, a Mystery ' (in one volume, 
8vo), 1821. 30. 'Letter ... on the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles's Strictures on Pope,' 1821. 
31. 'Werner, a Tragedy' (J. Hunt), 1822, 
8vo. 32. 'The Liberal '^ (J. Hunt), 1823, 8vo 

iNo. I. ' Vision of Judgment,' ' Letter to the 
editor of my Grandmother's Review,' * Epi- 
grams on Castlereagh.' No. II. 'Heaven and 
&rth.' No. III. 'The Blues.' No. IV. ' Mor- 

Ete Maggiore '). 33. ' The Age of Bronze ' 
onymous) (J. Hunt), 1823, 8vo. 34. ' The 
.nd ' (J. Hunt), 1823, 8vo. 35. * The De- 
formed Transformed' (J. & H. L. Hunt), 
1824, 8vo. 36. * Don Juan ' (cantos i. and 
ii. ' printed by Thomas Davison,' 4to, 1819 ; 
cantos iii., iv., and v. (Davison^ 8vo, 1821 ; 
cantos vi., vii., and viii. (for Hunt & 
Clarke), 8vo, 1823; cantos ix., x., and xi. 
(for Joim Hunt), 8vo, 1823; cantos xii.. 



xiii., and xiv. (John Hunt), 8vo, 1823; 
cantos XV. and xvi. (John & H. L. Hunt), 
8vo, 1824), all anonymous. A 17th canto 
(1829) is not by Byron ; and ' twenty sup- 
pressed stanzas ' (1838) are also spurious. 

Murray publisned from 1815 to 1817 a 
collective edition of works up to those dat^s 
in eight volumes 12mo ; other collective edi- 
tions in five volumes 16mo, 1817; and an 
edition in eight volumes 16mo, 1818-20. 
In 1824 was published an 8vo volume by 
Knight & Lacy, called vol. v. of Lord 
Byron's works, including 'Hours of Idle- 
ness,' * English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,' 
the ' Waltz,' and various minor poems, several 
of the spurious poems mentionea under Hone*8 
domestic pieces, and * To Jessy,' a copy of 
which is m Egerton MS. 2332, as sent to 
* Literary Recreations.' In 1824 and 1825 
the Hunts also published two volumes uni- 
form with the above and called vols. vi. and 
vii. of Lord Byron's works, including the 
poems (except 'Don Juan') published by 
them separately as above, and in ' The Libe- 
ral.' In 1828 Murray published an edition 
of the works in four volumes 12mo. Uni- 
form with this were published two volumes 
by J. F. Dove, including ' Don Juan ' (the 
whole) and the various pieces in Knight & 
Lacy's volume, with * Lines to Lady Caroline 
Lamb,' ' On my Thirty-sixth Birthday,' and 
the lines ' And wilt thou weep ? ' ^ 

There are various French collections : in 
1825 Baudry & Amyot published an 8vo 
edition in seven volumes at Paris, with a 
life by J. W. Lake, including all the recog- 
nised poems, the letter to Bowles, and the 
parliamentary speeches (separately printed 
m London in 1824). Galignani published 
one-volume 8vo editions in 1828 (with life 
by Lake), in 1831 (same life abridged), and 
1835 (with life by Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
M.P.) To the edition of 1828 were appended 
twenty-one * attributed poems,' including' Re- 
member thee, remember thee,' the ' Triumph 
of the Whale' (by Charles Lamb, Cbabb 
Robinson, Diary (l872), i. 175), and 'Re- 
mind me not, remind me not.' Most of these 
were omitted in the edition of 1831, which 
included (now first printed) the ' Hints from 
Horace,' of which fragments are given in 
Moore's ' Life ' (1830). 

The collected ' Life and Works ' published 
by Murray (1832-5), 8vo, includes all the 
recognised poems, and adds to the foregoing 
works a few ' published for the first time 
(including the second letter to Bowles, and 
the 'Observations on Observations'), and 
several poems which had appeared in other 
works : ' River that rollest,' &c., from Medwin 
(1824) ; 'VersesonhisThirtyHsizth Birthday/ 



l'fti)mOwnbtt(18S4);'Aiidtiiouwertsad'and 
"•Could lore for ever.' from Lady Blessing- , 
•I apeak not, I wftU not:' 'In the 
lliy of waters;" 'Tbey say that hope is | 
"raneu,' from Nalhi»n% ' Fttptive PiecBH,' 
(1829) : ■ To my son," 'Epistle to a , 
_ » »na,' ' Mv sister, my sweet siBter," ' Could 
■I lamenU'ilie' Devil's Drive/ and many Iriflea , 
tfrom Moora's ■ Life ' (IS30). Thia edition, , 
[ wUch b«« boen reprinted in the same form | 
I mtiit in one Tolume royal 8vo, is the most i 

[Mooce had sold Ibe MeiDoirB given to him liv 

I Byna to Mnfmy {m Novemlxr 1821) for 3,U0Oi. I 

(or gaineas). vitb the ngreemeat that tbpy ware ' 

to b« edited l>y Moore if Byron died liefore him. 

Bynm (1 Jan. 1820) oflbrod to bUot his wife to I 

Ma the Uemoin>, in order that she might point i 

out any unfair sintenipnls. She declined to see | 

I them, and protrated ngtiinst luch h publication. 

1 Bnoa ttftorwanU became doublfnl as to pob- i 

I liahing, and a deed wBs^eiMuted in Hay 1S22, 

I by vhich Morniy nndortook to restore the ma- 

I m^m on the repayment of the 2fiOOL doring 

I ByiaDilife. OnByron'fldeath,t]i8poweporre- 

I damption not having been acied upon, the right 

1 of publication helongnd to Murray. Byron's 

Y ftiaods, hwever — Hobhouse and Mrs. Leigh — 

I mutt anuona for the deetruction. Ijidy Byron 

I nrrfbUy avoided any direct action in the matter 

1 which would implyn deaire to suppreaa her hos- 

I bsiMt'a statement of his case. Moore hesitated ; 

' bntal s meetingheldin MQiTay'shou9«(17May 

162*) ha repaid the money to Mnrray. having 

' obtainedanudrnncefromtheLongmaneCMoore's 

I IKary, iv. 189), and the mannscript vm returned 

to him and immediately deBtrovm. It was pro- 



to hun and immediately destroy^ 

po«ed at the time ihnt Lady Byruu uuu m-i-a. i 

X^hlbouldrepay the2,O0D^; but the arrange- I 

ne&t fyied (or some nneiplained reueon, aod 

Hsnajultioiately paid off Moore's debt in 1828. 

■monnting itith inlerest to 3,020(., besides pay- 

tl^ him i.eOOl. for the Life. Many chargoa 

•roae out of this precipitst« deatmction of the 

f Memoir* : but there is no reason to regret their 

B. Moore showed them to so many people 

tt he had them copied ont (Diary. 7 May 1820), 

.._■ ti»r thai the original might bo worn out. ■ 

Lddy BoTf-hersh deatwywl, in Mooru'a presence, 

nmeegitrai!C8vhiGbshetuidmade(Diary.v. 111). 

' eiftird. Lotd and Ledy Holland, and Lord Joho 

Utlenranls Earl) BuawU read them. Lord 

John givra his impreesioos in hia edition of 

Uoon^ Diary (ir. 193], aod seems to express the 

I mokl opinion. Thwe were some indelicate 

I pwMW. There were aL-'O some interesting de- 

; MripllMls -if wirly impr^>M!ions ; but for the 

aoatpaKt]iFywBr«disiipiijiDtLng, and contained 

ifct «t«ry of th<- nuirriagf', which Moore (who 

WH fimili&r irilh Thain) gives substantially in 

t]H Mamoir («»» Jedfreaon'^ Real Lord Byron, 

ti> W3-880, Moore's Diary, Quaderly Review 

hm Mooi*) f'T Jnoo ISflS and tbr July 18B3, 

JaaA«nnu>AtluiUBiunl^lSAag.lS83). The 



Works. 17 vols. 12mo, 1837, and in one volume, 
8vo. Other authorities are : Lady Blessingion'a 
Jonmalfl of the Convereations of Lord B, with 
Lady Blessington (1834 and 1850); Co(rc«pon- 
denca of Lord Byron with a Friend , and Itecolleo- 
lions by the lata H. C. Dallas, by Rev. A, E. 0, 
Dallas, Paris, 182o, Galigoani ; Life of Byron, 
by John Gait, 2nd edit. 1830 ; Life. Wntian, 
Opinions, &c., by an English QenllBman in tha 
Greek Service, 1826,pQbli6hed by Iley ; NaiTBlive 
of a Second Visit to Greece, by Edward Blaquiire, 
London, 1826 ; HarratiTB of Lord Byron's last 
Journey to Greece, by Count Peter Gtunba, 1826 ; 
Convorsationa on Religion with JjDrd Byron at 
Ceph8louia,bythelalflJa8. Konnedy,M.D.,I830; 
Lady Morgan's Memoirs, 1862 (for Lndy C, 
Iamb); Conversations of Lord Byron at Pisa, by 
Thomas Medwin, 182* : Oniccioli. Comleseo ila, 
LopI Byron jngi paries limoioa dosavie. 1S68, 
and iu Engliith as Guiccioli's My RBCoUectiona of J 
Lord Byron. 2 vols. 18ei» ; Records of Shelley, 
Byron, and the Author, by E. J. Trolawny, 1868,- ' 
2nd edit. 1878 ; Life of Rev. W. Hameas. hy 
A. G, L'Sktraoge, 1871; Memoirs of BeT, 
Francis Hodgson, by Rev. Jam™ T. Hodgson, 
I 2 vols. 1878; Pnrry, William, Last Days of Lord 
Byron, 1826 ; Hobheuso't Travels in Albania 
' (1856, 3rd edit.), and ' Byron's Statoe ; ' Qreeee 
b 1823 and 1824, by Colonel Leicester Stanhopo 
(1826), new edition, contains reminiscences by 
' George Finlay and Stanhope, reprinted in the 
English translation of Else; Eke, Karl, Lord 
1 ByroQ (EngUsh tranolalion), 1872 (first German 
edition 1870); 1'ho Real Lord Byron, by John 
Cordy Jeaffreson, 2 vols. 1883; also articles in 
I Athenaum, 4 and 18 Ang. 1883-, lidy Byron 
I Vindicated, by Harriet Beecber Stole, London, 
1870 ; Lord Byron and his Contemporariea. hy 
Leigh Hunt, 2 vols. 1826, and Leigh Hunfi 
Autobiography. IBfiO and 1860. See ahio articles 
in the London Mag. for 24 Oct. ; Blackwood's 
Mag., June 1 82tTwcatroinster. July 1824 and 
January 182S (Hobhonao) ; Quarterly, October 
1860, January 1870, July 1883 (Hayward); 
Now Monthly, January 1830 (T. Campbell); 
New Monthly for 1836, pt. iii. 193-203. 2B1-302, 
ConvBrsationa with an American; MSS. in Bri- 
tish Museum and in posseaeion of Mr. A. Morrison, 
who has kindly pormitled their inspection. Two 
small collections called ' Byroniana' are wortb- 
leaB. The Byroniana referred to in the on* 
volume edition of Moore was a eoUoctioo prtt 
jecled by John Wright, but never carried out.] 

BTRON, HENRY J.UIES (183^1884), 
dramatiBt and actor, was bom in Manchester 
in January 1834. His father, Henry Byron, 
■was for many years British consul nl Port- 
au-Prince. Placed first with Mr. MUm.,^ 
Motley, a surpeon in Cork Street, W., and'/ 
afterwards with hia maternal grandfathtViJ 
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Dr. Bradley of Buxton, Bvtou conceived a 
dislike for the medical profession, and joined 
a * provincial* company of actors, A mono- 
logue of his entitled ' A Bottle of Champagne 
uncorked by Horace Plastic/ produced at the 
Marionette Theatre, London, into which the 
old Adelaide Gkdlery had been turned, was 
his earliest literary venture. He entered on 
14 Jan. 1858 the Middle Temple. His taste 
for the stage interfered with his pursuit of 
law. He had produced unsuccessfully at the 
Strand Theatre in 1867 a burlesque entitled 
'Bichard Goeur de Lion.' Better fortune 
attended his next burlesque, * Fra Diavolo,* 
ffiven the next year at the same theatre, which 
had then passed from the hands of Payne 
into those of Miss Swanborouffh. A series 
of pieces, chiefly of the same class, followed 
at the Strand, Adelphi, Olympic, and other 
west-end theatres. Byron wrote for * Temple 
Bar ' a novel entitled * Paid in Full,* after- 
wards reprinted in 3 vols. London, 1865, into 
which he introduced some of his experiences 
as a medical student. He was the first editor 
of ' Fun,' and originated a short-lived paper, 
the * Comic Times.' On 16 April 1866 he 
pined Miss Marie Wilton in the management 
of the Prince of Wales's Theatre, formerly the 
Queen's, in Tottenham Street, contributing to 
the opening programme a burlesque on the sub- 
ject of La Sonnambula. * War to the Klnife,' 
a comic drama in three acts, was given at the 
same house, 10 June 1865, and 'A Himdred 
Thousand Pounds,' also in three acts, 5 May 
1866. His terms of partnership included 
an engagement to write for no otner house. 
In 1867 he resigned his connection with this 
theatre, and b%an the management of the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, to which soon 
afterwards he added also the management of 
the Theatre Koyal and the Amphitheatre. 
At one or other of these houses he produced 
some of his best works. The result was, 
however, disaster. These painful experi- 
ences did not prevent him from undertaking 
seven years later the management of the 
Criterion Theatre, which opened on 21 May 
1874 with his three-act comedy, * An Ame- 
rican Lady.' On 16 Jan. 1875 he gave to the 
Vaudeville Theatre * Our Boys,' a three-act 
domestic drama, which is noticeable as having 
had the longest run on record, not having 
been withdrawn till 18 April 1879. 

Byron's first appearance in London as an 
actor took place at the Globe, 23 Oct. 1869, 
as Sir Simon Simple in his own comedy, * Not 
such a Fool as he looks,' a part originally 
designed for Mr. Sothem. He had previously 
played in the country as Isaac of 1 ork in his 
own burlesque of * fvanhoe.' Subsequently 
in his own comedies he appeared as FitsAl- 



tamont in 'The Prompter's Box,* Adelphi, 
1870 ; Captain Craven in ' Daisy Farm,' 
Olympic, 1871 ; Lionel Levert in * Old Sol- 
diers, Strand, 1873 ; Harold Trivass in * An 
American Lady,' Criterion, 1874; Gibson 
Greene in * Married in Haste,' Haymarket| 
1875; and Dick Simpson in 'Conscience 
Monev,' Haymarket, 1878. In 1881 he 
nlayed, at the Court Theatre, Cheviot Hill in 
Mr. Gilbert's comedy of * Engaged.' This 
was his last engagement, and, so far as is 
known, the only one in which he played in 
a piece bv another author. Shortly after 
this perioa, in consequence of ill-health, he 
retired from the stage. The same cause 
drove him into comparative seclusion. He 
died at his house in Uiapham Park on 1 1 April 
1884, and was buried at Brompton. 

Byron's serious dramatic work is original 
in the sense that the plot is rarely taken 
from a foreign source. It displays ingenuity 
rather than invention, and abounds in the 
kind of artifice to be expected under arrange- 
ments by which no more than one scene is 
allowed to an act. The distinguishing char 
racteristics of Byron's plays are homeliness 
and healthiness. He revelled in pun and 
verbal pleasantry, and in a certain cockney 
smartness of repartee. Character and proba- 
bility were continually sacrificed to the strain 
after a laugh. In his dramatic works he met 
with manv rebuffs, but few failures. * Cyril's 
Success' IS generally, and correctly, held to 
be his best play. As an actor Byron at- 
tempted little. A quiet unconsciousness in 
the delivery of jokes was his chief recom- 
mendation to the public. Byron had, before 
his retirement, an enviable social reputation. 
Many spoken witticisms, more indeed than 
he is entitled to claim, are associated with 
his name. 

A complete list of Byron's plays can 
scarcely be attempted. ITie following list, 
in which e stands, perhaps too comprehen- 
sively, for extravaganza, burlesque, or panto- 
mime, / for farce, c for comedy, and d for 
drama, omits little of importance : * Bride 
of Abydos,' c, no date ; * Latest Edition 
of Lady of Lyons,' e, 1858 ; * Fra Diavolo,' 
c, 1858 ; ' Maid and Magpie,' <?, 1858 ; * Ma- 
zeppa,' e, 1858; * Very Latest Edition of Lady 
of Lyons,' e, 1869 ; * Babes in the Wood,' ^, 
1859; < Nymph of Lurleyburg,' <?, 1859; 
' Jack the Giant- Killer,' c, 1860 ; * The Mil- 
ler and his Men,' e (written with F. Talfourd), 
1860 ; * Pilgrim of Love,' <?, 1860 ; * Robinson 
Crusoe,' c, 1860; *Blue Beard,' e, 1860; 
* Garibaldi's Excursionists,' /, 1860 ; * Cin- 
derella,' <?, 1861 ; < Akddin,' c, 1861 ; * Esme- 
ralda,' «, 1861; *Miss Eily O'Connor,' e, 
1861; < Old Story,' c, 1861; 'Puss in a New 




I of Boots,' e. ISeii ; ' Rosebud of Sting- 

e Fttrm," t, l9tS2; ' George de Bam- 

!, 1B62 : ' Ivanhoe.'*, 1862 ; ' Beautiful 

e,' e, 1863 ; ■ Ali Baba,' f, 1863 ; ' HI- 

Mte<l n Trovatote,' e, 1863; 'The Motto,' 

-Lady BeUe-belle,' e, 1863; • Or- 

beuB aud Gur^dice,' e, 1863; 'Mazourka,' 
t, 1864; 'Princess Springtime,' e, 186* ; 
•Grin Hushes,' f, 1964: 'Timothy to the 
KeMUe,'/, 1S64; 'Pan,' e, 1865; ' La Son- 
wnbula,' e, 1865: 'Lucia di Lanuner- 
'Little Don Giovanni,' e, 
■1885': 'War to the Knife,' e. 1865; ' Der 
JRuiMhuM." e, 1866; 'Pandora's Box,' e, 
•A Hundred ThouBond Poimde,' e, 
•William TeU,' e, 180T; 'Dearer 
I Life,' d, 1867 ; ' Blow for Blow,' d, 
, 'Luoreiift Borpa, M,D..' e. 1868; 
B&rrirs Success,' c, li 
'-» he looks,' d, 186* 
' """" * Minnie, 



■ Not such a Fool 
; ' Robiosoo Crusoe,' 
r Leonard' 



fel86d; 'Coreican Brothers,' 0, 1869; 'Lost 
t Sea' (with Dion Boucicault), d, 1869; 
' Uncle Dick'a Darltne,' d, 1869; 'Yellow 
Dwarf,' e, 1869; 'Lord Batenian,' e, 1869; 
'WUllington,' r, 1869; 'Prompter's Box,' 
rf, 1870; -llobun. Macaire," e, 1870; ' En- 
chantwl Wood,' e, 1870 ; ' Knglish Gentle- 
man." d. 1870; 'Wait and Hope,' d, 1871 ; 
'Dainy Farm.' d, 1871; 'Orange Tree and 
the Humble Bee,' e, 1671: 'Not if I know 
!, 1871 ; ' Giselle,' p, 1871 ; ' Partnera for 
),' c, 1871 ; ' Cnmaralzaman.' f, 1871 ; 
'Blue Beard.' i*. 1871 ; 'Hnunted Houses,' rf, 
ri872; 'Two Stara," d (altered from the 
I'PuMopter'a Box"). 1872; ' Spur of the Mo- 
J menl,'/, 187S ; ' Good News,' d, 1872 ; ■ Lady 
■ »f Ike heke.'e. \S72 ; ' Mabel's Life,' d, 1872 ; 
I ' Time's Triumph." d, 1872 ; ' Fine Ffiathers,' 
' ' ■"— 'Sour Grapes,' c. 1873; 'FUle de 
Awot," op.bouffi, 1873; 'Old Sol- 
, 1873; ' Chained to the Oai,'d, 1873; 
i'Don Juan," f, 1873; "Pretty Perfume ress,' 
I's Bride,' op. bouffe, 
',■ €, 1874; 'jjot- 
Rppius," B, 1874; ' Robinson Crusoe,' 
\ t, 187i ; ' Oil and Vinegar,' e. 1 874 ; ' Thuaib- 
l «»•■«■' J, 1974; 'Old SaiIorB,'e, 1874; 'Our 
I Boys,' P, 1876 : ' Married in Haste,' c, 1 876 ; 
I ' Weak Wmnan,' r. 1S75; ' Twenty Pounds 
I ft Year,'/. 1671) ; ' Tnttles,' c, 1876 ; ■ Bull by 
l tlie Honis,' c '/, 1876 ; ' Little Don Ctcsar de 
1 Bmwi.V.1876; ■Wrinkl<!*,'d.l876;'Widow 
I (UhI Wife,' rf, 1876; ' Pampered Menials,' /, 
11878; 'Ultle Doctor Fnuat,' e, 1877; 'Old 
I ObuiiM,' o, 1877 ; ' Bohemian Gyuri ' (second 
venion), e, 1877 ; ' Guinea Gold,' d, 1877 ; 
.'Forty ThieTes," e (written in conjunction 
f Wilb F. C. Dumand, W. S. Gilbert, and 
I B-Beece), 1878; ' La Sounambula' (second 
Lnidail), «, 1878; 'Young Fra Diavolo,' e, 



1878; 'A Fool and his Money," 
'Crushed Tragedian,' c, 1878; 'Flomet'a 
Nest,' 0, 1878; 'Conscience Monev,' if, 1878; 
'Uncle,' 1878; 'CourMhip,' e, 1879; 'Jack J 
the Giant-Killer," e, 1879: 'Pretty T 
rnlda,' e, 1879 ; ' Handsome Hemani,'*e, 1879; I 
' The Girls,' c. 1870 ; ' Upper Crust," e. 1880; I 

Light Fantastic,'/. 18&3; 'GuUJTer's Tra- I 
veU,' I?, 1880: 'Trovatore,' e. 1880; * Bott f 
Bells,' rf, 1880; • Without a Home." I , 

Michael Strogoff,' d (transUtcd from tha I 
French), 1881 ; ' Punch,' c, 1881 ; * New I 
Broom," e, 1881 ; ' Fourteen Days," e (Iran*- I 
lated from the French), 1882; -Pluto,' a, f 
1882; 'Froliqiie,' e (with H, B, Famie), ' 
1882 : ' Auntie.' e. 1882 ; ' Villainous Squire,' 
e. 1 882. The following pieces may be added : 
' Dundreary,' ' MarriM and Done for,' ' Sen- 
Bation Fork,' 'Uur Seaside Lodifing,' 'Rival 
OtheUoa," and ' My Wife and I,' farces, the 
exact date of production of which it is diffi- 
cult to fix. Under the head are ranked 
various slight productions put forth as tarei- 
cal comedies, tarcicsl dramas, &c. 

[Privatp informjition ; Era AlmanMk; Era 
Newspaper, 19 April 1SS4 : Atheiicum ; Dutton 
Cook's Nights at tbe Play ; Men of the Timi 



lOthed.; Psscoe's DroiDHtic Liet,] 
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BYHON, JOHN, first Loan Btboit (d. 

1652), was descendud from Sir John Byron 
of Clayton, Lancashire, who obtained the 
abbey of Newstead, Nottinghamshire, at the 
dissolution of the monasteries. J3e was tha 
eldest son of Sir John Byron, K.B., by Anne, 
daughter of Sir Richard Molineux o/Seftoa, 
Lancashire. He sat in the last parliament 
of James I and in the first of CfaarleA 1 for the 
borough, and in the parliament of 1627-8 for 
the county of Nottingham. He had been 
knighted in the interval. He was high sheriff 
ofNottinghamshiretnl634. His nt 
in the list of either the Short or the Lon^ 

Crliament of 1640. In that year he brought) 
( military experience and reputation, »o- 
3uired in the Low Country wars, to the expe- 
ition against the Scots. On its failure, ne 
looked eagerly to the projected great council of 
the peers at York (August 1640). Writingon 
the very day of meet injjfheexpresaeB his confi- 
dent hope that ' the vipers we have been too 
ready to ent«rtainwill be driven out,' and that 
the Scotch general Leslie's esaclion of SCO/, s 
day from Durham ' will prove a fruitful pre- 
cedent for the king's service, that hereafter 
ship-money may be thought a toy' {Stat4 
Papen, Dom,, 24 Sept. 1640). 

Byron was appointed to the Ueutenoner 
of the Tower after Lunsford's dismissnl 
(26 Dec 1041). He was sent for as a de- 
linquent by the lords (12 Jan. 1641-2), 
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and examined as to the stores lately con- 
veyed into the fortress. *He ffave so full 
answers to all the questions asked of him, 
that they could not hut dismiss him * {Clarenr- 
don Bebellion, 154 a), hut he refused to 
leave the Tower witnout the king's order. 
The peers refused to concur in the address 
for his removal, and it was therefore pre- 
sented hy the commons alone (27 Jan.) 
The kinff at first declined to comply, but 
Byron himself begged to be set firee * firom 
the vexation and agony of that place.' On 
11 Feb. 1641-2 Charles sent a message to 
the House of Lords consenting to the ap- 
pointment of Sir John Conyers in Byroirs 
place. 

When the war broke out, Byron was among 
the first to join the king at York, and marched 
with him to summon Coventry (20 Aug. 
1642, DxTGDALB, Diary^ p. 17). Thence he 
was despatched by Charles to protect Oxford. 
At Brackley (28 Aug.), while refreshing his 
troop after a long march, he was surprised, 
and forced to m^e a speedy retreat to the 
heath. In the confusion a box containing 
money, apparel, and other things of value 
was left m a field of standing com. He 
wrote to a Mr. Clarke of Croughton for its 
restitution, which he said he would represent 
to the king as an acceptable service ; if not, 
he continued, ' assure yourself I will find a 
time to repay myself with advantage out of 
vour estate.' The houses took notice of this 
letter, in a joint declaration, retorting on 
Byron * the odious crime and title of traitor* 
(Declaration of the Lords and Commons, 
11 Sept. 1642). In a contemporary tract 
(Brit. M, E. 117, 11) the value of the spoil 
taken is estimated at not less than 6,000/. 
or 8,000/., and the prisoners taken by the 
parliamentarians are said to have been 
searched, despoiled, and thrown into the 
Tower, where they might have starved but 
for charity (cf. Bailey, Nottinghamshire, ii. 
669, 672). 

Byron reached Oxford 28 Aug., and re- 
mained there till 10 Sept. After leaving 
Oxford he arrived at Worcester about 17 Sept. 
He had been pursued by Lord Say, and had 
to fight on tne road. He gained a victory 
over the parliamentarians at Powick Bridge 
(22 Sept.), but found it necessary to evacuate 
Worcester, which he had not fortified, on the 
following day. 

At Edgehill (23 Oct. 1642), when Rupert's 
charge had scattered the enemy, Byron joined 
in the chase with the reserve 01 the right 
wing — his own regiment of horse. When 
Rupert returned he * found a great alteration 
in the field, and the hope of so glorious a 
day quite vanished ' ( Clarendon^ 809 a). For 



Byron had left the foot, whom he had been 
posted to protect, to be taken in rear by the 
enemy. 

After Edgehill, Byron's regiment quartered 
a while at Fawley Court. His orders against 
plunder were disregarded, and the owner, 
Bulstrode Whitelocke, laments the wanton 
destruction of property, the writings of his 
estates, and many excellent manuscripts 
(Memorials, p. 65). Byron's regiment of horse 
was quartered at Reading in December 1642 
(mst. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. pt. ii. 433 b), and 
he probably commanded the horse of the gar- 
rison there. Reading not long after (26 April 
1^43) capitulated to Essex, but Byron was 
in Oxfordshire during the spring of this year. 
On 6 May he defeated a party of roundheads 
at Bicester, and on 12 July was sent west 
with Prince Maurice to relieve Devixes. The 
great victonr of Roundway Down, near De- 
vizes, on 13 July, was chiefly the work of 
Byron, whose cnarge turned to flight the 
* impenetrable regiment ' of Haslerig's cuiras- 
siers. But his men were always ready to 
desert or to mutiny for plunder s sake, and 
on the day of the surrender of Bristol to 
Rupert, Byron writes in haste to beg the 

Erince to give them assurance that they shall 
ave their share — * some benefit from your 
highness's great victory.' On 20 Sept. Byron 
commanded the horse of the right wing at 
the first battle of Newbury, and Lord Falk- 
land fell fighting in the front rank of Byron's 
regiment. Byron wrote a full account of 
this battle for Lord Clarendon's use, and long 
extracts from his original manuscript are 
given by Mr. Money in his * Battles of New- 
bury ' (pp. 44, 51, 56). He himself received 
what reward the king had to bestow, being 
created Baron Byron of Rochdale (24 Oct. 
1613), with limitation of the title, after his 
own issue, to his six loyal brothers, Richard, 
William, Thomas, Robert , Gilbert, and Philip. 
He willingly accepted Rupert's off*er of the 
sole command in Lancashire, if the county 
would agree thereto (7 Nov.), but wished 
first to make sure of the appointment of go- 
vernor to the Prince of Wales, * an employ- 
ment likely to continue to my advantage 
when this war is ended' (,Add. MS, 18980, 
f. 147 ; Wabbubton, Prince Rupert, ii. 329). 
By the cessation of arms granted by Or- 
monde, the troops raised for the king's service 
against the Irish rebels were set free for 
other employment, and detachments came 
over at intervals to join the force under the 
command of Byron, whose whole army is 
described as * rolling like a flood ' up to the 
walls of Nantwich, the only parliament gar- 
rison left in Cheshire. Byron defeated Brere- 
ton at Middle wick, and captured Crewe House. 



d Manchester foot, soon to be joined by the 
kffordahire snd Derbysbire levies d Sii 
illian Brereton. A sudden thaw, swel!- 
1 little river thut ran between the divi- 
IS of the royal army, gave the signal of 
Bator. The part under Bjron'a command 
1 to march four or five milea before it could 
1 thii other, which had meanwhile been 
iyFairfax(2B.TanO The chief uffiwrs, 
ildiers, and all their artillerv were 
I, and Byron sadly retired to Cliester. 
» Uupert now took sesarate command 
le royal force* in Cheshire and the ad- 
il counties, with Byron as his lieutenant. 
ir Abraham Shipman was made governor of 
sr. Landsbelongin^to roundhead 'de- 
nta " were to be sold, and the admini- 
in of this fundwas Tested in Byron, who 
it long after was made governor by special 
" ■ a from Rupert {Sari. MS. 2135, 
was o slippery and thankless post, 
re had been talk of appointing one Alder- 
i Gamul, and Byron had successfully 
ilffht off the proposal on the ground that 
e be admitted the like will be attempted 
':ie corporations in England' (A/id. 
»l,f.61). In October 16+i he com- 
la that he has not as heretofore the sole 
mitnd in Rupert's absence, 'but there are 
pDndent commissions granted without 
ition to me ' (ib. 387). He disclaims 
vy at the power Rupert had giren 

n Leg^, who appears to have 8Ui)or- 

3 him for a while as governor of the city, 
t demurs to command being also given 
n ovrr the counties of Cheshire, Flint, and 
tnbigh. Though Legge baa ' ever been his 
d friend,' Byron feels the slight so keenly 
t he begs to be reealled ' if I be 
' the command I formerly had.' 
was in a aad condition. The d 
a had been impoverished, To improve 
rtificntions the Euburbs had been burnt, 
their inhabitants were forced into the 
»dy crowded city. The soldiers lived at 
« quBJlers, and their hosts often fled from 
>ir nouses, for the men (against orders)' 
_ir weapons at all times. They plundered 
e houses of citizens when the owners were 
t chtirch, and pawned the goods. Tliey 
"" ■ in Uie highway, killed cattle i' ' 
and wantonly ripped open the 
on iheir way to market (Sari. MS. 
The troops sent by Ormonde had 
1 repuljition. Impressment was an- 
jrifivance. Notwithstanding the claim 
l|[kllowed by Rupert) of exemption from 




.tside the city by spi-ciai privi- 
lege ^Qted by Henry VIIT, 'the garrison | 
was divers limes drawn forth, and threatened 
to be hanged if they did not go, though most j 
of them were sworn citiiens. I 

In July 1644 Bvron repeated his error of 

Edgehill nt Mnrslon Moor. He was in the 

front rank of Prince Rupert's division on the 

right wing. Stationed br a ditch, lt» ch&rged 

ross it, instead of waiting for the enemy 

reach his own position (SiNFORH, Studies, 

9; M&BXBAU, Fairfax, 163-7). 'Brtho 

improper charge of Lord Byron much harm 

was done 'is the comment in Prince Rupert's 

In August Byron hud his share in the 
defeat of Sir MarinadukeLsngdale'snortbem 
horse, near Ormskirk, on their march aoutli- 
ward. He had come from Liverpool ' on a 
incing nag, and thinking of nothino; less than 
ightingtbat day.' He had narrowly escaped 
capture as he tried to rally the flying rout. 
He lays the blame on the' brigade of Lord 
MolyneuE, which fled at the fir^t charge, and 
fell foul with such fury on hia regiment 
that thev utterly routed it. Legge, however, 
sprites (23 Aug. 1644) that' my Lord Byron 
engaged the enemy when he needed not, and 
gives Langdale credit for saving Byron, 
bringing off his own men, and retraoting 
ypithout the least disturbance 'f WABBiniTOIf, 
Prince Rupert, iii, 21 >. Both ncree that the 
fatal selfishness of the Lancastiire men in 
resolutely diverting the war from themaelvea 
had lost the north. After the surrender (in 
September 1644) of Montgomery Caatlu by 
Lord Herbert of Oherbury, Byron tried to 
help Sir Hichael Emiy to regain it. But 
Sir William Brereton came to its relief, and 
the governor of Chester returned thither. 
Byron was defeated by Brereton at Montn- 
ffomery 18 Sept. 1644 ^Rpbhworxh, v. 747). 
Byron now found that many who heretofore 
were thought loyal upon this success of the 
rebels had either turned neuter or had wholly 
revolted to them. Liverpool was threatened. 
Tlie officera were ready to endure all estre- 
mitiee rather than yield, but the soldiers, for 
■want of pay, ' are grown extreme mutinous, 
and run away daily ' — the old story. 

In May 1646 the king marehed to the re- 
lief of Chester; Byron met him at Stone, 
StHflTordahire, with the news that the rebels 
had retired, and Charles turned back and 
took Leicester, his last success. That sum- 
mer came Naseby, and the autumn brought 
Rupert's loss of Bristol (10 3n>t.) and Hont>- 
rose's defeat at PHliphaugh (23 Sept.) The 
king again made his way into Chester with 
some provision and ammunition, but from 
the FhiBuis tower of the city wall he beheld 
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the rout of his forces bv Poyntz (24 Sept. 
1645). He wandered back to Oxford, bidding 
Byron keep Chester for eight days longer 
( W ALKBB, Hist. Discourses^ p. 140). It was 
actually kept for some twenty weeks. The 
enemy was closing round, byron's appeal 
to Rupert for help (6 Oct.) was published 
with virulent comments on the writer's sup- 

S>sed leanings to popery and the Irish rebeLs. 
00th, fresh from the capture of Lathom, 
had joined the besiegers. Byron's brother 
was taken while marcninff to his rescue. A 
relief party from Oxford nad been forced to 
return. The citizens urged surrender. Byron 
invited the chief malcontents to dine with 
him, and gave them his own fare of boiled 
wheat and spring water. Brereton repeatedly 
urged Byron to surrender, but the cavalier 
insisted on terms * granted by greater com- 
manders than yourself — no disparagement 
to you.' 

Chester at last surrendered (6 Feb. 1646). 
The citizens were not to be plundered, the sick 
and wounded were cared for, and Byron, with 
his whole army, were to march under safe- 
conduct to Conway (Phillips, Civil War in 
Wales, p. 354). He fared better in Cheshire 
than in London, where the commons resolved 
to exclude him from pardon — a vote in which 
the lords refused to concur. 

He had meanwhile taken the command of 
Carnarvon Castle, which he held till May 
1646, when the king ordered all his fortresses 
to be given up. it was surrendered upon 
articles dated 4 June (Whitblocke, p. 208). 

Byron joined the queen's court at Paris, 
and was appointed superintendent-general of 
the house and family of the Duke of York 
(30 April 1651). In 1648 he lent his as- 
sistance to the royalist invasion of England 
by Hamilton and the Scotch (cf. two letters 
from Byron to the Earl of Lanerick in the 
Hamilton Papers, Camd. Soc. ; Byron's own 
relation of his actions in the summer of 1648 
appears in Cal, Clarendon Papers, ii. 418). 
His main task was to seize Anglesea and 
to raise North Wales for the king. [For 
his failure and its causes see Bxtlkblbt, 
RiCHABD.] In January 1648-9 Ormonde sent 
Byron to Charles II with a copy of the treaty 
he had made with the Irish confederates in 
behalf of the royalists, and a pressing in- 
vitation to the prince to come to Ireland 
(Carte, Ormonde, bk. v. § 98 ; Cabte, Griff, 
Letters, i. passim). He was now included 
by the houses among the seven persons who 
were to expect no pardon. 

Byron's after life was passed in exile. He 
returned to Paris to find himself supplanted 
in the confidence of his pupil, who arranged 
a visit to Brussels without nis knowledge or 



the permission of the queen. At her request, 
nevertheless, Byron attended on the duke 
during that journey , and another to the Hague 
to see the Princess of Orange, as well as in 
James's first campaign under Turenne. 

Byron differed n'om Hyde, the king's oldest 
adviser, on such critical matters as the ac- 
ceptance by Charles of the invitation of the 
Scotch (1650). Byron wished the prince to 
accept it f Cabtb, Oriff, Letters, i. 338). Hyde 
wrote, * It Lord Byron has become a presby- 
terian, he will be sorry for it.' But Hyde 
did fiill justice to his opponent's fidelity, 
writing to Nicholas of Byron's death as * an 
irreparable loss ' (23 Aug. 1652). 

Byron died childless, though twice married : 
(1) to Cecilia, daughter of the Earl of Dela- 
ware, and widow of Sir Francis Bindloss, 
knt. ; and (2) to Eleanor, daughter of Robert 
Needham, viscount Kilmurrey, Ireland, and 
widow of Peter Warburton of Arley, Che- 
shire. Byron's second wife was, according 
to Pepys (JHary, 26 April 1676), Hhe king's 
seventeenth mistress abroad.' A portrait of 
Byron by Cornelius Jansen was in the Na- 
tional Portrait Exhibition of 1866 (No. 688). 

Byron's title was inherited by his brother 
Richard (1605-1679), whose exploits as go- 
vernor of Newark are recorded in Hutchin- 
son's 'Memoirs.' He held the office from 
the spring of 1643 till about January 1645. 
In September 1643 he surprised the town of 
Nottingham and held it for ^ye days ; and 
on 27 Nov. 1643 surprised the committee of 
Leicestershire at Melton Mowbray (Mercu- 
ritis AuUais, n. 690). He resided in Eng- 
land during tne protectorate, and in 1659 
rose to support Sir George Booth. He died 
on 4 Oct. 1679, aged 74, having married 
(1) Elizabeth, daughter of George Rossel; 
and (2) Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George 
Booth. Four other brothers served in the 
civil wars on the royalist side. William 
was drowned at sea. Robert commanded a 
regiment at Naseby, served in Ireland, and 
was for a time imprisoned for sharing in a 
royalist plot in Dublin (Gilbert, Contemr- 
porary History, ii. 158-60); he was alive 
in 1664 (HxTTCHiNSON, Memoirs, ii. 310). 
Gilbert was commander of Rhuddlan Castle, 
North Wales, in 1645 (Stmonds, Diary, p. 
247) ; he was taken prisoner at WiUoughby 
Field on 5 July 1648, and died on 16 March 
1656. Philip was killed in defending York 
on 16 June 1644 ; a curious character of him 
is in Lloyd's 'Memoirs of Excellent Per- 
sonages ' up. 489). 

Much of Byron's correspondence remains. 
It has no literary charm ; but it exhibits 
persistent cheerfulness in the face of gather- 
ing disaster, unwearied effort to conquer iin- 




iwud circumBtnncii with patience nnd con- 

^ and dng^wl jmthutic luyalt^v. 
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Bnon, WHS born on 8 Nov. 1723. The date 
of his entry into the nav; has lUtl been traced. 
In 1740 lie was appointed as a mldsbipmnti 
to the Wnpr »ti>reship, one of the Bqimdma 
nnder Commodore Anson, and sniled from 
igland in her. After roundinj^ Oupe Horn 
6 Wager was lost, 14 May 1741, on the 
nitheni coast of Chili, a deeolati; and incle- 
■ent country. The suri-ivors from the wreck 
~!pan ted, Byron and some few others remain* 
igwith the captnin. After undergtiing the 
mt drwidful Imrdships, they ancceeded in 
ftobing \'Blparaiso, whence, in Decemlwr 
|i741, they were permitted to return to Europe 
T K French ship, which carried thom to 
Breet Th-^yarrimd inEngland inFebmary 
174&-fl. alanv years after, in 1768, Byron 
published n ' Narrative, eontaininf; an ac- 
count of the great distreeaes suffered by 
biinfiplf and bis companions on tiie coast of 
FftMgonia.' It liaa otVen been republished, 
and supplied some hints for the shipwreck 
goen« in ' Don Junn,' whose author compares 
the sufferings of his hero ' to those related in 
my grond-cUd's "Narrative,"' thoug-b, in- 
deed, the fictitious snfterings of Junn were 
" '"' in comparison with those actually 
d bv John Byron. 

Dg his ubAence he had been promoted 

lelioutenant: immediately on bis arrival 

a BitAe commander, and on 30 Dec. of 

} ytinr was made captain and ap- 

o (LtiSyrun frigate. Afterlhe peace 

9 conuiwnded the St. Albans, one of the , 

n thn cooat of Guinea ; in 1763 he ', 

Bommnnded the Au^rusta, guardship at Ply- ' 

— -' '■ i "ofi the Vanguanl. In 1767 

I he America of 60 guns in the 

fntile txjK'ilitiijii ft^ainst Rocheforl ; heaftei^ 

}a cruised with »^me success on the coast 

C*>, and in the following year, still in 

srica, served in thelieetnffBrest under 

In ITW be was sent in command of 



U' (if Ohalour, including three small 

i^^war. He returned to Englund in 

', but coutiniKHl in command of the 




Fame until the peace, being for the o 
part attached to the squadron before Brest. 

Early in 1764 hi' was apiKiinled to tha 
Dolphin, a small frigst*" which, with the 
Taraar, was ordered to be filled for a voyage 
to the East Indies. Tlie Dolphin wassheothed 
with copjjer.and li<?r ruddernad copper braces 
and pintles; she was the first res^l ij '' ' 
English navy so fitted, Byron did not go I 
on board her till 17 June. The Dolphin, I 
with the Tamar in company, sailed from I 
Plymouth on 2 July, when Byron hoisted a J 
broad pennant, being appointed commander 1 
in-chief of all hia majesty's ships in the East | 
Indies. At Rio they met Lord Ciivi 
way out in the Kent, East Indiamnn. Clive 
was aniuous to take a passage in the Dolphin, 
as likely lo get to India long before the In- 
diitman, but Byron managed lo refuse him, 
possibly by secretly telling him the true state 
of t!ie case ; for in fact liis commission for 
the East Indies and the orders which had 
been publicly sent were all a blind, and the 
real destination of the two ships was for a 
voyage of discovery in the South seas. The 
jealousy of the Spaniards seemed to render 
this elaborate secrecy a necessary condition 
of BucceHS. No one on board the ships had a 
suspicion of what was before them till after 
they had stood much fiirtber to the south than, 
a passage to the Cape seemed to require. The 
true object of the voyage was then divulged ; 
it was at the same time announced that the 
men were to have double pay, with such 
good effect that when shortly afterwards ai 
opportunity occurred by a returning store 
ship, only one man accepted the commodore's 

Knuission for any one that liked to go hoc 
passing through the 8traits of Magellan 
they had frequent intercourse with the natives 
of Patagonia, and they have recorded, aa 
simple matter of &ct, that these people were 
of very remarkable size and stature. Modem i 
travellers, having been unable to find these ] 
giants, have assumed that the former a 
counts were false, either by intention or by 
misconception, and have spoken, on the one 
hand, of Munchausen-like stories, and, on the 
other, of the deceptive appearance of long 
robes and of the mistakes that may arise 
from seeing men at a distance on horseback, i 
In the case of the officers of the Dolphin — I 
with which alone we are now concerned ' 
— this last explanation is impossible ) the 
statements are so explicit that they must be 
either true or wilfulljr false. The commo- 
dore, himself^ feetbigh, either stood along- 
side of men who towered so far above him 
that he judged they could not be much leas 
tlian seven feet, or he deliberately wrote 
a falsehood in lus official journal, and his 
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officers with one consent lied to the same 
effect (Byron's * Journal ' in Hawke8W0Bth*8 
Voyages, i. 28 ; A Voyage roimd the World 
in His Majesty's Ship the Dolphin ... by an 
Officer on board the said ship, pp. 45, 61 n). 
From the Straits of Magellan the Dolphin 
and Tamar proceeded westward across the 
Pacific, skirting the northern side of the Low 
Archipelago and discovering some few of the 
northernmost islands. It now seems almost 
wonderful how these ships could have sailed 
through this part of the oc^an without making 
grander discoveries ; but they appear to have 
held a straight course westwara, intent only 
on getting the voyage over. Not only the 
Low Archipelago but the Society Islands 
must have been discovered had the ships, on 
mfddng the Islands of Disappointment, zig- 
zagged, or quartered over the ground, as ex- 
ploring ships ought to have done. And the 
necessary inference is that Byron was want- 
ing in the instinct and the hound-like per- 
severance which go to make u^ the great 
discoverer. Having passed these islands, the 
ships fell in with nothing new ; they seem 
indeed to have gone out of the way to avoid 
the possibility of doing so, and to have crossed 
the line solely to get into the track which 
Anson had described. Many of the seamen 
were down with scurvy, and Byron knew 
that the Centurion's men had found refresh- 
ment at Tinian ; so to Tinian he went, and, 
after staying there for a couple of months, 
pursued his way to Batavia, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and so home, llie Tamar was 
sent to Antigua, her rudder having given 
way ; but the Dolphin arrived in the Downs 
on 9 May 1766, after a voyage of little more 
than twenty-two months. *No navigator 
ever before encompassed the world in so 
short a time/ is Beatson's questionable com- 
mendation of what was primarily meant as 
a voyage of exploration (Nav. and Mil. Mem, 
vi. 458). 

In Januarv 1769 Byron was appointed 
governor of Ji^ewfoundland, an office he held 
for the next three years. On 31 March 
1775 he was advanced to be rear-admiral, 
and on 29 Jan. 1778 to be vice-admiral. A 
few months later he was appointed to the 
command of a squadron fitting out at Ply- 
mouth for the North American station, or 
nominally to intercept the Count d'Estaing, 
who, with twelve ships of the line, had sailed 
from Toulon on 13 April. The delays con- 
sequent on maladministration prevented By- 
ron sailing till 9 June, and even then his 
ships were wretchedly equipped and badly 
manned. The rigging was of second-hand 
or even twice-laid rope, and the ships* com- 
panies were largely made up of (baughts 



from the gaols. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that the first bad weather 
should have scattered the ships and dismasted 
several, that gaol fever and scurvy should have 
raged amonff the crews, and that the com- 
ponents of the squadron should have singly 
reached the American coast in such a state 
that they must have fallen an easy prey to 
any enterprising enemy. Fortunately D^s- 
taing retired from before Sandy Hook just in 
time to leave the passage open to the first of 
Byron's ships, on 30 July. Others arrived 
later. Byron himself, in the Princess Royal, 
made Halifax with difficulty, so did two 
others ; one got to Newfoundland, one was 
driven back to England, all were more or less 
shattered, and all more or less disabled by the 
sickness of their men. It was 26 Sept. before 
the squadron was collected at Sandy Hook, 
and it was not till 18 Oct. that it could put 
to sea to look for the enemy It was imme- 
diately overtaken by a tremendous storm, 
which reduced the ships to their former con- 
dition of helplessness. One was wrecked, 
one was driven off the coast and had to 
make for England, the others got to Rhode 
Island and there refitted ; but it was 18 Dec. 
before they were a^n ready for sea. The 
delay had permitted D'Estaing to appear in 
the West Indies with a strong lorce, and with 
the first news of Byron's approach he sheltered 
himself and his squadron under the guns of 
Fort Royal of Martinique. For several months 
the English, being in superior strength, kept 
the French shut up in Martinique. In June 
Byron went to St. Christopher's to see the 
trade safely oft' for England, and D'EJstaing, 
taking advantage of his absence, and having 
been reinforced by ten ships of the line, went 
south, and without difficulty, almost without 
opposition, made himself master of Grenada, 
brutally handing over the town to be pillaged 
(Bajibow, Life of Lord Macartrvey, i. 62). 
Byron had meanwhile returned to St. Lucia, 
and having learned that D'Estaing had gone 
to Grenada, at once followed to protect the 
town, which he had believed able to hold out 
for some time. He had no intelligence of 
D'Estaing having received a considerable re- 
inforcement, and took for granted that in 
point of numbers his fleet was the stronger. 
At daybreak on 6 July 1779 he was off Gre- 
nada with twenty-one sail of the line and 
a large number of transport* carrying the 
soldiers designed to co-operate with Lord 
Macartney. As he advanced the French got 
under way and stood out, and Byron, under 
the idea tnat there were not more than six- 
teen of them, made tjie signal for a general 
chase, and to engs^ as they came up with 
the enemy ; nor dia he make any altmtion 



D hu orders when ilii.- Fronch, having ex- 
ended in line of barile, could be srca U\ 
number twentv-five snil of the line instead 
a. the attack was thus miide in 
Bft scminbling, disorderly mnnner, in which 
I- •even) of tie leading ships, being com- 
KvATBtivelf unBupported, were very roughly 
Bntndled. The English afterwardii succeeded 
n forming their Uau of battle parallel to thH 

■ FKncb) and fir a short time the action be- 
e general; but D'Estaing had no wish 

Xto tight it out. He had got Greiudn, and 
mtita result of the 6rgt shocic of the battle, by 
WdSnUing teveral of the English ships, s-jemed 
VsafBcicnt lo prevxnt any serious attempt at 
■'Its wcapture. So the French wore and stood 
flMck into the 1m.t. That they had had the 
Ibeat of the flebliug, sn far as it went, was 
Kc«rt&in; but tbeir neglecting to push their 
rjMlv&ntoge and their hoat^ withdrawal lef^ 
Vtliemwith no claim to victory. The entid 
f 'pin, however, remained with them, for Uyron 
L Snind himself too weak to Qttem(>l hi remiu . 
i tbe isliind, and with the greater part of his 
[ shattered fleet went back to St. Christopher's. 
~ie was lying there, in Baesoierre Boads, on 
J2 July, when U'E^taing made his nppesranee. 
L ^e French fleet was more numerous by o«e- 
I fouFtb than the English; but D'Estaing having 
K etAod in within random gunshot, wore, stood 
I out again, and disappeared. After this there 
I Memed no immt^diate prospect of any further 
I operations, and Byron, being in a weakly 
T ccateofheallh.and suffering from ' a nerioue 
I fe*-er,' availed himself of a provisional per- 
I iniBBion to return home, turning the command 
I over to l!ear-admiral Parker. He arrived 
n ED^Iand on 10 Oct. 1779. 
Byron was beyond quetition a brave man, 
I a good seaman, and an esteemed officer ; but 

■ nature hod not given him the qualiflca- 
I tions necessary for a great discoverer, and the 
I peculiarserriceinwhichso much of his time 
I w«ap«Med gave him no experience in the cnn- 
I duct of fleets. It is verv doubtful whethur 

Daw n R<iet extended in line of battle 
I befon> he saw the French fleet on the morning 
I (if 8 July 1770. .Ajiy knowledge which he 
1 may have had of naval tactics was purely 
I thoorccical, and when wanted in practice 
I lo*t itself, giving place to the untrained com- 
I bntivc instmet. That he wna not thoroughly 
I bcBlen &t Grenada was due to the incapacity 
I of bia antagonist, and not. lo any akill on his 
I put. It is said that, after the peace, he was 
I oflered tlio mmmaud in the Mediterranean, 
f Imt declined it, Ho had thus no further 
>mntoyment, and died vice-iidmirul of the 
irliitB on lU .\|ira 1786. A flue porlruil 
I by Reynold*, nnintod in 1759, the property- 
' of Wdlinm Bvron, ww eixhlhited at the 




OroBvenor Gallery in the loan 
Reynolds's works, 1883-4. 

He married in August 1748 SojJiia. 
ter of John Trevanniou of Carhaye in Uorn- 
wall, by whom be bud two sons and seven 
daughters, three of whom died in infaucy. 
Of the sons, the eldest, John, was &lher of , 
Lonl Byron the poet ; the second, Qeorgs 
Anson, captain in the navy, while In com- 
uiand of the Andromache frigate, hod the 
Lonour of bringing to Sir George Bodney 
intelligence of tie sailing of the Freiicb flesl 
from Slarlininue on 8 April 1782, and of 
thus contributmg to the decisive victory off 
Dominica four days later- 

[CharnoclcB Blog. Nav. v, 433 ; R.ilfe'H Nav. 
Biog. i. 60 ; Beatsoa's Xav. and Mil. Msmoirs ; 
Chcralier'n Hist, de la Mimno Franco pcndaat 
la Guerre de I'lndipendance AmiricninB.] 

J.K.L. 
BYRON, Sib THOMAS (J. 1044), eom- 
niander of the Prince of Wales's regiment 
during the civil war, was fifth son of Six 
John Bynm of Newstead, Nottingliamshire, 
by Anne, daughter of Sir Richard Molineujt 
of Sefton, Lancaabire, and brother of John, 
first Lord Byron [q. v.] Clarendon, who 
characterises bim as a ' vei^ valuable and 
experienced officer,' states that the Prince 
of Wales's regiment, ' the titular command 
whereof was under the Earl of Cumberland,' 
was ' conducted and governed ' by bim (Hit' 
^)jy(1849), App. 2, n. 5). Wood mentiona 
that a degree wad conferred on him at Oxford 
in 1043, but 'of what faculty' he 'knows 
not.' While in command of ^is regiment at 
the battle of Hopton Heath, near Stafford, 
10 March 1042-3, he was 80 severely wounded 
by a shot in the thigh aa to be compelled t« 
leavethe field {Ci.iSiissiiQV,Bittory, vi. SSI). 
' Sir Thomas liyron, at the bead of the princess 
regiment, charging their foot, broke in among 
them, but they having some troops of horsa 
near their foot fell upon hbn, and then ha 
rec«ived hishurt,bleed.ingso that he was not 
able to stay on the field* ('The Battaile on 
Hopton Heatb'). On 7 Dec. 1643 he was 
attacked in the street at Oxford by Captain 
Hurst of his own regiment, owingto a dispute 
aboutpay (DuGD4i.E,Z)iai^: CAitTB,i>»#r«, 
L 27, Tre^■o^ teUa the story to Ormonde). 
Hurst was shot on 14 Doc. Byron died of the 
wound on 5 Feb. 1643-1 (Dn'oniLB, Diary). 
He was buried on 9 Feb. 1643-4 in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford, ' on the left side of 
the ^ve of Wm. Lord Grsndison in a little 
isle joyniug on the south side of the choir 
I WooD,.f'o.ffi, ii. 42). By his wife Catherine, 
daughter of Henry Braine, he had two soi 
who preduceosud him. His wife was buri 
in Westminster Abbey tm 11 Feb. l<8>1&-%. 
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[Thoroton's Nottinghamshire (1707), ii. 284 ; 
CoUins's Peerage, ed. 1779, vii. 128-9 ; Wood's 
Fasti (Bliss), ii. 42 ; Foster's Peerage of the 
British Empire (1882), p. 106 ; information 
kindly supplied by Mr. C. H. Firth.] T. F. H. 

BYRTH, THOMAS, D.D. (179S-1849), 
scholar and divine, was the son of John 
Bvrth, of Irish descent, who married Mary 
Hobling, a member of an old Cornish family. 
He was bom at Plymouth Dock (now called 
Devonport) on 11 Sept. 1793, and received 
his early education m that town and at 
Launceston, under Bichard Cope, LL.D. For 
five years (1809-14) he served his appren- 
ticeship to the Cookworthys, well-known 
chemists and druggists in the west of Eng- 
land, and during tnat period started, with 
other young men, the * Plymouth Magazine,' 
which expired with its sixth number on 
19 Nov. 1814. After this he passed some 
years as a schoolmaster, but in 1818 he 
matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Hitherto he had been in sympathy with the 
Society of Friends, but on 21 Oct. 1819 he 
was baptised into the church of England at 
St. Andrew's Church, Plymouth. He took 
his degrees of B.A. and MA. in the spring 
of 1826, and was ordained to the curacy of 
Diptford, near Totnes, in April 1823, remain- 
ing there until 1826. After that he was at 
Oxford as a tutor, but this occupation ceased 
in 1827, when he became the incumbent of 
St. James, Latchford, near Warrington. In 
1834 he was appointed to the more important 
and more lucrative rectory of Wallasey in 
Cheshire, where he died on Sunday night, 
28 Oct. 1849, having preached two sermons 
that day. Dr. Byrth — he became B.D. on 
17 Oct. 1839 and took his degree of D.D. two 
days later — was an evangelical in religion 
and a whig in politics. His scholarship was 
thorough, and he was possessed of poetic taste 
and antiquarian enthusiasm. He published 
many sermons and addresses, and was engaged 
in controversy with the Rev. J. H. Thom on 
the unitarian interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. In 1848 he edited the sermons of the 
Rev. Thomas Tattershall, D.D., incumbent of 
St. Augustine's CJhurch, Liverpool, and pre- 
fixed to them a memoir of the author. His 
own * Remains/ with a memoir by the Rev. 
G. R. Moncreiff, were published in 1861, and 
a sermon on his death, preached by the Rev. 
John Tobin in St. John's Church, Liscard, on 
4 Nov. 1849, was published in the same year. 
He married on 19 June 1827 Mary Kingdom, 
eldest daughter of Dr. Stewart, and after 
Byrth's death a sum of 4,0(X)/. was collected 
for the widow and their seven children. She 
died 20 Feb. 1879, aged 80 The west window 



in the present Wallasey Church is filled with 
stainea glass in memory of Byrth. 

Zemoir by Rev. G-. R. Moncreiff; G-ent. Mag. 
3h 1850), p. 324 ; Ormerod's Cheshire (new 
id.\ ii. 478.] W. P. C. 

BYSSHE, SiB EDWARD (1616?- 
1679), Garter king of arms, the eldest son of 
Edward Bysshe of Burstow, Surrey, a bar- 
rister of Liincoln's Inn, by Mary, daughter 
of John Tumor of Ham, in the parish of 
Bletchingley in the same county, was bom at 
Smallfield, in the parish of Burstow, in or 
about 1616. His ancestors were lords oi 
the manors of Burstow and Home, and 
some of them owners also of the manor of 
Bysshe, or Bysshe Court, in Surrey. In 1633 
he became a commoner of Trinity College, 
Oxford, but before he took a degree he en- 
tered Lincoln's Inn, and was called to the 
bar. He was elected M.P. for Bletchingley 
to the parliament which met at Westmin- 
ster on 3 Nov. 1640, and afterwards taking 
the covenant, he was about 1643 made Qarter 
king of arms in the place of Sir John Boroush, 
who had followed the king to Oxford. On 
20 Oct. 1646 votes were passed in the House 
of Commons that Bysshe should be Garter 
king of arms, and likewise Clarenceux king 
of arms, that William Ryley should be Nor- 
roy king of arms, and that a committee 
should be appointed to regulate their fees 
(Whitblocke, Memorials^ 229). In 1654 he 
was chosen burgess for Reigate, Surrey, to 
serve in * the little parliament * which met 
at Westminster on 3 Sept. 1654, and he was 
returned as member for Gatton in the same 
county to the parliament which assembled on 
27 Jan. 1658-9. 

After the Restoration he was obliged to 
quit the office of Garter in favour of Sir Ed- 
ward Walker, but with difficulty he obtained 
a patent dated 10 March 1660-1 for the office 
01 Clarenceux king of arms. The latter office 
was void by the lunacv of Sir William Le 
Neve, and was given tofeysshe in considera- 
tion of his having during the usurpation pre- 
served the library of the CoUege of Anns. 
The appointment was made in spite of the 
remonstrances of Sir Edward Walker, who 
alleged that Bysshe had not only usurped, 
but maladministered the office of Garter, and 
that if he were created Clarenceux it would 
be in his power to confirm the grants of 
arms previously made by him {Addit, MS. 
22883). 

He received the honour of knighthood on 
20 April 1661 (P. Lb Nbvb, Pedigrees of 
the EmghtSj 135), and he was elected M.P. 
for Bletchingley to the parliament which 
met at Westminster on tne 8th of the fol- 



, lowing month. Uuting thnt parliament, 
■wbich lasled seventeen jenrs, he is said to 
have bucome a ponsiouer, mid to have re- 
I ceiv«d loot. eveiT session. Wood, who epenka 
r Ter^lmrahlyof BjaaheiBarsthBtaftt^obtain- 
[ ing his knisbthood ' he did nothing but de~ 
tnip&te, ana so continued worse and worse 
tin nu death,' which occurred in the parish 
\ of St-Pmil, CoventGttrden,onl5Dec. 1679. 
, was obscuKly buried late at night in 

thp church of St. Olave, Jewry. He mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of John Oreen of 
Boyshall, Essex, Ee^'eant'at-law. She sur- 
■rived him. He edited : 1. ' Nicolai Vptoni 
de Studio Militari Libri Quatuor. lohan. de 
Sodo Aureo TructaCus de Armis. Henrici 
^elinaiuii Aspilogia. Edoardua Bissseue e 
&>dicibus JUSS. primus public) juris fecit, 
nolisque illustrarit,' Lond. 1654, fol. Dedi- 
cated to John Selden. Tlie notes, onginally 
written in English hy Bysshe, were trans- 
lated into 1-atin hy David Whitford, an 
iieeted student of Christ Church, (Jxford. 
3. ' PalladiuB, do Oentibus Indite et Brag- 
muiibus. S. Ambrosius, de Moribus Brach- 
tnanoTum. Anonymus, de Bragmanibus,' 
liOnd. 1666, 4to. In Greek and Latin. Dedi- 

icat^ to Lord-chancellor Clarendon. At one 
time be contemplated wriling the ' Survey or 
Antiquities of the CountT of Surrey/ but the 
■worV never appeared, fiven Wood is con- 
(tmined to admit that Bysshe was during 
the Commonwealth period a "great encourager 
of learning and learned men,' and that he 
understood arms and armoury very well, 
though he ' could nerer endure to take pnius 
in genealogies.' A modem and lew preju- 
diced writer remarks that the praise of being 
a profound critic in the science of heraldry 
cannot justly be denied him. He is more 
karaed and more perspicuous than bis pre- 
(laceMors, and was the first who treated the 
subject as an antiquary and historian, en- 
dWTVuring to direst it of eKtmueous maltoc 
(DiLLlWAY, SeuTtee of Sfraldry in England, 

{Bttrfi Sussex Oeiiealogics, 160; Bnijley'g 
SuTfj, iT. 29S, 2B« . PublicaliauB of the Har- 
loiaaSiM riii. I3d; Manning and Bray's-Surrey, 
I ]. 293,ii. 2SA, 31B. Sle^Harl. MS. 813, lut. 40i 
L Addit. HtHS. 23883. 28660, 267^8. f. 13 A : Lnnsd. 
lUaau. ff. S6. M: Mode's Bibl. Hemldicn; ' 
■ HieholVa Lit. Anecd. iii. 612 ; Noble's College of 
lAjmi, SSfl, 239. 248. 2S0, 261. 364. 230; Lists \ 
Kef Hunbtfs of Pnrliunieot (official rrtuni), i. ' 
1 M3, SIO. 539 ; Sartey Archteological Collections, \ 
FKi. 381 ; Wnlis's XotitJH FHrliameataria. iii. 236, 
|«50, see, 3»3: Wood's Athenn Oxon. (Bliae), iii. 
y UI8.] T. C. 

BTSSHE, EDWARD (fi. 1712), miscel- 
[ laneous writer, describee himself as ' gent. 




on the title-pages of his books. Hi- prubably 
belonged to the Surrey family of (lie name 
[see Btsbhe, SiB Eiiwabd], but all that is 
posit ively known about him is that besought 
a livelihood as a literacy hack in London, In 
1702 appeared the book by which he is re- 
membered. Its title runs : ' The Art of Eng- 
lish Poetry : containing 1. Rules for Making 
Verses. II. A Dictionary of Rhymes. IILA 
collection of the most Natural, Agreeable, 
and Noble Thoughts, vit. Allusions, Similes, 
Descriptions, and Characters of Persons and 
Thin^; that aire to be found in the best 
English Poets.' Byssbe addresses his dedi- 
cation to 'Edmund Dunch, Esq., of LitCia 
Witt«nbam in Berkshire.' The first part of 
the volume is a business-like treatise on tba 
laws of English prosody, with illustrntions 
which prove Bysshe to nave been an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Dryden. The work waa 
extraordinarily popular ; a fifth edition waa 
issued in 1714; a seventh, 'corrected and 
enla:^,' in 1724; an eighth is dated 1737. 
In 1714 the second and third parts wera 
published separately under the title of ' The 
British Parnassus ; or a compleal Common 
Place-book of English Poetry (2 vols.), and 
this was reissued in 1718 with a new title- 
jage ('The Art of English Poetry, vols, the 
aii'and iv""'). Thomas Hood the younger 
reprinted Bygghe's 'Rules' as an appendix 
to bis ' Practical Guide to English versifi- 
cation ' in IB77. Bysshe also edited in 1712 
Sir Richard Bulelrode's 'Letters,' with a 
Ijiographical introduction and a dedication 
tuldressed to George, lord Cardigan. In the 
same year there appeared a translation by 
Bysshe of Xenophon's ' Memorabilia,' whica 
"was dedicated to Lord Ashbumham from 
• London, 24 Not. 171 1,' and was reissued in 
1758, 
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BYTHNER, VICTORINUS (1605 P- 

1670:-'), Hebrew gram mnrian, was a native 
of Poland. He became a member of the 
university of Oxford about 1635, and leo- 
lured on the Hebrew language in the great 
refectory at Christ Church until the out- 
break of the civil war. When Charles I 
fixed the headquarters of his army at Oxford 
in 1643, Bythner removed to Cambridge. 
He afterwards lived in London, but in ltt51 
we find him again professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford. About 1664 he retired into Com- 
"wull, and there practised medicine. The 
date of bis death is unknown. Bylhner's 
grammatical works, though written in curi- 
ously faulty IjBtin, are models of lucid and 
compact arrangement, and continued long in 
use. His Hebrew grammar, published in 
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1638 uoder the title 'LtiiKnA Eniclitorum,' I don, 16S0), which is a gnunmatical uulyBis 
■was Beveral times reprinted. An edition of of every word in the Hebrew psalter. An 
thiB work wu publiBhed by Dr. Heasej in English translBtion of this boot, by T. Dee, 
1S53, accompanied by the autbor'a ' Insti- was published in 1836, and a second edition 
tutio Chaldaica ' (first printed in 1650). Of of this translation appeared in ■£• 
Bythner's other writings, the most important [Wood'BAthemeOion.,ed. Bliss, nHp6; WH. 
ishis'LyraPropheticaDaridisR^is (Lon-lE^rtonl32l,f. lOe.] H. B. 
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OABAiran^ RUDOLPH (1762-1839), 
architect, was bom at Aix-lai-Chapelle in 
1762. He came to England early in life, and 
settled in London, vtiere he was employed 
n the construction of several theatres. He 
med the arrangements of the sta^ of 

y Lane Theatre, the Royal Circus, , 

Is called the Surrey Theatre, 1805 
(burnt down 30-1 Jan. 1865), and the Co- 
bourg Theatre, 1818. He was the inventor of 
the roof known by his name, besides a number 
of machines, &c. He died in Mount Gardens, 
Lambeth, on 6 Feb. 1839. 

[B«dgiaTe'a Diet, of Artists; Oent. Uag. 
(IS8»), i. S^9.] C. H. 

OABBELL, BENJAMIN BOND (1781- 
1874), patron of art, fourth son of George 
Oabbell, apothecary, of 17 Wigmore Street, 
London, l^ Mary, daughter of Thomas Bliss, 
astronomer tojai, was bom in Vere Street, 
London, in 1/81, educated at Westm meter 
School, and matriculated from Oriel College, 
Oxford, 19 June 18O0, 'ared 17;' thence 
he micrated to Exeter College on 25 Feb. 
1801, but left the university in 1803 without 
a degree. He was called to the bar, at 
Middle Temple, 9 Feb. 1816, when he i 
the Western and Somerset circuilB. In 1850 
he became a bencher of his inn. On 11 Aug. 
1846 he entered parliament, in the conserva- 
tive interest, as member for St. Albans, and 
in the following year, on 11 July, was re- 
turned for Boston, which he represented till 
31 March 1857. He was a staunch sup- 
porter of proteatant principles, and was in 
favour of very great alterations in the then 
existing poor laws; he opposed the grant to 
Maynooth, and, according to Dod's 'Parlia- 
mentary Companion,' 'was anxious to pro- 
mote the improvement of the social, moral, 
and mental condition of the industriout 
classes.' 

Cabbell was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society 19 Jan. 1837, wasamagistrate forNor- 
folk, Middlesex, and Westminster, and served 
as high sheriff for the first^named counU* in 
1854. He was president of the City of Lon- 
donGeneral Pension Society, a vice-president 



of the Royal Literary Fund, t 
Lock Hoepital, and sub-treasurerto the Infant 
Orphan Asylum. He was also a sealous and 
influential mason, bein^ a trustee of the 



His country residence was at Cramer Hall, 
Norfolk, and to Cromer and its neighbour- 
hood he was a munificent benefactor, having 
defrayed the cost of building a lifeboat for 
the town, besides presenting a considerable 
piece of land for the purposes of a cemetery. 

He was widely known as an art patron. 
He became a member of the Artists' Benevo- 
lent Fund, 1824, aided in obtaining a charter 
of incorporation for the society in 1827, and 
contributed 20^. towards the preliminary 
expenses. He died at 39 Chape! Street, 
Marylebone Road, London, 9 Dec. 1874, in 
his 94th year. 

[Solicitor'aJonrnal, lBDec.1874, p. 128;I--ir 
Times. 19 Dec. 1874, p. 124 ; Pje's Piitronage of 
British Art. lS4fi, pp. 3ES, 36S, with portrait; 
Times, 11 Dec. 1874. p. 10.] G. C. B. 

CABOT, SEBASTIAN (1474-1557), cos- 
mographer and cartographer, was the second 
son of John Cabot, a Venetian pilot, who 
afterwards settled in Bristol as a merchant, 
probably as early as 1472, and who, after 
having made discoveries on the east coast of 
North America, assisted by his sons Sebastian, 
Lewes, and Sancto, is supposed to have died 
in liristol about 1498. 

Sebastian Cabot has recently been described 
I as the ' Sphinx of North American history 
I for over three hundred years' (WiseoR, iii. 
32). A confusion between himself and his 
father on the part of many of his recent bio- 
I graphers has been the main cause of their 
i perplexity. This error can be avoided by a 
cautious use of the materials found in the 
j pages of Peter Martyr ( Anglerius), Ramusio, 
, Eden, and Hakluyt, checked by comparisons 
] with the letters patent granted by Henry \Tl 
I to the elder Cabot and his sons, 1496-8. 

Recent writers have injudiciously rejected 
the old tradition that referred Sebastian 
I Cabot's birthplace to Bristol in &voiir of a 



leomp&TBtJvelyi 

f Sebastian's life, iidierLted from his father, 
l-iTM the finding of ' a new passage ' to Catbay 
■ or Tanmia, perhaps Tainau, by the north or 
Inonh-eaet CU'eise, p. 193). At the age of 
p fortj-eight jesrs or thereabout, having re- 
r ceiTed no encouragemtnt in Spain, Suba«tian 
[ endesvoured-toftecuretheallentionofGaspar 
I Oontarini, the ^'enetian amboseKdor, whom 
,t VuUadoIid in 1532, in order that 
I'tho ackeme «buuld be brought before the 
Vtouncil of ten in Venice. If we ate to be- 
B^ere the amba^^adoi, Cabot at a secret in- 
Hterview by nighl endeavoured to gain his ear 
*'f Hying, ' Siffnor ambassulor, per dirre il 
" 'unaquia Venelia,ina6iminutritoinIn- 
TiL'{IlARBiBSi!,p. 34S). AsEumingCoQ- 
's report lo be correct, Cabot's motive for 
ratiating hioitelf in so obvious that the 
w must bu rvgarded as a mere display 
, mat ic finesse. AUhough negotiations 
re reopened as late a.sl3Sept. 1551, Cabot j 
r ventnred to Venice in the interval of 
e years to substantiate his claims 
' ' " ' In short, ■ 



sphere' (lUxcsio, Eden's trans. foL 366) 
A glance at the movements of John Cabot 
in Spain and Italy after 1476 servea to show 
that these tno accounts refer to the last 
journey of his parents (about 1493) &om 
Venice to Bristol vii London while Se- 
bastian was a minor In his eighteenth year 
(of. Fos BoFKicE, i. 28). 

Early in 1496 we find the name of Sobaa- , 
tiati Cabot asaocialed witli those of his father^] 
and two brothers in the following petition 
to Henry VTl : ' Please it your highness of 
your moste noble and haboundant Clrace tO' 
erant unto John Cabotto, cJteien of Venes, 
liewes, Sebastyan, and Sancto, his scmneye, 
your gracious letteres pstentes . . . accordmg 
to the tenour hereafter ensuvng,' which waa 
to commission them to wul ior the discovery 
of islands, countries, jtC, which were then 
unknown to all chiistians. Tbera letters 
patent were granted on o March 1496. 
V'ith this commission John Cabot and hig 
sous set sail from Bristol in llie spring of 
the following year with two ships, one of 
n'hich was named the Matthew, which re- 
sulted in the discovery of the new-found 
his latest . hmde of Cape Breton Island and Ifova 



r shown and admitted .._.., 

mpher ' thai all the alleged facts were ' Scotia on St. John's day 1497. On 3 Feb. 

. BS a pretext and a blind waa on both i 149H letters patent were granted, in the 

a avowed' (Wimbob, Hi. 31"). The old of John Cabot only, for a second expedition 
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dition is in favour of Bristol, which Cabot 

motive for claiming falsely. Eden, 

) old friend of Cabot, while translating 

. 404 of vol. i. of G. B. Ramusio's ' f 

lavigatione ' of 1550 for his own ' Decades 

B I566,twoyeBrB before Cabot's death, weni 

It of his way to refute a similar story t( 

'« which be found in his text. It 

^ il note Eden writes: 'Sebastian 

Iwt toidd me that he was borne in Brystowe, 

d that at iiii. yeare owld he was carried 

a father to Venice, and so returned 

into England with his father afli 

taync Teoree, wherby be was thought I 

?e bin \»m in Venice ' (fol. 255). 

aretwuinterestin^accountaof Sehas- 
Qt'a early years which read as follows : 
, 'Sebasti*nCabote,aVenelianbome,whom 
fyel but in moner an infante, his parentea 
with them into England, havying 
I to resort thither for trade of mar- 
9, OS is the moner of the Venetians 
B no parte of the worlde vnsearehed 

lieriche9fle'(PBTB»MiBITE(ANHLB- 

K 8 Dec. bk. vi. Eden's trans, fol. 118). 

FVbes my father departed from Venice 

my yeues since to dwell in Englaude lo 

* V the trade of marchaundie?. be took me 

I to the eilie of London whyle I 

yona, yet having neverthelease sum 

« of letters of hnmanitie and of the 



the field of his first discoveries; the fleet 
of five ships set sail early in the summer 
and was expected to return towards Septem- 
ber. According to Baimondo di Soncino, 
who wrote on 18 Dec. 1497. these discoveriea 
were recorded by John Cabot on a map, and 
also on a globe, which are now lost (Wbibb, 
p. 19'i). ^othingia known of the termination 
of this second voyage, and from this period 
the history of John Cabot ceases, 

It is much to be feared, from the am- 
biguous and often contradictory accounts of , 
the voyagesof 1497 to 1490 in contemporary 
chronicles, that nearly if not ail the dis- 
coveries that are usually assigned to Sebas- 
tian Cabot are really those of hia father. 
According to Stow (p. 862) Sebastian (P) 
Cabot ' made a voyage with two ships in the 
14th yeare of Henry VH,' or 1499. If this 
U the voyage referred lo by Peter Martyr 
(Eden, p, 119), Lopes de Oomara (it. 318), 
and Qalvano, he, or more probably his father, 
must have sailed along the coast of Labrador 
al most up lo latitude 60° north and have re- ' 
turned along the coast of Baccalos, or New- 
foundland, thence almost out of sight of 
land down to latitude 30°, whence he steered | 
for England. The descriptions of the regions 
explore! apply to no portion of the I'nited 
States, but only to the coasts of Cape Breton 
Island and Nova Scotia, as laid down upon 
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the famous map of 1544 noticed below (cf. 
Weisb, p. 202). Of the nature of these 
discoyeries nothing is known. There were 
other expeditions to Newfoundland set forth 
by the Bristol merchants Nicholas Thorn the 
elder and Eliot, assisted by Portugese, from 
1501 to 1505| but there is no eyidence that 
Sebastian Cabot was in any way connected 
with them ; on the contrary, according to a 
contemporary manuscript hitherto unnoticed 
by Cabot's bioffraphers, ' Sebastyan . . . was 
neyer in that fiina [i.e. Newfoundland] him- 
self, and made report of many things only 
as he heard his father and other men speke 
in times past ' (Hebbebt, i. 411). We hear 
nothing more of him for the next dozen 
years, during which period he was doubtless 
well employed in the study of the accounts 
of the discoyeries of Columbus and his fol- 
lowers. His fame as a cartographer had 
already attracted the notice of Henry VIlI, 
for we read in the king's exchequer accounts 
in May 1512: 'Paid Sebastian Tabot (sic 
Cabot), making of a carde of Gascoigne and 
Guyon (Guienne), 20*.* (Brit. Mus, Add, 
MS. 21481). Feeling, howeyer, dissatisfied 
at the want of encouragement from the king, 
at the instance of Lord Willoughby he went 
to Spain in the following autumn, and en- 
tered the seryice of King Ferdinand the 
Catholic as cartographer, and a member of 
the council of the New Indies, with the rank 
of captain, at a yearly salary of 50,000 mara- 
vedis. He was ordered to remain in Seyille 
in readiness for any work that might be 
assigned to him. Before the close of tne year 
he married Catalina Medrano, eyidently a 
Spaniard (NAyABRBTE, ii. 698). On 18 Noy. 
1515 Cabot figures as one of the cosmogra- 
phers who met to define the rights of the 
Spanish crown to the Moluccas (ib. iii. 319). 
A!bout this period he was directed to prepare 
for a yoyage of discoyery towards the north- 
west. According to Peter Martyr, 'this 
yoyaffe * was * appointed to bee begunne in 
Marcn in the yeare next folio wynge, being 
the yeare of Chryst, 1516* (Eden, p. 119). 
But this and other projects were frustrated 
by the death of Ferdinand on 23 Jan. pre- 
vious, and by the jealous conduct of Cardmal 
Ximenes as regent, which led to Cabot's re- 
turn to England towards the end of the 
year (Fox Boukjte, i. 42). 

This brings us to the well-known story 
of the disputed yoyage of Cabot with Sir 
Thomas Perte about the year 1517. The 
sole authority for this yoyage is Eden, in his 
* Treatyse of Newe India. In the dedication 
he writes : * Kyng Henry the Vill about the 
same yere of his raygne, furnished and sent 
forth certen shippes under the gouemance 



of Sebastian Cabot, yet liying (1553), and 
one Syr Thomas Perte, whose laynt heart 
was the cause that that yiage took none 
efibct.* Hakluyt in 1589, in his eagerness to 
confirm Eden^ story, had the misfortune, 
through a printer's error in * Kamusio * (iii. 
204), to associate it with an incident in a 
yoyage now known to be that of John Rut 
(Itotz ?), correctly recorded in Oyiedo's earlier 
work of 1535 (cap. xiii. fol. 161 ) under its true 
date of 1527. Hence the confusion, which 
has led not only to the rejection of Eden^ 
story, but also of Cabot's own statement that 
he was in England in 1517 or thereabouts. 
In Contarini's despatch quoted aboye, Cabot, 
on the Christmas eye of 1522, is reported to 
haye said, * Now it so happened that when in 
England some three years ago, unless I err. 
Cardinal Wolsey ofiered me high terms if I 
would sail with an armada of his on a yoy- 
age of discoyery; the vessels were almost 
reiady, and they had got together 30,000 
ducats for their outfit.' Observing that he 
could not do so without the emperor's leave, 
he adds : * I wrote to the emperor by no 
means to give me leave to serve the King of 
England . . . and that on the contrary he 
should recaU me forthwith ' (Miscell. FhUo- 
bibhn Soc. ii. 15). Although Cabot may 
have exaggerated the purport of a chance 
conversation with Wolsey, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that he was in England 
probably till the close of 1519. That he 
knew Perte is also probable, as the latter 
was of an old Bristol family (cf. Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 29866). A careful review of all 
the known facts relating to this much-dis- 
puted yoyage serves to show that it is highly 
probable that Henry VIH, through Wolsey, 
took advantage of Cabot's temporary stay m 
England at tnis period to request him to 
organise a small expedition, which * tooke 
none effect,' or perhaps did not even leave 
our shores, either through the timidity or 
jealousy of Perte, who at this period was a 
yeoman of the crown and overseer of ballast- 
ing ships in the Thames (Brewer, vol. ii. 
pt. ii. p. 110, and Norden, p. 39). A second 
visit by Cabot, and a second failure of a voy- 
age in 1519, as suggested by Harrisse (p. 116), 
evidently refer to the same story. On 6 May 
1519 Cabot was appointed pilot-major to 
Charles V when he returned to Spain. From 
this period up to the time of his interview 
with Contarini in 1522 he appears to have 
been employed in making researches in refe- 
rence to the variation of the needle first ob- 
served by Columbus. In the spring of 1524 
he attended the conference of Badaios as an 
expert on behalf of the emperor, wnich ter^ 
minated in assigning the Moluccas to Spain, 
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1 Brazil to Portugal. In April 1526 he 
s appointed to the commana of an expe- 
ion to Braiil. He visited the river and 
joining dJEtricl of La Plats, and founded 
L lort Bt San Salvador, spending nearly four 
1 aitempling to lay the foundations 
f the Spaniah conquest of South Auorica. 

*" ipt was such a failure, that on his 

Spain in August 1530 he was im- 
soDed for nearlj a year, and afterwards 
mdemned by the council of the Indies to 
two years' baaishment to Oran in Africa for 
mismBnaeement and excesses committed 
during the course of the expedition. He, 
however, returned to Seville in June 1533, 
and waa soon reinstated in his former posi- 
tion. Afl remarked bv Oviedo, Cahot was 
' a good person, and skilfiil in his office of 
coantographT, and making a map of the 
whole world in plane or in a spherical form, 
but it is not the same thing to command and 
gDvem people as to point a quadrant or an 
astrolabe' (ii. 168). For the next eleven 
yean his duties as examiner of pilots in the 
Contractation House at Seville were varied 
by several voyaffea too unimportant to dwell 
npon (Edeh, p.^66), and in compiling mat«- 
nals for his mmous mappetnonde. The ori- 
ginal of this famous map was drawn on 
parchment, and illuminated with rold and 
ooIouTs. The last that was heard of the 1 
nuuiiiscript was the sale of it at the decease 
if Juan ae Ovando, president of the Council 
if the Indies, in September 1575. Another 
ft of it was afterwards engraved, appar- 
a three different states; the first in 
tlie second edition, dated 1549. and 
i by NiehoUs Cliytraeua (Kochhoff) in 
8; a third one, ' cut by Clement Adams 
v.], which in his day was to be seen in 
s privie gallery at Westminster, and in 
many otlier ancient merchants' houses.' Of 
these the only one preserved (o us is the 
unique example which was discovered in 
^OeiToanyin lt>44,and whichisnowsodisIin- 
d an exhibit Ju the Galerie de O^ogra- 
le of the Biblioth^ue Nationalo iu Paris. 
'm projected in piano on an ellipse with a 
gituunal axis of 39 inches, ana a parallel 
. B of 44 inches, engraveil and coloured. 
I hetn the following inscription; 'Sebas- 
1 Oftboto capitan, y piloto mayor de la 
,C.C> m. del Imperador don Carlos quinto . . . 
'"t> esta figura eitensa en piano, anno de 
. J.C. 1644.' There are legends on the 
f both in Latin and Spanish, the latter 
corrupted at the hands of a Fleming. 
} probably printed at Antwerp, the 
nsal oentre of the production of geographi- 
kl works at tliis period. It embodies not 
■tly Cabot's discoveries in South America, 




and those of his father in North America, 
but aliio those of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards down to his day. It served aa 
the mode! for all the general majw of the 
world afterwards published in Italy, and also 
for the well-known 'Typus orbis terrnrum' 
by Abraham Ortelius of Antwerp, so often 
reproduced by Hakluyt and others down to 
the end of the sixteenth century, Cabot's 
la.st official act as pilot-major to Charles V 
was the exercise of his censorsliip upon 
Pedro Medina's ' Arte de Kauegar,' \ aUado- 
lid, 1544, fol. 

Shortly after the death of Henry VllI 
(28Jan.l647],CBbol received tempting offers 
from friends iu England to tronstur his ser- 
vices to the country of his birth. That no 
time was lost in accepting them is proved by 
the following minute of the privy council of 
Edward VI under date of 9 Oct. 1547 : ' Mr. 
Pflckham had warrant for 100 li for the 
transporting of cine Shabot (sic), a pilot, to 
come out of Hispain to serve and inonbit iu 
England.' According to Strype (Ji. i. 296), 
he oncemoreseltledinhisnative town, Bris- 
tol. In the following January he was awarded 
a pension of 106/, 13». id. by the year during 
his life (Rtmbk, xv. 181). No sooner had 
this news reached the ears of the Emperor 
Charles at Brussels, than he somewhat im- 
periously, through the English ambassador 
there, conveyed to the privy council in Eng- 
land his desire that ' Sebsalian, grand pilot 
of the emperor's Indies, then iu England, be 
sent over to Spwn as a very necessary man 
for the emperor, whose senant he was, and 
had a pension of him' (STBypi;,/ue. dt.) Un 
21 April 1550 the privy council in England 
n''plied, ' that as for Sebastian Cahot, ne of 
himself refused to go either into Spain or to 
the emperor, and that be bein^ of tliat mind, 
aod the King of England's subject, no reason 
ur equity would that he should be forci'd or 
compelled to go against his will ' (Sari. MS. 
523. foL 6). This application was renewed 
in the reign of Queen Mary on 9 Sept, 1568, 
but without result. Hakluyt. records (lii, 
pref^ that King Edward, in addition to his 
pension, advanced him to he grand pilot of 
England. This, however, is an error, ns no 
mention is made of it in either of the three 
patents relating to his penaon. This hono- 
rary office was first created for Stephen 
Borough [q, v,] in 1563. Important work 
was soon found for Csbot, in addition to 
a general supervision of the maritime af- 
fairs of the country. He was called upon to 
settle the lung growing disputes that had 
almostreached their height between the mer- 
chants of the steelyard, a colony of German 
traders of the Haneeatic League, and the mer- 
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chants of London, who for a long period had 
suffered from the monopolies exercised by 
the former. For his good offices on this 
occasion Cabot was awarded by the crown 
in March 1651 a farther gratuity of 200/. 
(Stktpb, II. ii. 76). 

This brings us to the crowning work of 
Cabot's career. He was not the discoverer 
of North America — an honour never claimed 
for him by his contemporaries or the chronicles 
of the sixteenth century — but he was the first 
governor of the Merchant Adventurers, and 
founder of a new era in the history of com- 
merce and British merchant shipping. Hav- 
ing brought to so successfid an issue the 
steelyard grievances, Cabot's further advice 
was sought by * certain grave citizens of Lon- 
don ' for the removal of the great stagnation 
in trade resulting from the disturbed and 
warlike state of the continent. * After much 
speech and conference together/ the mer- 
chants were induced by him to make an effort 

* for the searche and disco verie of the northern 
part of the world by sea to open a way and 
passage to Cathay by theNorth'East.' Cabot's 
advice was adopted, and the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers was formed and in- 
corporated on 18 Dec. 1651, with Cabot as 
governor for life. In May 1663 a fleet of three 
vessels was prepared, and set forth under the 
supervision of Cabot, with Sir H. Willoughby 
for admiral, and R. Chancellor for chief pilot. 
The first results of this expedition were the 
accidental discovery of Russia by the latter 
in the following August, and the opening up 
five years later oy Ant. Jenkinson of the first 
English trade across the Caspian Sea to Cen- 
tral Asia. Although Cabot's pension had been 
renewed to him by Queen Mary on 27 Nov. 
1555, the tide in Cabot's affairs appears to have 
reached its height in the latest sketch of him 
afforded us in the account of the setting forth 
of the Searchthrift in the adventurers third 
voyage to Russia in May 1556. Stephen 
Borough writes : * The ^ood old gentleman. 
Master Cabot, accompamed with divers gen- 
tlemen and gentlewomen,' went to Gravesend 
to inspect the ship previous to its departure. 

* Master Cabot,' adds Borough, * gave to the 
poor most liberal alms, wishing them to pray 
lor the good fortune and prosperous success 
of the Searchthrift ; and then, at the sign of 
the Christopher, he and his friends ban- 
queted, and made me and them that were in 
the company great cheer ; and, for very joy 
that he had to see the towardness of our in- 
tended discovery, he entered into the dance 
himself among the rest of the young and 
lustv company ; which being ended, he and 
his mends departed, most gently commend- 
ing us to the governance of Almighty God * 



(Hakluyt, i. 274). Within a week of King 
Philip's entry into London on 27 May 1667, 
Cabot was called upon to resign his pension, 
only to be allowed to share it two days later 
with William Worthin^on, perhaps out of 
royal spite for withdrawing hmiseli from the 
service of Spain. Concerning the date and 
place of Cabot's death we have no informa- 
tion, but there is evidence of a negative 
character from which it may safely be in- 
ferred that he was already dead soon after 
the middle of 1667. The only account of 
Cabot's death on record is by his friend Eden, 
who writes : ' Sebastian Caoot, on his death- 
bed, told me that he had the knowledge [of 
the art of finding longitude] by divine reve- 
lation, yet so that he myght not teach any 
man. But I think that tne goode olde man, 
in that extreme age, somewhat doted, and 
had not yet, even in the article of death, 
vtterly shaken of (sic) all worldly vayne 
glorie ' (J. Taisnibbub, Book concerning l^a- 
vigation. Translated by R. Eden, London, 
n. &,— circa 1674). 

With the exception of the engraved map of 
1644 and its facsimile, natural size, executed 
by M. Jomard, no literary relics of Cabot are 
extant. All that Bristol has to show as a relic 
is what is known as the Dun Cow, the rib of a 
cow whale preserved in the western entrance 
of St. Mary Redcliffe Church, supposed to 
have been placed there in 1497 as a trophy of 
Cabot's discovery of Newfoundland (Arrow- 
smith, pp. 100, 255). A street near the church 
is still known as Cathay. There was formerly 
a portrait of Cabot in the time of James I in 
the kinff's private gallery at Whitehall. This, 
or anotner copy of it, was discovered in Scot- 
land in 1792 by Mr. C. J. Harford of Bristol, 
who purchased it some years later. It was 
afterwards purchased by Mr. R. Biddle, the 
author of the memoir 01 Cabot, but was de- 
stroyed by fire with his mansion at Pitts- 
burg in 1845. It bore the following inscrip- 
tion : ' Effigies Sebastiani Caboti filii Johanis 
Caboti Veneti, militis aurati primi invetoris 
TerrsB Novsb sub Henrico VII, Anglise Rege.' 
An engraving of it was made for Seyers's 
'Memoirs' (ii. 208). Cabot is here repre- 
sented with a pair of compasses and a globe, 
dressed in his fur robe and gold chain, be- 
lieved to be his official dress as governor of 
the Merchant Adventurers. To this day, in 
the Saba della Scudo in the ducal palace 
(Venice), there is a full-length portrait of 
Sebastian Cabot, copied (in the year 1768) 
apparently from a picture attributed to Hol- 
bem. It bears an additional inscription aa 
foUows : * Henricus VH AngliieRex Joannem 
Cabotam et Sebastianum Filium . . . Hac 
spe amissa eo tamen navigatore Terra nova 



detecta Bt Floridn uromontorium ' (PAiVo- , 
UMoH Soc Mucfll. a. a5). 
r [Arbor's First Tbres EDglinh Books on Ame- ' 
^Qk, IBBo \ Arrovsmith and Spenr'i DirtioniUT I 
f BtiMol. 1884; liiddlB'B Hemoir of Sebostiui | 
, 1831 ; Bourne's En^ish Seamen Bader . 
■ Tvdon, 1888; Btewer's Leltf rs and PivpoTB 
VHenrj VUI, 1870; Eden's Trust js<^ of Neve 
bdia, ISfiS; Edsn's Decades of the Tieve\ 
■ocUlei \bh& (Mcalsa Taunierinfm); Hoklnyt's ' 
[caiUkdNsTigationi, lfiS9-l60a; UomMc's 
lit Sibwitten CiiLot, Pans, 1882 ; Herbert's I 
T* Lirrr? CoDiponies of LondoD, 1837; Jo- 
'■ Lee SloDuments dg la Oeogmphie, Paris, ' 
912, No. XX. -, SaTBrTEte'a Biblioltrca Markima 
' ~ 1, aiiidrjd, 1S31 i NIchoUs's Remarknbie 
kof Sebiuitiaii Cnbot, IBGS; Norden's Specu- , 
n BritBDCiK, Middlnes, 1603,- Oriedo's Bit- 
a. Qeneiml de iDdiai, Seriltii, 1635; Bumu- ' 
tV» Suvigationi, vol, i. Venice, ISSO; liymer'l 
•-'-*, 1741, vol. IV.; Sejere's Mt-moircs of 
, 1821-3; Sterens'a Sebnetmn Cabot— 
inCHbat-O! BoatoQ, 1870; Strjpe's Eccloa. 
I, Oxfold, L822; Tniinicr's Book concerning 
„ «. by Eden, n.d. (droi 1671) ; 

Jfeiiw'a DiBooTcrita nf America tu 1525, N»w 
Pork. 1684: Winsor's NnrmlWe and Cnticiil 
7 of AJntri™. vols. ii. jii. i», BcHtoa, 1885; 
1 Arcb»i]Dgu, rol. xJiii. 1870; Notes 
I Qiuri«. 2ad ser. V. 1. 151. 103, 263. 235, 
i. 48. 126,388, Sthscr. iii. 488, ir. 64, 
k40a; Penn<r Cjclop«dia; Twi», in Niiuticat 
" g.voLxlT. 18T8; Cbeney, in Fbilobiblon Sod. 
Nelbniu. vol, ii. 1858 ; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
U4S1. 39SS8. UrtI. 625. For b few ndditioDol 
Frtnch and Itnlinn antboriiius cf. Hurrisse, pp. 
US, 376.] C. H. C. 

OADDICK, RICHARD, D.D. (1740- 
18J9), Hebraist, was educated at Christ 
%iutJi College, Oxford, and took the degree 
S B.A. on n June 1776, and that of M.A. 
S. In Ihe lall^r jenr he pub- 
1 a finittU Hebrew grammar, which IB 
innccursle aiid inconveiiienlly arranged, 
a an advertiEemant prefixed to this vo- 
>, it appears that be hud preriously i»- 
an edition of the gospeb iu Hebrew. 
B 1799-l»m he published an edition of the 
■-"--aw New Teatrunent, in 3 vols. ,Thia 
I corrected n.>priDt of the translation 
ibUsbed by G. Robvnson iu 1641, which 
I BubeUaliallf identical with Uutter'a ver- 
iDn of 1599. Caddick's edition -n-aa issued 
■DnUaneousIv in two forma, rix. separately, 
rleaied with the authorised English 
ioti. Ill 1805 it was reprinted, inter- 
'ilh thpOreekond the Latin Vulgate 
wpU as the English. In 1902 Cad- 
( publiehi^d three sermons, the titles of 
'True ChriBtiwiily,' 'Pence ihe 
ir«ppiiiesa,' and 'Couneel for 
In fiiOG ho issued propostJa for 



printing by subscription n, Hebrew and Eng- 
tish edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
on annotated edition of the Did mid Jiew 
Testaments in Hebrew and English, and ' A 
Volume of Sermons preached in the Parish 
Churches in and about the Cities of Loudon 
and Westminster from 1780 to 1804.' , It 
does not appear, however, that any of these 
works were aclually publiihed. During the 
laet forty years of his life ho resided in or 
near London — in Whitehall, at Islington, and 
at Futham, where he died on 30 May 1819. 
The obituary in the ' Gentleman's Mugaiine ' 
gi-»es him the title of D.D., but he did not 
obtain this degree either from his own uni- 
versity or from that of Cambridge. 

[GeDt. Mag. Izxxix. pt. i. 687, 865; List of 
Graduates of Oxford Uiiivetaity.] H. B. 

CADE, JOHN (d. 1460), rebel, commonly 
caJIed Jack Cade, was an Irishman bv birch, 
and is spoken of as a young man at the time 
of his rebellion ; but nothing is known of his 
persona! history' till a year before that date. 
He was then hying in the household of Sir 
Thomas Dacre in 8ubs*!I, but was obliged 
suddenly to leave it and abjure the realm 
for the murder of a woman who was with 
child. He fled to France and served for a 
short time in the war against England, but 
within a few months ventured to return, and 
apparently settled in Kent, taking the name 
of Aylmer to conceal his identity, and giving 
himself out as a physician. In this chu- 
racter he gained so much credit as to marry 
a squire's dsuKhter.'ofTaundede,' which may 
perhaps be Tandridge, in Surrey ; and the 
next thing we know of bim is that in 1450, 
' 8^b' l>eseen in scarlet,' he became leader 
0? the commons in Kent when they rose in 
rebellion against the extortion;} pntctii«d by 
the king's otlicers. 

Recent rustarches have shown that this 
rebelliou was a much more formidable thing 
than older historians lead us to suppose. It 
was by no means an outbreak of ' the filth 
and scum of Geut.' No nobleman, indeed, 
appears openly to have taken part in it, and 
OQly one knigtit ; but apparently the greater 
part of the gentry, with the mayors of imviis 
and the constables of the different hundreds, 
rose along with the rebels. The men were 
summoned as if by lawfid authority, and iu 
many districts it is clear that all who n 
capable of bearing arms joined in the move- 
m.eDt. It was not a democratic rising. Ac- 
cording to Fabyan the people cbo»e a captain 
to whom they gave the name of Morlin— 
and professed to consider him a 
of the Duke of York ; ' but of n , . 
the chronicler, 'ho wM named Jack Cade.' 
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Gascoigne, another writer of that age, says 
he was descended from Koger Mortimer, a 
bastard {Loci e Libro Veritatumy p. 190). It 
is, however, by no means certain that Cade 
was the captain originally chosen ; for one 
contemporary authority recently brought to 
light distinctly says that he was not (Grb- 
GOBY, Collections of a London Citizen, p. 191, 
Camden Soc.) In any case it is clear that 
the ringleaders desired to give the movement 
the appearance of being supported by men 
of distinguished birth, and to suggest that 
their captain was connected with the fEunily 
of the Duke of York. It is, moreover, ad- 
mitted by the chroniclers that the captain 
chosen performed his part so far well that he 
established good discipline, and, as it is said, 
* kept the people wondrously together.' This 
we should scarcely expect of an audacious 
adventurer such as we have described, and 
as a matter of fact Cade certainly did not 
do so after he entered London. So that we 
are the more inclined to believe that the 
original leader disappeared before the insur- 
gents reached the capital, and that the cool 
audacity of Cade served the purpose of the 
other leaders well in concealing his defection 
or loss. 

The rebellion first broke out about Whit- 
suntide in the latter part of May. The rebels 
encamped upon Blackheath on 1 June, where 
they 'made a field diked and staked well 
about, as it had been in the land of war.' 
The king (Henrv VI) suddenly dissolved 
parliament, whicn had been holaing its sit- 
tings before him at Leicester, and came to 
London on the 6th. He sent a deputation of 
lords, spiritual and temporal, to know the 
demands of the rebels, who replied by their 
captain that they desired the removal of cer- 
tain traitors who had too much influence in 
his council. On this orders were sent that 
every loyal man should avoid the field, and 
the King prepared to march against them in 
person. The host obeyed the proclaniation 
so far that they retreated to Sevenoaks in 
the night. Next morning the king and his 
lords rode through London in their best array, 
and set out against the retreating host with 
a following of 10,000 men. They encamped 
on the ground vacated by the insurgents, 
against whom they sent on a detachment 
under Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother 
William. But the result was disastrous ; for 
after a severe conflict these forces were de- 
bated, and both the Staffbrds slain. The 
news spread consternation in the royal camp 
at Blackheath. Many of the king's council 
had previously urged that a favourable answer 
should be given to the insurgents, and they 
now protested that they would openly take 



part with them unless Lord Say were placed 
m custody. The king was obliged to yield. 
Lord Say was committed to the Tower, and 
the royal army returned to London. A few 
days later the king thought it prudent to re- 
move to Kenil worth, and all resistance to the 
rebels was abandoned. They accordingly pre- 
pared to enter the city. And this was the time, 
according to Gregory, that another captain 
took the place of the first, pretending to be 
the same. If so, the first may have been slain 
at Sevenoaks, and the fact of his death con- 
cealed. Indeed, the first action recorded of 
the leader which seems really characteristic of 
an adventurer occurred on the field of Seven- 
oaks itself; where, as we learn from Fabyan, 
the captain arrayed himself in the apparel of 
the vanquished *knight. Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford, ' and did on him his bryganders set with 
gilt nails, and his salet and ffilt spurs.' Under 
him the host again occupied Blackheath from 
St. Peter's day, 29 June, to 1 July, when 
they entered Southwark. At Blackneath he 
kept up the reputation for discipline which 
the captain had already established by be- 
heading a petty captain named Parys for 
disregard of his orders. Meanwhile a party 
within the common council had opened ne- 
gotiations with him, and he had given a pass- 
port under his sign-manual to Thomas Cooke, 
draper, to come and go between them. He 
also made use of Cooke as his agent in the 
city, and gave him written instructions to 
compel the Lombards and other foreign mer- 
chants to furnish him with armour and wea- 
pons, six horses fully equipped, and 1,000 
marks of ready money. * And if this our 
demand be not observed and done,' so ran 
the instructions, * we shall have the heads of 
as many as we can get of them.' 

Cade was doubtless encouraged by the 
knowledge that the citizens were mostly in 
his favour. The common council had just 
ventured to depose an alderman by name 
Philip Malpas, whom they had been com- 
pelled to elect two years before at the re- 
commendation of the court. On 2 July they 
were convoked by the mayor to take mea- 
sures for resisting the rebels; but a large ma- 
jority voted that they should be received into 
the city, and an alderman named Robert 
Home, fishmonger, who strongly opposed the 

Eroposal, was committed to prison. Cade 
ad taken up his quarters at the White Hart 
in Southwark ; but that same afternoon he 
and his followers entered the city. After 
they had passed the drawbridge on London 
IBridge he hewed the ropes asunder. He rode 
in procession through tne streets and struck 
his sword on London stone, saying, * Now 
is Mortimer lord of this city ; ' but still keep- 



II hm t^huracter for good discipliDe hn 
proolamuIionE in tlie king^ name 
t robbery and extortion, 'showed his 
to the mayor for the ordering of his 
',' luid returned to Southwark for tho 
Next day (Friday, 3 July) lie again 
i the oitv, caused Lord Say to be 
n tlie Tower, and bad him ar- 
i before the mayor and other justices 
teOulldhall. The unfortunate nobleman 
be tried by his peers ; but a body 
1 aent hv the captain took him from 
e officers and hurried him to the standard 
I Cheap, where they beheaded him before 
B WPS fully shriven. About the same time 
"""iam Crowmer, sheriff of Kent, Say's 
n-law, who was execrated as the instru- 
. of extortionate taxation, was seized 
d brought to Mile End, where he was be- 
" ' i in Cade's presence. The heads of 
id Crowmer were then carried through 
rei-ts upon poles and made to hiss each 
Another victim, named Bailey, who 
ks also beheaded that day on a charge of 
ancy, was believed to have been put 
h by Cade's orders simply because he 
. old acquaintance, who might harte 
med his impoature. 
'X was but a tntling addition to these ex- 
ses that Cade alao robbed the house of 
> unpopular Fliilip Malpas. That night 
e returned ngain to SoutWork, and i ' 
ne back ts before, dined i 



rare now seriously alarmed for the 

of property ; and the mayor and 

I took counsel with Lord Scales and 

itlbew Gough, to whom the king, when 

retired to Kenilworth, had entrusted the 

of the Tower. As Cade withdrew 

ire into Southwork for the night, it 

determined not to let him enter the city 

Next day, 6 July, was a Sundar, and 

apparenlly made noeffort to do so, though 

was no open show of opposition. He 

t« have hod some difficulties with his 

men, and caused one, William Hawar- 

i common thief, who had been hia chief 

lillor, to be beheaded in Southwark 

'am Worcester says in Smithfield, hut 

tly by mistake. Compare FAarAN). 

evenmg the mayor and citiiens, with 

ce under Matthew Gough, occupied Lon- 

Bridge to prevent the Kentish men rc- 

nteringtnecity. Code at once called hia men 

urns, and set upon the citixens so fiiriouslv 

it ho drove them from the Southwark end 

■ the bridge to the drawbridge in the centre. 

[#f midnight the drawbridge was set on 

by lh» insurgents, and many of the 



citisens were slain or drowned. T!ie vete- 
raji Matthew Oough himself perished in the 
conflict. Before this Cade bad broken open 
the EJng's Bench and Marahnlsea prisons, 
aad the released prisoners came gladly to hia 
aid. All night the battle rushed between the 
drawbridge and the bulwark at the bridge 
foot in Southwark, till about nine in the 
morning the Kentish men gave way, and both 
sides being exhausted a truce was agreed on 
foT some hours. 

The opportunity was sei/edby the iBoding 
members of the council to terminat« disorders 
byan amnesty. CardinalKemp.archlHshop of 
York, the chancellor, with Archbishop Stnf- 
foid of Canterbury, who had only recently 
resigned the chancellorship, and Waynfleet, 
bishop of Winchester, held a conference with 
Cade in St. Margaret's Church, Southwark, at 
which terms weri; arranged, and two general 
pardons were afterwards sent by the chan- 
cellor, one for Cade himself and the other 
for his followers. The men eagerly availed 
themselveii of the general pardon ; but unfor- 
tunately the other, Deing made out in the name 
of Mortimer, was invalid. It was not, how- 
ever, till about a week later that the captain's 
real name appears to have been discovered ; 
and meonwlule, trusting to the security of his 
pardim, he seems to have remained in South- 
witrk till the Sih. He had, however, taken 
care to secure nquantity of booty in aborge, 
and have it conveyed b^ water to Rochester, 
whither he htmseu repaired on the Sth.pasa- 
his way tlirough Dartford, and rais- 
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tinued at Rochester for two days, and went 
on to Queenborough, where he and his fol- 
lowers attempted to capture the castle, but 
were resisted by Sir Roger Chamberlain. 
On the 12th a proclamation was issued 
B^inst him, in which he was for the first 
time named John Cade, and a reward of 
1,000 marks was offered to any one who 
would bring him to the king olive or dead. 
He now perceived that the game was de- 
sperate, and escaped in disguise towards the 
woody country about Lewes. Hut one Alex- 
ander Iden, 'a squire of Kent,' who had 

after, appointed sheriff 
place of the murdered Crowmer, pursued him 
to the neighbourhood of Heathfield in Sussex, 
where he found him on 13 July in a garden, 
and took him prisoner, hut not without u 
struggle, in which Cade received a mortal 
wound. He was put into a cart by his captt 
and conveyed up to London, but died by the 
way. On the following morning, Monday 
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It was taken to the King's Bench prison, 
■wlii'iv it lay from that dnv till the evening 
of Thursday the lath. Then it was beheaded 
and quartered, and the remains were conveyecl 
upon a hurdle through the streeto, the head 
Testing between the breasts. First from the 
■fcin^B bench they made 1 he round of South- 
'wark, then passed over London Bridge to 
Newgate. Finntly theheadwastakenanditet 
upon London Bridge, and of thefour quarters 
one was delivered to the constable of the 
tundred of Blackheath. The other three 
"Were sent to the cities of Norwich, Salis- 
lury, and Gloucester for public eihibition. 

Many questions have arisen in connection 
-with Cade's rebellion, and especially with 
regard to his personality, which it is — ' 



MVt, 



■T with eoiifldeace. One recent 



writer questions the fact of his supposed low 
birth, on the ground that an act of attainder 
was passed against him after the rebel- 
lion, But his marriage with the daughter 
of an English squire might have given him 
some landed property.or at leastsome rever- 
sionary interest, which would fully account 
for the passing of such nn act. It is remarked 
also that the name of Cada was not uncom- 
mon in Sussex, in the neighbourhood of 
Heathfield, where he was taken. There is 
no certainty, however, that the name of Cade 
descended to him from his father any more 
than that of Mortimer. In official records 
as well as chronicles he is declared to have 
lieen an Irishman, and his real origin was 
probably obscure. A point of more impor- 
t»nc<! as regards the political significance of 
the rising is whether there was any under- 
standing, as commonly supposed, between 
Cade and the Duke of York. If there was, 
it must be owned that Cade was a moat iin- 
fiuthful ally, for among tlie hooty^ which he 
seiied during the rebellion were jewels be- 
longing to the duke, for which the king 
afterwards ordered the latter to be recom- 
pensed f-o the value of 114/. (Devon, lime 
%>lUi, 467-8). 

[ Falijan's Ch ronicle ; Wyrcestor's Annates, 
4T0-2 (at end of Hearae's Liber Niger) ; Eogliah 
Chmnicla. ed. J. 8. Daviea (Camd. Roc.), 64-7; 
CollECtiona of aLondon Ciliien (Ciiind.Soc),I90- 
194 ; Three Fifteenth-cpnturj ChroniL-les (Camd, 
Soc.), 68-8, S4 ; Paston Lottem (Gairdner'a ed.), 
i. 133-6: liolls of Parliament, v. 224; Devon's 
Lane RulU. 486-72, 476 : Hnll'a Chronicle (ed. 
ISOS). 220-2; Unlinshcd (ed. 1587). iii. B32; 
MJiB'BLettoFS,2ndBerie9.i, 113; Orridgo's Blus- 
tratipna of Jack Cade's Rebellion.] J. G. 

CADE, JOHN (1734-18013), antiquary, 
was bom in January 17.14, at Darlington, 
where he was educated at the free grammar 
school. Entering the house of B wholesale 



linendraper in London, he in a few years 
was promoted to the first position in the 
counting-house, and subsequently became a 
lartner in a branch of the concern at Dublin. 
Having obtained a sufficient competency, he 
retired from business, and occupied himself 
with antiquarian studies. He collected il- 
lustrations for a copy of Bishop Gibson's edi- 
tion of Camden's ' Britannia,' and also sup- 
plied Gough with many corrections for his 
edition. He sent to Nichols 'Some Conjec- 
tures on the Formation of Peat-mosses in the 
mountainous parts of the Counties of Durham, 
Northumberland, 5:c~,' printed in the 'Gentle- 
man's Magaiine,' lii. 967. Though not a 
member of the Society of Antiquaries, he 
contributed several papers to their ' ArcUfBO- 
logi a,'includiDg'Conj ectures concemingsome 
nnJescribed Roman Eoada and other Anti- 
quities in the County of Durham,' vii. 74 ; 
'A Letter from Rev. Ih-. Sharp, Archdeacon 
of Northumberland, to Mr. Cade,' i6. 82 : 
' Conjectures on the name of the Roman 
Station Vinovium or Birchesler,' 16. ix. S7fl ; 
and ' Some Observations on the Roman Sta- 
tion of Cataractunium, with an account of 
the Antiquities in the neighbourhood of Piers- 
bridge and Gainford ; in a letter to Richard 
Gough, Esq,,' Hi. x. 64. He diedat Gainford 
10 I^c. 180Q, and was buried at Darlington. 
[Nichols's Lit. Anecd. viii. 313-38; Gent. 
Mag. vol. kxvi. pL ii. p. 1253.] T. F. H. 

CADE or CADDY, L-iFRENCE (JL 

1583), a catholic seminarist, was a gentleman 
of a good family, and received his education 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, but does not 
appear to have graduated. Chi becoming a 
Roman catholic he went abroad, and was 
admitted into the English College of Douay 
on 11 Juou 1578. Soon after his return to 
England he was apprehended, and being un- 
willing to answer such questions as were 
put to him, he was committed to the Tower. 
His relatives and fnends brought him hack 
to the church of England, and in 1581 he 
recanted at St. Paul's Cross and regained his 
liberty, but before long he returned to the 
catholic religion, and in April 1588 he was 
preparing himself for admit^sion among the 
Carmeliles at Paris. The 'Palinodia' wluch 
he publislied at thin period is printed in 
Brii^ewater's ' Conoertatio EcclesiEB Catho- 
licaj in Anglia.' Dodd states that he ' was 
very instrumental in moderating the fiuy of 
John Nicols, who, having also been astudent 
at Home, had prevaricated, and not only pub- 
lished several scandalous libels against the 
catholics abroad, but was contriving to do 
that party all the mischief he could by turn- 
ing priest-catcher.' 



^ 



(Briil^vater'«Concertalio(lsae-9i).iii,223. 
1 334-8; Dodd's Church Hisl, ti, 157; Keport 
r of the Appn>lienaiDD nnd ImprieonmeDt of John 
IXioolB, 18,24; Addit. M3.6SS€,tia'l; Cooper's 
I AtlieiiB Ccmtsb. i. IJil ; Di&riei) of (he English 
I CoUcgB, DoBAy, pp. 142, 323-S, 368 ; Letten 
ikod Hemorials of Cord. AUen, 177, 182, ISS, 
] 188.] T. C. 

OADE, SALUSBURY, MJ3. (1660?- 
1720), pliysieian, was bom in Kent about 
1660. He WM of Trinilv College, Oxford, 
and graduated M.D, in 1691, having been 
kdmitted a licentiate of the OoUege of 
KiyBieianH three years preyiouHlT. He was 
elected B fellow in 1694, and 'was twice 
censor, He was appointed phvsician to St, 
Ewtholomew's Hospital on 14 Oct. 1708, 
and hell the oiBce till his death, on 22 Dec. 
1720. He lived at Greenwich till he obtained 
tiis appointment, and thenceforward in the 
Old l&ile;. A Latin letter of Cade's, dated 
8 Bept. 1716, on the treatment of small-pox, 
u printed in Robert Freind's folio edition of 
Dr. John Freind's ' Worlts' f London, 1733), 
It Bbows him to have hod a lai^ experience 
of the diseaae. He makes the interesting ob- 
eervation that, he had never known a case of 
luematiiria in small-poi survive the sixteenth 
day from the eruption, and his remarks 
treatment are enlightened. Hie name is mei i 
with aagiving official sanction to books pub- ■ 
liahed during his censorship, and in the "Pliar- 
macopoiia Pauperum ' of 1718 a prescription 
of his (or a powder to be t&ken internally 
fitr skin diseases is preserved. It was called 
Pulvia ■fithiopicuE, and consisted of one part 
of Bthiopic mineral to two of crude antimony. 
[Hnnk'a Coll. of Phys. i, ftlO; Maniucript 
JonnwU St. B«rthaloiiiew'B Hospital ; oTignaal 
priolfd liKt« of fellows at College of FhTsieiiiQB ; 
St. BartholoraowB Hwrpita! Reports, ix. 987.] 

CADELL (d. 909), king of Ceredigion and 
L afterwords of Powyn, was one of the six war- 
I like sons of Rhndri Mawr, the most powerful 
I of the early W.-lsh king)!. If wb can trust 
' ■« authority, he was Rhodri'a eldest son, 
received as his patrimony Geredieion, 
I with ihp palace at Dinevwr, and an ovurlord- 
I ship over nis other brothers. In bT7 Rhodri 
" * riain by the Saxons, and Cadell entered 
I upon his turbulent reign. In conjunction 
I with Us brothers he ravac^ and devastated 
I thJii neighbouring states olDyvedandBreeh- 
I ^iog U> mich purpose that the latter gladly 
I Me«pt«d the help of King AlA^ against a 
1 ne&reruidmoreterriblefoeCAssEB, JV. ir,S. 
I 4W S.0,) Not long after the sons of Ithodri 
I werccompelledthemBeh-estobecome Alired'a 
n (P 885. Mr. J. H. Green's ' Conquest of 



England,' p, Ifi.'i, dates thi' submission of the 
bouse of Rhodri in 897), The harmony 
between the brothers did not long survive 
their defeat. In 894 Anarawd, the king of 
Owynedd, joined the English iaadevastating 
inroad into Cadi'tl's territory, and burnt ro- 
morselessly alt the houses and com in Dyved 
nnd Ystrad Towy (Annalei OamiriiB, <^axa- 
Hart Brnf). Soon after Rliodri'a death Cadell 
■a said to have driveahis brother Mervyn out 
of Powys and adde<l it to his jiossessions 
iChcentian Brut, 87«) i but as Morwii coa- 
tinued alive until 903 (^n, Cambr. MS. B), 
»nd was still styled king of Powys ( ffMyTiWail 
£rtit, which puts his death in 892), it is velT 
improbable that a lasting conquest was e^, 
fected. Anyhow, as Anuvwd continued tOi 
reign in Gwynedd, Cadell certainly was notj' 
as the ' G-wentian Brut ' asserts, thus mad*'' 
kino' over all Wales. Indeed, it is oi 
bablethat Anarawd was the elder of 
of Rhodri. Besides civil feuds and Saxon 
invasions the period of Cadell's reign was sig- 
nalised by repeated invasions of the ' black 
pagans,' as the Welsh called the Irish Danea, . 
which culminated in 906 in the destructioa' 
of St. David's. Three years afterwards Caddl'l 
died (909 A, C.M3.A,S07 B. !/T.,9Q0 Gamr, 
tiim B.y Threeof hissonaare muntionud bj 
the clironicles, Howel, Ciydog, and Meuru;. 
Of these the eldest became Cadell's euccessor, 
and was celebrated as Howel Dtia, the wisest 
and best of the Welsh kings. 

[AnnnleB Cnmbrite: Brut, y Tywjsoiji. 
Asser's Vita £lfredi : and the later and 1 
tmstwnrthy Gweniinn Brut (Cumbrian Arthreo- 
logical Aieodntion).] T. F. T. 

CADELL id. 9431, a Welsh prince, waa 
1 of Arthvael, the son of Ilywel. He 



I 



appears tn have been lord of sc 
Morgonwg, and perhaps, like Arthvai'l, of 
cantreds of Gwent as well. He died' I 



of poison in 943, according 
Cambrise;' in 941 according to the ' Brut y 
Tj'vrvsogion,' The less trustworthy ' Gwen- 
tian ^rut,' which speaks with some authority 
for the part of Wales governed by Cadell, 



In 933 King .-Elhelstan subdued all 
the Welsh princes, and on his death in 940 
Cadell Joined Idwal Voel and his brother in 
their effort, to throw off the English yoke, 
Od this account Cadell was slain bv tba 
Saxons ' through treachery and ambush',' It 
is ijuite clear that South-east ^^'ales wu 
dunngthis period closely subject to the West 
Saxon kings, and there is nothing improbable 
in the story. Cadell, eon of Arthvael, king 
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of Gwent, is mentioned in the * Liber Landa- 
vensis' (p. 481) as approving and consenting 
to the pardon of a certain Llywarch, son of 
Cadwgan, by Bishop Gulfrid of Llandaff. 

[Authorities cited in the text.] T. F. T. 

CADELL (d. 1176), a South Welsh nrince, 
the son of Gruffudd, the son of Rhys, tne son 
of Tewdwr, succeeded, though perhaps jointly 
with his younger brothers, Anarawd, Mare- 
dudd, and Rhys, to the limited and precarious 
rule of those parts of Ceredigion and the yale 
of Towy which his father had managed to 
save from the Norman marchers ( 1 137 ) . Fa- 
voured by the anarchy of Stephen's reign, 
which prevented the possibility of direct Emr- 
Ush intervention, a^ involved Robert of 
Gloucester, the lord of Glamorgan, in weigh- 
tier business than the extension of his Welsh 
dominions, CadelFs rule commenced under 
fortunate auspices. The return of Gruffudd 
to the old palace of the kings of Deheubarth 
at Dinevwr prepared the way for this, and his 
own assumption of the title of king after it 
had become unusual among the South Welsh 
reguli illustrates his importance. The silence 
of the chroniclers suggests that the first years 
of CadelUs government were peaceful. They 
were marked by an alliance with Owain Gwy- 
nedd. This alliance led in 1138 to a joint 
expedition of Cadell and his brother Anarawd, 
and of Owain and his brother Cadwaladr, with 
a fleet of Irish Danes against Aberteiv (Car- 
digan), a town in the possession of the Nor- 
mans. Even the murder of Anarawd by Cad- 
waladr could not break the alliance, as Owain 
expelled his brother from Ceredigion to punish 
the crime (1143). In 1145 {Annales Cam- 
hrite; 114c7 Brut 1/ Tywysagion) Cadell and 
his brothers ventured on a general attack on 
the French castles which dominated the vale 
of Towy. The capture of Dinweileir, Earl 
Gilbert of Clarets stronghold (Dinevwr itself, 
according to the * Gwentian 6rut '), was fol- 
lowed by the conquest, after a severe struggle, 
of the important fortress of Carmarthen. 
While the young Maredudd repulsed an at- 
tempt of the colonists of Soutn Pembroke- 
shire to regain that castle, the capture of 
Llanstephan, commanding the mouth of the 
Towy, and the seizure of Gwyddgrug by a 
night surprise, completed the conquest of the 
valley. Next year (1148 A. C. ; 1146 B. y T,) 
the brothers marched against the castle of 
Gwvs ; but the intervention of Howel, son of 
Owiin Gwynedd, in favour of the Normans, 
sufficiently accounted, as the native chronicler 
thought, lor the failure of the assailants (B, 
y T.y MS. D). But the continued possession 
of Carmarthen, ' the ornament ana strength 
of Cadeirs kingdom,* in 1152 (1153 A, C. ; 



1149 B. y T,) shows that the * French ' were 
permanently checked by the Welsh king's ex- 
ploits. In the same year Cadell's devastation 
of Kidwelly threatened the English settle- 
ments in Gower ; but soon afterwards his arms 
were diverted to the reconquest of Ceredigion, 
the old patrimony of the lords of Dinevwr, 
from Owain Gwynedd and his house. The 
first attack resulted in the capture of the 
country south of the Aeron, and next year 
the three brothers completed its entire con- 
quest, save one castle. Llanrhystyd, Cad- 
waladr's lately built stronghold, was taken 
after a severe struggle, but soon after regained 
by Howel, son of Owain (1158), though the 
neighbouring castle of Ystradmeurig was re- 
paired and held for the sons of Grufiudd ap 
Rhys. This was the last of Cadell's exploits. 
Not long after he fell, when out hunting, into 
an ambush prepared by the French or Fle- 
mings of Tenby, and was left by them * half 
dead and cruelly bruised ' (the ' Gwentian 
Brut ' says the English of GK)wer laid the 
snare). This disaster apparency incapaci- 
tated him for the wild lire of a Welsh cnief- 
tain. Henceforth Maredudd and Rhys alone 
carried on the war with French and North 
Welshmen. A few years later Cadell left 
his dominions to his brothers and went on 
pagrimage to Rome (1152 B, y T.; 1157 
A, C.) He returned in safety and continued 
a life remarkably long for his age and coun- 
try until 1175 (B.y T. ; 1177 Gwentian B,\ 
when he died in the abbey of Strata Florida, 
where he had already assumed the monastic 
habit. 

[Annales Cambrise (Rolls Ser.); Brut y Ty- 
wysogion (Rolls Ser.) ; Gwentian Brut (Camb. 
Arch. Soc.)] T. F. T. 

CADELL, FRANCIS (1822-1879), Aus- 
tralian explorer, son of H. F. Cadell, was bom 
at Cockenzie, near Prestonpans, February 
1822, and, after a somewhat brief education 
in Edinburgh and Germany, became in his 
fourteenth year a midshipman in the service 
of the East India Company. The vessel in 
which he sailed being afterwards chartered 
by government as a transport, the lad took 
an active part in the first Chinese war, 1840- 
1841, being present at the siege of Canton, the 
capture of Amoy, Ningpo, &c., and winning 
honours as well as prize-money. When only 
twenty-two he obtained the command of a 
ship. He devoted the intervals between his 
voya^s to obtaining a practical knowledge 
of shipbuilding and of the construction of 
the marine steam-engine in the shipbuilding 
yards of the Tyne and the workshops of the 
Clyde. On paying a visit to Australia in 
1848, his attention being directed to the 



scheme, Sir Henry Young, then governor 
of South Auetralia, offered a bonus of 4,000/. 
' for th» Brat two iron stciunerB, of not 1(»8 
ihui 40 horse-power and of not moru than 
t ft. draught of water wlicn loaded, that 
*""uld suecessfitlly navigats! the Murray 
n the town of Qoolwa to the junction of 
wDnrling river. Cadell,r«turmng to Au»- 
" 'n 1850, and being encouraged by Sir 
Voung, set about determining the 

^^ ji of lie opening up of the Murray. 

B« started from Melbourne with a canvas 
boat carried on a packboroe, and, arriving 
at Swan Hill station, on the Upper Murray, 
launched his bark upon the waters of the 
preat itream, and, vrith four gold-diggers as 
Us companions, commenced a voyage oimany 
hundred miles. His examination of the river 
eonvinced htm that there would be little 
difficulty in navigating it with 
his repreBontations aa this en 
TiTaftn Adelaide led 



Gundagui, on the Murrumbidgee river, a 
it distant 3,000 miles from the sea and in 
very heart of New South Wales, In the 
louowing year ho proceeded up the Darling 
river OS for as Mount Murchiaon. Largely 
as Cadell's labours contributed to the da- 
valopmeut of the resources of the colony of 
AuBtralia, be himself derived very little sub- 
etantialreward&omtbem. Thesumsgranted 
in aid of his eiploralions ware utterly inade- 
quate to cover the expenses incurre<C and in 
his eagerness to serve the public hia attention 
wasdistraotedfromcommercialpurauits. The 
Murray Steam Navigation Compa 



the Murray Steam Navigation Company, 
■ ' ly promoted by bimBelf and Mr, William 
jgtiusband, for some years chief secretary 
,th Australia. The firat Bteamship of 
) company's fleet was called the Lady 
iiBta, after the wife of the governor. 
jB up the Murray, 25 Aug. ISTiS, 
wxmmpani'ed"by the Eureka barge, she was 
commanded by Cadell, and hud as visitors 
Sir Henry and I.ndy Young. The Lady Au- 
gusta reached Swan Ilill on 17 Sept., a dis- 
tance of 1,300 miles from her starting-point, 
and returned thence with the first cargo of 
wool that had been floated on the Murmj. 
At a banquet given to Sir Henty Young in 
Adelaide, a gold candelabrum of the value of 
900 guineas, with a commemorative inscrip- 
tion, was handed to Cadell. At the some 
time three gold medals were struck by order 
jtthele^lature of South Australia, and one 
'bem given to Cadell {Uliatrated London 
M, U Fob. 1S5S, p. 173, and 11 Aug, 
16, p, 17fi), He continued for some time 
I run his vessel on the Murray, a higher 
. the river being attained at each 
._ . 'otrip. His company then purchased 
I other steamers, tto Albury and the 
idagai. In one of these, m October 
S, lie reached the town of Albury, on the 
s Hurray, a point 1,740 miles from the 
m. In 1860 he explored the Edward 
r, witiclit brvDching out of the Murray, 
1 il lower down after a course of 600 
During 18C» he succeeded, after a 
■| voyage, in rendiing the town of 



of o 



founder, having lost all his money, retired 
into the bush and began life ogainas a settler 
on a small station near Mount Murchison, on 
the Darling. 

In November 1867, when exploring in 
South Australia, he discovered the mouth of 
the river Roper and a tract of fine pastoral 
country, in latitude 14° S, The concurrence 
of itad Beasons and misfortunes induced him 
at last to undertake a trading voyage to the 
Spiee Islands. In his schooner, the Oem, 
fitted with auiiUary steam-power, he was on 
a passage from Amboyna to the Kei Islands, 
when he was murdered by hia rmw. whn 
afterwards sank the vessel. This t 
which put 1 

took place 

[Anthony Forstsr'a South Austtnlia (186S), 

K. 6ft-74; Heatoa's AuatrulUn Dictionair of 
un, p. 30, and port ii, p. gs : Oaro a Week 
(1803). viii. 687-70 ; Tim™, 7 Nov. 1879, p. 5.1 
G. C. B. 

CADELL, JESSIE (1844-1884), no- 
velist and orientalist, was bom in Scotland 
23 Aug. 1844, and at an early age accom- 
panied ber husband, an ofEcer in the army, 
to India. She resided chiefly at Peshawur, 
and embodied her observations of frontier 
life in a pleasing novel, ' Ida Craven ' (1876). 
One of the principal characters in this work, 
a loyal Maliommedan officer, is drawn from 
personal observalion, and is nn instructive 
as well as an interesting study. To while 
away the tedium of cantonment hfe, Mrs, 
Cadell made herself mistress of Persian, and 
upon her return to Eopland after the death 
of her husband devoted herself eepecially to 
tha study of Omar Kliayyam, the astronomer- 
poet of Persia. Without seeking to compete 
with Mr. Fitigorald's splendid paraphrase in 
its ovm line, Mrs. Cadell contemplated a com- 
plete edition and a more accurate transla- 
tion. She visited numerous pubhc libraries in 
quest of manuscripts, and embodied aportion 
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of her researches in an article in * Fraser's 
Magazine * for May 1879, on which Bodenstedt, 
when publishing ms own German translation, 
bestowed the highest praise, without any idea 
that he was cnticising the production of a 
female writer. It is to be hoped that her 
collections may yet be made serviceable. She 
was prevented from carrying out her inten- 
tion by the decline of her health, and she 
died at Florence on 17 June 1884. *She 
was,' the * Athenaeum ' truly said, * a brave, 
frank, true woman, bright and animated in 
the midst of sickness and trouble, disinte- 
restedly attached to whatever was good and 
excellent, a devoted mother, a staunch and 
sympathising Mend.' 

[Athenaeum, 28 June 1884 ; private informa- 
tion.] R. G-. 

CADELL, ROBERT (1788-1849), pub- 
lisher, was a cadet of the family of Cadell of 
Cockenzie, East Lothian, and bom there on 
16 Dec. 1788. About the age of nineteen he 
entered the publishing house of Archibald 
Constable & Co., of Edinburgh ^aee Con- 
stable, Abcuibaxd], becoming m 1811 a 
partner, and in 1812 the sole partner of Con- 
stable, whose daughter he married in 1817. 
She died a year an;erwards (he married a se- 
cond time in 1821), and with her death began 
frequent disagreements between the two part- 
ners, Cadell being cautious and frugal. Con- 
stable lavish ana enterprising to rashness. 
They agreed, however, as to the value of the 
firm 8 connection with Walter Scott, to whom 
Cadell, in the absence of his partner, once 
offered 1,000/. for an unwritten drama — 
' HalidonHill.' During the commercial crisis 
of 1825-6, which brought the house of Con- 
stable to the ground, each partner desired to 
separate from the other, and to retain for 
himself the connection with Scott, in whose 

* Diary' for 24 Jan. 1825 occurs the remark, 
' Constable without Cadell is like getting the 
clock without the pendulum, the one having 
the ingenuity, the other the caution of the 
business.' Cadell's advice led Scott to reject 
a proposal of Constable's for the relief of the 
firm from its difficulties, which would have 
involved him in heavy pecuniary liabilities 
without averting either the ruin of the firm 
or Scott's consequent bankruptcy. In his 

* Diary,' 18 Dec. 1825, Scott speaks gratefully 
of Cadell, who had brought good news and 
shown deep feeling. After the failure of the 
firm. Constable and Cadell dissolved partner- 
ship. Scott adhered to Cadell, who was the 
sole publisher of his subsequent novels, and 
their relationship became one of confiden- 
tial intimacy. They resolved to unite in 
purchasing the property in the novels, from 



* Waverley ' to * Quentin Durward,' with a 
majority of the shares in the poetical works, 
and determined to issue a uniform edition of 
the 'Waverley Novels,' with new prefaces 
and notes by the author. The copyrights 
were purchased for 8,500/. The publication 
of the ' author's edition ' began in 1827, and 
was most successful. Cadell persuaded Scott 
not to issue a fourth 'Malachi Malagrowther ' 
letter against parliamentary reform, partly 
on the ground that it might endaiiger the 
success of that edition of Uie novels. Scott 
made his will in Cadell's house in Edinburgh, 
and entrusted it to Cadell's keeping. Lock- 
hart speaks of Cadell's ' delicate and watch- 
ful attention ' to Scott during his later years. 
He accompanied Scott in his final journey 
from London to Edinbiirgh and Abbotsford 
in July 1832. 

After Scott's death, the balance of his 
debts, through his partnership with the Bal- 
lantynes, was a0,000/. In 1833 Cadell made 
('very handsomely,' Lockhart says) the 
offer, which was accepted, to settle at once 
with Scott's creditors on receiving as his sole 
security the right to the profits accruing from 
Scott's copyrights and bterary remains until 
this new liabuity to himself should be dis- 
charged. Restricting his operations almost 
exclusively to the publication of Scott's 
works, he issued, witn great success, an edi- 
tion of the * Waverley Novels,' 48 vols. 1830- 
1834, and in 1842-7 (12 vols.) the Abbots- 
ford edition,which was elaborately illustrated, 
and on the production of which he is said to 
have expended iOfiOOL Of a cheap * people's ' 
edition 70,000 copies, it is said, were sold. 
In 1847 there remained due to Cadell a con- 
siderable sum, and to other creditors on 
Scott's estate the greater part of an old 
debt for money raised on the nouse and lands 
of Abbotsford. Cadell offered to relieve 
the guardians of Sir Walter Scott's grand- 
daughter from all their liabilities to himself 
and to the mortgagees of Abbotsford, on the 
transfer to him of the family's remaining 
rights in Scott's works, together seemingly 
with the future profits of Loekhart's * Life of 
Scott.' Another stipulation was that Lock- 
hart should execute for him an abridgment 
of that bio^phy, and only gratitude to 
Cadell for his conduct in the wnole business 
induced Lockhart to perform the task. The 
possessor of a handsome estate in land, and 
of considerable personal property, Cadell died 
on 20 Jan. 1849 at Ratho House, Midlothian, 
from which he was driven to his place of 
business in St. Andrew Square, Edinburjg^h, 
every morning at nine, with such punctuality, 
that the inhabitants of the district traversed 
knew the time by the appearance of 'the 




Batbo coacli.' Lockliai'i characterises him 
■s ' a cool, inflesibli' specim^D nf the iia- 
tionol chariLcter,' uid (Balianripie Humbvi; 
haudltd, 1837) m 'one of the mo«t acute 

[Lockhsrt'B Life of Rcolt. ed. 1B60, luul the 
I8TI rcpriat of tail »bridgment of it, 181S; 
Thomaa Constal'le'B Archibald Connslile nnd 
IUBl4tBnU7CorTespandBDce.l8T3;B< Chambers's 
Biog. Diet, uf EtmneDl Scottnneo, 1S6S, art. 
'Archibald Consbible;' Andersoti's Scottish Na- 
lion, 1SS3; AtheDBum. 27 Jan. 1B49.] F. E. 

CADELL, THOMAS, the elder (1742- 
1802), bookEeitet and publisher, wiw bom of 
poor parents in Wine Street, Bristol, in 1742. 
In 1758 he was upprenticed to the ^eat 
Londoa bookseller and publisher, Andretv 
Uillof, of the Strand. Cudell soon proved 
Micapacit;: in 1766 he became Millars part- 
ner, arid in 1707 took over the business alto- 
gether. He followed Millar's example of 
treating authors liberally, fuUj maintained 
the reputation of the publishing; bouw, and 
brought out the best books of tlie daj. lEo- 
bertaoa, Gibbon, and Blackstone were an 
tlie writers whose works he publitJied, 
Cadell waa intimate with Dr. Johuaoi 
whom he offered a large sum of money for a 
volume of 'Devotional Exercises,' which was 
declined * &am motives of the aiiicereat mo- 
desty' (NiOBOLs, Lit. Anecdotei, a. 65i2). 
Cadell was one of the original metnbers of the 
fiunous dining club of booksellers which met 
monthly at the ShakeBpeore Tuvern in Wych 
Street, strand, and he was popular among his 
rivals in trade, whom he treated with unvary' 
imrlainLees. For some years William Strahan 
(MJ*. for Wootton Baasett, Wiltshire, from 
1780 to 1784) wasCadelUs partner is his busi- 
neu, and subsequently Strahan'sson Andrew 
took his father's pk(^. Cadell retired from 
business in 1793 with a fortune, and wassuc- 
C«ed«d by his only sod, Thomas Cadell the 
younger [see below]. His generous tempera- 
ment is attested by his kindness to his own 
uid Millar's chief s^istant, Robin Lawless, 
On kia retirement Cadell had Lawless's por- 
trait painted by Sir W'illiam Beecbey, and 
'always showed it to his friends as the chief 
omamontofhiadrawiiiff-room,' Outhedeath, 
in 1768, of Millar's widow, who hod married 
Sir Archibald Grant, Cadell acted as one of 
bet executors. Subsequently Cadell was 
«Iect«d (30 March 17B8j aldtrman of Wal- 
brook ward in the ci^ of London, and served 
the office of ihetiS, I800~l. During hie 
■hrieralty be was niasler of the Stationers' 
Conpuiy, and preaentod u stained gloss win- 
dow to the Stationers' Hal!, He died on 
27 Doc. 1802 at his house in Bloomsbury 



Place. Ho was treasurer of ibe Foundling 
ITospitiil and governor of monv public chari- 
ties. His portrait, by Sir William Beechej, 
still hangs in the court room of the Stk- 
tioners' Company. Ilia wife died in Januaiy 
1784I,buthissonaDda daughter survived him, 
Thelntler married Dr. Charles Lucas EdridgB, J 
rector of Sblpdam, Norfolk, and chaplun taL>| 
George UI, and died on 20 Sept. 1829 {Nr- 
OHOLS, Lit, lUwitratiom, viii. G42), 

ThdkabCadell theyDunger(li73-1830), 
one of the court of assistunid of the Sta- 
tioners' Compony, conductinl the publishing 
business with oil his father's succesa from 
1793 till bis death on ^3 Nov, 1830. Hit 
father chose William Oavies as his son's 

Krtner, and the firm was styled Cadell &. 
ivies until the lattefs death in 1819. In 
the ' Percy Correspondence,' printed in Ni- 
chols's ' Illustrations,' vols. vii. end viii., aro 
many references to the dealings of this firm 
with Bishop Percy and bis friends. Cadell 
married in 1802 a daughter of Robert Smith 
and sbter of the authors of the ' K^ected 
Addresses.' By her he had a large tomily, 
but the business was not continued after his 
death. Mrs. Cadell died on 11 May 1848 
(Gct/. Mag. 1637, pt. i. p. 110; Nxohols, 
Lit. nitutrafwni, viii. UO). 

P^ichals's Uurary Anecdotes is crowded with 
refereocHs to CiuIbII. A memoir is printsd (vL 
441-3) from Gent. Mag. (1803), pt. ii. pp, 1171, 
1222, A fav additional facts are given in the 
last volume (viii.) of Nichols's Ut. llluiicrationa.] 
a. L. L. 
CADELL, WILLL\M ARCHIBALD 
(1776-1855), traveller and mathematician, 
was the eldest son of William Cadell, the 
original managing partner and one of the 
founders of the Carron ironworks, bv hia 
wife Katherine, daughter ot Archibald Inglia 
of Auchendituiy in Midlothian. He was 
born at bis Other's residence, Carron Park, 
near Falkirk, on 27 June 1776, and, after re- 
ceiving his education nt Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, became, about 1798, a member of the 
Scottish bar. He did not practise, being 
possessed of private means and of the estate 
of Banton in Stirlingshire, but spent his 
time in scientific and antiquarian research at 
home and abroad. His acquirements won 
him the friendship of Sir .Toseph Banks, at 
whose instance Cadell was elected a fellow 
of the lioyal Society on 28 June 1810, He 
was also a fellow ot the Geological Society, 
a member of the now defunct Wemerian 
Natural History Society of Edinburgh, and 
a fellow of the Hoyal Society of the same 
city. To the ' Transactions ' of the latter he 
contributed a paper 'On the Lines that 
divide each Semidiurnal Arc into Six Et^mL 
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Parts' (viii. i. 61-81); in the * Annals of 
Philosophy' (iii. 351-3) he wrote an * Ac- 
count of an Arithmetical Machine lately 
discovered in the College Library of Edin- 
burgh.' While travelling on the continent 
dunng the war with France he was taken 
prisoner, and only escaped after a detention 
of several years by feigning to be a French- 
man, a feat which his very perfect knowledge 
of the language enabled him to accomplish 
successfuUy. On his return he gave some 
account of his wanderings in * A Journey in 
Camiola, Italy, and France in the years 
1817, 1818,' 2 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh, 1820, 
which, although somewhat dry in treatment, 
is to be commended for its scrupulous ac- 
curacy. Cadell died unmarried at Edinburgh 
on 19 Feb. 1866. 

[Information from Mr. H. Cadell.] G. Qt, 

CADEMAN, Sib THOMAS (1690 P- 
1661), physician, bom in Norfolk about 
1690, was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and proceeded B.A. 1606-6, MA. 
1609. He then studied abroad, and took the 
degree of M.D. at Padua March 1620. In 
May and June 1623 he passed his examina- 
tion before the censors oi the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, and ' at the comitut 
mqjora of 26 June was ordered to get incor- 
porated at one of our own universities' (Mitnk, 
1. 200). This he does not appear to have 
done. In 1626 he is retumea to the parlia- 
mentary commission b^ the college as a pa- 
pist. He was then residing in Fetter Lane. 
Two years afterwards he is noted as a * recu- 
sant ' residing in Westminster. He after- 
wards is mentioned as living at St. Martin's- 
in-the-Fields. It is supposed that his religion 
delayed his admission to the college. It was 
not till 3 Dec. 1630 that he became licentiate. 
On 22 Dec. he was admitted fellow. His re- 
ligion probably helped him to another honour, 
for previously, it would seem, to 16 Dec. 1626 
(Cal. State Pa/>er*, Dom. Ser. 1626, p. 24), he 
was appointed physician in ordinary to Queen 
Henrietta Mana. He signs himself medicos 
reginetis after this. His name appears with 
some frequency in the State Papers for nearly 
twenty years. Thus on 24 May 1634 Thomas 
Reynolds, asecularpriest, confined in Newgate 
for some years, petitions for release, and ap- 
pends a certificate from Cademan and others. 
Cademan and Sir William Brouncker [q. v.] 
had a patent for stilling and brewing in a liouse 
at the Dack of St. James's Park, and this patent, 
they note in 1633, they had exercised for many 
years. On 4 Aug. 1638, on consideration of a pe- 
tition to government presented in March pre- 
vious, SirTheodore de Mayeme [see Mayerite, 
Sir Theodore de], Cademan, and others 



< using the trade of distilling strong waters 
and making vinegar in London, were incor- 
porated as distillers of London.' Cademan 
and Mayeme were directed to approve of 
a set of suitable rules ' for the right making 
of strong waters and vinegars according to 
art,' which the masters, warden, and assist- 
ants are to compose. The Company of Apo- 
thecaries, alarmed at this scheme, petitioned 
against it in September as infringing their 
monopoly. To this petition Mayeme, Brounc- 
ker, and Cademan replied, denying the state- 
ments made, and urging that th« a^theca- 
ries should be admonisned to confme their 
attention to their shops and their patients, 
and to speak in a more ' respective fashion 
of the pnysicians. The undertaking was al- 
lowed to proceed, and in 1638 was published 
' The Distiller of London, compilea and set 
forth by the speciaU Licence ana Command of 
the Kind's most Excellent Majesty for the sole 
use of the Company of Distillers of London, 
and by them to bee duly observed and prac- 
ticed. This is explained in the preface (p. ii) 
' to be a book oi rules and directions con- 
cerning distillation of strong waters and 
making vinegars.' The name of Thomas Cade- 
man as first master of the company is ap- 
pended. Another edition of the ' Distiller,' 
with ' the Clavis to unlock the deepest secrets 
of that mvsterious art,' was 'published for 
the publicKe good ' in 1652. Cademan was 
also physician to Francis KusseU, fourth earl 
of Bedford, of whose death he virrote an ac- 
count in a curious little pamphlet of six pajB^es, 
' The Earle of Bedford's passajy^e to the High- 
est Court of Parliament, 9 May 1641, about 
tenne a clock in the morning ' (1641). This 
was to prove that the earl < died of too much 
of his bed, and not of the smaU-pox ' (p. 5), 
as usually asserted. 

In 1649 Cademan was chosen anatomy lec- 
turer to the College of Physicians, but he 
performed the duties of this office in a most 
inefficient manner. He became an elect 
25 June 1650, and died 2 May 1651 . A manu- 
script work of his, entitled * De signis Mor- 
borum Tractatus, cura ThomsB Claroicii,' of 
date 1640, dedicated to Queen B^nrietta 
Maria, is in the library of the Royal Medico- 
Chirurgical Society (Catalogue of Library ^ 
i. 205). From the State Papers, 13 April 
1641 i^Cal, Dom. Ser.), it appears that Cade- 
man had at that date a grown-up son. He 
was probably John Cademan, M.D., recom- 
mended on 22 June 1640 by the College of 
Physicians for appointment to the office of 
physician to the army (Mtjnk, L 228). 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. i. 199, with quotation 
from Baldwin Harney 'sBustonim aliquot reliqain, 
1676 ; Sloane MS. 2149 ; Cal. State Papers (Dom. 




Ser,), Clwriee I ; Brit. Naa. Cut. CademBn's 
name variously Bppenrs an Cadeniaii. Caddiman, 
CadimoD, nod Cadym&ii ; JdeDttSoation is eiuy.l 
F. W-T. 
CAIW>C, called tie Wibr, in Welsh 
CAmro Ddoeth (d. 570 f), a Welsh aaint, 
the early Uvea of whom are ho cootradictory 
that it muBt he supposed that there was 
more thao one person of the name, i8_SAid 



D Glamoignnshire, h; Gwlfuljs, daughter of 
Brychan, a chieftain of Talgarth in Breck- 
□DCkahire. This Brychan, it m^ he said, 
gave hiB naniH to Brecknock, in Welsh Bry- 
cbeiniog. Another Cadocia^id to have been 
son of thia same Brjchan, and according lo 
aomo accounts Cadoc the Wise was his greal- 
great-grandson. Codoe the Wise was cousin 
to St. David of Menevia, and nepliew to St. 
Canoe of Qallen. He voluntarily devoted 
himself to a reli^oua life from lus earliest 
years, and miracles are ascribed to him while 
yet in his boyhood. He was educated by 
An Irish anchorel;, Menthi ; declined to suc' 
in his principality ; went to 

etu<lied under the Irish saint, Tathai. He 
made repeated visits to Rome and Jerusalem, 
and also to Ireland and Scotland, in search 
of the beet instruction of his time. Of the 
numerous foundations afcribed to St. Cadoc 
the mo«t famous waa the abbey of Llancai^ 
■ ~* .8 the 



tutiona of the d^, was aa much a place of 
oecular and religious instruction as the home 
of a reli^ous community. At Llaocarvan 
fill. Cadoc enjoyed the friendship of Gildas, 
bIro mimamed the Wise, who taught in hia 
achool. and he had among his pupils Tolie- 
un, the most, famous of the early Welsh 

, poets. Among the earliest monuments of 
the Welsh language figures the ' Doathineb 
i^twg Ddoeth,' or ' Wisdom of Cadoc the 
Wise, printed in vol. iii. of the ' Myvyrian 
Archaiology' of Owen Jones; this consists 
of proverbe, maxima, and triads, prose and 
verse ; and in the > lolo MSS.' of Edward 
Williams are printed ' Dammegion Cattwg 
Ddoetfa,' or 'Fables of Cadoc the Wise. 
The second of these fables is entitled ' Uam- 
meg y gWT a loddwys ei filgi,' ' the story ] 
of ine man who killed his greyhound.' This | 
I fact the well-known story of Bedd- 
gelert. Cold without names; it ends bv say- 

i ing that ' as sorry as the man who Killed 

■""! greyhound' has passed into a proverb, 

le old life, printed in Iteee's ■ Lives of 

I Oambro-Bridsh Saints,' after recording the 
many miraculous feats of St. Cadoc, goes on 



(o tell how, having been previously warned 
in a vision, he is carried off in a cloud to 
Beneventum, where he is immediately chosen 
abbot and named Sophias, and on the bishop's 
death is chosen to succeed him. Beingasked 
in a. dream what form of death he preferred, 
he chose martvrdom, and accordingly waa 
killed by a soldier while saying muss on the 
following day. Cadoc wus buried at Bene- 
ventum, and over hb grave was built a church 
which no Briton was allowed to enter for 
fear of the saint's body being carried off. 
Colgan and I-iOnigan assign his death to 570 ; 
the former areues that he was martyred at 
Beneventum, but the latter represents him 
as dying at Llancarvaa. The following 
churches are said to be of St, Cadoc's founda- 
tion: Llougattock and Crickhowel in Breck- 
nockshire ; Port«inion, Oeiligoer, Cadoi- 
ton-juxta-Bajry and Codoxton-jiixta-Neath, 
Llancarvan, I'endenlwyn, Pentyrch, and 
Llanmses in Glamorganshire: Llai^ttoch- 
upon-Usk, Llangattock Lenig, and Llangat- 
tock Lingoed m Monmouthshire. He is 
L'otnmemorated on 14 Jan. The extant ma- 
nuscript lives of Cadoc are described ia 
Hardy s ' Descriptive Catalogue,' i. 14(1-51. 

[BoUandiAetaSoQCtoruDi, JiiD, ii. 6U2; W.J. 
tkes's Lives of Cambro-Brilieh Saints; Ries 
Rees's Enay on Wolah Saints; Colgaa'a Acta 
SaQccorom. tfiS-Sl ; lolo MSS. (1848); Laai- 
gao's Etcles. Hist. Ixl. i. 139 ; Diet, of ChrisUaa 
Biog.] A. M. 

CADOGAN. [See also Cadwbak.] 
CADOQAN, HENRY (1780-18131- colo- 
nel, was one of the children of Charles Sloans, 
third boron Cadogan and first earl (second 
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William, earl Cadogan [q.v.f He 

CBted at Eton, and on 9 Aug. 1797 became en- 
sign, by purchase, in the let h royal Irish foot, 
which corps he joined at Gibraltar after its 
rvtum from Tuscany, and obt^ned his lieu- 
tenancy therein in 1798. In 1 799, having pur- 
chased a company in the 60th, he exchanged 
as lieutenant and captain to the Coldstream 
guards, and served therein until promoted 
to a majority in the 53rd foot in 1804. On 
3'2 Aug. 1805 he became lieutenant-colonel 
in the ind battalion (afterwards disbanded) 
of his old corps, the IWh royal Irish, havtne 
purchased every step. After serving with 
the battalion in Scotland and the Channel 
Islands, he left it when it proceeded to the 
island of Curafoa, and exchanged, in 1808, 
to the 71st Highlandere at home. During 
the early part of the Peninsular war, Cado- 
gan served as aide-de-camp to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and after the passage of th« 
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Douro was selected by him to proceed to 
the headquarters of the Spanish general, 
Cuesta, to make arrangements for the co- 
operation of the English and Spanish armies 
in the forthcoming campaign on the Tagus. 
He was afterwards present at the battle of 
Talayera. When the 71st Highlanders, then 
recently transformed into a li^ht infantry 
corps, arrived out in Portugal m th6 sum- 
mer of 1810, Cadogan joined it at Mafra and 
assumed command in succession to Colonel 
Peacocke. At its head he distinguished him- 
self on yarious occasions during the sub- 
sequent campaigns, particularly at Fuentes 
de Onoro, 5 May 1811, when he succeeded 
to the command of a brigade consisting of 
the 24th, 71st, and 79th regiments (GxnEi- 
wooD, iv. 797-8), at Arroyo dos Molinos 
28 Oct. 1811 (tb. V. 13, 354-6), and at Vit- 
toria, 21 June 1813, where he fell. On the 
latter occasion the 7l8t was ordered to storm 
the heights above the village of Puebla, 
whereon rested the French left. While ad- 
vancing to the charge at the head of his men 
Cadogan was mortfuly wounded. At his re- 
quest he was carried to a neighbouring emi- 
nence, whence he witnessed the success of 
the charge before he expired. The incident 
is represented on the public monument by 
Chantry, erected to the memory of Cadogan 
in St. Paul's, for which the House of Com- 
mons voted the sum of 1,575/. Monuments 
were also erected to him in Chelsea parish 
church and in Glasgow cathedral. Cadogan, 
who was in his thirty-fourth year and un- 
married, was much esteemed both in private 
life and professionally, and Lord Wellmgton, 
although an intimate personal friend, simply 
expressed the general feeling of the army when 
he wrote of his great merit and tried gallantry 
in his Vittoria despatch (ib, vi. 639, 545-6). 

[Burke*s Peerage ; Army Lists and War Office 
Muster-Roils; Hildyard's Hist. Rec. 7l8t High. 
Light Inf. (London, 1877); Grurwood's Welling- 
ton Despatches, iii. iv. v. vi.] H. M. C. 

CADOGAN, WILLIAM (1601-1661), 
major of horse under the Commonwealth and 
governor of Trim, was eldest son of Henry 
Cadogan of Llanbetter, and great-grandson 
of Thomas Cadogan of Dunster, Somerset- 
shire, who in his will, dated 12 June 1511, 
styles himself * valectus corone,' and is cre- 
dited by many genealojsrists with descent from 
the ancient princes of Wales [see Cadwqan]. 
W illiam Cadogan was bom at Dunster in 1601 , 
and accompanied the Earl of Strafford to Ire- 
land, where he was serving as a captain of 
horse in 1641 . In 1649 he reappears as a major 
of horse in Cromwell's army in Ireland, and 
for his services in the revolted districts round 



Dublin, and especially against the Irish chief- 
tains Phelim (TNeill and Owen 0'Rowe,wa8 
rewarded with the governorship of the castle 
and borough of Tnm, co. Meath, which he 
held until his death, 14 March 1661. A 
monument to him, stated hj some writers to 
be at Trim and by others in Christ Church, 
Dublin, bears or bore a lengthy Latin in- 
scription, transcribed in ColOns s ' Peerage,' 
voL v., which sets forth these and other par- 
ticulars of him. Cadogan had a son Henry, 
a barrister settled in Dublin, who married 
Bridget, daughter of Sir Hardress Waller, 
and by her had three children. The eldest of 
them, William, became a distinguished sol- 
dier, and was Marlborough's most trusted lieu- 
tenant [see Cadogait, William, first earl]. 

[Ck>llinB'8 Peerage (edit 1812), vol. v. ; Burke's 
Peerage ; Foster's Peerage.] H. M. C. 

CADOGAN, WILLIAM,fir8tEABL0AD0. 
OAN (1675-1726), general, colonel 1st foot 
guards, was eldest son of Henry Cadogan, 
counseUor-at-law, of Dublin, and grandson 
of Major William Cadogan, governor of Trim 
[see Cadooait, William, major]. He was 
bom in 1675 (see Doyle, Baronage), and is 
said to have fought as a boy comet in King 
William's army at the passage of the Boyne. 
He obtained a commission in one of the regi- 
ments of Inniskilling dragoons, afterwards 
known as the 5th royal Irish dragoons (re- 
vived in 1858 as the 5th royal Irish lancers), 
with which he ser\'ed under King WUliam in 
the Irish and Flanders campaigns, and at- 
tracted the notice of Marlborough, who was 
twenty-five years his senior. When troops 
were sent from Ireland to Holland in 1701, 
Cadogan, then a major in the royal Irish dra- 
goons, accompanied them as quartermaster- 
feneral. He was employed on special duty at 
[amburg and elsewhere later in the same year, 
in connection with the movement 01 the 
Danish and Wurtemburg troops into Holland 
{Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. 189-90). In April 
1702, a month after King William's death, 
Marlborough was appointed generalissimo of 
the confederate armies, and fixed his head- 
quarters at the Hagiie, taking as his quarter- 
master-general Cadogan, who became his 
most trusted subordinate. Cadogan's ser- 
vices in the ensuing campaign, ending with 
the fall of Li^ge and the retreat of the 
French behind the Mehaigne, were rewarded, 
on 2 March 1703, with the colonelcy of the 
regiment with which his name is chiefly 
identified, the 6th (later 2nd Irish) horse, 
(the present 5th dragoon guards), which be- 
came famous as ' Cadogairs Horse.' In the 
winter of 1703-4 Cadogan was in England 
organising reinforcements. He returned to 



[oUand in advance of Marlboro iiffli, aoi] a8 
uartennMter-gdneral conducted the iiistoric 
IBArcli into Bavaria, ending with the gniat 
nctor; at Blenheim, 13 Aag. 1704, and the 
lu> less admimblT managed return movement 
tf the armj- with its huge eonvc)_v8 of pri- 
•a and wounded. During thi^ campaign 
M wounded and had his horse shot 
r hint at the attack on t^hellenhurc', 
the 6eld at Blenheim in attend- 
B on Marlborough. Jle was promoted 
idiep^^eneral on 25 Aug. 1704, and hia 
.e &fraiee in the diatribiitioD-liBt of the 
^ an'a bounty for Blenheim, for the suma 
f 901. as bri^idier-general, (W/. aa quarter- 
IBast«i^^neral, and 133/. as colonel of a 
ngiment of horse and captain of a troop 
iberein ( Tretuurv Papen, xciii. 79). In the 
fallowing yoQc (^adogan's Horse won great 
fstinction at the forcbg of the enemy's 
isbetweenHelLxemandlN'eerwinden. Big 
n mounted on big horses, they drove the 
moOB Bftvarinn horae-greniidier guards off 
te field, rapturing four of their standards 

HrCunros, Hilt. Rec. 5th Brag. Gde. p. 2B). 
^Hiul&r accounts relate that the charge was 
iysy Cado^n in person. After fulfiliing 
necial miesiona at Vienna and in Hanover, 
Dkdogan was present at the victory at Ra- 
iHuUiea on 23 May 1706. A plan of the 
wder of battle, now in the British Museum 
I^Brit. Mus. Af(i/w, -ni°)t ahowa that he held 
ao ee|«rate command on that day. But 
inuneoiately afterwords he was sent with a 
body of horse and foot to occupy Ghent and 
I aununon Antwerp, services speedily ac- 
implished. The garrison of the latter city, 
awiating of six French and sii Spanish 
pt^menta, was permitted to march out, and 
^^"" keys of the citywere handed toCftdogan, 
irMateurrendersince they were delivered 
p to the Duke of Panna, afler a twelve- 
onth's leaguer, two centuries before. Cado- 
H waapromoted to major-general on 1 June 
06. The supply of the army was then in- 
cluded among the multifarious duties of 
Stdogan's department, and on lit Aug. foU 
vwing, while making a forage near Toumay, 
It the combined capacities of a cavalry com- 
inder and quartermnster-geiieral, he was 
ptured by the enemy, but released on 
rote three days later and soon afterwards 
tchugvd. Later in the year he was en- 
iged in the delicate task of quartering the 
mederate troops of different nationalities 
r Uie winter (see Marlb. lietp. iii. 175^. 
U February 1707 be was entrusted on his 
Knm &um London with the task of ( 

o the Dutch deputies the Engli 

lew of the next campaign (lA. p. 3lt9). 
1 tlie yijar he was accrwlited ei 



extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to the States of Holland in the absence of 
Mj. Stepney, whom he succeeded in the post, 
retaining his military appointments. He 
arrived at Brussels in that capacity on 29 No v. 
1707 (ionrfonOawWe, No. 4390). OnUMay 
1705 be had been returned for the borough of 
New W'oodstock, Oxfordshire — probably on 
U arlborough's nomination— in the parliament 
which (after the union with Scotland) wba 

Eroelaimed on 29 April 1707, the first par- 
ament of Great Britain (eee iMtt of Mem- 
beri of Pariiament). He was re-chosen for 
the same place in four succeecUng parliaments. 
In February 1708 Cadogan was at Ostend, 
superintending the embarkation of ten re^^- 
ments for home, in view of the rumoured 
French descent on Scotland from Dunkirk 
(Afartt. 2^. iii. 660, 689). He commanded 
the van of the army in the operations which 
led up to the great battle at Oudenarde on 
11 July 1708, on which occasion he com- 
menced the action by crossing the Scheldt and 
vigorously attacking the village of Hayem, 
which was carried and four out of seven 
opposing battalions made prieoufi^. Aftei* 
wards he wae employed in convoying sup- 
pllee from Oslend to the army during the 
siege of Lille. He was promoted to lieu- 
tenant-general on 1 Jan. 1709. Early in 
that year Cadogan waa sent by Marlborough 
to see that the troops in Flandlers were ready 
for the forthcoming campaign. In a list of 
general officers of the confederate armies, 
forwarded by Marlborough to the French 
hieodquarters in July, Cadogon's name ap- 
pears at the end of the lieutenant-^enerau 
of cavalry {ib, iv. 538). His services during 
the year included the wege of Menin, where 
an incident occurred which has been variously 
told, The version siven by the historian of 
the Grenadier guaros^who says that it is 
commemorated by a centrepiece of plate in 
posseiision of the present Earl Cadogan — is 
that Marlborough, attended by Cadogan and a 
numerous staff, was reconnoitring the enemy's 

CDsition at close quarters, and bating dropped 
is glove requested Cadogan to dismount and 
pick it up, which was instantly done. Re- 
tamed to camp and the staff dismissed, he 
asked Cadogan if be remembered the inci- 
dent, adding that he wished a battery to be 
erected on the spot, but did not like to speak 
of it openly. Cadogan rephed that he had 
already given the oruer, and on Marlborough 
expressing surprise rejoined that he knew 
his chief to be too much a gentleman to 
make such a request without good hidden 
rea-wn (Hamilton, HUt. firen. Gds. li. 48). 
Cadogan was present at the battle of Mol- 
plaquet on U Sept. 170tJ, and waa sent after 
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the battle to confer with the French com- 
manders respecting provision for the woimded. 
Immediately afterwards he was detached 
with a corps of infantry, two himdred guns, 
and fifty mortars to commence the siege of 
Mons, where he was dangerously wounded in 
the neck and his aide-de-camp killed by his 
side while the troops were breakinjpr ground. 
The lieutenancy 01 the Tower of London 
was conferred on him in December of the 
same year. In January 1710 he was present 
at a conference with the Dutch deputies at 
the Hague, after which he was again at 
Brussels. A volume of correspondence re- 
lating to affairs in 1709-10, chiefly autograph 
letters from Brussels in Cadogan's large, 
plain hand, is among the Forei^ Office Re- 
cords in the Public Record Office, London 
{F, O. Bee. Flanders, Nos. 132-5), in one of 
which he expresses his intention of * follow- 
ing the fortunes, good or bad, of the great 
man to whom I am under such infinite obli- 
gations ; ' adding, ^ I would be a monster if I 
did otherwise.' Marlborough's influence was 
at this time fast declining. Cadogan shared 
his leader's unpopularity, and by the end of the 
year was removed from his diplomatic post, to 
Marlborough's great displeasure. Swm, who 
appears to have known Cadoffan's family, 
mentions in a ' Letter to Stella, in December 
1710, that there was a rumour of his being 
dispossessed of the lieutenancy of the Tower 
to make way for Jack Hill, brother of the 
oueen's new favourite, Mrs. Masham (Swift, 
Works, ii. 477). Cadogan was lieutenant of 
the Tower from December 1709 to December 
1715 (see De Ros, Memorials of the Tower 
of London, App.) Returning to his staff 
duties Cadogan rendered important services 
at the siege of Douay. At the head of some 
squadrons of his cuirassiers — cuirasses, laid 
aside at the peace of Ryswick, had by this 
time been resumed by Cadogan's and other 
regiments of horse — he took a prominent 
part in manoeuvring the enemy out of their 
lines at Arlieux, and so preparing the way 
for the important siege of Bouchain, the 
details of which were entrusted by Marl- 
borough to Cadogan. The place capitulated 
in September 1711. Bouchain was Marl- 
borough's last victory. When the Duke of 
Ormonde succeeded to the command of the 
army, Cadogan found his name omitted from 
the list of lieutenant-generals appointed to 
divisional commands; but, at his own re- 
quest, he made the campaign of 1712 as 
quartermaster-general. When the troops 
reached Dunkirk on their homeward route, 
Cadogan retired to Holland. Marlborough 
followed him into exile in November 1712. 
For his share in the reception accorded to 



his old chief on setting foot upon Dutch 
soil Cadogan waa called upon to resign hifl 
offices and employments under the crown. 
He appears to nave sold the colonelcy of his 
re^^ent to Major-general Kellum, a veteran 
who had servea with the regiment since its 
first formation in 1685, for the sum of 3,000/. 
(Cakkok, HisL Itec, 6th Draff, Gds.) Ajb 
the recognised medium of communication 
between the English whigs and the Oerman 
states interested in the Hanoverian succes- 
sion, Cadogan was busily engaged in the 
political intrigues and counter-intrigues at 
home and abroad which marked the next 
two years. 

Before the death of Queen Anne, on 1 Aug. 
1714, he had returned to London. WiUi 
the customary issue of commissions under 
the new sign-manual Cado^^ was reinstated 
in his former rank as heutenant-generaL 
The commission, with the dat« left blank, 
probably by design, is still extant (Home 
Office, Mil, CommissumSf i.) He was ap- 
pointed master of the king's robes, lieutenant 
of the ordnance, which post he retained 
until 1718, and colonel of the Coldstream 

fuards, the latter appointment bearing date 
1 Aug. 1714. He was re-chosen for the 
fifth time for the borough of Woodstock, 
and was accredited as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to the States 
General of Holland. On 16 Nov. (new style) 
1715 he signed at the Ha^ue the (third) bar- 
rier treaty between En^and, Hollana, and 
Germany, whereby the empire recognised the 
Hanoverian succession to the British crown. 
"When the exceptionally severe winter of that 
year brought news of the rising in the north 
m favour of the Pretender, Cadogan obtained 
from the States a contingent of 6,000 Dutch 
troops, with which he embarked and pushed 
on to Scotland, to serve as second in com- 
mand under the Duke of Argyll, whose forces 
had driven the rebels back, but whom Cado- 
gan found unwilling to act vigorously. On 
the urgent representations 01 Marlborough 
Argyll was recalled, and Cadogan appointed 
to the chief command. The vigorous mea- 
sures which followed speedily ended the re- 
bellion, and early in May 1716 Cado^^ 
handed over the command to Brigadier Sa- 
bine and proceeded to London, where, on 
29 June, he was invested with the order of 
the Thistle at a chapter held at St. James's 
Palace. Next day, 30 June, he was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Cadogan of Reading. 
The preamble of the patent, settinfip fortn 
Cadogan's many services, is given in (^llins's 
* Peerage ' (2nd ed. v. 412). In September 
Cadogan was appointed governor of the Isle 
of Wight. The same year he became high 
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I BteyiiidotKeaAiiig(CokTEB,Higf,ofReadi/iff, 
I App.) Returning to liis post at the Hague, 
I he gigfned, on 15 Sept. (new style) 1716, the 
1 tieatj of defensive alliance between Great 
I Britain, France, &nd Holland. After attend- 
I ing Ueorge I on a visit to Hanover, the 
I diplomatic duties at the Hague being mean- 
I -wfiile perfonned by Mr. loathes, secreta^ 
at Bmsaels, Oadogan came to Kngland witii 
tlie kinK, and was sworn of the pnvy council 
on 17 March 1717, and on 12 July following 
^ru promoted to general ' of all and singular 
tile foot forces employed or to be employed 
in our eervice ' (Home Office, Mii. Entry 
Boolu,xi.'2W). About the some time a vexa- 
tious indictment was brouebt against him 
in the lower house, in the shape of charges 
of &aud and embezzlement in connection 
with the transport of the Dutch troofis to 
the Thames and Humber during the rising 
in the north. These were preferred by cer- 
t^n Jacobite tnembera, to whom his auccens 
in Scotland had made him particularly ob- 
noxious. The fipitefttl attack was urged with 
grotesque vehemence by Shippen, who was 
supported by Wolpole and Pulteney, and 
Opposed by Stanliope, Craggs, Lechmere, the 
new atlomey-general, and others, and evi- 
dence iu Tindicatinn of Codogsn was given 
at the bar of the house (see Boteb, Political 
SiaU,i. m7-79i). But the motion was only 
lost bj a majority of ten. Cadogan resumed 
IiIb diplomatic duties in Holland during the 
year, and on his return home, 8 May 17!8, 
was elevated to an earldom, with the titles 
of Earl Oadogan, Yiscount Caversham, and 
Baron Cadogua of Oakley, the last title with 
lemainder, in default of male issue, to bis 
brother Charles [see below]. After this he 
■was agu a engaged at Brussels and the Hague 
In negotiations with the imperialist minis- 
ters and the Butch representatives relative 
to the working of the (third) barrier treaty. 
"Writing to Lord Stair, under date 10 March 
1709, Lord Stanhope says: 'GoodLordCado- 
p«», though he has made the utmost profes- 
sions of friendship and deference to other 
penple'a measures, has certainly blown the 
coals j he has a notion of being prfmifr tni- 
niitre, which I believe you will with me 
thiok a verv Irish idea ' (Hixt. MSS. Comm. 
SndRep.l^). In February 1 720 Cadogan was 
detpatdied to Vienna, where, in conjunction 
■witn the represeiilatives of the contracting 
powers, he arranged the terms of the acces- 
sion of Spain to what was thenceforward 
known as the quadruple alliance. 

Upon the death of the Duke of Marl- 
borough in June 1722, Cadogan succeeded 
to the posts of commauder-in-chief of the 
■nnj and master-general of the ordnance. 
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He became colonel of 1st foot guards from 
18 June 1732 J and was appointed a com- 
missionerofChelseaHospital. ]Ii« detractors 
accused him of appearing at Marlborough'^ 
funeral pogeaut indecorously dressed and be- 
traying his want of sympathy by his looks 
and gusturus. This wagprobablv a malicious 
invention ; but it gave the point to Mma 
savagely sarcastic lines by Bishop Atterbury, 
whidi are quoted by Horace Walpole (Let- 
ters, vii. 230). Atterbury having heard that 
at the time of his committal to the Tower 
Oadogan had declared that he ought to be 
ftung to the lions, retorted in a letter to 
Pope with the lini^a describing Cadogan as 
'ungrateful to tli' ungrateful man he grew 
by, A big, bad, bold, blustering, bloody, blun- 
dering bcK)by. The vear that witnessed the 
death of Marlborougn saw likewise a rerival 
of the Jacobite plots, including schemes for 
tampering with the Tower garrison and seiz- 
ing on the Tower and Bank. Apprised of 
these projects, the government prevailed on 
the king to postpone an intended visit to 
Hanover, and to retire to Kensington Falaoe^ 
on encampment of the whole of the guards 
being formed for Us protection close by, in 
Hyde Park, under the personal command of 
Oadogan. In November 1723 the camp waa 
broken up. When the king embarked for 
Hanover, Cadogan was appointed one of 
the lords justices. The militaiy records of 
his rule as commander-in-chief and maater- 
^nerol of the ordnance present little of inte- 
rest. The chief event of his remaining years 
was his litigation with the widowed Ducheaa 
of Marlborough respecting a sum of 50,00W., 
which the duke at the time of his exile had 
entrusted to him to place in the Dutch funds. 
Cadogan, with the best intentions, had in- 
vested the money in Austrian securities, which 
at the time appeared more advantageous. 
These, however, had greatly depreciated, and 
the duchess, whose letters betray a querulous 
feeling towards Cadogan, having insisted on 
reimbiusement, Cadogan, who bad not ap- 
plied the money to the specific purpose ior 
which it was entrusted to him, was obliged 
to make good the deficiency at heavy loss. 

In his early days at the Hague, Cadogan 
married Margaretla, daughter of Willi&m 
Muuter, connsellor of the court of Holland, 
and niece of Adam Tripp of Amsterdam, 
by whom he had two daughters, the Lad)' 
Sarah, afterwards married to th 
duke of Richmond, and the Lady MargaicLiA, 
who married Count Bentinck, second son of 
"William, earl of Portland. The counteaa 
long Burviied her husband, and died 
Hague in October 1749, aged 75. 

Cadogan died at his house ' " 
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Gravel Pits, then a rural village, on Sunday, tion of the Cadogan family with the borough 

17 July 1726. In accordance with a wish of Chelsea. At his death, which occurred 

expressed in his will he was buried privately at his residence in Bruton Street, on 24 Sept. 

at night in Henry VITs Chapel in West- 1776, at the age of 86 (see Fobteb, Peerage), 

minster Abbey, on the Thursday following Charles, lord Cadogan, was a general, colonel 

his decease. A notice of his death appears of the 2nd troop or horse guards, governor of 

in ^ Lettres Historiques ' for September 1726 Gravesend and Tilbury Fort, a F.K.S., and a 

(Hague), and some memoranda relating to trustee of the British Museum. His only 

his Dutch estates are among the Portland son, Charles Sloane, was created ^scount 

papers in the British Museum (Egerton MS, Chelsea and Earl Cadogan 27 Dec. 1800. 

1708 f 43^ 

-D L.* 11 n J v V 1 T • u [EarlCadcgan'snamehasnotbeenfoundinthe 

Personally Cadogan was a big, burly Irish- ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ .^ 

man. A portrait, painted bv Laguerre, re- ^^ D^^iin Record Office, odd volomM of which 

presenting him in a light-coloured wig and gp ^ack to 1697. His later commiisions and 

a suit of silver armour worn over his scarlet appointments, subsequent to 1716, appear in the 

uniform, is in the National Portrait Gallery. Home Office Military Entry Books and the 

Horatio, lord Walpole, who was associated Treasury and Ordnance Warrant Books, under 

with him in some of his diplomatic missions date, in Public Hecord Office, London. Notices 

at the Hague, describes nim as rash and of his services occur incidentally in Lediard's 

impetuous as a diplomatist, lavish of pro- I^e of Marlborough ; in Coxe's Life of Marl- 

mises when a present difficulty was to be borough, the preface to which indicates various 

removed, and prone to think that pen and 80^"«o« of information; in the Marlbozoush 

sword were to be wielded with equid fierce- Despatohes, «iited by Sir Geoi^e Munuy; in 

ness. He also says that Cadogan needlessly ^he London GawttM of the penod; m Lettrw 

irritated the Dutch republic \y his zeal in 5f ^^^j^^""' P^^^^^^^ ** ^« I^?tS^ ''^^^ 

.. .y 1 X- *^ r Ai/ T»_- V there is a complete series m the Bntish Museum : 

promoting the election of the Pnnce of j^ .^e publish^ records of various regiments of 

Orange to the Stadtholdership of Groningen, cavalry and infantry which served in Marl- 

and atlronted the citizens of Antwerp by borough's campaigns and can be traced through 

threatening m convivial moments to make the Army List ; in Correspondence of Sarah, 

them follow their neighbours* example (Coxe, Duchess of Marlborough, 1 834 ; and in Lord Ma- 

Life of Lord Walpole, pp. 9-10). Upon oc- hens History of England, vol. i., where is a very 

casions he seems to have displayea much impartial account of the campaign in Scotland in 

magnificence. The papers of the period 1715. The statements in the Stuart and Hanover 

speak of the splendour of some of his enter- papers, in Original Papers, by Macpherson, must 

tainments when ambassador in Holland, and ^® received with much reservation. Clode's ob- 

a news-letter of 1724 mentions his appear- servations on the military expenditure of the 

ance at the drawing-room on the prince's Pf^^' 1° Military Forces of the Croi^n. j. 

birthday* very rich in jewels.' As a soldier 118-24.de8erve attention, and many of the mih- 

Cadoganmust be ranked among the ablest tary entries in the pnnted Calendars o^ 

4. w an. 4.1. -Dvi- 1. J J Pftpers for the penod indirectly illustrate the 

staff officers the British army has produced, i^^^^io^s condition of the sisrvice at home 

Tlie confidence reposed in his judgment by ^^ ^^e time. The British Museum Cat. Printed 

Marlborough and the high opinions expressed ^^^^s, which has over 120 entries under the 

of him by Pnnce Eugene and other foreign name of the first Duke of Marlborough, has but 

officers of note bespeak his high capacitv ; one under that of the first Earl Cadogan — a 

he brought energy and skill to bear upon the printed copy of a diplomatic noto respecting a 

details of his great leader's plans, and showed British vessel pillaged by the Dutch at Cura^oa 

eminent administrative ability in performing in 1715. Among the biographical notices of 

the multifarious duties of a quartermaster- Cadogan which have appeared, mention may be 

general. made of those in CoUins's Peerage, 2nd od., v. 

General Charles Cadogan, who succeeded ^50, &c. ; Grainger's Biog. Hist. vol. iii. ; Timbs's 

his brother as Baron Cadogan of Oakley, S®o^*°,-^^'.''.°^* "'; ^f^^^^^ Sir Frederick 

entered the army in 1706, in the Coldstre^ g^^^l^?°.! 0"&^° *?^„?*"i; ^*^*f t?""^*." 

guards. He served in some of Marlborough's ?^«- ^^^i "• 5^°°°^ « ^Jf^^* ^^ ^."^'^ ^^ 
?. _• j-Oi-ij-T^iK A memoir which appeared in Colbums United 
W campaigns and m Scotland in 1715. ServiceMag.January-Aprill 872. headed 'Marl- 
He sat m several pwliaments for Heading, boroughs Lieutenants,' is chiefly noticeable for 
and afterwards for Psewport, Isle of AVight. ^^ numberless errors and misstatements. Ma- 
He purchased the colonelcy of the 4th kmg's nuscript information is more abundant. Among 
own ' foot in 1719, and in 1734 became the materials in the Public Records are : Fo- 
colonel of the 6th Inniskilling dragoons, reign Office Records— Flanders, Noe. 132-5, cor- 
He married a daughter of Sir Hans Sloane, respondence from Brusseb in 1709-10 ; ditto, 
with which alliance commenced the conneo- Flanders, No. 146, similaur correspondence in 



f 1714-16 ; ditto, UoIUdiI, Nos. SB8. 373. 37a,3T0. 

F 8S1-3. 886-e. 891-1, 100-1 ; ootreapondisQL-e of 

' Tuiotu datxa relating; to dtdognn'a serrices in 

Holluid 1 ditto, Germonv. Nos. 2U-15, 216, the 

fint two eontaiaing CBdogati's eorreapoDdPDce 



Fftpen, leaides the iafonttatioa in the Military 
Entry Books, CDDtain in die Warrant nad 
Letter Books lundry entriea relaliro to Cado- 
gkD'a diplomalic serriceB. In British Uuseum 
mauuMripts may be notitd : Add. MSd. 2H04, 
ff. 64. 6S, T2, letters dated 1703 ; 22190. a ki^e 
Toltune of eorreEpoadence.ehieSydiplomatic, Ira- 
twasD Cadocnn uad Lord BaLy, British repre- 
■antative at Berlin, corering the period IT03-10, 
'when in one letter Huby incidentally recalia 
wulf da;i in Dublin, ' when you wua really a 
pMt,' and in another beipeaks Cadogao'e inter- 
ManOD for a prisoner at Spaadao, an artillery 
officer known to them both at the eieea of Kins- 
nln ; S8.S29, comspondence with Lady Soaforui 
dnriog tlie Scottish campaign in 171S (see alao 
Kotaa Mid Ooeries, 2id ser. tiii. 445): 20319, 
f. 99. iMtar on embaasy to the Hague in 1718 ; 
2aiS6, 1 -299, Utter to Adminl Sir Jclin Horris 
in 1719; iS3l6. f. 3a, letter to the Duke of 
Grafton in 1721. Abo Add. Cb. 16154, patent 
of buony of Oaklsj. and 6300, appointment as 
^njpoteotiar; at Vienna. Cadogan's corra- 
■ptmaaDce and other papers preserved in private 
mdlltUCTipl. collections will be found indexed in 
Hilt. U^. Caum. Beps., vol. ir., under 'Cado- 
gan,' rol. iii, nndar ' Cadogan ' with larious pre- 
mtM, and under ' the Hague,' io vols. vi. and rii. 
under ' Cadugaii,' in vol. viix., where the Marl- 
borotu;h MSS., cuntaininga mass of Dnpnblished 
matenal, are reported upon, although Cadogan's 
name figures once only in the index, and in vol. 
i K.; eorrespoDdeuce and news -letters under beadi og 
• Cadiigan.'] H. M. 0. 

CADOQAN, WILLrAJI (1711-1797), 

phyeician, was bom in LoDdoa in 1711 and 

naduated B.A. at Oriel CoUe^, Oxford, in 

IT81. He then studiedat I^ey den. where he 

tOOkthedegTeeof]U.D. in 1737, and woa soon 

I' sftar appointed a phj-sician to the armv. He 

L began private practice in Brietol, and while 

I lendent there was elected in 1762 F.R.S., but 

Bs little later settled in London, was made 

ft yhvalcLHii to the Foundling Hogpital in 1754, 

■ taa aoou attained success. He took the de- 

iereM of M.A., M.B., and M.D, at Oxford 

I •lluiB 1T6G, hecame a fellow of the College of 

vAmiciuis ia 1758, wa« foiir times a ceneor, 

I HM twice delivered the Tlarveian oration. 



IhuD, where he had a villa. Cadogan's 

Orke are his graditation thesis, ' Do nutri- 

'tions, incrcmento, et decretnento corporis,' 

Bl^vden, 1737 ; faia two Harveian orations, 

Pl76l and 1793 ; ■ An Esasy on the Nursing 



Chronic Diseases," London, 1771. HIb theaia 
is a statenient of the current physiological 
opinions, and contains no original obsenation, 
and his Hnrveion orations are mere rhetori* 
col exercises. His book ou nursing is his best 
work, and went through nine editions in 
twenty years. He things children have, ia 

Eoeral, too many clothes and too much food. 
lOser clothing and a simpler diet are re- 
commended, with sensible directions on tba 
management of children. Cadogan's book 
en the gout was widely read, and was at- ' 
tacked by several of his medical contempo- 
raries, among others by Sir William Browne 
[q. v.] It reached a tenth edition within two 
years, but is not a work of any depth. Oout 
IS, in his opinion, not hereditary, and, in com- 
mon with most chronic diseases, arises from 
indolence, intemperance, and venation, The 
writer assumes a tone of superiority towanb 
bis contemporaries, which was probably en- 
^ndered by his pecuniary success, but is not 

Cified by the Knowledge displayed in the 
k. TTii Ireatmcul of gout ia sound as far 
as it goes, for he advises spare diet and as 
much exercise as possible. Dr. Cadogan'a 
Mrtralt, by R E. Pine, is at the College of 
Physicians. 

[Munk's CuU. of Fhya. 1878, it. 322 ; Cado- 
gan's Works; Nichols's AnBcd. iii. 32B; Gent. 
Mag. 1797, p. 352.1 N. M. 

OADROE, SiisT (d. 976?), abbot of 
Wa«8or and St. Felix, near Metx, was bom 
in Scotland about the beginning of the tenth 
century ; and the history of his life has pr^ 
served almost the only materials we have for 
reconstructing the Scotch social life of this 
period. According to his conttimporaiy bio- 
grapher both his parents were of royal, or at 
least noble, descent. His father, Fochertach 
or Faiteocfa, had married a widow, Bama 
by name, and being without children, the 
a«ed couple set out for Hi (lona), to obtain 
the intercession of St. Columba by prayers 
at the saint's tomb (the manuscript reads 
Columbanus by a natural mistake for Co- 
lumba'). Their petition was granted, and 
in due time a sou was bom, to whom hia 
parents gave the name of Knddroe, in token 
that he was to be 'bellator incastris domini 
inviclus.' Immediately oa the child's birth 
-we are told that, ' in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the country, a crowd of uoblt* people 
of either sex and of every age come forward 
eager to undertake the boy's education.' ' 
obedience to a second vision Cadroe 
banded over to the care of a matron, who 
brought him up at her own home till he 
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weaned, and perhaps later, when Fochertach, 
recognising his son's promise, began to train 
him up for a secular career. From this pur- 
pose, however, the father was dissuaded by 
the prayers of Beanus, the child's cousin (' par- 
truelis ),who demanded that the boy should 
be instructed in letters, and who, finding the 
parents unwilling to lose the child of their old 
a^e, renewed his petition with success on the 
birth of the future saint's brother, Matta- 
danus. Accordingly, Cadroe was led by his 
weeping mother to ot. Columba's tomb, and 
there formally handed over to his uncle's care 
(for St. Columba's tomb see Skene, ii. 326, &c.y 
who identifies Beanus with St. Bean, patron 
of the church of Kirkell, on the north bank of 
the Earn). In his new home Cadroe appears 
to have studied the scriptures chiefly, but 
there are not wanting tokens that, as he grew 
older, the bent of his mind was rather to the 
active than the contemplative life ( ViL Cad, 
c. i. 8, 9). A sudden change seems^ however, 
to have come upon him while yet a youth, 
and his ardour for knowledge grew so keen 
that his uncle despatched him to prosecute 
his secular studies at Armagh, which at this 
time (888-927) was governed by Maelbrigda, 
who was also abbot of lona (Ann, Ult, 927). 
Here Cadroe studied poetry, oratory, and 
philosophy, without neglecting the exacter 
sciences of number, measure, weight, motion 
(? tactu « tractu), hearing, and astronomy. 

Having thus made himself master of all the 
Irish learning, Cadroe returned to Scotland, 
and seems to have spent the next few years 
in imparting the knowledge he had acouired 
abroad to his countrymen; *for the Scots, 
though they have thousands of teachers, have 
not many fathers.' * From the time of Cad- 
roe's return,' continues his biographer, * none 
of the wise men [had] crossed the sea ; but 
they still dwelt in Ireland ' ( Vit. Cad. c. xii.) 
This obscure, and doubtless corrupt, passage 
Dr. Skene connects with the first establish- 
ment of the Culdees in Scotland (cf. Chr, 
Scot, sub an. 921). It perhaps marks the 
gradual severance of the two great Celtic 
churches of the West (Skene, ii. 325). The 
effect produced by the labours of Cadroe is 
clearly shown by the grief of all ages and all 
classes of men when he announced his inten- 
tion of leaving Scotland in obedience to a 
heavenly vision. A curious penance {Vit, 
Cad. c. XV.) performed in a wintry stream 
(? the Earn) strengthened his resolution, and 
he started on his journey disregarding all the 
efforts of King Constantine to retain him. 
Entering the church of St. Bridget he bade 
farewell to the assembled people, and then 
once more set out on his way under the king's 
guidance, with g^ifts of gold, vestments, and 



steeds. The scene of this incident seems to 
have been Abemethy, and the king must be 
Constantine, the son of iEdb, who reig^ned 
from c. 900 to c. 943 a.d. From Abemethy 
he passed on to his kinsman Dovenald or 
Donald, * rex Cumbrorum.' This must be that 
Donald, king of Strathclyde, and brother to 
Constantine, who is called ' rex Britannorum ' 
in the ' Pictish Chronicle ' (Chr, of Ficts and 
ScotSf pp. xli, xlvi, and 9). Donald conducted 
Cadroe to Leeds (Loidam civit^tem), whence 
the saint proceeded to King Eric, his kinsman 
by marriage, at York. This sovereign can only 
have been Eric, son of Harald Har&gr, whom 
^thelstan had appointed kingofNorthumber- 
land c, 938 a.d. (Laing, i. 815, &c.) Thence 
Cadroe passed on to Lugdina (London), a 
city which he is credited with having saved 
from destruction by fire, and so on to visit 
King 'Egmund' at Winchester (Edmund* 
940-6). With this king he had several 
conversations, after which ne was conducted 
to the port * qui dicitur hymen ' or * limen ' 
(? Limne, the Roman Portus Lemanis ; aee 
Hasted, Kent, iii. 436) by the archbishop 
Ottho (Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, 942- 
969). Aft^r dismissing his nephew and 
others of his companions Cadroe landed at 
Boulogne, whence he journeyed to Peronne 
to pray at St. Fursey's shrine. Here his fame 
reached the ears of Coimt Eilbert and his 
wife Hersindis, who, learning that the thir- 
teen strangers desired a spot on which they 
could devote themselves to agriculture and 
prayer, offered them a clearing in the * Sylva 
Theorascensis,' where a church seems to have 
been already dedicated to St. Michael. Once 
settled here the brethren elected Cadroe to be 
their head, an office however which he refused 
in favour of Macallanus. A desire soon seized 
upon the little community of bringing itself 
into closer conformity with the monastic in- 
stitutions of the continent ; and accordingly 
Macallanus went to be instructed by Abbot 
Agenoald at (Jorzia (ob. c. 968), and Cadroe to 
Erchembald at Fleury (abbot 942-61 ) . Here 
Cadroe became a monk on the day of St. 
Paul's conversion (26 Jan.) Meanwhile his 
patrons had been building a second monastery 
at Walcidorus (Wassor on the Meuse, near 
Dinant), and now sent for the two wanderers 
to return home ; whereupon Maccalanus find- 
ing himself unable to conduct both establish- 
ments, Cadroe was persuaded by royal com- 
pulsion to undertake the charge of Wassor. 
In 946 A.D. Otto I confirmed the new foun- 
dation as a * monasterium jperegrinorum ' to 
be ruled by one of the * Scotcn ' strangers 
so long as a single member of the original 
community should survive (20 Sept. see 
Diploma ap. A. Mirceus, 278-9). Somewhat 
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rter than this, but. according lo Stc. Martlie 
dii. 840. 866), before 948, Adalbero, biflhop 
Muti, induced Claclru« lo accept tlie ruined 
of St. Cl^meni or St. Felbc, near Meta, 
abbot restored sad repeopled 
(ei., however, Masilloh, Ann. 
600). The latter abbej Cadroe eeems 
cefbrward to hnve niled hy the aid of a, 
IT, payinft it visits from time to lime. lu 
Cadroe is said lo have been made abbot of 
STmphorian at Metz (Ste. Mabthe, xiii, 
i). Among tbe list of Cadroe's friends 
we find many of the most distinguished men 
of the age, e.g. Adalbero and his brother Fre- 
deric, diike of Lorraine from 959 (Fbodoaks 
and SiQBGEBT, ap. Pektz, ii. 40-i, 404, viii. 
;.Bll); John,abbotofGorTiB(ivhoselifeCadroe 
i]ud saved from the eQ*ects of undue absti- 
neiiCtr), Olto's ambassador to the Saracens at 
'Cordova i Tbeodoric. cousin to Otto I and 
;feiibop of Met! (964-S4), who 'venerated 
"" ' ■ BB a &ther, knowing him to have the 
of counsel ; ' Agenoald, the famous 
abbot of Ooniia (ob. e. 968): .l.nstej', abbot 
of St. Amulf, at Ghent (946-80) ; and Hel- 
vidis, abbess of Si. Peter's, near Metx, 'whose 
like,' to use Cadroe's own phrase, >he had | 
never found among tlie persons of her sex.' , 
Shortly before Cadroe's death Adelheid, , 
the widow of Otto I, reached Neheriatein on 1 
her way to Italy, and sent to Met* to invite ' 

IOadroe to visit her. This request the saint, 
who already felt that death was at hand, 
Reluctantly obeyed, and stayed with the ex- 
|«npreC8 for some sii days. As he was re- 
turaine a fever seiied him, and he died before 
ould rpAcb his home at Metz, where he 
■waa buried in his own church of St. Felix. 
At this lime, aa his contemporary biDgra- 
pher telU ut, he had ali«ady overpassed the 
Vevetitietb year of bis age, and the thirtieth 
* his pilgrima^. Ste. Martbe Qtiii. 866) 
~ more precisely that he died in 978, 
a rule of thirty-two yeara, at the age 
.'seventy-eight or seventy-nine, but without 
iTing any authority for his statement. The 
Wassor Chronicle,' a compilation of the 
|weUtb or thirteenth centuiy, makes him die 
the year 998 (ap. IfAcRBRY, i^dlfffiun, 
i. 643-4). A careful comparison of all the 
kt« at onr disposal will nuke it very evi- 
that 940-2 were the years of has pil- 
fromAbemefby to Winchester. We 
iwfiiat Cttdroe started in 1 he roign of Con- 
ratine, i.e. probably before 943 a.d. (Skeme, 
360); while tbe mention of Donald, king 
' Camberlaod, helps to Hk his visit in this 
Irv before 94i5 i.D. {A.-S. C.) Agun, 
Itloody Aae seems to have been settled 
Torkahire somewhere between tbe years 
" and S41 (lamg, i. 316, &c, ; aoa. 



Wemd. i. 396 : A.-S. C. sub 941 ) ; for Eric's 
second reign in Northumberland was not till 
some yeare later (SlMEON OF Dubham, aub 
949). Again, on reaching Winchester, Eg- 
mund (Edmund, from October 940-6) was 
reigning, while Otto (Odo) wsa already arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to which office he was 
appoiuted9434.D.(STiJBBa,.B^(er). Hence 
it IS evident that Cadroe can hardly have 
reached Peronne much before 943 A.n. This 
dale will allow three years for bis stay at St. 
Michael's and Fleuiy previous to his appoint- 
ment to Wassor in 946. Reckoning thir^ 
yeara from this we arrive at the year 976, 
which may be considered as the approximate 
date of his death. At all events it is certain 
&om contemporary authority that he stood 
by the deathbed of John, abbot of Gorzia, who 
died973A.D.(' Vita Johannis,' ap, Mabilloit, 
A. SS. B. vii. 365, 366, 379, -Irni. Bentd. iii. 
631). On the other hiknd, it is evident that 
he did not survive Tbeodoric of Meti, who 
died 983 or 9&4 a.». (Sigbbbkt, ap. Pbetjs, 
iv. 482). These considerations at once dis- 
pose of the BoUondist theory whitJi would 
identify Adelheid'a visit to Italy, alluded to 
iibove, with ajoumey mentioned by Dithmar, 
and by him assigned to the year 988 (Dith- 
mar, ap. Pertz, iii. 767, where, however, we 
read 984, and not 9S8 a.d.) 

[The ehiaf authority for the life of Cadroe is 
a biography drawn up by a certain liainMnn or 
OtiBinBnn, who, in theprefocc, clainiH to have been 
one of the (Mint'e disciples sod friends. Other 
phnisea in the body of tho work indicute that th» 
writer was dealing with almost coolemporary 
events (cf. ce. 29 and 34). This lifa was under- 
taken at the request of a eerCun Immo, in whom 
wemay pethapa recognise Immo, abbot ofWessor 
from e. 982, or Immo, abbot of GoniB, c. »84. It 
was flrat printed by Colgan in his Acta Saoclo- 
rum HihcminE (pp. 494-Q07), with copioos notes, 
whose utility bowsver is vitiated by tbe assump- 
tion that Cadroe was nn Irishman. The BoUaa- 
diet editors issued it, with certain omiaaionB, in 
tbe Acta SBnctornni of 6 March (pp. B74JI), 
from which work Mabillon tianicnbed it for 
Afta SS. Benedict, vii. 487-fiOl. See also 8te. 
Slarthe'sOalliaChrisUana. vals. iii. vii. and kiii. ; 
Mabillon's Annales Ordinis Benediclini. vol. iii. ; 
D'Acli&ry's Spidl^mn, rii. (1666) 513-83. con- 
taiDB the ChrooicDD Talciodorense ; Diplomats 
Belgica, by Albert La Mire (MiKBua), 1627; No- 
titia GccIesiHram Belgii (Le Hire), ed. 1630, 
pp. 99. IID; Skene's Chronicles of the Pictsand 
Scots; and Celtic Scotland, vol. ii.; Forbes's 
Kalendors of Scottish Saints, 293—4 ; Lanigaa's 
Kcdesiastimt History of Ireland, iii. 396.^02. 
The tontinental chroniclers are quoted from 
Perth's Scriptures Bemm Gennanieanini ; Si- 
meon of Dnrham from Twysden's Decern Scrip- 
tores; noger of Wsadover has been edited by 
Coxu lot the Enghab Historical Society. Unch 
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infornuitioD as to the exact date of Cadnw'B 
pilsninage ma; be oblained by reference to 
Bobenion'B Hi»t. of ScoUimd, i . 66, &c. ; CalmefB 
Hi»toin' de liOrraine, vol. i, ; Laing's CbroDJcleB 
of the Kings of Norway, vol. i.J T. A. A. 

CADVAN (6lli MM.), Welah saint, was 
bom in Brittany ; Itis &ther'e name is given 
RS Eneas Lydewig. Cadvan arrived in Wales 
early in the sixth centuiy, h 
the Prankish invasioQ of Gaul. 
companied by a large number of persons, 
like bimself of good birth, who proposed to 
devote themselves to a religious liie on the 
loss of their possessions. Cadvan founded 
the churches of Llangadvan in Montgomery- 
shire and Towyn in Merionethshire, where 
there exists a rude pillar called St. Godvan's 
stone to this day. The pillar bears an an- 
cient Welsh inscription, almost the only one 
of the kind remaining, which is given in 
Haddan and Stubhs's ' Early Ecclesiastical 
Documents,' i. 165. In conjunction with 
Einion Vrenin, Cadvan founded a monastery 
on Bardse; Isle, off the promontory of Car- 
narvonshire, of which he was the fint abbot. 
He is called the tutelary sunt of warriors, 
and is commemorated on 1 Nov. 

[Ram's Essay on Welsh Saints, 213-14 ; lolo 
MSS.; artidebyRflv, Charles Hole in Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, i. 364 ; Ardueologia 
Cambreons, new ser. i. 90, 206, ii. 68 ; Enbner's 
Inscriptiones Brit»iiiii» ChriBtian«, p. 44.1 

A.M. 

CADVAN ((f,617P or 634?), was king of 
Gwynedd or North Wales. His existence may 

be regarded as satisfactorily established, but 
his exploits belong rather to legend or con- 
jecture than history. The tenth-century pedi- 
gree of Owain, son of Uowel Dha, makes him 
the son of lago, a descendant of Gunedda, and 
the father of the famous Csdwalla (tf. 634) 
[a. v.], the ally of Penda, and the foe of the 
Northumbrian Bretwaldas (An. Cambria, 
Rolls Ser., p. x ; cf. Brut y Tt/vn/». Rolls Ser., 
p.2; and CyvoessiMyrddin in Skene's -4net«i* 
Books of Wales, i. 464, ii. 221). Bteda gives 
us clear accounts of the warfare which went 
on between jEthelfrith of Northumbria and 
the North Welsh, culminating in the battle of 
Chesterin613(B.ai)A,Hu(.J&ci.bk.ii.ch.ii.) 
With these wars Welsh tradition connects 
the name of Codran, and the probability of 
the fact may excuse the weakness of the evi- 
dence. It is impossible, however, to accept 
the fabulous stones in Geoffry of Monmouth 
(Hiet. Brit, bk, zii. ch. L ; cf, Mj/vf/rian 
Arckaiology (1801), ii. 17, triad 81) of Cad- 
van's election as overlord by the princes of the 
Britons, his agreement to divide Britain with 
jEthelfrith, and his acting as foster father to 



lliL- fiifriiive Eadwine. In 616 the death of 
CrreiJii! {An. Cambr. MS. A. s. a.) may have 
uiv-n Cadvan a more commanding position. 
Tlitr lif;iiid that his son Cadwallawn began to 
ri-igTi in 6l7, the same year as Eadwine became 
Wmff, hn.' suggested that Cadvan himself died 
in tlmt year, but Mr. Skene has conjectured 
I wiih imifih ingenuity that Cadvan continued 
tiifjiHTi in Gwynedd contemporaneously with 
his mnn; energetic son, the leader of the com- 
biiii-t] ISntish host against the Au{^. In 
I 634 Oswdd won a ereat victory at Heaven- 
' fitlil. anii the ' wicked general ' slain there 
( iiTiiiiLiutd by B,£DA, Sut. Ecci. iii. i ; called 
j Ciiiiriiiiluun rex Gwenedote byNennius, and 
I Ciitiilan by Tighemac) Mr. Skene conjec- 
' lun^-j tn Iiave been Cadvan himself (Cadwal- 
lawn is mlled Cadwallaun bj Nennius, and 
Cliiiii by Tighemac; see Ancient Bookt of 
I Wnlef, i, 71). But such hypotheses are 
hiirdly history, A very early inscription, ap- 

Ejirfjiily an epitaph, is still lound on a stone 
lift II (^''tfin-Lid above the southern door of 
iIk' rhursh of Llangadwaladr in Anglesea, 
cnlled, OS is coiyeotured, from Cad van's mnd- 
B(in. ' The old letters,' says Professor Rhys, 
' have quite the appearance of being of the 
seventh aentury' (Celtic Britain, p. 125). 
The u-oids run : ' Catamanus rei sapien- 

SEE, 7ns(;rtp(wn« Britanniis Ckristtatue, p. 

52,Nn.M9), Burial near Aberffraw is hardly, 
thougli possibly, compatible with death on 
the field of battle in Northumbria. 

[Authonties cited in the teic] T. F. T. 

CABWAIiADEB. [See Csdwall*.] 

CADWALADR (d. 1173), the son of 

Gruitudd, the son of (jynan, was the son and 
the Ijrallierof the two moat famous north 
W-.'lrli princes of their time. During his 
father's lifetime he accompanied his elder 
brother, Owain, on many predatoiy excur- 
sions jitjunflt rival princes. In 1121 they 
rfivfig''d Meirionydd, and apparently con- 
i]uered it. In 1135 and 1136 the^ led three 
.-^ucceiiEfkd expeditions to C«redigion, and 
raiinnpt'd to ffet possession of at least the 
nnrtliern portion of that district. In 1137 
Ownin succeeded, on Gruffudd ap Cynau'a 
death, to the Bovereigntv of (Jv^nedd or 
Korth Wales. Cadwaladr appears to have 
f(iur\<l \\\% portion in his former conquests of 
Meirionydd and northern Ceredigion, 'The 
iulniiler from Gwynedd soon became in- 
volved in feuds both with his south Welsh 
nei^tiboiu^ and with his family. In 1143 
his men slew Anarawd, son of Gruffudd of 
South Wales, to whom Owain Gwynedd had 
promised his daughter in mazriago, Bepu- 
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jointly with his brother upholding the u 
of the Britieh kingdom. Girn!dii3 specially 
commends Cndwaladr's libernlitv (Op. i" 



Arohieolugiea] AiBoeiatloa.] 

OADWAiADR CASAIL {/. 1590), 
& Welsh poot, flourished in the latter part of 
the eiiteench century. Some poems liy him, 
consisting mainly of complimentaiT addressee 
nnd elegies, are preserved in the British 



jdiftted'hy his brother, who sent ills son 
Tlowel lo ravdfe his share of Oeredipion 
iltfick his castle of Aberystwith, Cad- 
iraliidr fled to Ireland, whence he returned 
nest year with a fleet of Irish Danes, to wreak 
Tengeance on Owain. The fleet had already 
landed at the mouth of the Meuai Straits 
la the intervention of the ' goodmen ' of 
Owynedd reconciled the brothers. Disgusted 
SI what they probably regarded as treachery, 
tke Irish pirates seised aud blinded Cadwa- 
ladr, and only released him on the payment 

of a heavy ransom of :?,000 bondmen (aome 

of the chroniclers sny cattle). Their attempt 

to plunder the country was eaccessfuUv re- 
sisted by Owain. In 11-46, however, irosh 

hostilities broke out between Cadwaladr and 

his brother'e sons Howel and Oynan. They 

invaded Mnrionydd and captured his csatle 

of CyttTBel, despite the valiant resistance of 

his steward, Morvran, abbot of Whitland. 

This disaster lost Cadwaladr Meirionydd, and 

so hard was he pressed that, despite fats 

l)tiOdinK a castle at Ltanrhystyd in Ceredi- 

E'on (1)48), he was compelled to surreader 
s possessions in that district to his son, ap- ' of the North* and Strathclyde Welsh against 
patently inhopeofacomproniise; bat Howel . the overlordship of Oswiu.have participated 
next year captured his cousin and conquered in their earlier successes, and have slmred, 

ihia territ'Dry, while the brothers of the mur- «nd, if the same person as the Cadavael of 
dered Anarawd profited by the dissensions Nennius, largely helped to occasion the fall 
of the princes of Gwynedcl to conquer Cere- of Penda at Wmwaed. After this we know 
digion as far north as the Aeron, and soon ' nothing of Cadwaladr except that he died 
extended their conquests into Howel's recent I of the 'yellow plague' that devastated Bri- 
acquisitioss. Meanwhile Cadwaladr was ex- tain in 6fi4 (NRlntius in Mon. Hut. Brit., 
Mlled by Owain &om his last refuge in Moua. | 4A c. The date is fixed from Bs^da and 
Cadwaladr now seems to have taken refiige j Tighemao, ct Annalei Carolina, MS. A, 
^tfa the English, with whom, if we may be- b. a. 682). 
UeTe a late authority, his marriage with a The fame of his father and his own con- 
ladv of the house of Clare had already con- ' nection with the last efforts of the Britons 

eCad- 



CADWALADK VENDIGAID. i.e. the 
Slessed id. 064 •'), king of the Britons, had 
a fnmous but rather shadowy figure in early 
Welsh history. Tenth-eentury sources teU 
■us that he was the son of Cadwallawn, tha 
ally of Penda. and that he reigned over Iho 
Jlritons after that monarch's death, He must 
have talien part in the ineffectual 
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[ nected him (Powel, JUatary of Catnliria, I against the Saxon invaders early 



p. 232, ed. 1584). The death of gtephi 
on end to the long period of Welsh freedom 
under which Cadwaladr had grown up. In 
1167 Heniy IPs flrst expedition to Wales, 
though by no means a brilliiint success, was 
able to enect Cadwaladr's restoration to his 
old dominions. Despite his blindness, Cad- 
waladr had not lost his energv. In 1158 he 
I joined the marcher lords and his nephews in 
an expedition against Rhys ap Gruffudd of 



I in the general resistance to Henry ll's tl 
I expedition to Wales. In 1169 the deatl 
Owain Qwyuedd probably weakened his posi- 
tion. In March 1172 Cadwaladr himself 
died, and was buried in the same tomb as 
Owain, before the high altar of Bangor Ca- 
thedral (GiK. Caxbr. It Camh. in Op. (Rolls 
eAl.iii. 133). 

The Welsh chroniclers are very fiill of 
Cadwaladr's exploits, and celebrate him as 



waladr a hirh place in Welsh trai 
poetry. Allusions to him are frequent in 
the dark utterances of the 'Four Ancient 
Bards' (see Skmte, Four Annent Baokt 
of Walet, passim, and especially L 23S~ 
241, and 436-46). Tlve prophecy of Merlin 
became current that he would one day coma 
again, like Barharoasa, into the world and 
expel the Saxons from the land. At last 
Geotfry of Monmouth issued his elaborate fle- 
tion which made Cadwaladr the last British 
king of the whole island. After be had 
reigned twelve years, the story goes on, Cad- 
waladr was driven from Britain by a plague 
that raged for seven years, from which ha 
look refuge in Armorica. Here he abdicated 
his rights in favour of Ivor, son of Alan, king 
of that land, who, on the cessation of the 

Slaffue, went to Britain ond performed pro- 
igies of valour against the Saxons ; out, 
Cadwaladr, despairing of the struggli 
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warned by an angel in a dream, retired to 
Eome, where five years afterwards he died 
(12 May or 12 Kal/ May 687-9). Thus was 
the prophecy of Merlin fulfilled. * Thence- 
forth the Britons lost the crown of the king- 
dom and the Saxons gained it.' Ivor reigned 
only as a prince, and the death of CadwaJadr 
marks the end of the * Chronicle of the Kings ' 
and the beginning of the ' Chronicle of the 
Princes' (Geof. of MoN., Hist. Brit, bk. xii. 
eh. xiv-xix., or the Welsh Brut y Brenhinoedd 
in Myvyrian Archaiology, vOl. ii., there called 
the Brut Q. ap Arthur \ shorter versions are 
in the Brut y Tytoysogion (Rolls Ser.), p. 2, 
and Ghventian Brut (Cambrian Archaeol. 
Soc.), p. 2). 

This story is plainly unhlstorical, and the 
account of the voyage to Rome is obviously 
taken firom the true history of Csedwalla of 
Wessex, who really died m Rome in 688. 
This accounts for the date bein^ pushed for- 
ward from that given by Nennius or by the 
MS. A of the <Annales Cambrise' (682). 
There is, however, no reason for not accepting 
the earlier and simpler accounts of Cad waladr. 
£ven the fabled transference of the kingdom 
to the Saxons may express in a mythical form 
the plain historical fact that under Cad waladr 
the struggle of the Britons against the North- 
umbrians came to its disastrous end hj 
their subjection to the alien power. This 
can be done without admitting into history 
the ingenious conjectures which connect with 
the fall of the last British kings who played 
a foremost part in the general history of the 
island the attribution of the title of Bretwalda 
to the Northumbrian conquerors. Cad waladr, 
as is shown by his name of the Blessed, was 
early reputed a saint. Churches were dedi- 
cated to him in various parts of Wales. Of 
these most historical interest belongs to Llan- 
gadwaladr, near Aberffraw, in Anglesea, 
where his grandfather, Cadvan, king of North 
Wales [q. v.], was buried, and of which he 
was reputed the foimder. 

[Besides original authorities mentioned above, 
see modem accounts in Skene's Introduction to 
the Four Ancient Books of Wales, i. 68-76 ; 
Prof. Rhys's Celtic Britain, especially pp. 130- 
136; and for his religious position, Prof. Rice 
Rees's Welsh Saints, pp. 299-301.] T. F. T. 

CADWALLADOR, ROGER (1568- 
1610), divine, was a native of Stretton 
Sugwas, Herefordshire, and studied in the 
English colleges at Rheims and Valladolid. 
After being ordained he returned to England 
in 1594, and laboured on the mission, chiefly 
in his native county, for sixteen years. At 
length, on Easter day, 1610, he was appre- 
hended and taken before Br. Robert Bennet, 



bishop of the diocese, who committed him to 
prison, where he was very cruelly treated. He 
was condemned to death on account of his 
priestly character, and suffered at Leominster, 
pn 27 Aug. 1610. He translated firom the 
Greek Theodoret's 'Philotheus; or, the Lives 
of the Fathers of the Syrian Deserts.' 

[Pits, De Anglise Scriptoribns, 806 ; Chal- 
loner^s Missionary Priests (1742), ii. 27; Pan- 
zani's Memoirs, 83; Foley's Beeords, vi. 207; 
Diaries of the English College, Doaay, 241, 243, 
247.] T. C. 

CADWALLON. [See Ckdwalia.] 

CADWGAN (rf. 1112), a Welsh prince, 
was a son of Bleddyn, who was the son of 
Cynvyn, and the near kinsman of the famous 
Grumidd, son of Llewelyn, on whose death 
Harold appointed Bledd^ and his brother 
Rhiwallon kinffs of the Welsh. This settle- 
ment did not last very long, but Bleddyn 
retained to his death possession of a great 
part of Gwynedd, and handed his terri- 
tories down to his sons, of whom, besides 
Cadwgan, four others, Madog, Rhirid, Mare- 
dudd, and lorwerth, are mentioned in the 
chronicles. Cadwgan's name first appears 
in history in 1087, when, in conjunction 
with Madog and Rhirid, he led a North 
Welsh army against Rhys, son of Tewdwr, 
king of South Wales. The victory fell to 
the brothers, and Rhys retreated to Ireland, 
whence he soon returned with a Danish 
fleet, and turned the tables on his foes in the 
battle of Llechryd. Cadwgan escaped with 
his life, but his two brotners were slain. 
Six years later Rhys was slain by the Nor- 
man conquerors of Brecheiniog (1093), and 
Cadwgan availed himself of the confusion 
caused by the catastrophe of the only strong 
Welsh state in South Wales to renew his 
attacks on Deheubarth. His inroad on Dy- 
ved in May prepared the way for the French 
conquest of that region, which took place 
within two months, despite the unavailing 
struggles of Cadwgan and his family. But 
the Norman conquest of Ceredigion and Dy- 
ved excited the bitterest resistance of the 
Welsh, who profited by William Rufus^s 
absence in Normandy in 1094 to make a 

great attack on their newly built castles, 
adwgan, now in close league with Gruffudd, 
son 01 Cynan, the chief king of G^^nedd, 
was foremost among the revolters. Besides 
demolishing their castles in Gwynedd, the 
allied princes penetrated into Ceredigion and 
DyA'ed, and won a great victory in the wood 
of Yspwys, which was followed by a devas- 
tating foray which overran the shires of Here- 
ford, Gloucester, and Worcester (^Otoentian 
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rut, imi, cf. FLoa. Wis. B. a.) But, as Mr. 
.■eeman points out, Cadwgan fought in the 
inlereat of Gwynpdd rather tlian of WaJea. 
Bm capture of liie castles of Ceredigion was 
fcnowed bv till! wholesale tranaploiitation of 
Hie inhabilant?, their property, and cattle 
^lo North WbIm, A hltle Inter Cod wgnn'a 
uil;^ joined in forajs that pcnetratra to 
e watls of Pembroke, the onFj Btronghold, 
cept Khyd j Gors, now left to the French- 
Two invaaionaof Hufuslumselfwere' 
a n.'pair the damage, but the great 
. sdition of 1097 was a signal faUure. \ 
ufus ' mickle lost in men and horses,' and . 
jdwgsn was distinguished as the worthiest , 
f the cliieft^ns of the victorious Cymtj , 
|L the pagijH of the Peterborough chronicler, i 
rko in his distent fentand monastery com- I 
aly knew little of the names of Welsh 
jft iA.-Sca. Chron. a. a. 1097: 'Sum faera j 
H Oadui^aun gehaten, pe heoraweorSast I 
e«'Y SueSBuccessesemboldenedCadwgBn 
i nia allj Oruffudd to attempt to Bare | 
igleeea when threatened in 1099 hy the , 
■oearlsHugh of Chester and Shrtiwebury. 
Int the treachery of thdr own men— either , 
""« nobles of Mona or some of Iheir Irish- 
liah allies — drove both kings to seek safety 
jgbt to Ireland, Next year they returned 
Pfo W alas, and made peace with the border , 
I Mila. Cftdwgan became the man of the Eart 
f .of Shrewsbury, and received as a fief from 
bim Ceredigion and part of Powys(£rufy y., I 
S. a. 1100; according to the Gaentian Brut , 
Amystli and Meinonydd were his poBse»- 
aitma in Powys). In 1 103 Robert of Belleme 
T.] called upon Cadwgan and his brothers 
"wertb and Maredudd for help in hjs great 
«' against Henry I. Great infls of lands, I 
Be, and arms jperBuaded Cadwgan and I 
"ludd to join Robert in Shropshire, but | 
rth stayed behind, and his sudden ile- , 

„ a is regarded bv the Welsh chroniclers 

p K main cause of Robert's fall. lorwerth ^ 
r appeiBrs to have endeavoured to dis- 
"" Cadwgan and Maredudd of their, 
as supporters of the faUen Karl of 
wsbory. Uut though he succeeded in i 
g Maredudd into a royal dungeon, he 
le peace with Cadwgan and restored him 
ola territories. Thus Ca<lwgan escaped 
In the disgrace and impriBonment of 
L by Bishop Richard of Belmeis, 
_ 'a steward in Shropshire. It is pro- 
^te that it was some other Cadwgan who be- 
n accomplice inthe murder of Uowel, : 
> of Ooronwy, in 1108, and the Owain, 
1 of Cadwgan, slain in the same year, 
Jt probably this unknown Cadwgon's son. 
nyoov Cadwgan, son of Bleddyn, bad a 
nn Owmin, who in 1105 began hiA turbulent 



adventure. Cadwgan had given a great 
feust in his castle of Aberteiv, the modem 
Cardigan, which was largely attended by 
chieftoinfl from all ports ofW ales, for whose 
eatertainment bards, singers, and mitsieiaoa 
were attracted to the rejoicings by costly 
prizes {Gwenfian Brut, s. a.) Among the 
guests was Gerald of Windsor, who after the 
inl! of Amulf of Montgomery was the most 
powerful man among the French in Dyved, 
and his famous wife Nest, whose beauty so 
excited Owain's lust that not long after he 
took advantage of his father's absence in 
PowTS to carry her off by violence from the 
nBighbouring castle of Cenarth Byohan. The 
rape of the Welsh Helen excited great com- 
motion, aud Cadwgan, hurrying back in great 
anxiety to Ceredigion, found Limself power- 
leas to efiect her restoration to Gerald. Ithel 
and Madog, sons of Rhirid, and Cadwgon'a 
nephews, were incited by Richard of Behneia 
to attack Owain, and even Cadwgan, who 
fled to an Irish merchant ship in the har- 
bour of Aberdoyey. After running all hinda 
of dangers, Owain escaped to Ireland, while 
Cadwganprivately retired toPowys. 'Thence 
he sent messengers to Bishop Richard. Kin^ 
Henry's lenient treatment of him showed 
that the king regarded Owain's crime as no 
fault of bis father. For a while Cadwgan 
was only suffered to live on a manor of liis 
new wife, a Norman lady, daughter of Pictet 
Sage, but a fine of 100/. and a promise to 
abandon Owain effected his restoration to 
Ceredigion, which in his absence had been 
seized bv Madog and Ithel. But the fiat 
of the English Idng could effect little in 
Ceredigion. Owain continued hispredatory 
attacks on the French and Flemin^B, in one 
of which a certain William of Braoant waa 
slain. In anger Henry sent again for the 
weak or impotent Cadwgan, and angrily told 
him that as he was unable to protect his 
territory, he had determined to put Ceredigion 
into more competent hands. A pension of 
twenty-four pence a day was assigned to the 
deposed king on the condition that he should 
remain in honourable restraint— he was not 
to he a prisoner — at the king's court, and 
never seek to return to his native soil. Theso 
terms Cadwgan was compelled to accept, and 
Gilbert, son of Richard, was invested with 
C<iredigion. But next year the murder of 
lorwerth by his nephew Madog put Powys, 
which lorwerth had lately governed, into 
the king's hands. He then gave it to Cadw- 
gan, who thus once more acquired lands 
of his own. But Madog, already deprived 
of Ceredigion, was determined not to yield 
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PowjH aa well to hia uncle. Meanwhile 
Cdxlwgan, ' not imagining miEchief,' returautl 
to hia dominions. Surrounded by Madog'a 
retainera at Trallong Llewelyn, he aa uau&l 
conducted himself weakly. All hia own 
attendants Hed. Unable to fight, unwilling' 
to flee, he fell an easy victim to hiB enemies, 
' Knowing the mannen of the people of that 
country, that they woidd all be killing one 
another,' saya the ' Brut y Tywysogion,' 
lUchard, the steward, gave Uadwran'a landa 
to Hadog, hia murderer. But Henry I re- 
-versed his act, and made Own in, the abductor 
■of Nest, hia iather'i 



[The Brut y Tywysogion (Rolls Ser.) gives 
inoBt of the above facts; thu Anualus Cambriffi 
(Bolls Set.) is sharter. bat sometimes clearer ; the 
QwentiaaBrutrCsmbriunArclicoloffical Society) 
adds a fev, perbapH doubtful, detaihi; Professor 
FreemaD'a William Rafaa gives thu ouly full 
modem !ii;count. anil lu^uHts th" ofUn iiuporfoct 
chronology of the Bnif,] T. F. T. 

CADWGAN, also called Martiit 
(d. 1241), bisliop of Bangor, is styled, pro- 
bably from the place of his birth, Cadwgan of 
Llandyvai {Brut y Tifun/iogwn, Rolls Ser. 
«.a. 1315; MS. C calia him 'abbot of Llan- 
-devid,' and the Armal» of Teakenbury 'Abbas 
Llandefidenaia '). Tliere aeema to be little 
iloubt that Cadwgan and Martin are the some 
person, though no certain explanation can 
be given of the double name, whicb suggests 
connection with both the Welsh and English 
races. Some time between 1200 and 1314 
Cadwgan seems to have succeeded his brother 
sa abbot of Whitland in the modem Car- 
marthenshire. On 37 Dec. 1214 he, with his 
monks, was taken under tlie royal protection 
{Sot. Lit. Pat. i. 1254). Wales was then in 
on excentionally disturbed state, as, in addi- 
tion to tno chronic fends of the Welsh and the 
marchers, the powerful Llewelyn ap Torwerth 
had actively embraced the cause ofthe barons 
confederated aeainst King John. These 
troubles probably had prevented the election 
of a bishop of BuncDr m succession to Bishop 
Robcrt,Tho had died in 1213 (^nn. Wiffom. 
B. a.) In 1214 Bishop Geoffry of St. David's 
also died, and John failed to secure the elec- 
tion of his nominee, through the chapter of 
that see exercising fully the privilege of free 
election conferred by bis charter of 15 Jan. 
1215. Early in 1215 Johnseema to have fiied 
on Cadwjjan for Bangor. At the end of Feb- 
ruary Cadwgan appeared at Oxford, and pro- 
fessed as bishop-elect canonical obedience to 
Canterbury. On 13 March John sent letters 
patent to the chapter of Bangor, which, in 
iinswer to their request for a cong6 d'§lire, 
granted it as a special and unprecedented 



chapter elected Cadwgan (ift. i. 132 fi; 
nromptitude suggests that John had sought 
ooth to avoid a repetition of the slight he had 
experienced in South Wales, and to win ec- 
clesiastical support in North Walea against 
Llewelyn by the nomination of an acceptable 
candidate who was at least a Welshman. Cn 
1 3 April the royal aasentconSrmed Cad wgan'M 
election (lA.), and on 'il June (Regigtrvm 
Sacntm Anfftictmum from MS. AnnaU of 
Sout&jnark; Ana. Wigom. aay 16 JunuJ, a 
week after the great charter had been signed 
at Runnymede, Archbishop Langton conse- 
crated Cadwgan at Staines, along wilh lor- 
werth of Taliey. the Welsh nominee of the 
chapter of St. David's (the biabop is called 
'Martinua' in the 'Annals of Worcester,' 
'Cadwgan' in 'Brut y Tywysc^on,' ' Ca.' 
in his profession of obedience in the ' Iteg. 
Prior. Cant.,' and 'O,' a probable mistake 
for ' C,' in the royal assent in ' Rot. Lit. 
Pat.' i. 1326). 

Nothing of importance is known of Cadw- 
gan'a acts as bishop. At the end of 1215 
he received an intimation through Master 
Henry of Cemey that Langton was under 
Buspenaion, but tne subjection of Wales to an 
interdict in 1216 for holding'willi the barons 
suggests that little attention was paid to 
such notices. He continued to rule over his 
see for more than twenty years, a fact whicb 
shows that he can hardly liave been a strong 
partisan of the English. Probably he was a 
moderate man, of studious and ascetic, rather 
than of political tastes. In 1 236 he obtained 
permission from Gregory IS to retire from 
what must always have been a very difficult 
position. lie became a simple monk of the 
abbey of Dore in Herefordshire. His pro- 
fession of obedience to the Abbot Stephen 
and his dedication of his property to the 
monastery am still extant (Haddah and 
SxDBBS, i. 464). His retirement to an Eng- 
lish monastery may have some significance. 
He died on II April 1241 (Ann. Theok. s. a. ; 
Leland's date, 1225, of his death is quite 
wrong), and waa buried at Dore (Bmt y 
Tywyfogion, a. a.) 

Cadwgan is said by Leland to have written 
some homilies, 'Speculum Chiistianorum,' 
and some other works, to have been remark- 
able for his piety, and to have been descended 
from an ancient and noble British family. 
Dempster {Ilut. Eccht. Gentu Scotonait) 
isly claims him as a Scot. 
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C.£DMON (Kometimes corruptlj writt*')) 
1 CmiiiiKN), Saimt (Jl. 670), the moet. cele- 
brated of iha Temacular poets of Northura- 
1 bria, and the reputed author of the Anfflo- 
Saxon inetriciil paraphrases of the Old Te»- 
\ tvaaii, certainly lived in the seventh c«n- 
I tury, but the exact dates of hie birth and 
I d»ath are unknnwn. The otAy chronological 
I data -me posaess are the facts tliat he entered 
I the tnonasterv of StreaneBhaleh (Whitby) 
during the rule of the Abboxs Ilild, i.e. be- 
I tween *SA and 680, and that he was already 
I somewhat advanced in life when he became 
B monk. rilM tutngna bis death lo the year 
I a7«, and other writers to 670, hut these 
I dates appvar to be quite arbitrarily fixed. It 
I has been freuiiently Klated, on the supposed 
I euthority of Floreno) of Worcester, that 
(^^Edoion died in fMO. Florence, however, 
merely says that Hild died In that year, and 
I it is probable that if Cirdmon's death had 
I taken place in the some year as thai of his 
t patranesN Bii?da would not have failed to 
inake iMm>^ remark un the coincidence. 

BeHpectiog Ciwlmon's perwinal history we 

lavenu other authoritative information than 

I "what is contained in a single chapter of 

I Bnda'a ' Ecclexiastical History ' (iv. 24). 

I Bnda deaoribes him as an unlearned ' 



Psreat ^iety and humility, who had received 
■ Br divuit! grace such a gift of sacred pt^try 
I tbat he was enabled, after short meditaiion, 
I to render into English verse whatever pa*- 
i M^pea were translated to him out of the holy 
ftscriptureft. Until quite late in life he was 
ftengif^ed in secular occupations, and was so 
I flu from showing any sign of poetical genius 
Vthat whenever ae happened to be in com- 
1 T<uiy where lie perceived that he was about 
r U be called upon in hie turn to ning a song 
I to thp harp, he was accustomed t,o leave the 
I (able and return home. t)n one of thi-se oc- 
I casions, having quitted a party of frieii'la 
1 Mid occupied himself with I.lii> cnre of the 
I flattie lo which on that night it was his duty 
1 to attend, he fell asleep and dri'iunr-cl that he 
I hurd n voice saying lo bim, TiPiltnrm, sing 
nelhing to mo." He answered that he did 
I not know hnw to sing, and that it was for 
I that rv««on that he had come away from the 
I- •Upper-table. I'ho command, however, woh 
1 repeat<>d, and Cfetlmon asked, ' WHial shall 1 
I URg P ' ' Sing,' answered the voice, ' the be- 
ffinnittg of created things,' Then Ciedmon 

■-•-■• --•-,, 

■X heard, and which, 
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Bteda R«y», were to the foUowinE effect : 
' Now ought we lo praise the founder of the 
heavenly king<lom, the power of the Creator, 
and His wise design, the deede of the Father 
of glory i how lie, eternal God, was the 
autnor of all things wonderfiil, who first 
created for the tions of men the heaven for 
a roof, and afterwards the earth^ — He, the 
almighty guardian of mankind.' Baida ex- 
plains tliat his Latin rendering gives only 
the general sense, not the order of the wonliu 
On awaking CiBdmon remembered theveraai 
which he had sung, and added to tbem 
others of the some character. He related hii 
dream to the steward (villicas) under whom 
he worked— probably the farm-bailiff of the 
abbey of Streaneshalch — who conducted him 
into the presence of the abbess, Hild, and 
her monks. When thev had heard his story 
they at once perceived that the untaught 
herdsman had received a miraculous gi^. 
In order to prove him further they translated 
to him some passage of Scripture, and re- 
quested him, if be were able, to turn it into 
verae. On the following day he returned, 
having accomplished liia task, and was iJien 
received into the monastery, where he eon- 
tinueii until his death. Tlie abbess dire«led 
that he shoidd be instructed in the history 
of the <.)ld and New Testamenta, and what- 
ever he thus learned he reproduced from 
time to time in bi^autifiil ond touching verse, 
' so that his teachere were glnd to Decoma 
his hearers.' We ore told that ' he sang of 
the creation of the world, the origin of man- 
kind, and all the histoiy of Genesis; of the 
departure of Israel from Egypt and their en- 
trance into the land of promise, and of many 
othorparts of Scripture liistory; oftheLorda 
incarnation, passion, resurrection, and ascen- 



many poems concerning the terror of future 
judgment, the horror of the pains of hell, 
ana the sweetness of the heavenly kingdom.' 
Ilmdasays that manypersons had attempted 
to imitate Ciodmons religious poetry, hut 
nonehodsiicceededinequallingliim. Onother 
than sacred themes he composed nothing. 
How long Cicdmon lived after his entrance 
into the monastery we do not know. Hedied 
after an illness of fourteen days, which 
apparently so slight that no one expected it 
to end fatally. On the night of his death ba 
HLirprised his attendant by asking to be t»-! 
moved to the apartment reserved for thoMj 
who were supposed to he near their end. 
His request wn» complied with, and he passed 
the night in pleasant and jestin? conversa- 
tion. A-ftei midnight he asked for the Eu- 
charist. "Hiose who were with him thuu^VA. 
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it strange that such a wish should be ex- 
pressed by one who seemed so full of cheer- 
fulnesSy and who showed no indication of 
the approach of death ; but he insisted, and 
his desire wa& granted. He then inquired of 
those present whether they were in peace 
and charity towards him. They replied that 
they were so, and in answer to their inquiry 
he said, * My mind is in perfect p>eace towards 
all the servants of God.' Having partaken 
of the Eucharist, he asked how long it was 
till the hour at which the brethren were 
called to their nocturnal psalms. He was 
informed that the time was near. * It is well,' 
he said ; * let us await that hour.' He then 
made the sign of the cross, and, laying back 
his head on the pillow, shortly afterwards 
passed away in sleep. 

"William of Malmesbury informs us in his 
* Gesta Pontificum,' which was written about 
1125, that the bones of Caedmon, together 
with those of other holy persons buned at 
Whitby, had recently been discovered, and 
had been removed to a place of honour, pro- 
bably in the abbey church of Whitby. He 
adds that Csedmon's claims to be reco^ised 
as a saint had been attested by many miracles 
which had been wrought through his inter- 
cession. Like most of the other early Eng- 
lish saints, Csadmon seems to have obtained 
his place in the calendar not by any formal 
act of canonisation, but by the general voice 
of his countrymen. The Bollandists place 
his festival on 11 Feb., on the authority of 
John Wilson's * Martyrology,' and they re- 
mark that, owing to a misprint in the mar- 
gin of Wilson's book, the aate is frequently 
given as 10 Feb. Other writers have men- 
tioned 12 Feb. 

It is difficult to read the vivid and beau- 
tiful account gfiven by Baeda without feeling 
that it bears m general the stamp of truth. 
The nearness of Bseda's place of residence to 
Streaneshalch would give him ample oppor- 
tunities of obtaining information from per- 
sons to whom Caedmon had been intimately 
known, and the diligence which he bestowed 
on the collection of his materials must be 
evident to every student of his works. The 
story of the beginning of Csedmon's poetical 
career is no doubt more or less legendary, 
but the facts that he was an inmate of the 
abbev of Streaneshalch, and that he was of 
humble origin and unlearned, are too well 
attested to admit of any reasonable doubt. 
Sir Francis Palgrave, however (Archeeologia^ 
xxiv. 341), has attempted to show that the 
history of Caedmon is entirely fictitious. He 
refers to a Latin fragment entitled ' Prefatio 
in Librum antiquum Saxonice conscriptum/ 
which states (to quote Palgrave's account of 



its contents) that ' Ludovicus Pius, being 
desirous to furnish his subjects with a ver- 
sion of the scriptures, applied to a Saxon 
bard of great talent and fame. The poet, 
peasant, or husbandman, when entirely ig- 
norant of his art, had been instructed in a 
dream to render the precepts of the divine 
law into the verse ana measure of his native 
language. His translation, now unfortu- 
nately lost, to which the fragment was pre- 
fixed, comprehended the whole of the Biole. 
The text of the original was interspersed 
with mystic allusions, and the beauty of the 
composition was so great, that in the opinion 
of the writer no reader perusing the verse 
could doubt the source ot the poetic inspira- 
tion of the bard.' It thus appears that the 
metrical paraphrases of Scripture current in 
Germany were, like those curtfeit in North- 
umbria, ascribed to the authorship of an 
unlettered peasant who had received his 
poetical vocation in a dream. From this 
fact Palgrave infers that the history of Caed- 
mon is ' one of those tales floating upon the 
breath of tradition, and localised from time 
to time in different countries and in different 
ages.' This argument, however, is entirely 
without weight. The document quoted by 
Palgrave is well known to scholars. It was 
first printed in 1562 by Flacius Illyricus 
from an unknown source, and has been pre- 
fixed by modem editors to the Old-Saxon 
poem of the ' Heliand,' which is a paraphrase 
of the gospel history written in the ninth 
century. There is sufficient reason for be- 
lieving that the * Heliand ' is really a part of 
that metrical version of the Bible with which 
the fragment originally stood in connection. 
Now when we examine the * Prefatio ' and 
the older * Versus de Poeta' printed along 
with it, it is obvious that the story which 
they contain is simply an inaccurate version 
of Baeda's own accoimt of Caedmon. The 
testimony of these documents, indeed, prac- 
tically amounts to ascribing the authorship 
of the * Heliand ' to the Northumbrian poet. 
Whether this testimony is entitled to belief 
is a question which we shall afterwards have 
to consider. 

The incident of Caedmon's dream is on 
other grounds open to strong suspicion. The 
story is just such a legend as would be 
naturally suggested by the desire to account 
for the wonderful phenomenon of the dis- 
play of great poetic genius on the part of an 
unlettered rustic, and closely similar tradi- 
tions are found in the literature of many 
different nations and periods. Palgraves 
argument against the authenticity of Csed- 
mon's biography is supposed to derive support 
from anotner consideration. He points out 
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that tile uBiDt! of CeDdnton has no c>ln 
English etymotogj, while, on tha otlier Loud, 
it beftrs a ouriuus reaemblaniM to certain 
Hebren' and Chuldee "words. KadmGn In 
Hebrew hi£ the ,two mttanioFS of ' eascem ' 
and ' ancient ; ' Addm Kadmon (the ancieut 
or primeval Adam) is a prominent figure in 
tbe phlLosopliic m;flho1ogy of the Rabbina ; 
and Be-Kadmin (in the beginning) is the 
first word of the Cualdee Targum on GenvelB. 
On tbeae grouads Palgntve concluded that 
Ibe real author of the body of saCTed poetry 
spoken of by Iteda was u monk who hud 
trsrellHl in Palestine and was learned in 
Itabbinicul literature, and that he nsaumed 
the Hebrew name of Ciedmon, either in 
[ alliuion to the Eufaiects on which he wrote, 
n order l-o describe himself aa ' a visitor 
frorotheEast.' Heendeavourstoshow that 
I there is no improbability in crediting an 
I English monk of the ecTenth century "ith 
'" possession of a considerable knowledge 
lebrew; but his arguments are not likely 
to be accepted by any one who is intimately 
acquainted with the slate of scholarship in 
England at that period. It is eurpriaing to 
find that PaJgrave 8 utymological speculations 
are mentioned with approval by Mr. T. Arnold 
in the article ' Ciedmon ' in the ninth edition 
I ofthe'EaoycloptediaBritAnnica.' Mr.Amold 
\ does not indeed deny the truth of Baeda's ac- 
COODt of the monk of Streaneehalch, but he 
supposes tiiat some learned pilgrim returned 
from the Holy Laud had bestowed upon the 
Northombrian poet a Hebrew nickname, in 

Ialluaion Xo the themes of which he sang. 
This fanciful hypothesis scarcely deserves 
Hrious refulalioii. Nevertheless, it is quite 
true th«t the name of Ciedmon has no Eng- 
lish etymology. Saodras and Bouterwek, 
indeed, have endeavoured to explain it as 
meMiing 'bautman' or 'pirate,' imva the 
word ixd, a boat, which occurs in one of the 
Analo-Sason glossaries printed by Mone. 
Unlortunately this word is a mere error of 
transcription for the weU-knowu ceo/. The 
truth seems to be that Ciedmon is an An- 
gliciaed form of the common British name 
^tumuiua(in modem Welsh Cadfau). The 
first element of the compotind (cafu, battle) 
Dcoure in the name of a British king whom 
BRda ciilla Ciedwalb. If this view be cor- 
rect, we may infer that the Northumbrian 
po«t was probably of Celtic descent. 
We have now to inquire what portion of 
the poetry wlijch baa been ascribed to Csed- 
^On can claim to be regarded as his genuine 
work. It has been already stated that B^da 
furnishes « Latin rendering of tiie verses 
which Oiediiion composed in his dream, add- 
ing that he only gives the aeose, tmd not the 
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order of the words. Now in King .Elfred'a 
IrunslatioQ of Bieda this poem is quoted in 
Anglo-Saxon metre, and the tratislatot altera 
Bieua's language so aa to make him say that 
he does give tne order of the words. Thtt 
natural assumption would be that .^&ed 
was acquainted with the original English 
form of the poem, and bod mtrodnced it 
into his translation. This conclusion, how* 
ever, has been impugned bv many writer^ 
who contend that the English verses are a 
mere retranslation from Bicda's Latin. A 
fact which strongly tends to prove their 
genuineness is that they are found, iu North* 
umbrian orthography, in a manuscript of 
Bffida's 'History' now at Cambridge, Iha 
handwriting of which refers it to the middla 
of the eighth century. It is true that the 
page containing these Northumbrian versea 
IS in a different hand from the rest of the 
manuscript, and may possibly have been 
written at a considerably later date, though 
Professor Zupitzn, who has carefully inspected 
the codei, otters some strung arguments to 
the contrary. Some scholars, moreover, have 
tried to prove that the dialect and versifica- 
tion are not precisely those of Ctedmon's time. 
But our knowledge of early Northumbriani* 
BO limited that it is impossible to attach much 
importance to these objections. Wo must 
either admit that the Cambridge manuscript 
gives the actual words which ]!tcda had be- 
fore him, or we must suppose that some one 
look tbetrouble to render .Alfred's verses int« 
Northumbrian spelling in order to insert them 
in the manuscript, The latter hypothesis ia 
so beset with difKculties that we are fairly 
entitled to conclude that the lines are reaUv 

ariginal of Bs^da's quotation. The wur^ 

!ks follows; — 

Nu Buylnn hei^a hefaeDricaes uard, 

metudies imecti end his modgidaac, 

uarc uuldarfadur ; tar, be uundra gihi 

eci dryctin, or oateliilie. 

Ha atnst suep sids boraum 

heben til hrofo, halrg Kcept^a ; 

tlia niddungeard, moncyunss uaid, 

eci dryclin; leiVer liail» 

SroD) foldu, fm allmutig. 
These verses have certainly no great poetic 

t, and it has been made an argument 
against their genuineneea that they possess 
no excellence sufficient to account for the 
high estimation in which Ciedmon was held 
by BhmIb. The ol^eclion does not appear 
formidable. We need not precisely assent 
to the whimsical remark of EttmiiUer, that 
the ' soporiferoua ' charncter of the lines 
confirms the tradition that they were com- 
posed in a dream \ but it should be remem- 
l>ered that, according to Bteda's testimony, 
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they are the work of a bef(iuner in the 

S>etic art. On the other hand, the fact that 
seda believed the poem to be CaBdmon*8 does 
not absolutely prove its genuineness, as the 
composition may be merely part of the legend 
relating to the poet^s divine call. 

Another composition which has been as- 
cribed to Caedmon is the really fine poem 
called * The Dream of the IIolj Rood? A 
fragment of this poem, in the original North- 
umbrian dialect, is inscribed in runic letters 
on the sculptured stone cross set up at 
Ruthwell in j)umfries8hire. The ornamen- 
tation of the Ruthwell cross is so strikingly 
identical in character with that of the simnar 
monument at Bewcastle as to suggest the 
conclusion that the two are not far apart in 
date, if indeed they were not wrought by 
the same artist, ana the historical allusions 
contained in the Bewcastle inscription assign 
it to the end of the seventh century — that 
is to say, to a time at which Csedmon may 
have been still living. After the inscription 
on the Ruthwell cross had been deciphered 
by J. M. Kemble in 1840, it was discovered 
that a West-Saxon version of the entire poem 
existed in a manuscript preserved at Vercelli, 
which also contained four other poems in the 
West-Saxon dialect. The suggestion that 
*The Dream of the Holy Rood* was com- 
posed by CsBdmon is due in the first instance 
to the late Dr. Ilaigh, and it was adopted 
by Professor George Stephens, of Copen- 
ha^n, who believed that he had found de- 
cisive proof of its correctness in the words 
* Cadmon mae fauoetSo * (Cadmon made me), 
which he read on the top-stone of the Ruth- 
well cross. The reading of the word * Cad- 
mon * on the stone is perfectly certain, though 
that of the other two words is open to some 
doubt. Professor Stephens's conclusion was 
for a time accepted by all English and some 
German . scholars. But the words on the 
top of the cross are an example of a formula 
which is of constant occurrence in runic 
texts, and which in every known instance 
indicates the person who carved the monu- 
ment. That in this particular case it can 
have been employed to denote the author of 
the verses which form a part of the inscrip- 
tion is in the highest degree unlikely. We 
must therefore conclude that the sculptor of 
the Ruthwell cross was a namesake of the 
Northumbrian poet. This conclusion leaves 
untouched the question of the authorship of 
the * Dream.' At first sight, indeed, it seems 
almost incredible that the carver of the 
monument should have borne the same name 
as the poet whose verses he inscribed upon it. 
But the improbability of the coincidence is di- 
minished by the consideration that the name 



is likely to have been a very common one in 
a distnct whose population must have been 
largely of Celtic aescent ; and it is worthy of 
note that the neighbourhood of Rathweu is 
known to have been inhabited, till long after 
the seventh century, by a Welsh-speaking 
people. That the ' Dream ' belongs to the age 
of UsBdmon is certain ; and when we conai£r 
that it is one of the noblest specimens of 
Old-English poetry we possess, there seems 
to be considerable plausibility in ascribing 
it to the man whom Bseda regarded as by 
far the greatest religious poet of his time. 
The strongest argument against this \'iew is 
based upon the resemblance which the style 
of the poem, at least in its amplified West- 
Saxon form, bears to the undoubted work 
of Cynewulf ; but it is by no means clear 
that the poetry of Cynewulf may not be 
largely an adaptation of older compositions. 
An engraving of the Ruthwell cross, with a 
transcript and a translation of the inscrip- 
tion, is given in Stephens's * Old Northern 
Runic ^lonuments,' i. 406, iii. 189 ; and the 
West-Saxon version of the 'Dream* from 
the Vercelli manuscript will be found in 
Grrein's * Bibliothek der angelsftchsischen 
Poesie,' ii. 143. 

The works to which the celebrity of Cted- 
mon's name in modem times is chiefly due 
are the so-called sacred epics, or metrical 
versions of Scripture history, which have 
been preserved in a manuscript of t«nth- 
century date now in the Bodleian Library. 
The first part of this manuscript is all in 
one handwriting, and contains paraphrases 
of portions of the books of Genesis, Exodus, 
and Daniel. The second part seems to have 
been written by three different scribes, and 
consists of fragments of three poems, of 
which the first relates to the fall of the 
angels and the temptation of man ; the 
second to the descent of Christ into hell, 
His resurrection and ascension, and the last 
judgment; and the third to the tempta- 
tion of Christ in the wilderness. With the 
exception of a portion of the paraphrase of 
Daniel, of which a copy, materially differ- 
ing from the Bodleian text, occurs in the 
Exeter book, none of these pieces has been 
found in any other manuscript. It will be 
at once perceived that the list of subjects 
just given corresponds precisely, so far as 
it goes, with l^jeaa's account of the poetry 
of Caedmon. No author's name appears in 
the manuscript, but Franciscus Junius (Fran- 
cois Dujon), wlio edited the poems in 1656, 
conjectured that they were the work of Caed- 
mon, by whose name they have subsequently 
been known. The fact that these composi- 
tions, as we now have them, are in West- 



rtUograpliy would not of itself con- 
I reason for reiectiiig JiiniuB'B conclu- 
— t know iLat in other ■ — ' — "= 



rorthambrian poetry was transciibed Into 
iti aoiithem dialect. Modem criticism, bow- 
rer, liEs shown that the varioue portions 
if tbe so-called Cffidmon poetry exliibit diver- 
nties of fitylf inconitiatcnt with the BUppoai- 
tioa of common authorship, and many pas- 
es indicate on the part of their Butiiore 
amount of learning which the monk of 
Btreaneshalch ciuuiot have poeseMed. The 
probable conclusioD seems to he that 
the Tude Northumbrian verses of Csidmon 
regarded by tbe writers of tbe jElfre- 
'dion and later ages aa ran material, which 
tbey elaborated with unequal degreee of 

Etic sVill. On tbe assumption that the 
^Io-8aiion * sacred epics ' are more or less 
*" ' " nn the songs of Ctedmon, there la 
r believing that, with the marked 
■xception of tbe ' Exodii§,' tbey are in general 
neatly inferior to their originals. Their uu- 
WoiBseem to have been men to whom religious 
edification was more important than poetry, 
■nd who often substituted a mere paraphrase 
of the scriptural text for the free and imagi- 
aotive handling of the Northumbrian poet. 

There is, however, among the poetry 

contained in the Bodleian manuscript one 

long passage which eeems to be essentially 

the jtroduct of Ciedmou'e daring and original 

geniuB, This is the fragment describingtbe 

emptation and fall of man, which the scribe 

liae abruptly interpolated in the middle of 

t tbe dreary metrical prose of tbe ' Genesis.' 

IThis fragment, which includes the lines 

iI35-370 and 421-861 of Grein's edition 

the lines 371-420 are by another hand), 

■ears a striking resemblance in style to the 

Old-Soxon poem of the ' Heliand,' previously 

^^«ferred to. This resemblance, indeed, is so 

extending to very minute points of 

lUctioB, that the two works cannot possibly 

regarded as unconnected. The only ques- 

n IS what is the precise nature of the rela- 

n between them. Profeosor Sievers, who 

iraa the first to call attention to the facta, 

ma endeavoured to prove that this portion 

t the * Genesis ' is a translation of an Old- 

laxon poem by the author of the ' Heliand.' 

lis principal argument is that several words 

|nd idioms characteristic of this passage are 

Krd Old-Saxon, but are found nowhereelse 
A.nglo-Saxon. It is needless to say that 
I judgment of this distinguished scholar 
I deserving of the highest respect ; but his 
onclasion appears to be open to grave ob- 
BCtion. We must remember that the con- 
inenlol Saxons were evangelised by English 
i; nnd, oa Professor Stephens has 



lievers's linguistic »£gi"" 
verwbelming force. The Old-Suxo 



forciblir 'irged, it ii 
an ancient and cult 
England should have adopted into its literB' 
ture a poem written by a barbarian convert 
' '" Moreover, I'rofessor 

not of 
dialect 
known to us almost exclusively from tbe 
' Heliand' itself; and tbe extant remoina of 
early Northumbrian are confined to a few 
insignificant fragments. It is therefore quit« 
passible that the expressions which are com- 
mon to the ' Heliand' and to the fragment 
under discussion, and peculiar to them , may 
have been derived from the old poetic vo- 
cabulary of Northumhria. Some of the 
Slirases which distinguish the 'Story of tbe 
'all ' from the rest of tbe ' Genesis ' occur 
also in Gicdman's ' Hymn U> the Oeal^ir,' 
and the fervid and impassioned style which 
the former composition shares with the 
'Heliand' reminds us strongly of that of 
' The Dream of the Holy Roocl.' It aeems, 
therefore, a reasonable conclusion that the 
* Holland,' and its sister poem in Anglo- 
Saxon, are both of them translations (largely 
amplified, possibly, but retainingmucu of tbe 
original diction and spirit) &om the verses 
of the Northumbrian poet. This result is 
contirmed by the testimony of the Iiatin 
preface to the ' Heliand,' which, as hint been 
previously stated in this article, vi 
ascribes the authorship of the poem i 
mon himself. 



oC^ 



Anglo-Saxon poem, there is one point, of 
diflerence between the two works which is 
worthy of careful note. The ' Storv of the 
Fall,' while following in the main the bibli- 
cal narrative and the Latin poem of Avitus 
' Se Origine Mundi,' exhibits such deviutjons 
from these original sonrces as might be ex- 
pected from a poet who, like Cffidmon, had 
obtained his knowledge of them by heanmy 
and not by reading. It is surely tbe peasant 
Ca:dmon, and not any poet of literary and 
theological culture, who represents the trans- 
gression of Adam and Eve as an almost ua- 
a«oidahle error, deserving rather pity than 
blame, and who expresses his simple-hearted 
wonder that God should have permitted bis 
children to be so terribly deceived. In the 
' Heliand ' touches of this kind are scarcely 
to )» found. It would seem that the mis- 
sionaries who adapted the work of C^dmoD 
to the needs of their German converts were, 
08 might naturally he expected, careful to 
bring its teaching into accord with the ro- 
c«ivad standard of theological ortbodoiy. 
The ' Exodus,' though disfigured by a tasta- 
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less interpolation about the history of the 
patriarchy is the work of a true poet ; but 
there is nothing to show how fax the writer 
may have been indebted to his Northumbrian 
predecessor. Nor can any clear traces of 
Csedmon's original authorship be discerned 
in the * Danie V which is a pleasing and grace- 
ful rendering of the Bible narrative. The 
wide divergence between the two texts of the 
' Azarias ' portion of this poem is a si^ficant 
illustration of the freedom with wnich the 
Anglo-Saxon poets permitted themselves to 
rewrite the compositions of earlier authors. 

The three fragments at the end of the Bod- 
leian manuscript, which form what is called 
* The Second Book of Caedmon/ or * Christ 
and Satan/ ap^ar to be the work of a single 
author, but it is not likely that they origi- 
nally formed part of a continuous poem. 
They have considerable poetic merit, and so 
far as their substance is concerned have a 
certain affinity with the * Story of the Fall.' 
But their smooth and monotonous rhythm 
is very imlike the rugged and expressive 
versification of that poem ; and their voca- 
bulary and phraseology are in general those 
of lat€r Anglo-Saxon poetiy. It is probable 
that these fragments should be regarded as 
a free rendermg of portions of ueedmon's 
poems in the manner of a later period. 

It is right to state that the views here put 
forward are in conflict with those which are 
maintained by many scholars of high autho- 
rity. Professor ten Brink, for example, con- 
siders that the less poetical portion of the 
'Genesis * is substantially Caedmon's, and that 
no other specimen of his work has come down 
to us except the * Hymn.* But, in the first 
place, the assumption that a tame and prosaic 
style is characteristic of the infancy of Old- 
English sacred poetry is refuted by the evi- 
dence of the Ruthwell cross. And, in the 
second place, a servile paraphrase of the 
biblical text can only have proceeded from a 
writer who was able to reaa his Latin bible ; 
to a poet who, like Caedmon, had to depend 
on his recollection of extemporised oral trans- 
lations, such a performance would have been 
absolutely impossible. 

No discussion of the * Caedmon ' of the Bod- 
leian manuscript would be complete without 
some reference to the interesting question of 
the influence which it is supposed to have 1 
exercised iipon Milton in the composition of 1 
' Paradise Lost.* The resemblances in matter ' 
and expression between some passages of ' 
Milton's poems and the Anglo-Saxon * Gtene- | 
sis* are so remarkable that it is difficult to ' 
regard them as fortuitous. On the other | 
hand, Milton became blind three years be- j 
fore the publication of Junius's edition of 



'Csddmon ' in 1665, so that he can have had 
no opportunityof studying the book in its 
printed form. The manuscript, however, was 

fiven by Archbishop Ussher to Junius in 
661, and had been for some time previous 
in the archbishop's library. It seems pos- 
sible, although no evidence of the fact nas 
been produced, that Milton may have been 
personallv acquainted with Jumus, or that 
he may have numbered among his friends 
some student of Anglo-Saxon who may 
have given him an account of the contents 
of the precious manuscript. 

Junius's edition of ' Ceedmon ' was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1666, and some copies 
of it were issued by James Fletcher at Ox- 
ford in 1762, with some notes from Junius*8 
manuscripts added at the end. Fletcher also 
published in 1764 copies of the fifty pictures 
with which the Bodleian manuscript is 
adorned. In 1832 the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of London published Thorpe's edition of 
' Caedmon,* based upon the original manu- 
script, with an English translation and notes; 
and in the following year the society issued 
a magnificent volume containing facsimiles 
of the illustrations, accompanied oy an essay 
by Sir Henry Ellis. In 1849-64 K. W. Bou- 
terwek published at Qutersloh an edition of 
* Caedmon,* in two volumes, with introduction, 
notes, a prose translation, and glossary. Co- 
pious extracts from the poems were given in 
£ttmiiller*s ' Engla ana Seaxna Sc6pas and 
B6ceras,* Quedlinburg, 1860, the text being 
substantially that 01 the previous editors. 
The latest complete edition is that of C. W. 
Grein, in his * Bibliothek der angels&chsischen 
Poesie/ Gottingen, 1867. Grein also pub- 
lished a German translation, in alliterative 
metre, in his * Dichtungen der Angelsachsen, 
stabreimend iibersetzt,* Gottingen, 1863. A 
careful revision of the text may be expected 
in the new edition of Grein*s * Bibliothek,* by 
Professor Wiilcker, which is now in course of 
publication. 

[The only original authority for the life of 
Caedmon is Bseda, Hist. Eccl. iv. 24. For dis- 
cussion respecting the credibility of Bsda's ac- 
count, and the genuineness of the poems ascribed 
to Caedmon, see Acta Sanctorum, 1 1 Feb. ; Pal- 
grave in Archseologia, xxiv. lU I ; Sandras*s De 
Carminibus Saxonicis Cfedmoni adjudicatis, 
Paris, 1869 ;Bouterwek'8 De CedmoncDissertatio, 
Elberfeld, 1845, and the introduction to his edi- 
tion of the poems ; KttmuUer's Scopes and B6- 
ceras, pp. xii, xiii, 25, 26 ; Groverus's Csedmon's 
SchopniDg und Abfall der bo.sen Engel, Olden- 
bui^, 1852; Wrights Biog. Brit. Anglo-Saxon 

Seriod, pp. 23 and 193-200 ; Gotzinger, Ueber 
ie Dichtungen des Angelsachsen Csedmon's, G^jtr 
tingen, 1860; Wiilcker, Ueber den Hymnuf 
Ceedmon's, in Beitrage zor Gesch. der dentschen 
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Kie'b Dot UcliHntI luul die aDgelucbsisclie Oaao- 
i. Utile, 1873; Steplienit in tba Academv, 
Oct, 1S76: GrOKhupp, Christ and Satan, in 
■Stis, Ti. 248 ff. ; Ten Brink's Early Eagiish 
tentnro. trans. Kenaedj, London, 1883 ; 
ille*s Anglo-Saion Literalura, London, ISSi. 
.^r the inflneaae of Ciedmoii oa MiltoD see 
UsasoQ's Life of Miltoo, H. 551. note ; Wnlcktc 
in Alalia, iv. 401-6.] H. B. 

C.£DWALLA (d. 634), whose name is 
also spalt Oadwjijjibb, Cadwallon, Cis- 
WU.LOS, C*TStrBLAinT (probably equivalent 
to the Latin Oassibellnunus), CATotioLAtfH, 
i with several other variationH, son of 
n {Angl. Saer. U, 82), king of North 
I [q, r.], was the Britiah king of 
hieiiedotiB or Vcndotia, coinmoii]]r called 
^fynedd, which was probably coest^nBive, 
jgh]_T speftkingi with North Wales; but 
e king seums to have exercised some au- 
Ority overthe western regions north of the 
bnef, possibly even as far oa Carlisle (Lap- 
9STiYiBa,Ang.-Sax.But.\.Vil,\'&i; Journal 
fArchaohg. Axeoc. li. 54). 
t A deadly rivalry had long existed between 
pa British kingdom of GAVjnedd and the An- 
'*-ii kingdom of Northumbria. .Ethelfrith, 
' Fierce ' or DeBtroyar, had inflicted a ter- 
Ue blow upon the Britons in the battle of , 
613 (Bm)A, ii. 2 ; Reks, WeUh 
wtntt, p. 293), It wa« probably to avenge 
Sis disaster that in 629 Cfedwolla invaded 
Plorthumbria ; but he was defeated by Ead- 
!, the successor of ^Ethelfrith, near Mop- 
elh, driven thence into Wales, and fieaieged 
m the island of Olannauc, probably to be 
identified with Priestholai, near Anglesey 
{Arm. Cambtiai, M. U. B. 832>. He escaped 
'0 Ireland; butafter a brief sojourn there r^ 

■■ W» Britain, and, although himself a 

1, entered into alliance with Penda, 
^ of the Mercians, a mercileM pagan. 
a nnit«d forces invaded Nortbumbria, 
d overwhelmed Ead wine's army at Heath- 
Ud or Hatfield, probably Hatfield Chase, a 
'-V milea north-east of Doncaster, A.d. 633. 
" " ! and his son Oefrid were slain. 
Northiimbria was cruelly devastated. Cied- 
wttlU, who surpassed his pagan ally, Penda, 
in ferocity, vowpd that he would extirpate 
the whole Anglian race from Britain, and 
spared neither see nor sex, putting women 
and children to death by torture (B.kda, ii, 
20). It waa the ti-mporary overthrow of the 
whole kingdom and church of Northumhria. 
Paulinus, who had converted Eadwine and 
founded the see of York, retired to Kent, ac- 
companied by the queen, her daughter, son, 
And gnmdaon. Ueric, a cousin of Eadwine, 



and Eanfrith, a son of -■Ethelfrith, triod to 
recover tbii kingdom of Deira and Bemicia, 
and to Bpcuru tha favour of the Mercians by 
basely renouncing thmr Christianity, bub re- 
ceived the juBt reward of their apostasy by 
being slain by Ctedwalla in the following 
ye*r, 634 (t*. iii. 1). The British king now 
boasted that his forces were irresistible ; but 
shortlived. 



Oswald, B 






r brother of Eanfrith and 



nephew of Eadwine, resolved to make . 
eSoTt to shake off the yoke of the oppressor. 
Near the close of the year 634 he mustered 
an army, and met the enemy on a hill called 
Hevenlelth, north of the Roman wall, near 
Hexham. Here he set up a cross, which he 
helped to fix in the ground with his own 
hands, and bidding hia soldiers kneel before 
it, prayed with them ' to the living and true 
God, who knew how just thei 



I them from their fierce and haughty foe ' 
Thus encouraged, they fell upon 



I 



the British host, which far outnumbered his 
own, and completely routed it, Ciedwalla 
himself fled into the valley and was slain at 
the Denisebum, perhaps the brook which 
flows northwards into the Trne, and enters 
it near Dileton, east of Hexbiun (ib, iii. 1). 
The place of battle was afterwards called 
Oswald's Cross, and a small church was in 
time erected there, and was served by the 
clergy of the church at Hexham. Thus 
perisbed Cwdwalla, who had fought, it wag 
said, in fourteen battles and sixty skirmishes 
(LAPi-EirBBRO, i. 156 ; Nsinnus), and with 
bitn ended the last serious stniggle for supre- 
macy between the old British and AngUan 
racea in that part of the island. 

[B»da, Erol. Hist. ii. 2, 20, iii, 1, 2; AuDales 
Csmbriw, ap. Mon. Hist Brit. 832 ; Nenniui. ap. 
Mon. Hist. Brit. 76 ; Boes's Welsh Salnia, 203.] 
W. R. W. 3. 

Cjmyf&JSLX (659P-6S0) (the varia- 
tions in the form of whose name are as nnme- 
rous as in the case of the Welsh Ciedwalla), 
was the son of Cyneberht, and a great-grana- 
Bon of the West^axon king Ceawlin ^. v.] j 
but his name indicates some British conne&- 
tioo, and misled some Welsh writers so far 
OS to confuse him with Cadwaladr, son of 
the Owdwalla who wss killed at Hevenfelth 

iBrut y Tywysogion, Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 841 ; 
Ibes, 'WeUh Saint/', p. 300). The name of 
his brother ' Mill'— -the mule or half-breed — 
ppintatA the probability of their motherbeing 
Welsh. Bceda calls him avonng man of great 
energy, and he was probably regarded as a 
dangerous aspirant to the West-Saxon throne. 
At any rate he was e.vpelled from Wessex, 
and, according to William of Malmesbuif , 
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by a faction of the leading men, which per- 
haps included the king mmself, Centwine 
{Gest Pont p. 283), and he then led the 
wild life of an outlaw amonff the forests 
of Chiltem and Anderida. Here he was 
brought into contact, about 681, with Wil- 
frith, who was engaged in missionary labours 
among the South-Saxons. Caedwalla often 
applied to him for advice, and Wilfrith lent 
him also horses and money, and obtained 
great influence over him (ib,) In 685, when 
Csedwalla began to strive for the West- 
Saxon kingdom {Anglo-Saxon CAnrntc/e), he 
ravaged Sussex with a band of lawless fol- 
lowers, and, notwithstanding his friendship 
with Wilfrith, slew the South-Saxon king, 
^thelwealh, who was an ally of Centwine. 
Two ealdormen, however, Berchtun and And- 
hun, who had been converted by Wilfrith, 
succeeded in driving him out, and governing 
the kingdom independently. On the death 
or resigilation of Centwine, 686 (see Flob. 
Wig.), who seems to have nominated Caed- 
walla as his successor (Will. Malm., Gest, 
Pont, p. 352), the latter obtained possession 
of the West-Saxon throne, and, again in- 
vading Sussex, defeated and slew Berchtun, 
and subdued the whole kingdom. After 
making a raid on Kent, in which his brother 
Mul was burned to death, he turned his arms 
against the Isle of Wi^ht, which had been 
conquered some years before by Wulfhere, 
king of Mercia, and bestowed upon his ally 
and godson, ^^thelwealh, the South-Saxon 
king (B.fiDA, iv. 13, 16). The inhabitants of 
Wight were still heathen, and Caedwalla, 
although not yet baptised, vowed that if he 
was victorious he would devote a fourth part 
of the island to God. This was probably due 
to the suggestion of Wilfrith, wno had great 
influence over him, although the statements 
of Eddius and William of Malmesbury ( Gest. 
Pont. p. 233) that Caedwalla made him a kind 
of president over his kingdom (ut dominum 
et magistrum), and did nothing without his 
approval, must be looked upon as exaggera- 
tions. Anyhow, having been successful in 
subjugating Wight, Caedwalla fulfilled his 
vow by bestowing a fourth part of the island, 
three hundred hides, on Wilfrith, who sent 
two priests (his nephew Bemuin, and another 
named Hiddila) to instruct and baptise the 
people in the christian faith (B^da, iv. 
16). Caedwalla put to death two sons of 
Arvaldus, king o* Wight, who had fled for 
refuge to the mainland, but, at the request of 
an aobot of a neighbouring monastery, per- 
mitted them first to be baptised. All this 
time he himself had not been baptised, and 
had not, so far as our records enable us to 
judge, exhibited much christian virtue in his 



conduct. He had indeed bestowed many 
liberal gifts upon monastic houses, but Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury {Gest. Pont. p. 352) im- 
plies that he did this to obtain favour when 
he was ambitious of the West-Saxon throne. 
Suddenly, however, in 688, the fierce warrior 
turned into a penitent devotee. He resigned 
his kingdom and took his journey to Rome, 
in order to be baptised by the pope. Caed- 
walla was baptist by Pope Seigius I, under 
the name of Feter, on Easter eve, 689, being 
then about thirty years of age. He had 
hoped to die, Baeda says {E. M. v. 7), soon 
after his baptism, in oraer to pass at once to 
eternal joys ; and his hope was fulfilled, for 
death came before he had put off the chrisom, 
or white fillet which converts wore for eight 
days after their baptism. He was buried 
in St. Peter's on 20 April. His epitaph, con- 
sisting of some turgid Latin elegiacs, followed 
by a few lines in prose, has been preserved 
by Baeda. A copy of the metrical inscription 
alone, taken from the original stone in old 
St. Peter's, exists in Jomi Grater's work, 
* Inscrip. Antiq. Amstel.' 1707, ii 1174, and 
also in Raffael Fabretti's 'Inscrip. Antiq.' 
1702, Rome, p. 735, No. 463. 

[Baeda, Eccl. Hist. iv. 13, 16, 16. v. 7 ; WU- 
liam of Malmeebury's Gesta PoDtificum, Rolls 
Series.] W. R. W. S. 

CAERNARVON. [See Carnarvon.] 

C^SAR, Sir CHARLES (1690-1642), 
judge, the third son of Sir Julius Caesar [q. v.] 
by nis first wife, bom 27 Jan. 1589-90, was 
educated at All Souls College, Oxford, of 
which, on the recommendation of the king, 
he was elected a fellow in 1605, taking the 
degree of B.A. shortly afterwards. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1607, resigned his fellowship 
in 161 1, and took the degree of doctor of both 
laws (civil and canon) on 7 Dec. 1612. On 
9 Oct. of the following year he was knighted 
at the palace of Theobalds. In the brief par- 
liament of 1614 he sat as senior member for 
Bletchingley, Surrey. On 9 May of the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed a master of 
chancery. Having devoted himself to the 
practice of the ecclesiastical law, he was 
created by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Abbott) judge of the court of audience and 
master of the faculties, both of which offices 
he was permitted to retain on the suspension 
of the archbishop in 1627 (Cobbett, State 
Trials J ii. 1452), and the latter of which, as 

Srobably also the former, he held until his 
eath (Wood, Fasti Oxon.^ ed. Bliss, i. 328). 
From the fact that we find him on 10 June 
1626 associated with Baron Trevor in carrying 
the Duke of Buckingham's answer to his im- 
peachment from the upper to the lower house. 



It mar be inferred thai he then held the post 

ofjudefinl' the court of audience. On 17 Dec. 

'""3 DG was made a member of the high 

imisaion, and from that time until his 

Rappointmont to the mastership of the rolls 

'- - ,t unfrequunily mentioned in the acta 

mission in a way which i^hows that 

^nder it he exercised a jurisdiction similar to 

Itbat which in the conrt of chant 

f Tested in a master. He a 

r of a special tribunal, composed of 
oct-ors of the civil law and judges and ad- 
. ocates of the court of arches, to try the 
anestion whether tobacco could rightly be 
d contraband of war by the law of 
nations, or as fallii^ within the purview of 
the fourth article of the treaty concluded 
between England and Spain in 1 630, whereby 
it was made a breach of neutrality for either 
of the contracting part.ica to supply the ene- 
mies of the other with ' victual ' icinnmeahu). 
The question arose from a man-of-war of 
Dnnkirk having captured an English mer- 
cliontinaa laden with leaf tobacco tix>ni Am- 
sterdam, and boimd presumably for France 
(Oi/, State Faperij Dom. 1636-6, p. 308, 
where the destination of the vessel is not 
stated), and the Dunkirk court and also 
I tliH court of appeal at BrusselH having ad- 
Indged her and her cargo lawful prize. The 
English court decided that the judgment was 
eontrarj alike to the law of nations and to 
■tite treaty. The mastership of the rolls 
■*"■ I'aeanl by the death of Sir Dudley 
„„ D March 163S-0, the king let it be 
Einiown that it would only be parted with 
'fori handsome consideration. Ctesarsoimded 
liauil as to its probable price, and was told 
plunly ' thai as thinffs then stood, that place 
was not like to go without more money than 
be thought any wise man would give for it/ 
** " " f, however, was not daunted. His oom- 
» were Sir Edward l^ech, who olTered 
^0001. down, and R,Q00l. to follow in May ; 
ir Tbonuu Hatl«n, who oflcred his wile's 
se, and money besides (how much is not 
»own)i and Lord-chief-juat ice Finch, and 
r Kalph Freeman, a master of requests; 
9 amounts offered by the two last men- 
aned we do not know. Cssar, however, 
I out by bidding 16,000/. (10.000/. 
tajuble at once in hard cash), and agreeing to 
md the king 3,00W. tuwanls the expenses 
if hism^ditaled journey into Scotland. This 
Wter stun appi-ard to have been tnist money 
D bis hands aa executor of his uncle, Henry 
-.], dean of Ely, which he was 
_ he terms of the daan'a will tn 
ponfer^upon sonie college to be selected by 
\ warrant was issusd for its re- 
^yment ou 10 March of the following year. 



The money, howerer, was never repaid, al- 
though repeated applications to the treasury 
were made by himself and by his wife and 
son after his death. 

CtUBsr died on 6 Dec. 1613 of the small- 
pox, and was buried at Bennington, Ilert- 
ibrdfihiru. Uis epitaph magniloqueutly de- 
signates him ' an equal distributor of un- 
suspected justice i' on the other hand, George 
Cierrard, the master of the Charterhouse, 
writing to Viscount Conway and Killultagh, 
under date 38 March 1639, curtly charac- 
terises him as ' a very ass,' adding that he 
was ' the very auvil on which the doctors of 
the law of his society played.' He married 
twice : first, Anne, dau^ter of Sir Peter 
Vaalore, merchant of London, who died on 
13 June 1635; secondly, in 1626, Jane, 
daughter of Sir Edward Barkhom, knisht, 
lord mayor of Ixiudon in 1622. She died on 
16 June 1661, and was buried at Bennington. 
In all he hod fifteen children, six by his first 
wife, and nine by his second; but only fiva 
survived him, three of these being sons, and 
of these the eldest, Julius, died a few daya 
after his father, and of the same complaint. 

[Willie's NoL Pari. iii. 173; Arehirea of All 
SoulB Collego, pp. 307, 308, 380 ; Wood's Fasti 
Oion. (Bltssj, I. 2SS, 328, 3*8 ; Hardy's Cato- 
logoe of Lonl Cluuicellora, ftc.. p. 89 ; Nichols's 
Progretmes of Jomos I, ii. S77i Pari. HisI,. ii. 
191; CununODs' JaorDak, i, 267 ; Cobbett's fitata 
Trials, ii. 417; Rymer's FiBdera (SandiusoD), 
six. 221-2; Dugdnle's Cbron. Ser. iii. i Cal.Slata 
Fnpera (Dom. 1 62S- 1 640) ; Foss's Judm of l<::Dg- 
land; LuJgo'sLifBof Sir J. CK8Br,witIi Meniuiri 
of bis Family.] J. M. H. 

C^BAB, HENRY (1663 P-1 630), dean 

nf Ely, fifth and joungest son of Ctesar Adel- 
more or Dalmanis, a well-known physician, 
and brother of Sir Julius Ceesar [q. v.], was 
born, according to his epitaph, in 1564, al- 
though other evidence gives the more pro- 
bable date of 1563. He was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, ' where (o this day,' 
says Wood,' certain lodgings are called from 
him Cirsar's lodgings,' and afterwards became 
a member of St. Edmund Hall in the same 
uiiiveraity. While still very young, he spent 
sometime at Cambridge, and, being suspected 
of popish leanings, fled beyond sea, (In bin 
return about 1583 he recanted his former 
errors, and became vicar of Ijostwithiel in 
Cornwall ; but in March 1684, Sir Walter 
Mildmay, whom he had personally oflrnnted, 
directed proceedings to be taken against him 
on the ground of hia renewed nonconformity'. 
He wua still subject to the same aus" " ' " " 
1589, when hi» brother. Sir Jul 
t rcated Ixjrd Rurghley to protect him from his 
assailants. A fow years later all hi 
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were silenced. On 6 Nov. 1696 he proceeded 
D.D. at Oxford ; on 13 Sent. 1696 was pre- 
sented by the queen to tne rectory of St. 
Christopher, in the city of London, which 
he resigned in Juljr 1697 ; became rector of 
Somersham, Huntingdonshire ; and was ap- 
point^ prebendary of Westminster in Sep- 
tember 1609, and dean of Ely on 12 Oct. 
1614. He resinied his prebend at Westmin- 
ster in 1626. He died, according to his epi- 
taph, on 7 Oct. 1636, and was buried in My 
Cathedral, where an elaborate monument 
was erected to his memoir. He left several 
bequests to the officers of the cathedral, and to 
friends and relations. His sole executor. Sir 
Charles [q. v.], son of his brother. Sir Julius, 
was directed to apply within six months 
2,000/. to the foundation of two fellowships 
and four scholarships (open to pupils from Ely 
school) in some college of his own choosing. 
Sir Charles chose Jesus College, Cambridge, 
which received annuities from the family till 
1668, but never obtained the capital. 

[E. Lodge's Life of Sir Julias Cssar, with Me- 
moirs of his Family; Bentham's Ely (1812), 
p. 230 ; Le Neve's Fasti ; Wood's Fasti, ed. Bliss, 
1. 270-1.] S. L. L. 

C^SAR^ Sir JULIUS (1668-1636\ 
judge, was of Italian extraction, his grand- 
father bein^ Pietro Maria Adelmare, a citi- 
zen of Treviso, near Venice, but descended 
from a family belonging to Fr6iu8, in Pro- 
vence. This Pietro Maria Adelmare, who 
had some reputation as a civilian, married 
Paola, daughter of Giovanni Pietro Cesarini 
(probably of the same family as Giuliano 
Cesarini, cardinal of St. Angelo, and presi- 
dent of the council of Basle, 1431-8), and 
one of his sons, Cesare Adelmare, having gra- 
duated in arts and medicine at the university 
of Padua, migrated to England, apparently 
about 1560, and began practice in London as 
a physician. He was elected fellow in 1654, 
and m the following year censor of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and was appointed medical 
adviser to Queen Mary, from whom he ob- 
tained letters of naturalisation with immunity 
from taxation in 1558, and from whom he on 
one occasion received the enormous fee of 
100/. for a single attendance. Elizabeth also 
consulted him and requited his services by 
sundry leases of church lands at rents some- 
what below their actual value. In 1561 he 
fixed his residence in Bishopsgate, having 
purchased a house which had formed part of 
the dissolved priory of St. Helen's. There 
he died in 1569, and was buried in the chancel 
of the church of St. Helen's. Many of his pre- 
scriptions are preserved in Sloane MS. 2816, 
havmg been copied from original manuscripts 



by Sir Hans Sloane. The name of CsBsar, by 
which the doctor was usually addressed by 
Mary and Elizabeth, was adopted by his chil- 
dren as a surname. His eldest son,Juliu8 Ciesar 
Adelmare, was bom at Tottenham in 1657-8, 
and baptised in the church of St. Dunstan's-in- 
the-East in February of that year, his sponsors 
being the lord treasurer, William Pauiett, the 
Marquis of Winchester, the Earl of Arundel, 
and Lady Montagu as representing the queen. 
Shortly after his father s death his mother 
married Michael Lock, a zealous protestant. 
He was educated at Maffdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and graduated B.A. in 1676, and proceeded 
M. A. 1678. In 1679 he left Oxford for Paris, 
where he took the degrees of bachelor li- 
centiate and doctor of ooth laws (civil and 
canon) in the spring of 1581 and received 
(10 May) the complimentary title of advocate 
in the parliament of Paris. In 1684 he took 
the degree of doctor of laws at Oxford. He 
had been admitted a member of the Inner 
Temple in 1580, and on 9 Oct. 1681 made 
one of the com missioners under the statute 
28 Henry Vlil, s. 15, hj which the criminal 
jurisdiction of the admiral had been trans- 
ferred to the courts of common law. On the 
16th of the same month he was appointed 
chancellor to the master of the hospital of 
St. Catherine's, near the Tower of London. 
In 1583 he was appointed counsel to the cor- 
poration of London. This year also he was 
appointed, by his friend Bishop Aylmer, com- 
missary and sequestrator-general within the 
archdeaconry of Essex and Colchester and 
some deaneries. On 30 April of the next 
year he succeeded Dr. Lewes as judge of the 
admiralty court. He was also sworn a mas- 
ter of the chancery on 21 June. As judge 
of the admiralty court he sufiered more than 
most of her serv^ants from the constitutional 
meanness of Elizabeth. There appears to 
have been no regular salary attached to this 
office, and Ctesar bitterly complains that 
whereas his predecessor * had every three 
years somewhat,' he himself had not, * after 
nine years' service, received in fee, pension, 
or recompense to the value of one penny,' 
but rather was some 4,000/. out of pocket. 
The suitors who had recourse to tlie court 
of admiralty were not unfrequently poor sea- 
men or foreigners, while the number of cases 
in which the c^o^vn was defendant was also 
considerable. It seems to have been Caesar's 
regular practice to aid the poor or embar- 
rassed suitors out of his own purse, and to 
consider all claims substantiated against 
the crown as a first charge upon the fees, 
and the expenses of administration to have 
priority to his own remuneration. As early 
as 1687-3 we find him petitioning the queen 



I he might be installHil in some lucrative 

i honoiKTV posi, such a^ ■ the first deanery 

"tshiillfiillvoideitherof YorkorofDurham, 

if Bath and Wella or of Winchester," ' or 

tspital that sliall becom e void of these 

Katharine'e, neur the Tower of Lon- 

1, St. Crosse's, near Winton, and the hospi- 

ll of Sherborne, inlhebishoprick of Durham,' 

" ' « that he might be made a 'maBter of 

Ats eixtmordinary.' This petition was 

I and duly noted by Cecit and there 

r rested. In October 1688 CaeBar 

IS ddjnitted master of the chancery in or- 

laty. This year, too, he was returned to 

trliament as senior member for Reigate. 

) council assumi^ to itself the right of 

ie-wing his judgments. This he resented 

' *n a letter dated 1 March 1588. The 

m (uiniial circuit round the consta of 

e kingdom for the despatch of admiralty 

"ineas, which had often been mooted, met 

. h his hearty approval ; and as Eliiabeth 

disliked to enter mto the charge,' he offered 

ivel «t his own expense, adding only the . 

so, ' if I may be encouraged bv so much, ; 

r commodity or credit, as will provide 

le an honest burial when I die, and keep my i 

" "If wife ond children from open beggary." 

'he spring of the foliowing year he waa 

ally threatened with legal process upon a 

' woieh he had given by way of guarantee . 

he nayment of u sura of 420/. due from | 

Walter Leveaon to a Dane, probably a . 

r in the admiralty court. At length, | 

■KT, thn queen saw fit lo confer upon , 

le post of master of requests. He was ■ 

on 10 June IS9I, and admitted to the • 

m 7 March, Laving in the meanwhile 

n.) been elected a bencher of his inn. 

e court of requests offered special facilities 

oor suitors who might with advantage be 

Aferred thither from the admiralty court. 

le year, through the influence of the ' 

ambassador, Archibald Douglas, ' 

h he had bought for 500^., he obtained 

the jueen a grant of the reversion of the 

«lership of St. Catherine's Hoej>ital. At 

IB he was one of the commissioners of 

In 1592 he was entrusted with the 

uission of the peace for Middlesex, and 

med to parliament as senior member for 

' ' ' y, Surrey. In November of the 

„ car he was elected treasurer of 

't Inner Temple, and on 6 Dec. governor 

therainemland battery works throughout 

• kingdom, nnd was re-elected treasurer of 

Temple next year. He was at 

member of the high commission 

I close friend of Whitgift (Stkypb, 

!i (fol.), iii- 600V On 17 Aug. 1696 he 

ed master of requests in ordinary 



1 in attendance upon the person of the queen, 
I with a salary of 100/. per annum, not, how- 
I ever, granted by the queen until she hod 
I forced him to disclose the precise amount 
I which he had paid to Archibald Douglas for 
■ his interest in the matter of the St. Cathe- 
rine's appointment. In this or the next year 
he contnbuted 3001. towards the erection of 
I chambers between the Inner Temple HsU ] 
. aod the church, in consideration whereof ha 
I was invested with the privilege of granting 
< admittances to the society at his discretion 
during his life. The chambers were known ' 
aa late as Dugdale'a time os Oiesar's Build- ' 
ings. In 1696 tbe mastership of St. Cathe- 
rine's Hospital fell vacant, and on 17 June 
he installed himself therein. Next year he 
w«B returned to parliament sssenior member 
for ^\'indsor. On 12 Sept. 1598 Eliiabeth, 
I then on her way to Nonsuch, paid him a 
! visit at his house at Mjtcham, spending the 
night of the l^h there, and dining with him 
next day. He tells us that he presented her 
with ' a gown of cloth of a.lver, richly em- 
broidered, a black network mantle, with 
Sure gold, a taifeta hat, white, with several 
owers, and a jewel of gold set therein with 
silver and diamonds, which entertainment of 
her majesty, with the charges of five formet 
disappointmeDts.' cost him some 7001. In 
1699 we find liim associated with John Her- 
bert, one of the masters of requests, and 
Kobert Beale, secretary to tbe council of the 
north, in a commission to decide without ap- 
peal claims by French subjects in respect of 
niratical acts committed by English seamen. 
Next year he became the senior master of re- 

SLCflts, beinK already talked of as master or 
e rolls. At the parliamentary election of 
the following year he retmned his seat for 
Windsor. Oni>0Mayl603 he wasknighted 
by the kingat Greenwich. In 1606 (7 April) 
he succeeded Sir George Hume as chancellor 
and under-lreaaurer of the exchequer, and 
the following year (5 July) was sworn of tbe 
privy council. Cte*arwas prompt t* use the 
interest which he nowpossessed with the king 
on behalf of his inn. It appears lo have been 
through Ciesar's influence that tbe lease of 
the Temple buildings was enlarged in 1603 
into a fee simple, subject to a quit rent of 10/, 
(D FODAIE, Oriff. 145-6). His tenure of the 
office of chancellor of the exchequer coincided 
with the period of Salisbury's treasurership, 
thp period during which James's financial 
difficulties and the consequent tension be- 
tween him and the parliament reached their 
extreme point. He seems to have been really 
little better than a clerk to the lord treasurer. 
In that capacity he was employed 
milting tliu value of the conversion of tenure 
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by knight's service into free and common 
socage, together with the abolition of ward- 
ships and other incidents of the royal prero- 
gative in connection with the g^at contract 
of 1610, and a dialogue is extant ascribed to 
him advocating the acceptance of the king's 
offer by the commons, and hinting that in 
case of its rejection means of raising money 
without the consent of parliament would be 
found {Pari Deb. 1610, App. D). In 1610 
the king granted him the reversion of the 
office of master of the rolls, expectant on the 
death of Sir E. Philips. In 1613 he was 
among the commissioners appointed by the 
king at the suit of the Countess of Essex to 
determine the question of the validity of her 
marriage. He seems to have formed a very 
decided opinion in favour of the countess s 
contention at an early period of the inquiry, 
and to have been by no means sparing in the 
expression of it during the argument, to Arch- 
bishop Abbott's intense disgust. At this time 
he occupied a house on the north side of the 
Strand, nearly opposite the Savoy. Here 
(i.e. on the north side) he laid (10 Au^. 1613) 
the foundation-stone of a chapel, which was 
consecrated by the bishop of London (John 
King) on 8 May 1614, and called the Cecil 
Chapel. In the spring of 1614 he was re- 
turned to parliament as senior member for 
Middlesex ; in the autumn, Sir E. Philips, 
the master of the rolls, having died, Cnesar 
succeeded him, receiving the usual patent 
granting him the office for life on 1 Oct., 
and takmg his seat on the 10th of the same 
month. On his appointment he surrendered 
the offices of chancellor and under-treasurer 
of the exchequer. Chamberlain informs us 
that four judges were appointed to assist and 
act with him. With his connection with the 
exchequer he entirely abandoned the idea that 
the king could raise supplies without the con- 
sent of parliament ; we find him earnestly 
advising in council (24 Sept. 1615) the sum- 
moning of a new parliament for the final 
settlement of the financial difficulty. He 
was one of the commissioners who examined 
(19 Jan. 161 5) the puritan clergyman Peacham 
* before torture, in torture, between tortures, 
and after torture,' with a view to discover his 
supposed accomplices in the conspiracy against 
the king's life, in which he was suspected of 
being principally concerned. At the end of 
this year he concluded a bargain with the 
Earl of Essex, who was embarrassed by the 
necessity of repaying the countess's marriage 
portion for the purchase of the estate of Ben- 
nington in Hertfordshire for the sum of 
14,000/. In 1616 he followed the lead of 
Lord-chancellor Ellesmere in censuring the 
judges of the king's bench and common pleas 



for their resistance to the king in the matter 
of the commendam case. In August 1618 he 
was associated vnth Sir Edward Coke in the 
trial of the persons indicted for the attack on 
the Spanish ambassador's house. He was a 
member of the court of Star-chamber that 
tried the Earl and Countess of Essex for 
peculation in the following year, and took 
the milder view of their offence. In 1620 he 
was returned to parliament as senior member 
for Maiden, Essex. Between 21 May and 
10 July of this year he was commissioned to 
hear causes in chancery, the period coincid- 
ing with the interval between the disgrace of 
Bacon and the delivery of the great seal to 
Lord-keeper Williams. He was one of the 
three liquidators appointed by the king to ar- 
ranffe a composition with the late chancellor's 
creditors, and in 1625 Bacon nominated him 
one of the supervisors of his wOl, describing 
him as * my good friend and near ally, the 
master of the rolls.' In 1631 we find him 
named, with Archbishop Abbot and others, 
in a commission of inquiry into the operation 
and administration of the poor law. His last 
important public act was to assist Lord-keeper 
Coventry in drawing up thirty-one ordinances 
of procedure, intended to correct abuses which 
had grown up in the court of chancery, and 
in particular to restore the ancient brevity 
of the pleadings and documents generally. 
He died on 18 April 1636, beinff then seventy- 
nine years old, and was buried in the church 
of Great St. Helen's, where his monument, 
with an inscription wrought in the device of 
a deed poll, with pendant seal (the attaching 
cord severed), is still to be seen. His repu- 
tation for legal acumen does not stand hi^h. 
Chamberlain thought that he had more of 

* confidence in his own sufficiency ' than his 
abilities warranted. The same person writing 
to Sir Dudley Carleton, under date 4 April 
1624, remarks incidentally that * Sir Julius 
Caesar is reflected on for his want of law.' 
He seems, however, to have had the rare 
merit of being superior to corruption. Fuller 
gives the following account of his character : 

* A person of prodigious bounty to all of worth 
or want, so that he might seem to be almoner- 
general of the nation. The story is well 
known of a gentleman who once borrowing 
his coach (wliich was as well known to poor 
people as any hospital in England) was so 
rendezvoused about with beggars in London 
that it cost him all the money in his purse to 
satisfy their importunity, so that he might 
have hired twenty coaches on the same terms. 
Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, was ju- 
dicious in his election when perceiving lis 
dissolution to approach he maae his last bed 
in effect in the house of Sir Julius.' Aubrey, 



a Ifae authority of Sir John DuiTert, Bays 
that Itacou ' in hia m«««ait3f ' received 100/. 
ftom Ciesar. C«BRr married, first, in 1582, 
Dorcas, relict of Richard Lufiherof the Hid tile 
Temple, ftnd daue-hter of Sir Richard Martjn, 
' aldurman of Ijondon, and majit*rof theMint; 
secondly, in l&H-S, Alice, daughter of Ohrin- 
tApher CJreen of Mnnchesler, and widow of 
Jann Dent of Ijondon : and titirdly, in 1SI5, 
Anne, widow of William HiuiOTte of East 
Bradf-nfaam, Norfolk, aisler of 1^; KiU^ 
gruw, and granddaughter of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon. Thi' Ust-mentioned marriage wob 
solemnised on 19 April at the Rolls Chajml, 
thn bride heing given away by her uncle, 
' Sir FranciB Bacon, then attorney-general. 
Through his first wife Cieear acquired the 
little property at Mitcham, where Elizabeth 
viailM him. She bore him five children, one 
' daughter and fniir sons, of whom only one 
survived him, the joungegt, Cliarles [q. v.], 
irho bncfune master of the rolla in 16S9. By 
ad wife Ciesar had three sons, all of 
whomaurTived,nnd attained some slight dis- 
tinction. By iiin third be hiid no children. 
Peok(Awt(/. Cur. lib, liv, No. vii.) Btatea that 
Omar 'printed a catalogue of the books, 
{■arahmcnts, and papers belongins to the 
court of requeeU in quarto, of singular use to 
I Mttiquariea, but now almost as scarce as the 
1 BULnoAcripts themselves.' There can be little 
doubt that thiE work is id>>ntiral with the 
compilntion described in thecntnlopue of the 
Lnnsdownc M.SS, in tliv TSi-ilisli Museum m 
■Tlie AneientSlali' .-Vulhoritu. mid Pniceed- 
iimof the Court of R.T^u.'t((s,' l.'itff iLtrjud. 
MS. 12fi). The work consists of a brief trea- 
the court of requests, its origin and 
' (iinctions, followed by n collection of records 
I tlluitrative of the procedure of the court, 
I nnaing from the rei^ of Henry VII to that 
of Elizabeth. It is interleaved with raanu- 
script annotations and ailditions. The dia- 
logui- oti the great contract ascribed to hjm 
bM already b^n mentioued. fie also wrote 
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nuictions of tbc privy ooimcil, entitled ' Con- 
cemiiw tliB Private Council of the Most High 
■nd Uighty King of Great Britun, France, 
Scotland, and Indand ' ( Oil. Statr Papnr; 
Dom. l«2S-6. p. 138). A muhitude of mis- 
oollaneoiia papers in lila handwriting will l>e 

I found in theLaoniowne and Additional MSS. 
ilitheBritishMiiM>um,hislibrary having Ix'en 
dispersed on the sale oC the family 
1. - -. 1-.. "^ TO relating lo i-nnce 

d in ' ArchEeologia,' 
tii. #M, 3CV. 15^2&. 

[81o«iiipMS.41B0(arieitractfroina 
by QcoF ebronidiag the chief efeats of his lifs] ; 

L AddiHS, lUDfl coDtains eome iufonnation c 




cerolnghisniingitry; Ad<L MS. 12503; Munk'b . 
Coll. of Phys, i. 53 ; Wood's Fasti Oion. IBliast 
i. 198. 226 ; Nichols's PtogrfaBM of .Iftimir ' ■ ' 
156. iii. 344 ; Rjiner'B FcEdem (SniulBwoll 
4B7t Willis's Not. Pari. iii. 124, 133, 137. 14ai: 
Part Hint, i. B73, 1171; SI*phoo'« Hist. Orim. .1 
Law, ii. IS; Strype's Life of Aylmer (Sv(i}>,J 
p. 46; SpoddiDg's Life of Biumu; CbI. Suta J 
Papera (Uom. lSBI-.t635); Court, and TiouM J 
uf James 1, i. SSI, 349; Aubrey's Letters and J 
Lives, ii. 225; Puvley'a ResDiiciralin (Life of 1 
Bncon): Fullor'sWurtbies; MajmiDghBBi'B DiHir, 
120,138; DugduIe'sOrig. 145-4, 147. WOiBiosr. 
Brii.; Lodge's Life, with Memoir* of his Pnmiyr; 
FoBs's Lives of the JudgM; Cox's Anaali of at. 
Helen's, Bishopsgate, p. SSS et seq.] J. M. B. 

CMBAH, JULIUS (IfWGF-lTiaP), a 
physican and amateur musical composer who 
lived at Rochester, is only known as the 
author of three convivial catches which ap- 

Sared in the sixth edition of tbe * Pleasant 
usical Companion' (17^)- He was pro- 
bably the some .lulius Cfesar who was the 
son of .Toseph Ciesar, a grandson of Dr. 
Gerard Ciesar of Canlerbury, who is gene- 
rally supposed to have been a grandson of 
SirTbomasCtesorrq, v.] This Julius Cteaar 
died at Strood, aged f>l>, on 29 April 1712. 

[Hawkins's Hist, of Mosic, ed. 1S5S, p. TSS;..J 
Ledge's Life of Sir J, CEoinr. with Memoirs of I 
his Family, cd. 1827, pp. 41, Ac] W. B. S. | 

CMSAR, Sib THOMAS (1661-1610), 

judge, second son of Dr. Cresar Adelmare, 
of whom a brief account will be found in 
the lifi^ of Sir Julius Ctesar, was horn at 
Great St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, in 1561, and 
was educated at theMerchanlTaylors'School, 
which he left in 157S. He became a member 
of the Inner Temple in October 1580. His 
career at the bar was wholly uncUstinguished. 
Nevertheless, on 20 May IfllO, he was created 

Biisne 01* curvitor baron of the exchequer. 
e WHS knighted the ensuing month at 
AVliilehall, and from an undated letter of 
his spiritual adviser, the Rev. D. Crashaw, 
relating the fact of his death and describing 
the ' goilty disposition ' in which he met it, 
eudort^ed by his brother Sir Julius with the 
date 18 July 1610, would swm to have died 
then or ebortly hpfore, Tlie vacancy caused 
by his death was filled in the foUowing 
October. He married thrice. His first wife 
died in 1590, leaving three children, who all 
died in infancy, llis second wife was jVnne, 
daughter of George Lynn of Soutbwick, 
Northamptonshire, and relict of NicJiolaa 
Beeston of LJncolushire ; she died without 
By his third wife, Susan, daughter 
of Sir William Ryder, lord mayor of London 
in lUUO, wliom he married on 18 Jan. 1692-^ 
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he had eight children, three sons and five 
daughters, who all survived him. 

[Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 271 ; Dngdale's 
Ong. 149; Chron. Ser. 102; Nichols's Progresses 
of James I, ii. 363 ; Ljsons's Environs, iii. 461 ; 
Cal. State Papers (Dom. 1611-18), pp. 168, 210 ; , 
Sloane MS. 4160 (extract from manuscript of Sir 
JuliuH Cwsar), ff. 8, 9 ; Add. MSS. 12497 f. 406, 
12504 f. 123 ; Foss's Judges of England ; Lodge's 
Life of Sir J. Cssar, with Memoirs of his Family.] j 

J. M. R. 

CAFFIN, Sir JAMES CRAWFORD 
(1812-1883), admiral, was a son of Mr. Wil- 
liam Caffin of the Royal Laboratory, Wool- 
wich. He entered the navy in 1824, and in 
1827 was midshipman of the Cambrian fri- 
gate at Navarino, and when she was wrecked 
off Carabusa on 31 Jan. 1828 (^Marshall, 
Nav. Bioa. vi. (supplement, part ii.) 451 ). In 
August 1 831 he passed his examination, and 
in October 1834 was appointed to the Excel- 
lent, then recently organised as a school of 
grunnery. He afterwards served for two 
vears as gunnery-mate of the Asia in the 
Mediterranean, and on his promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant, 28 June 1838, he was 
again appointed to the Excellent, in which, 
with but a short break, he remained for the 
next three years. He was made commander 
on 7 March 1842, and after studying for 
some months at the Royal Naval College at 
Portsmouth, was appointed, together with an 
artillery officer, to investigate and report on 
Warner's * Long Range,* which was then 
much talked about ; but the report was un- 
favourable, and it died out of notoriety. In 
February 1846 he was one of a commission 
for experimenting on the relative merits of 
paddlo and screw ; and their report paved 
the way for the general introduction of the 
screw-propeller into the navy. On 11 Oct. 
1847 he was advanced to post rank ; in 1854 
he commanded the Penelope in the Baltic, 
and was present at the reduction of Bomar- 
sund ; and in 1855 he commanded the Has- 
tings at the bombardment of Sveaborg, when, 
with the other captains, he was made aC.B. 
on 5 July. On his return from the Baltic he 
was appointed director-general of naval ord- 
nance, and vice-president of the ordnance 
select committee at the War Office. In 1858 
he was appointed director of stores in the 
war de])artraent, an office which he held till 
lft(W. On his retirement he was made a 
civil K.C.B. He had previously, 2 Dec. 1865, 
attained his flag-rank, but, not having served 
his time at sea, was placed on the retired 
list, on which he duly advanced to the higher 
grades — vice-admiral, 2 Nov. 1871, and ad- 
miral, 1 Aug. 1877. He died on 24 May 1883 
at Blackheath, where he had lived for several 



years, the centre of a religious society of very 
pronounced views. He married in 1843 
Frances, daughter of Mr. W^illiam Atfield of 
Cosham, Hampshire, but was left a widower 
in 1871. His son Crawford, a commander in 
the navy, received his promotion for his ser- 
vices in the transport department daring the 
Zulu war in 1879. 

[O'Byrne's Nav. Biog. Diet. ; Times, 26 May 
1883 1 J K L. 

CAFFYN, MATTHEW (1628-1714), 
general baptist minister, was bom at Hors- 
ham, Sussex, 26 Oct. 1628. He was the 
seventh son of Thomas Caffin, by Elizabeth 
his wife. In Lower's * Worthies of Sussex ' 
it is erroneously said that ' his father was a 
German ; ' the family existed in the neigh- 
bourhood at an early date. Ca%n was 
adopted by a neighbouring gentleman as a 
companion to his son, and sent to a Kentish 

S:ammar school, and to the university of 
xford, whence he was expelled for the ad- 
vocacy of baptist tenets. Returning to Hors- 
ham he joined a general (i.e. Arminian) 
baptist cnurch there, and soon became its 
minister, though not ceasing to be a fSeurmer. 
He preached assiduously in the Sussex vil- 
la^s, and by the members of his own deno- 
mmation was 'cryed up to be as their battle- 
axe and weapon of warre.' He was five 
times imprisoned for unauthorised preaching. 
In 1655 two quakers from the nortn, Thomas 
Lawson and John Slee, were on a mission 
in Sussex. Lawson, a baronet's younger son, 
had been a beneficed clergyman in Lanca- 
shire, and was a man of some attainment 
and an excellent botanist. But in his en- 
counter with Caffyn he descends to coarse 
and dull abuse. Ca%n had expressed his 
views in a quakers* meeting at Crawley, and 
the discussion had been continued on 5 Sept. 
at Caffyn's * own house neere Southwater, a 
small village some three miles south of Hors- 
ham. Against Cafiyn's utterances Lawson 
fulminated *An Untaught Teacher wit- 
nessed against, &c.,' 1655, 4to. Cafliyn re- 
torted in *The Deceived, and deceiving 
Quakers discovered, &c.,' 1656, 4to, with 
which was conjoined a somewhat fiercer 
pamphlet by William Jeffery, baptist minis- 
ter of Sevenoaks. Cafiyn's position is that 
of a literal believer in external revelation, 
and he defends such points as the second 
coming of Christ and the bodily resurrection 
against the ^ damnable heresies ' of the qua- 
kers. Lawson made no reply, but the matter 
was taken up in a better spirit by James 
Nayler in * The Light of Christ, &c.,* 1656, 
4to (not included in his collected works), 
and incidentally by George Fox in his ' Great 
Mistery, &c.,' 1659, fol. Caffyn reiterated 
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hie chords Rgainst the quaker theola^ in 
■II appendiK to his 'Faith in Ond's PromisM 
__tlie Saint'a best weapon,' 1661, which was 
1*16(17 answered by Humphrey Wollrich in 
'One Warning more to the BaptiatB,' &c,, 
)61 , 4to, and by George Whitehead in an 
ipendix to ' The P-jmicioua Way. &c,' 1662, 
'. A neighbouring baptist miniBtur, Joseph 
(Fright of Maidstone, took part in this dis- 
ftte with the quakera, publishing 'A TvsCi- 
bony for the Son of Man,' &c,, 1661, 8vo. 
' "mi was several times prosecuted and 
<! under the Conventicle Act. Wright was 
moved from the scene by an incarceration 
tf twenty years in Maidstone gaol i and when 
^ cune out, Caff^n's heresies seemed to him 
^ r^uin attention rather than those of the 
■ndtBTB, The firat to aoiuse Caffyn (though 
..ft by name) of error respecting the person 
_ if Christ seems to have been Thomas Monck, 
in ' A Cure for the cankering Error of the 
New Eut.ychians,' 1673, As early as 1677 
we hear of a separation, amicably managed, 
in a baptist cburch or Spilshitl, in the parish 
Jj< StaplehuTst, Kent, on account of a aifler- 
^■|tC6 Of Opinion regarding the Trinity. On 
Hms cardinal topic a part of the Bock had 
BprtiTBCed the teaching of CaHyn. There was 
Tbuiu for latitude in the treatment of this 
■xticle among the Arminian baptista, for in 
thrir * Brief Confession ' of March 1660 nei- 
ther the Trinity nor the Godhead of Christ 
{H explicitly stated. Cafiyn did not veut his 
any publication, but in his preach- 
_ 'oided ' unrevealed sublimities,' and 

I conversation he owned his disa^eement 
^h matfrrinl paints in the Athauasiaa creed. 
indeed^ do not seem to have been 
d to the point of overt heresy ; but his 
-'~is were susceptible of an Arian in- 
jn. Accordingly, Wright denounced 

o the general baptist assembly of 1691 

Bdeayisg both the divinity and the humanity 

f Christ, and moved for his ei: coram tuiica- 

What Toulmin calls Caffyn's ' truly 

^tcetant and ingenious defence ' satisfied 

le assembly. Wnght returned to the charge 

I l^&S, but again the assembly refused Co 

KBiire Caifyn. Wright withdrew and pro- 

Ited. The natter was agitated outside the 

wmbly, and at length the Buckinghani- 

'~) and Northamptonshire churches de- 

ded and re-demanded (1699) a fiirther 

al, and the assembly agreed to go into the 

- -.1 Whitauniide of 1 (00. They fulfilled 

^iromise by appointing a committee of 

■ht> iocluding four of the complainants, to 

nnfe' with Caffyn and draw up a healing 

■olution. The committee were unanimous 

Etoffering a declaration (^ven in Toulmin, 

ir Crosby) which rather evaded than de- 

■toi.. vin. 



termined the poini« in dispute; and the as- 
sembly recorded its satisfaction with CaBvn's 
defence. Just before the neit assembly, 
Christopher Cooper of Aghford published a 
reply to 'The Moderate Trinitarian,' &c., 
l&S(t, 4to, by Daniel Allen, whose work 
seems to have inspired the mediating policy 
of tbeosaemblys committee. Cooper charges 
C&%n with unsoundness resnectmg Adam's 
fall, Christ's satisfaction, and the soul's im- 
mortality ; he quotes a description of Oa^ti's 
opioione as ' nothing but a fardel of Maho- 
metanism, Arionism, Sociniaoism, and Qua- 
kerism.' At the same time be admits that 
CaiTyn took pains to convert Socinians. He 
deplores the spread of Cafiyn's errors 'in 
Kent, Sussex, and London, but especially in 
West Kent.' When the a8Semblymeta701) 
the Northamptonshire churches complained 
that Caflyn had not been properly triwl. The 
assembly, after debate, amrmed by a large 
majority that CaSyn's deolaration, with his 
signature to 'the aibresoid expedient,' was 
sufficient and satisfactory. The minority 
seceded, and formed a new connexion under 
the name of the ' general association,' brand- 
ing the majority as ' Oaffinites.' But the 
two parties came together again in 1704 ; 
Wright died in 1703. This is the first de- 
liberate and formal endorsement of latitu- 
dinarian opinions in the article of the Trinity 
by the collective authority of any tolerated 
aectbn of English dissent. For the future 
of the general baptists this action was im- 
portant. Antitrinitarianism, of one type or 
another, took possession of their congregar 
tions in the south of Engand; a 'new con- 
nexion ' was formed, chieny in the midlands, 
byDanTaylorinl7rO; the older body arrived 
at Socinianism fin its modified English form) 
and is now a small remnant, with some signs 
of «vangelicBl reaction, Cafiyn's own church 
at Horsham, though still (1886) on the as- 
sembly's roll, has long ceased to be baptist, 
and has been known as ' free christian ' since 
1879. Of Cafiyn's career subsequently to 
ITOl we have no account. He had left 
SoTithwater forBroadbridge, some two miles 
north of Horsham, in an outlying part of 
the parish of Sullington. In 1695 Matthew, 
William, and Richard Caffyn were joint oc- 
cupants of Brosdbridge farm and mill, and 
the house is stitl in the hands of one of Mat- 
thew's numerous descendants. Caflyn lived 
to a patriarchal age, dying in June 1714. 
He was buried in the churcuyard at Itcbitig- 
field on 10 Jane. He was succeeded in the 
ministry by his eldest son, Matthew. 

Cafiyn's works are very rare. In addition 
t« those mentioned above, ho published : 
1. * Envy's Bitterness corrected,'^ 1674 (?). 
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2. 'A raging Wave foaming out its own 
shame/ 1676. 3. 'The Great Error and 
Mistake of the Quakers.' 4. ' The Baptist's 
Lamentation.' 

[Crosby's Hist. Eoglish Baptists, 1 740, iiL 1 16, 
280, iv. 328 ; Ivimey^s Hist. English Baptists, 
1811, i. 559, 1814, ii. 506 ; Toubnin's Hist. View, 
1814^. 308 sq.; Monthly Repos. 1827, p. 483 
sq. ; Chr. Reformer, 1828, p. 65 sq. ; Smith's Cat. 
Friends' Books, 1867, ii.68; Smith's Biblioth. 
Anti-<liiak. 1872, pp. 99, 252, 456 ; Barclay's 
Inner life of Rel. Soc of the Commonwealth, 
1876, pp. 96, 505; extracts from registers of 
various Sussex parishes; information from a 
descendant.] A. Q-. 

CAHILL, DANIEL WILLIAM, D.D. 
(1796-1864), lecturer and author, third son 
of Daniel Cahill, C.E., and of his wife, 
Catherine Brett, was bom at Ashfield, in the 
parish of Arless, Queen's County, Ireland, on 
28 Nov. 1796, and received his rudimentary 
education at Ferris's academy, Athy. H!e 
became a student on the lay side of Carlow 
College, with the intention of entering the 
army, but changing his views, he, on 24 Oct. 
181o, took up his residence at Maynooth,where 
he commenced a course of severe study. 
Here he passed through the classes of theo- 
logy and natural philosophy, under Dr. De- 
lahogue and Dr. .John MacHale (afterwards 
archbishop of Tuam). In Hebrew and the 
cognate studies he became a great proficient, 
under Dr. Browne (afterwards bishop of 
Kilmore). Under Dr. Boylan he studied 
German, French, and Italian, becoming an 
adept scholar in all these languages. He re- 
ceived orders and was elected to the Dun- 
boyne establishment of Maynooth, where he 
spent an additional period of years in reading 
a more advanced course of theology ana 
ecclesiastical history. In 1825 he was elected 
to the professorship of natural philosophy in 
Carlow College, then under the rectorship of 
the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, and his talents 
being also reco^ised at Rome, the degree of 
doctor of divinity was conferred on him by 
his holiness. 

In Carlow College he continued for some 
years teaching not only natural philosophy, 
but mathematics and astronomy. At Sea- 
point, Williamstown, he conducted a semi- 
nary from 1835 to 1841. He was afterwards 
induced by many distinguished persons, de- 
sirous of having their children educated in the 
Roman catholic faith as well as in the higher 
sciences, to remove to Prospect, Blackrock, 
near Dublin, where he remained imtil 1846. 

At this time he added to his other labours 
the editing of the * Dublin Telegraph.' Mean- 
while Dr. Cahill was known as a preacher of 



singular force and of great, yet umple, elo- 
quence, and he at last gave up the seminary 
to have more time for this occupation. Later 
in life he took to religious polemics, and 
published many fierce attacks on the imperial 
government and the established church, in 
the shape of letters in the 'Daily Telegraph.' 
Having in 1853 received an invitation to 
visit the united States, he delivered a £ur&- 
' well address in Dublin, but circumstanoes 
! arose which prevented his departure for seve- 
; ral years. Suling from Ireland, he arrived in 
New York 24 The 1869, where he delivered 
a course of astronomical lectures to crowded 
audiences. InDecember and January 1860-1 
he visited Boston, and gave a course oAecturea, 
and then addressed large assemblies in several 
of the towns and cities of Massachusetts. Ad- 
dresses for charitable purposes now engaged 
his attention, and he lectured and preached 
in various places in the United States and 
Canada. It is estimated that over 100,000 
dollars were thus realised from his sermons 
for numerous catholic charitable institutions. 
He died in the Carney Hospital, Boston, on 
28 Oct. 1864, and the body, aft^er being em- 
balmed, was deposited in a vault in the 
Holyrood cemetery. Here it remained for 
twenty ^ears, when it was sent to Ireland 
and buned in Glasnevin cemetery, Dublin, on 
9 March 1885. Cahill was six feet five inches 
in height, handsome, and of a commanding 
presence. He was the author of the following 
works : 1. * A Letter on the subject of the 
New Reformation,' by W.Kinsella and D. W. 
CahiU, Carlow, 1827. 2. * A Letter to the 
Earl of Derby,' 21 Oct. 1852. 3. * Letter to 
the Rev. J. Bums on the Adorable Sacrament 
of the Eucharist,* Melbourne, 1864. 4. * Let- 
ters addressed to several Members of the 
British Cabinet,' and * Speeches on Various 
Subjects,' Dublin, 1856. 5. * Letter to Vis- 
count Palmerston relating to the alleged 
Enlistment of Irishmen in the United States 
for the British Service,' Melbourne, 1856. 
6. * The Holy Eucharist,' a lecture, Albany, 
1860. 

[|The Lamp, 7 June 1851, p. 361, with por- 
trait, and 21 June, p. 392 ; Tho Universe, 19 Nov. 

1864, 7 and 14 March 1885; Men of the Time, 

1865, p. 144; Manchester Free Library Catalogue, 
41246 to 41260 ; Comerford's Collections in Kil- 
dare and Leighlin (1883), pp. 198-200.] 

G. C. B. 

CAILLAUD, JOHN (d. 1810), brigadier- 

E moral, was a contemporary of Stringer 
awrence and Clive, frequently mentioned 
by Orme in his 'History of the Military 
Transactions of the British Nation in Hin- 
dostan.' The earliest mention of him occurs 
in Orme's ' History ' (i. 809), where he is re- 
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ferr«d to a^ baring turivod in India from 
Europe -with a detaclinn'nt of 247 Britith 
•oldier* in 1758, and Imving sUortly iifter- 
vrttde Ukcu part in an engiigement with tbp 
French in llje neighbourhood of Trichinopoly. 
From that time nntil 177.5, when be retired 
from the eennce and returned to England, 
CaiUaudwaeaprominent act orin the struggle 
which end^ in the establishment of tiie 
British pgwer in India. Tie was a man of 
undaunled courage and of great readiuess of 
KBOurce. In 1768, just before the second 
and unsuccessful siege of Madras bv the 
French, CailUud waa sent to Taniore to pro- 
curs nulitary assistance from the Raia of 
Taniore. He made hia way bj sea to Tran- 
queW in an o^n mardta boat, accompanied 
by onlj'sii native boatmen, and after having 
eiic«uiilered a gale on his voyage, and been 
stranded during a whole night in the imme- 
diate vicinitv of a fort held by the French, 
he succBeded in reaching Tanjore, and with 
difficulty obtained the troops for which he had 
been sent. With these he tendered eflective 
service to the besieged ^parrison by disturbing j 
the enemy's commumcotimia with Pondi- , 
cherry, la 1759 Caillaud held for a time the : 
oommand of the company's troops in Mudrns, I 
aDdint.hesameyeaTDe was appointed, on the 
fooommendation of Clive, to command the 
troops in Bengal. In the foUowtng year he 
iras actively employed in repelling an invasion 
of Bebai by the eldest son of tbe emperor of 
Dellii. In 1763 he obtained the rank of 
brigadier-general, and in 1T6G he was sent 
to take possession of the northern Sirkars, 
which had been ceded to the company by 
the ejnperor. In the performance of this 
duty ha met with very slight opposition ; 
but, owing to the attitude assumed by Nitam 
All, tbe sulnthdar of the Dckhan, who, con- 
cidering that he bad a claim upon the Sir- 
hira, threatened un invasion of the company's 
(«rnIories in the south, Caillaud was deputed 
fay the Madras authorities to Hyderabad, 
where ha concluded a treaty binding the 
company to pay an annual tribute to the 
■ubohdar for the Sirkars. Caillaud on his 
retirement from tbe service in 1775 was 
grantedapenaionb^thecompany. Hepassed 
tbe remainder of hu life as n countrr gentle- 
tnan iu Oxfordshire, where he died in 1810. 
tOrme'a History of the Militnry TranBactiooa 
of lliu British Nation in Hindo««n from the 
I jenx 17*6 |4th edition, Madrns, 1891); Philip- 
I part'k Eut India Milliory Calnndar (IS24); 
[ HiU'B History of British India, vol. iii. (18*0),] 
A. J. A. 




CAILLIN (^.560), Irish saint, son of. 
Kiata, vae descended from Rudraighe, whose 



grandson, Fergus Mac Roigli. flourished at 
the beginning of the christian era. His 
mother was Deighe, granddaughter of Dubh- 
thach, chief poet of King Ijiogaire in the 
time of St. Patrick. The authoritv for the 
history of St. CaDlin is the ancient 'Book of 
Fenagh,' a aeries of poetical rhapsodies, written 
about 1400, a copy of which with a connect- 
ing narrative in prose was made in IGIQ. 
This was published in 1875 bv Mr. D. H, 
Kelly, with the competent aid o'f Mr. W. M. 
Hennessy, and from an examination of it it 
appears that the transcriber of the sixteenth 
century added a good deal which he thought 
likely to increase the veneration for his saint. 
But fort.nnately many of these interpolations 
are of so aitravagant a character that there is 
no difficulty in distinguishing thera. 

Disregarding the fiibles, which even in 1690 
were complwnedofby readers, we may gather 
the following facts of St. Caillin's history from 
this curious repertory of ancient traditions i 
' The descendants of Medbb and Fergus, via. 
the children of Conmac, Ciar, and Core, grew 
audmultiplied throughout Ireland. The chil- 
dren of Conmac especially were in Ooiinaiu;ht.' 
Those were the Uonmaicne of Dunmor, tans- 
men of Caillin's. Besolfedtoremedy the con- 
gest ion of the population by killing each other, 
the Conmaicne would no doubt have carried 
out their plan but for the interference of 8t. 
Caillin. By the advice of an angel they sent 
messengers to him at Rome, whither he had 
gone for his education. Caillin came first Xo 
the place where his own kinsmen, the Con- 
maicne, were, 'to prohibit their firatricide and 
enmity.' ' My advice to you," said the saint, 
'is that you remain on the lands on which you 
at present are, IwiUgomoreover toseekpoe- 
sessions and land for you as it may be pleasing 
to God.' St. Caillin then left Dunmor, where 
t his conversation seems to have been held, and 
went toCruocbanaoi in the county of Roscom- 
mon, thence to Ardcama, near Boyle, where 
his friend Bishop Beoaedh lived. Passine 
on to the east, he crossed the Shannon, ana 
obtained land at Moynishc in the county nf 
l^^itrim, and finally reached Dunbaile in Magh 
Rein, afterwards and still known as Kdna- 
cha or Fenagh, so called from the wooded 
character of the country. In all these places, 
which are included In the counties of Ros- 
common, Mayo, Leitrim, and Longford, the 
Conmaicne afterwards had settlements., 

When he arrived at Dunbaile, then tli« 
residence of Fergna, king of Brei&ey, he eiw 
deavourcd to persuade the king to becoma 
a christian, but without success ; the king or- 
dered his son Aedhdubh to eipel St. Caillin 
and his party. The prince accordingly pro- 
ceeded to obey the order ; but when he ' found 
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the saint and his psalmists engaged in prayer 
and prostrations/ ne and his loUowers forth- 
with became believers. Aedhdubh was after- 
wards baptised, and then presented the fortress 
of Dunbaile to St. Caillin that he might erect 
his monastic buildings within it. The histo- 
rical accuracy of this statement is rendered 
probable by the existing remains at Fenagh. 
The ruins of St. Caillin s Church are still to 
be seen, and traces of the stone fortress, which 
was of great extent, are still visible (Petkie). 
The fortress was of ^eat antiquity even in 
the sixth century, bemg also known as Dun- 
Conaing, from Conaing the Fearless, a prehis- 
toric king to whom its origin was ascribed. 

Enraffed at his son's conduct in not carry- 
ing out his orders, King Fergna directed his 
druids to banish the clLristians. Aedhdubh, 
now a christian, commanded his men to resist 
the attack, but here St. Caillin interposed, and 
the story went that he caused the druids to 
be turned into stones, which are still stand- 
ing. On the death of Fergna, who continued 
obstinate in his paganism, St. Caillin inaugu- 
rated Aedhdubh as king; but though now 
king the prince was dissatisfied with his dark 
complexion, whence his name oidubhy and re- 
quested St. Caillin to transform him into the 
likeness of St. Biocc of Innis-bo-finne. The 
saint by means of praver complied with his 
request. Similar stories are told in the lives 
of St. Moedoc of Ferns and St. Finnchu of 
Brigown, and it may perhaps be regarded as 
a fanciful way of describing the change for the 
better wrougnt in the demeanour oi a pa^an 
chieftain under the influence of christian 
teaching and example. When recognised as 
the teacher of the Conmaicne,Caillin bestowed 
on them as a cathachy or battle standard, a 
* hazel cross with the top through the middle.' 
St. Columba in like manner gave a cathach 
to the Cinel Eoghain. When Caillin's church 
of Fenagh was built, it was a matter of im- 
portance to attach the tribe as much as pos- 
sible to it, and to make it their burial-place. 
For this purpose the body of Conall Gulban, 
the famous ancestor of Aedhdubh, was disin- 
terred, and buried again with great pomp at 
Fenagh. It is thus we may venture to in- 
terpret the story that St. Caillin raised him 
from the dead, and then buried him again. A 
remarkable cromlech still to be seen at Fenagh 
is supposed to mark the site of his grave. 
Aedhdubh (now become Aedh /fwn, or the 
fair, from the change already mentioned) was 
also buried there, and it is stated that nineteen 
kings lie in the burial-ground. The church 
of Fenagh also possessed relics reported to 
have come from Home. These are stated to 
have been * the relics of the eleven apostles 
and of Saints Martin Lawrence and Stephen 



the martyr,' and *that in which they were 
preserved was the cloth that the Virgin Mary 
made, and which was around Jesus when a 
babe,' or, as afterwards explained, ' when he 
was being fed.' These objects were kept in a 
shrine, together with the crozier of the saint 
and his bell. The bell is still preserved at 
Foxford, and the shrine was in the possession 
of the late Dr. Petrie. The tribute to the 
church as ordained b^ King Aedh was as fol- 
lows : The king's riding horse and his body 
raiment ; the same from every chieftain ; the 
same from the queen andeachchieftain'swife; 
a cow from every biatach (fanner), and from 
every chief of a bally ; a screpall (threejnn^tniw 
or pennies) from every sheep owner ; a fat cow 
out of every prey from every son of a king 
and chieftam ; the same from every foster- 
son and every sister's son of the race of Aedh. 
This tribute was due every third year. All 
the veneration attracted to Fenaffh tended to 
secure the payment of the rented due to the 
institution, and the chief object of the tran- 
script of the ' Book of Fenagh ' made in the 
sixteenth century was to substantiate the 
claim of the monastery to the tribute. 

When St. Caillin's end approached he was 
in the church of St. Mochoemog, who was a 
kinsman, attended by St. Mandban. After 
giving directions to St. Manchan as to wh&t 
part of the burial-^und he was to be in- 
terred in, and appomting him his successor, 
he desired that in twelve years' time, * when 
his bones should be bare,' they should be re- 
moved to his church at Fenagh. Accordingly 
they were taken up and enclosed with the 
other relics in the shrine. 

The dates of his birth and death are not 
foimd in the native records ; but as we know 
those of his contemporaries, St. Columba, St. 
Ciaran, and the two St. Brendans, and as he 
was the grandson of Dubhthach, St. Patrick's 
contemporary, we cannot be far wrong in as- 
suming that he flourished in the second half 
of the sixth century. His peace-loving dis- 
position is the chief characteristic emphasised 
Dv Caillin's early panegyrists. His day in 
the calendar is 13 Nov. 

[Life of St. Caillin, MS. 3, 64, p. 6, Royal 
Irish Academy ; Book of Fenagh, Diiblin, 1876 ; 
Martyrology of Donegal, p. 307 ; Book of Leinster 
(facsimile), p. 349 e ; Annals of the Four Masters, 
A.D. 464, and iii. 311 ; Petrie's Inquiry into the 
Origin and Use of the Round Towers of Ireland, 
pp. 444-6.] T. O. 

CAXMIN or CAMIN, SAnnc {d, 658), 
' was of the race of Cathaoir M6r of Leinster' 
(Martyrology of Doneoal, translated by J. 
O'Donovan, p. 85, Dublin, 1864), his father, 
Dima, belonging to the princ^y house of 
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Hy'KlaBelagh (or Ende-Kensolach). 
mother's name was CiunmiLD, daiuliter of 
D&llbronach (Annalt of the Four Mastert, 
L 373, edited by ODonovnn, 2od ed. 1658), 
who wai also mother to the famous Ouaire 
n of Colmrm, king of Coimai^lit. 
Considerable doubt hnngs over tUe relation- 
ship, inasmuch as Cumman ia espre^j' said to 
have been bleesed by St, Patnck, and to have 
given birth, in consequence of that blessing, 
Ut forty-seven, or, according to another ac- 
count, aeventy-eeven children. Plainly these 
must include her more remote posterity, 
unless indeed the nbole dilGculty naa arisen 
from a confusion of names (seeTuDD, Bymia 
of ike Andenl Church of Ireland, 1. 90, 91, 
Dublin, 1865). St. Caimin himself appears, 
in all probability, twice in the Irish fiagio- 
logy, under his own name anil under that of 
CoinaD tljAinQAS, Scclaiastiatl Jtislory of 
Ireland, iii. U, 2nd ed., Dublin, 18^9). He 
ii ranked in the third order of Irish saints 
(concerning which see ib. ii. 330, 331), and 
wae distiiu[uished even in that remarkable 
company for the holiness and devotion of 
hia character. He was, says an ancient re- 
cord (quoted in a note to the Martt/rolot/u 
of Donegal, p. 87), 'in bis manners and ma 
like unto PaueomiuH the monk.' He with- 
draw for the more undisturbed exercise of hia 
religion to the island of Inis-Cealtra (or Eel- 
tia) in Loch Dei igdheirc (Lough Derg),on the 
borders of what are now the counties of Gal- 
way and Clare. There he built a church and 
attracted a numerous bond of disciples. His 
aBceticiam was extreme. It is told of him 
that he prayed for pain aa his chief wish in 
I life, and that his prayer was granted 'so 
r tliat not one bone of him remained united , 
' to the Oilier on earth, but his flesh dissolred, 
and his nerves, with the excess of every 
diseaae that fell upon him' (Todd, Hymng, 
Ac, p. 67). He died in 663, and was buried in 
the inonastery that had grown up about him. , 
The dat« is given either as 24 or 25 March, 
the latler having the higher authority. 

St. Caimin is stated to have written a com- 
mentary on the Psalms, some leaves of which, 
relating to the 1 19th Psalm, andreput^d to be 
autf^raph, were long preserved in the Fron- 
■ent at Donegal, where they were 
r James Ware (lie Scn'ptoribut 
I Sannm, i. 3, p. 24, Dublin, 1639). Arch- 
bishop Ussher, who also examined the manu- 
script, describes it as "obelis et asleriscis 
[ dili^ntissime distinctmn : collatione cum 
I ventate Hebroica in superiore parte cuiusque 
' p«gin«B posita, et brevibus ecnoliis ad exte- 
' riorem marginem adiectis' {BritaT^tianan 
' Sochtianm Antiinulatti, p. 503, 2nd ed., 
I London, 1667). The manuscript in course 




I of time passed to the convent of St. Isidow J 
at KomL', whence il was ultirouiely restored, T 
in 1671 to the archives of the Franciscans of J 
the Irish province at Dublin (JiiblwlAegue dtV 
VEaakdu ChartfJt, xlvi. »44 « seu,, 1885;! 
J. T. Gilbert, IiianmiU« of ike Nafioaat I 
Mamucripti if Ireland, iv. 2, Intriid, p. 113, 
1684). From the specimen given by Gilbert 
(Append, plate xxii.) it is clear that whatever 
the authorahlp of the glosses, the manuscript 
is decidedly later than St. Caimin's time. 

{AuCboricit>9 cited, and Colgan's Acta IdancLo- 
rum Hibernia;, pp. 746, 717.] B. L. P. I 

CAIN, RHYS (16th cent), a Welsh poet 
of the latter part of the sixteenth ceutu^, 
was bom at Trawsfyujdd in Merioneth- 
shire, a village on the river Cain, whcncu be 
took his surname. Several poems by him 
are preserved in the Department of Manu- 
Bcripta in the British Museum. They consist 
chiefly of etiglymon and of complimentary 
poems addressed to various persons; among 
thes» last is one to William Morgan, bishop 
of St, Asaph, ' on his translating the Bible 
into WelsEi.' Some of these poems are dated, 
the dates ranging from about 1570 to 1600 ; 
that to Bishop Morgan may be assigned to 
1668, the date of the appearance of the Welsh 
Bible in print. Rhys Cain is said also to 
have been a painter a^ well as a poet. 

[Brit. Mae. Add.MSS. US74, 1496.5, 14973-S, 
24980.] A. M. 

CAINNECH or CANNICUS, Saimt 
(if. 598 ?), abbot of Achadh-bo, and the 

Sitron saint from whom Kilkenny (Oill- 
ainuech) receives its name, has been gens- 
rally identified with the more famous St. Ken- 
netn or Kenny, to whom so many Scotcli 
churches have been dedicatjid. Most of the 
early authorities state that he died between 
598 and 600 a.d., at the age of eighty-four. 
This gives from 614 to 516 as the year of his 
birth (cf., however, ih&Annalea UUonieiuatf 
A.D. 497-574, and Ann. Sueiliani, which seem 
to preserve a slightly different tradition, A.D. 
526-98). 

Caiimechbelongedtotbetribeof the Corea- 
Dalann in the northern part of Ireland (sea 
Irish version of Nessics, note to p. 264), 
According to Ussher and the manuscript livea 
his father was Laydech, a famous poet of this 
family, and his mother Melda of another 
race (but cf. Martyr, of Don. 11 Oct.) Ha 
was bom in the district of Cionnachta — now 
Keenaght in the county of Derry — where, 
centunea after his death (1458 a.b.), the 
superior of his principal church at Druma- 
cbose was stiU called the ' Comarh of St. 
Cannice" (' Vit. Can." in Act. SS.U Oct, J 
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Annals Four MasterSj sub annis 1056, 1090, 
&c. ; Reetbs, Eccles, Antiq, p . 874) . Cainnech 
is said to have been brought up in his mother's 
country. From Ireland ne is reported to have 
passed on to Wales, and there to have studied 
under an abbot named Docus, who is ffene- 
rally identified with the famous St. Cadoc 
of Llancarvan, cousin of St. Dayid and a 
member of the great triad of early Welsh 
saints (see the so-called Tirechan's Cata- 
logue, an. Haddan and Stttbbs, ii. pt. ii.) 
From Wales the legend carries him to Italy, 
a journey which Dr. Forbes thinks is probably 
founded on fact ; at all events such a pilgrim- 
age is by no means an uncommon incident 
in the bves of early Irish saints. We now 
reach an era in Cainnech's life to which it is 

fossible to assign something like fixed dates, 
n the life of St. Finnian (Colgan, A, SS., 
23 Feb. p. 895), we read that he studied 
under this saint in the newly founded monas- 
tery at Clonard in Meath, where so many 
of the greatest Irish saints of the century 
were living about the same time. Here 
Cainnech probably renewed or commenced his 
friendshipwith Columba, the two St. Kierans, 
the two jBrandans, and Mobhi Clareneach. 
The date of this sojourn at Clonard, if strictly 
contemporaneous with that of Columba, may 
be referred to c. 543 a.d. (Ri^tves, St. Co- 
lumbttf xxxv) ; in any case it cannot have 
been later than 548 a.d., in which year St. 
Finnian died (A. F. M., but see note 2). 
From Clonard Cainnech seems to have passed 
with his friends Comgall, Kieran, and Co- 
lumba to the great school of Mobhi Clare- 
neach at Glasnevin on the Finglass, near 
Dublin {Vita Columbce v. ap. Colgan, TV. 
Thau. p. 396) ; and of his residence here a 
story has been preserved which well illustrates 
his love of learning. Cainnech's stay at this 

Slace may.be fixed about the year of Mobhi*8 
eath (544 a.d.) In 561 a.d. Columba crossed 
over to Scotland ; and from this time Cain- 
nech*8 name occurs not unfrequently in con- 
nection with that of his great contemporary. 
The traditions of lona in Adamnan^ time 
still spoke of Cainnech's visits to lona ( Vita 
Adamn. i. c. 4). The same authority tells us 
that Cainnech was one of the * four holy 
founders of monasteries ' that came to visit 
Columba in Ilinba. This must have been 
before 576, in which year St. Brendan of 
Clonfert died (A. F. M. p. 209). The same 
saints were present when St. Brendan saw 
the miraculous globe of fire hovering over the 
head of St. Columba in Hinba {Adamn. iii. c. 
17). From the life of St. ComgaU we learn 
that Cainnech was one of Columba's three 
companions at the conversion of the Pictish 
king Brude {' Vit. ComgalU,* A. SS. 10 May, 



p. 587). Some time during the course of these 
years Cainnech must have founded his great 
monastery 'quod Latine Campulus Bovis 
dicitur, ^cotice vero Achadh-bou ' {Adamn. 
ii. c. 12), i.e. Aghaboe in Queen's County. 
The date of this foundation appears to have 
been before 577 a.d. {Diet, of Chr, Biog. i. 
382). There do not seem to be any mate- 
rials for fixing the year in which Cainnech 
founded his church at Kilkenny. It must 
have been in the latter part of his life that 
he formed his friendship for St. Pelcherius 
(Mochoemoc), more especially as, from the 
context, it would appear that the intimacy 
of the two saints was afready established when 
Failbhe Flann {d. 688) was reigning at Caahel 
(| Vit. Pul.' A. SS. 18 Mardi, np. 280-8). 
Cainnech is said to have died on ll Oct. 698 
(P 600). Of all the stories connected with his 
taame perhaps the one best worth preserving 
is that which tells how he persuaded St. 
Fintan of Clonenagh to relax the harshness 
of his rule towards the monks under him 
(Colgan, A. SS. 17 Feb. p. 850). 

According to Dr. Forbes, Cainnech is the 
favourite Irish saint in Scotland, with the 
single exception of St. Bridget. The ' Mar- 
tyrology of Donegal ' assigns him a church 
at Killrymont (St. Andrews), which appears 
to have been a very old foundation (cf. Stokes, 
the Leabhar Breac gloss on Angus the Cul- 
dee, 156). Other churches dedicated to Cain- 
nech are to be found in the island of Tiree in 
the ruined chapel of Kil-Chennich, from which 
two neighbouring farms draw their names to 
this day ( Ulst. Journal of Archaeology, 1854, 
pp. 234-5) ; Kil-Chainnech in lona, Kil- 
cnenzie in Ayr,Inchkenneth and Cambusken- 
neth (for a fuller list see Forbes, Kalendar of 
Scottish Saints, p. 297). Cainnech is said to 
have written out a copy of the four gospels 
in the island of Crie, near Roscrea ; and this 
work (called * Glass-Kynnis ') was still pre- 
served in the days of one of Cainnech's bio- 
graphers quoted by Ussher {Antiq. p. 495). 
It is much to be regretted that the life of this 
saint contains so little on which absolute re- 
liance can be placed, and that the few details 
collected above from various sources must 
share in the uncertainty common to nearly 
all the records of the early Irish saints. His 
name occurs in the seventh or eighth century 
document known as Tirechan's * Catalogue,* 
immediately after that of St. Columba. 

[Vita Cannici, privately printed by the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde from the Codex Salmaticensis at 
Brussels ; Colgan's Acta Sanctorum, pp. 112, 190, 
&c. ; Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, 1 1 Oct. pp. 642- 
646 ; Reeves's Vita Adamnnni, pr. xxxv, &c. text 
and notes ; Forbes s Kalendar of Scottish Saints, 
pp. 25, 106, 297, &c. ; Reeves's Culdees, p. 33 ; 
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AnQBls ot Ihe Fonr Manteis (ed. O'Doddvud), i. 
£98 ; Tighuruae, the UttrMr AnnsU tinii ADOoles 
Bnelliiuii. ap. O'Conor'e Scriploreg Berum Hi- 
bsrDioaraai, toU. ii. and iv. ; Ussber. De Anti- 
^DiL EccUa. Brit.; Colgaa'a Triaa Tlwumalurga, 
p. 146, fte. ; J. H. Todd's Martyrologj' of Dono- 
', p. 271; Journal of BoyalHIat. And ArcbBol. 
iatjr of Inland, iv. 201-4; Hetsneseej's Cbro- 
on Seolomm (HolU Ser.l, p. 67; lAnigHii'a 
Eeelea. Bist of IreloDd. ii. 200; Ulster Journal 
«f Ardiieology, 18S4 (ii.) ; Ware's Antiquities 
;(cd. IT25), p. 137; Stown Missal (nintb and 
tanth cent.), ad. Warenne ; Drummand Miasal, 
■d. Forbes. The referensai to the varioos con- 
tamporar; Irish sainls are given according to 
"■ ■ " in the Botlanilist or Colgan'e ' 
.. . (A. SS.) Two uianuEcript lii 

Oainaech maj be found in the Bodleiou Library, 
BawlinaoQ B 486, ff. 128 A-34; aad Rawlioson 
B 506, ff. 14S-9 b. Another Ufa is prMarved in 
Iba ao-Mlled Codei KitkennienaiB of Friniate 
Vonh'a library at DubUn.] T. A. A. 

CAIRNOEOaS, ALEXANDER (d. 
1701), uchbLahop of Glasgow, was descended 
from the ancient familj of Caimcroaa of Cow- 
BulL For some time he followed the trade 
f ft dyer in the Canonpate of Edinburgh, 
lubeeqiientl; be became parson of BumfneB, 
whew ha remained till 1684, when by the 
mcommeadation of the Bu]u of Queeusberry 
be WM promoted to the see of Brechin, from 
Vhich he -wu ia a few months promoted to 
Lt of Glasgow. Having incurred the dis- 
aaure of ihu lord chancellor, the Earl of 
«h, he was in .January 1687 removed from 
le ee«, but after the revolutioo he obtained 
le notice of the new^ poweia, and ia 1693 
u made bishop of Rapboe in Ireland, where 
IB contiuued tiU his death in 1701 . By hie 
U he left 20/. to the poor of the pariah of 
Upboe, and the tenth part of hia personal 
M*te to the episcopal clergy of tie kingdom 
i Sootlond. He was buried in tbe cathedral 
f Rapboe. 

[Bcgiitnttn Episcopatns BrochiamiiiB (Bannn- 
■-lieanb. 18S6), p. 141 {App.)79; Keith's Scot- 
dl BiBhopa (Buanll), 1 68, 368-9 ; Ware's Works 
Imrtii), 1, 277.] T. F. H. 



benefice, when the king, quite well awi 
what he referred to, accepted and wo; 
wager. On suapicion of fnvouring the 
of the Douglases he lost the tresaun 
tilmoflt as soon as he obtained it, although 
he again held it from 15:)7 to I6S9. On 
23 June of the latt«r year he was admitted 
to the see of Itosa, and shortly afterwards 
received in commerndam the abbacy of Fem, 
the dilapidated state of which hi» wealth wm 
expected to repair. On the death of the king 
be was appointed one of the lords of tha 
(wuncil to the governor, the Earl of Arran, 
when he joined in opposing the treaty of 

Bace with England. He died in April 1544. 
e is the subject of two epigrams byOeorge 
Uuchaoan. 

[Keith's Scottish Bishops, pp. 190-1 ; Cmw- 
fo^'s OflicerB of State, pp. 87U ; Haig and 
Brunton's Senators of the College ot Justice, pp. 
46-6.] T. F, H. 

CAIRNECH, SiiNT (d. 539?), whose 
name doesnot appear in the 'Felire'of Angus 
the Cnldee,wa», according to the account pre- 
served in the book of liallimote (compiled 
dr. 1390), the son of Sarran, so-called kin^ of 
Britain, by Babona, daughter of Loam, king 
of Alban. This Loam wasthesonofErc.and 
oiie ofthe tour leaders of the lirst Scots colony 
to Ai^ll (ei>. 495) (Chroniclai ofSHeU and 
Scots, p. 18). Babonn's Bister Ere seems to 
hBva married Muredach, grandson of Neil ot 
tbe nine hostages (i^. 405 P), and so became 
the mother of the great Imb king, Mucer- 
tachMacErc8(504r-527), whowas thuscoiuin 
toSt. Caimech. This genealogy eiactly corre- 
sponds with the other Irish traditions as to 
Mucertach's ancestry (^nnai* of FnurMaeterg, 
i. I75),and, ifwe accept it a£ genuine, it gives 
ua the materials for fixing the era of St. Cair- 
nech, whom we may infer to have been a little 
younger than his cousin, who was certainly 
a grown man at tbe buttle of OchB(4T8A.D,') 
Mucertach'ggrnndlatheraudgreat-unclewera 
both alive in 4fS4, and we shall probably not 
be "far wrong if we place the birth ot this 
Irish king 
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— — -.■ somewhere about 456, ..^^ 

CAIRNCROSa, ROBERT (d. 1544), that of hTs cousin Cairaech about 460. As, 
tbotofUnhTood, afterwards hiabop of Ross, however. Loam seems to have reigned be- 
(leac«n(ted from the ancient family of , tween 495 and 605, we must suppose tJiat 
hannar, Forforahiru, which had been thebookofBaUimotecaUshimkingof Alban 
tted there as early as the time of Robert U. proleptically. 

t wu provost of the collegiate church of According to tile legend alluded to above, 
rBtorpliine, andoneof theking'scbaplains. | Caimech was harassed in his monastery by 
B Sept. 16i8 he was nominated treasurer his brother. King Luirig, who, however, is 



iJie downfall of the Earl of Angus. Enow- 

y that the abbot of Holyrood was on the 

int of death, he, according to Buchanan, 

a large sum with James V that he 

not present him to the firat vacant 



through the instrumentality of 
Mucertach. Cairnech then attends a great 
synod at Tours, where he is given the ' chief- 
tainship of the martyra of the world.' From 
Oaul Caimech paaaea over first to Cornwall 
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and then to Ireland, to wliich country he 
goes to prepare the way for Mucertach. Here 
we read that he became first bishop of Tern- 
bar (Tara) and the Clan O'Neil, his former 
designation havinjgp been 'Bishop of Tours 
and Cornwall ' (Britain-Comn). These eyents 
may haye taken place about 504, when Mucer- 
tach MacErca became king of Ireland (^n- 
nals ofFowr Masters, i. 166, with which, how- 
ever, cf. TieHEBNAC, A.D. 509, and Ann, Ult, 
512). Lastly we read that Caimech became 
' first monk of Erin and the first Brehon of 
the men of Erin also.' Here, as in the former 
quotation, where St. Caimech is styled bishop 
of Cornwall, it is impossible not at least to 
suspect a confusion with his namesake, the 
friend of St. Patrick. But, whether strictly 
historical or no, there can be little doubt that 
an extremely ancient tradition has coupled 
together the names Caimech and Mucertach 
(see REByEs's quotation from manuscript 
account of Mucertach's death, ABAMimr, 
xciy. &c.) Even so early as the eleyenth 
century tnere was a set of Lrish yerses cur- 
rent purporting to contain Caimech's pro- 
phecy or narratiye of his cousin's fate (Tie- 
HEBNAC,133; Annals of Four Masters,l\73), 
In an early Irish poem we haye a somewhat 
detailed account of St. Caimech's friendship 
with his aimt Ere, who ffaye him Druim- 
Tighean (Drumleene, W. of Lough Foyle) in 
fufl possession. From this document Dr. Todd 
has attempted to fix the year of Caimech's 
death (539). 

[Chronicle of Picts and Scots, ed. Skene, 
62, 66; Irish Nenniua, ed. Todd, 178-92, ci-cx; 
Annals of the Four Masters, ed. O'Donovan ; 
Tighemac's AnnalB and the Annales Ultonienses 
are quoted from O'Conor's Rerum Hibemicarum 
Scriptores, of which collection they form part of 
vol. iii. ; Adamnan's Vita Columbse, ed. Reeves ; 
Colgan's Acta Sanctorum, 781-3; Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, i. 383 ; Hardy's Catalogue, 
i. 46-7.] T. A. A. 

CAIRNES, DAVID (1645-1722), de- 
fender of Londonderry, was bom in 1645. 
He was a lawyer in the city, and a person 
of considerable property and influence. On 
the approach of Tyrconnell's troops against 
Londondeny in December 1688, he advised 
the citizens to concert measures for its de- 
fence. On the 11th he was sent to London 
to ask assistance on its behalf from the Irish 
Society of London and William III. He 
was detained for several months in London 
before obtaining success in his mission, but 
at last returned on 11 April 1689 with 
special instructions from the king in time 
to thwart a design that had been enter- 
tained of delivering up the city. He was ap- 
pointed lieutenant>-colonel of a regiment, and 



took a prominent part in its defence until it 
was reueved in the following August. At 
the conclusion of the war he was chosen mem- 
ber of parliament for Londonderry, which he 
continued to represent till the close of his 
life. He was also appointed recorder, and 
held yarious other offices. He died in 1722, 
and was buried in the cathedral church. 

[WiUs'sIllustrioaB Irishmen; Hempton's His- 
tory of Londonderry ; Derriana.] T. F. H. 

CAIRNES^ JOHNELLIOT(182a-1875), 
economist, was bom at Castle BeUingham, 
CO. Louth, 26 Dec. 1828. He was the sixth 
child and eldest surviving son of William 
Caimes by his wife, Mary Anne (WolseyV 
His father was partner in a brewery in Castle 
BeUingham, and two years after the son's 
birth took a brewery m Drogheda. When 
eiffht years old the boy was sent to a boarding 
scnool at Kingstown, and at fourteen or m^ 
teen was placed with a clergyman named 
I Hutton at Chester. Mr. Hutton thought him 
a duU boy, and told his father that he was 
unfit for coUeffe. He was therefore placed 
in his father's house at Drogheda, and stayed 
there three years, during which he learnt some 
chemistry, and became mtimate with a young 
man named La Bart. La Bart's influence 
drew him for a time towards Calvinism, and 
the yoim^ men held prayer meetings together, 
while Caimes also began to deyelope intellec- 
tual tastes. He read Gibbon and many other 
books, and gradually took a dislike to busi- 
ness. His desire to go to college now led 
to a coolness with his father, which lasted 
for some years. His father, however, made 
him a small allowance, upon which he lived 
at Trinity College, Dublin. He graduated as 
B.A. in 1848, and as M.A. in 1854. He led 
a desultory life for some time, studying che- 
mistry occasionally, and at one time entered 
an engineer's office at Galway. Here he be- 
came acquainted with Professor Nesbitt of 
Queen's College. Galway. Nesbitt turned his 
attention to political economy, and adyised 
him to compete for the Whately professorship 
of political economy at Dublin. He won this 
upon an examination in 1856, and held it for 
the reg^ar term of five years. He delivered 
his first course of lectures in the Hilary term 
of 1857, and published them in the same year 
as 'The Character and Logical Method of 
Political Economy ' (second edition in 1875). 
In 1859 he was appointed professor of poli- 
tical economy and jurisprudence in Queen's 
College, Galway. He had been called to the 
Iiish oar in the Michaelmas term 1857, but 
never se^ously practised. In 1860 he injured 
his knee by an accident in hunting, the con- 
sequences of which were ultimately fatal to 



health. He visited Aix-Ieg-BainB the 

e Y^ar, ftnd was apparenti; ciired, but the 

ichief reappeared and graduallv bec&me 

me. In lu60 he married Eliza Ch&rlotte, 

IKhter of George Henry M into Alexander, 

ciBtLng judge at Banda, India. Her eUter 

I the wife of hia great friend, Profesaor 

■bitt. In 186*2 he established his reputa- 

B by his work on ' The 8!ave Power,' the 

at powerful defence of the cause of the 

'* states ever written. Itmadeagreat 

D both in England and America (a 

i>nd edition, ' greatly enlarged, with a new 

appeared m 1863). In 18(15 he 

t Mill Hill , near London, where the 

npoeaa of the Bituation was very preju- 

ial to his health. In 1866 he was appointed 

»t of political economy in University 

]^e, London, Renewed attacks of ill 

1th in the shape of rheumatic gout forced 

to pay several visits t« foreign baths. A 

re operation in 1868 gave him some relief, 

lis was in time completely crippled. In 

Sring of 1870 he settled at Lee, near 
leath, and two years later at Kidhrooke 
•d, Blockheath. Here he remained for the 
t of bis life, becoming by degrees a more 
pelcM invalid, but never losing his cheer- 
«s or hta intellectual vigonr. He was a 
neighbour and a warm friend of J. S, 
_, ana was especially intimate with the 
B Henry Fawcett and Mr. L. H. Courtney, 
hofwhom constantly visited him, Throngh 
n and other friends, as well aa by his oc- 
ioD&l writings, he exercised considerable 
itical influence. He was deeply interested 
questions of national education in Ireland, 
ing always a strong advocate of united edu- 
He tixik an energetic part in the op- 
Ulion to the supplementary charter of the 
B CoUegea in 1865-fl, which was ul- 
lately pronounced invalid by the master 
the roUs. He also did much to inspire 
I suceesaful rjpposition to Mr. Gladstone's 
emoofanlrishuniversityinlSTS. During 

■ time he contemplated a book upon the 
momicil history of Ir^and, and upon Gnd- 

■ the task too much for bis strength worked 
the fragments, together with various pa- 
S upon the education question, into a vo- 
BB called ' Political Essays,' published in 
r3. In that year appeared also a volume 
'£«Baya on Political Economy, Theoretical 
I Ap^ed,' contoining some articles uixin 
I diange in the value of gold which bad 

' isUy been published in ' Fraser'a Msga- 
The preJictiotts in these articles were 
larkably verified by the stutiatical re- 
licbea of Professor Stanley Jevons made 
je years later in ignorance of Caimes's 
NnlationB. A remarkable book, entitled 




'Same Leading Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy newly esplaineo,' appeared in 1874. 
Inthe same year the honorary degree of LL,D, 
was conferred upon him by the university of 
Dublin, though he was unable to present lum- 
aelf to receive it, Oaimea at the time of his 
death was undoubtedly at the head of living 
economists. Although in the main a follower 
of J. S. Mill, and therefore of the eo-callad 
orthodoii school, he was a strtkiogiy original 
thinker, and did more than anyone else to de- 
velope the doctrine which he accepted. His 
statement of Ibe wogea fund theory is par- 
ticularly worth notice. In private life he waa 
a monof singular charm of conversation, even 
when quite ..disabled physically. He died, 
after long suffering, borne with heroic potience, 
on 8 July 187o, leaving a widow and three 
children. 

Besides the works above mentioned the 
following' have been published separately: 
1. ' The Southern Confederacy and theSlavB 
Trade, a correspondence between Professor 
C, ani G. M'Henry (reprinted from the ZJatiy 
iVeiiw), with introduction by Q. B. Wheeler,' 
1863. 2. ' Who ore the Canters f ' (No. 3 of 
a series of tracts published by the Ladies' 
Emancipation Society), 1863. 3. 'England'a 
Neutrabty in the American Contest,' r&- 

Srinted, with additions, from 'HacmiUan'a 
lasazine,' 1864, 4. ' University Education 
in Ireland, a letter to J. S, Mill,' 1866. 
6. 'University Education in Ireland,' re- 
printed from the ' Theological Review,' 1866, 
6. ' Woman Suffrage,' a reply to Goldwin 
Smith, reprinted from 'Macmillan'a Mnga- 
*ine' of September 1874. He published many 
articles in the 'Fortnightly Review,' his last 
contribution being an interesting criticism of 
' Mr. Herbert Spencer on Social Evolution' 
in the numbers for January and February 
1875. 

pnforroation from Mra.CflirQ»;Tim8S.8 July 
1875(HrticlebyL. H. Courtney); H, FswcBttin 
Fortnightly Review for AngnEt 1676 ; pursonal 
kiiowl»ige.] L. S. 

CAIKNS, HUGH SIcCALMONT, first 
EiEL CiiRBB (1819-1685), belong^ to a 
family of Cairns, of Scotch origin, which mi- 

Eated from Eiikcudhright to the north of 
eland in the time of James I, and was there 
of Bome distinction, A baronetcy, which soon 
became extinct, was conferred upon an Alex- 
ander Cairns for service under Marlborough. 
Hugh Cairns was the second son of William 
Cairns of Cultra, county Down, formerly a 
captain in the 47th regiment of foot, by his 
wdi Rose Anna, daughter of Hugh Johnson. 
He was bom in December IS19, and was edu- 
cated first at Beliaat Academy and afterwards 
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at Trinity College, Dublin. His fiiither at 
this time designed him for holy orders, but 
the Rev. Gleorge Wheeler, afterwards rector 
of Ballysax, who was his tutor, strongly 
ur^red that Cairns should be bred to the law. 
Caims's own bent was decidedly in the same 
direction. He took a first class in classics 
and his B.A. degree in 1888, and then came 
to England to prepare for the bar. He was 
called to the oar by the benchers of the 
Middle Temple in January 1844, and shortly 
afterwards * migrated ' to Lincoln's Inn. In 
chancery he read in the chambers of Mr. 
Richard Malins, afterwards vice-chancellor ; 
and it was in those of Mr. Thomas Chitty, the 
well-known special pleader, of King's loench 
Walk, that he read at common law. His ori- 
ginal intention had been to return to Ireland, 
but upon the advice of Mr. Malins he deter- 
mined to remain in England. He came to 
London, without influence or connection, and 
yet hisopportunities of success came early. His 
first briet was given him by Mr. Gregory of 
Bedford Row, who remained his firm client till 
he quitted the bar. His practice, once begun, 
ffrew rapidly. Yet constitutionally he was 
diffident and at first so nervous as a speaker 
that he thought himself unfit for anything 
but chamber practice and conveyancing. In 
July 1862 he entered parliament as member 
for Belfast, and continued to represent that 
town as long as he remained at the bar. In 
1856 he was made a Q.C. and a bencher of 
Lincoln's Inn, and elected to practise in 
Vice-chancellor Wood's court. In February 
1858, when Lord Derby took office, he was 
appointed solicitor-general and knighted, and 
from this time enjoyed an enormous practice. 
He was employed in many ecclesiastical cases, 
in which his opinions are still valued, and in 
Scotch and Irish appeals, and on various oc- 
casions, such as the Windham lunacy case 
and the case of the Alexandra, he made very 
successful appearances before juries at nisi 
prius. At tnis time his health, never very 
good, was tried to the utmost by his profes- 
sional labours ; it was his habit to refuse all 
briefs for Saturdays and to take that day as 
a holiday, often in the hunting-field, while 
in his long vacations he annually recruited 
his vigour on the Scotch moors. 

But from 1858 he became a conspicuous 
figure in public life. His first great success 
was on 14 May 1858, in the debate upon Mr. 
Cardwell's motion to censure the conduct of 
Lord EUenborough in India. Of this Mr. 
Disraeli, in his official letter of the day to the 
queen, says : * Two of the greatest speeches 
ever delivered in parliament, by Sir Edward 
Lytton and the solicitor-general. Sir Huffh 
Cairns. Cairns devoted an hour to a reply 



to Lord John's resolution and to a vindica- 
tion of the government bill, which charmed 
every one by its lucidity and controlled every 
one by its logic ' (Martin, JU/e of the Prince 
Oofuortf iv. 411). This speech was subse- 
quently published. In the following session 
he introduced two bills, one to simplify titles 
to real estate and another to estabush a land 
registry, and his speeches in bringing them 
in produced a very favourable impression upon 
the house. He also spoke with good efiect. 

Sersuasively and pointedly, in the ' Caffliari 
ebate. In 1860, upon the motion tor an 
address to the crown upon the French com- 
mercial treaty. Cairns accepted it, with 
criticisms, on behalf of his party; and in 
1865, on Mr. Monsell's Roman Catholic Oaths 
Bill, he moved an amendment to secure 

frotestant government and worship in the 
Fnited Kingdom, which was supported by 
Mr. Disraeli and defeated by the government 
by a majority of only nineteen. He also 
spoke on 23 Feb. 1864 on the right of the 
government to detain ships, with rdferenoe to 
the confederate privateers, and this speech 
was subsequently publishea. When the con- 
servatives returned to power in 1866 and Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly was no longer aviedlable as at- 
tomey-geneial, that office was, without ques- 
tion, conferred on Cairns, and at the same 
time Lord Derby arranged with Lord Chelms- 
ford that the lord-chancellorship was to be 
held by him only temporarily, and that he 
should in time make way for Cairns as his 
successor. Caims's health, however, failed 
him under the stress of double duties, and 
when in October a vacancy occurred in the 
court of chancery, for the first time during 
fourteen years, by the retirement of Sir J. 
Kniffht-Bruce, he became the colleague of 
Lord-justice Turner as a lord-justice of appeal. 
A peerage was at the same time ofiered him, 
his party being desirous of retaining his great 
parbamentary services, but it was refused on 
the ground of want of means to support a 
title. Indeed the loss of income which he 
sufiered by this promotion was very great. A 
wealthy relative, however, came to his assist- 
ance, and when the government, standing in 
need of an accession of strength in the House 
of Lords, renewed the offer in February 1867, 
it was accepted, and Cairns was created a 
privy-councillor and Baron Cairns of Ghir- 
moyie, co. Antrim. He now took a very 
active part in the discussions upon the Reform 
Bill, and made no less than twenty-four 
speeches on it. His resistance on one occasion 
went the length even of opposing his own 
party, and on 29 July he carried by a large 
majority against Lord Malmesbury, who had 
the conduct of the bill in the lords during 



■lord Derhr's illnees. an ttmemlraent 
the lodger ({UBlificBti 

TIieKOvernment accepted this, but afterwards, 
on &rl Russell's motion, tbe 10/. qualifica- 
tion W8« restored in committee and accepted 
^ Lord Derbj on 6 Aug. Coims abo car^ 
ned, b; ^63 to 204, a motion in favour of 
the protection of nunorities b,T meana of tbe 
cumulative rot«. In the same seasion he 
nuide an important speecb, being always a 
champion of the protestant church in Ir 
land, against Earl Russell's motion for i 
addreas for a royal commission on the rsTo- i 
nuea of the Iri^h church. In February 1 668 
Lord Derby resigned office through ill-health, 
and Mr. DisraeU became prime minister, and ' 
in forming his miniHirj sumnutrily paaaed 
orei Lord Chelmsford and appointed Cairns 
lord-chancellor. Although this was accord- 
ing at anj rate to the spirit of Lord Derby's 
agraemeni with him in 1S66, Lord Chelmsford 
— "iceedinglj indignant, complained of 
lismiBsed ' with less courtesy than if 
lie had been a butler,' and appealed to Lord 
Derby, who, howerer, confirmed Mr.Disraeli's 
Tiew of the matter. Cairns la some extent 
•ppeased Lord Chelmsford by appointing hia 
K«,SirFrederickThesiger,tDthe bench. On 
the defeat of the conservatives at the general 
slection, CaimK resigned with Mr. Diaraeli, 
•nd after Lord Derby's death I'JS Oct. 1@69J 
led the opposition in tbe House of l.orda. His 
Iwiatance to the disestablishment of the Irish 
church nas vigorous and tenacious. His 
BpoMh on Mr. Gladstone's Suspensory Bill 
^mt printed and widely circulated, and in 
1B6S the bill, although carried by lar^e ina- 
noritiea in the House of Commons, n-ss thrown 
■out by the lords by 192 to 9". On 21 July, 
when the bill was returned to the lords with 
tiie amendments of the commons to their 
lordships' amendments, Cairns moved and 
carried by a muiority of seventy-eight that 
the lords do insist on their amendments to 
the preamble of the bill, to which tbe com- 
jnons bad disagreed. But the resulting 
'fXHlBtitUliunal strain was great, and when 
(he 2^nd Cmtus heard, within an hour of 
_j debitl«, that thegovemmifnt was willing 
ltO ofier then and there acceptable concee- 
which must be taken or refused before 
debate bi^gan and could not afterwords 
renewed, he took upon himself tbe respon- 
nUlity of ending the struggle between the 
' DUaes, and agreed with Lord Granville to 
ithdraw his opposition. This, however, hud 
be done without consulting his parly, and 
" much aggrieved at this apparent 
I. until Cairns cleared the matter 
by sending round to his followers a circu- 
21 Jtiiy. Not long alter this be re- 



agraemenl with 
yraa exceedingl 
_ being dismissed 
^_ be had been a I 
^^L Derby, who, hon 
^^■view of tbe ma 
^^B appeased Lord ( 
^^Bk«, Sir Frederic 
^H the defeat of tht 
^^K slection, Cairns 
^■•nd after Lord I 
^H^ led the oppositio 
I tOMBtance to the 



party in the House uf Lords, but he resumed 
It in 1870, Lord Salisbury being then too 
Little in harmony with hia party to lead it 
with success, and he energeticaliT opposed 
the Irish Land Bill in that year. He was at 
this time acting also as u law lord on House 
I of Ijords' appeals, although on resigning in 
I December I86H he had declined Lord Uather- 
; ley's invitation to blm to resume his place as 
|n lord-justice of appeal He also acted as 
I arbitrator, in conjunction with Lord Salis- 
bury, under the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company's Act, and also in another 
most intricate arbitration upon the affairs of 
the Albert Life Insurance Company in 1871. 
Consequently about this time be found his 
health considerably impaired, and was obliged 
to spend some time at Mentone, and durmg 
bis absence the leadership of the conservative 
peers was undertaken by the Duke of Rich- 
mond. He was in his place, however, to speak 
upon the triple treaty of England, France, 
and Prussia to secure the independence of Bel- 
gium(August 1870), and he also very energeti- 
cally opposed the appointment of Sir Robert 
Collier to a seat on the judicial committee of 
tbe privy council as a colourable evasion of 
the law. Although he was in opposition, 
when the Judicature Act waa passed, he had 
been chairman of the committee on judica- 
ture reform, which reported in 1869, and was 
lord chancellor when the act came into ope- 
ration, and bed a large share in the passing 
of the act. It was on his initiative that 
Lord Selboroe'a bill of 1873, which had dis- 
placed the House of Lords aa the ultimate 
court, of appeal, was amended by allowing 
an appeal from the supreme court lo the 
House of Lords, Tlie name of tbe supreme 
court, however, remained unchanged, so that 
though in name supreme it is not so in fact. 
In this as in much other legislation Cairns 
lind Lord Selbome, who bad always been 
rivab in politics and at the bar,-worked 
together with mutual trust and confidence. 
It was practically by their agreement that 
the Married Women's Property Act of 1882 
was passed ; and with Lord Selborne'a sanc- 
tion Cairns brought to a successful issue the 
Conveyancing Acts of 1881 and 1883 and 
the Settled Land Act of 1883. Though thua 
responsible formost important legal chaug^ 
the only act which bears Oaims's name ia 
one, now repealed, to enable the court of 
chancery to give damages in lieu of specific 
performance or an injunction. 

When the conservatives took office after 
ihe geueral election of 1874, Cairns was lord- 
chancellor in Mr. Disraeli's government, 
that year he introduced tbe Real Property i 
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(Vendors »nd Purchasers) Act as a pendant 
to the Beal Property Limitation Act, SJtd in 
1879 the Irish iTniversitT Bill, in subatitution 
for that introduced by the O'Conor Don. He 
was created in September 1878 Viscount Gar- 
moyle and Earl Cairns in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom ; but after tbe conservative 
defeat and hu resignation in IBSO he pUysd 
a comparatively retired part in public Ufe. 
He often, however, powerfully criticised the 
liberal government on various points of ita 
policy, especially the Transvaal question, and 
lUB speecn on this was published. On the 
death of tbe Earl of Beaconsfield there was 
a considerable desire on tbe part of a portion 
of the conservative party that Caima and not 
Lord Salisbury should succeed to the leader- 
ship, but neither health nor years fitted Cairns 
for that tast, and it was undertaken by Lord 
Salisbury. After this dat« be appeared but 
rarely in debate, and still more rarelv to hear 
appwda. His health, neter strong, nad long 
been failing. At one time he was kept alive 
only by breathing special inhalations for asth- 
matic disorders ; towards tbe end of his life 
an affection of the ear made him very dea£ 
He spent much time on the Biviera, and in 
1673 built himself a house at Bournemouth, 
where he died 2 April 1886 of congestion of 
the lunn, and was buried 8 April. He was 
made LL.D. of Cambridge in 1863, D.C.L. of 
Oxford in 1863, and was also LL.D. of Dub- 
lin University and chancellor from 1867. He 
married, 9 May 1866, Mary Harriet, eldest 
daughter of John MacNeile of Parkinount, 
CO. Antrim, by whom he had five sons and 
two daughters. The eldest son dying shortly 
after his birth, the second, Arthur William, 
succeeded to the peerage. 

Cairns was confessedly the first lawyer of 
his time ; his especial characteristic was lu- 
cidity. Without any great parade of case- 
law, he would exhaust the argument from 
principle and only in conclusion illustrate it 
by citinff a few decisions. As a judge he did 
not explain the process by which his mind 
had been persusded, but adhered to strict 
reasoning, his mind working like a logical 
machine. As a speaker he was very cold and 
unimpassioned, though in public addresses 
there were traces of repressed fire; but be 
invariably produced personally an impression 
of the dullest austerity. He was believed 
to have but one human weakness, namely, 
for immaculate bands and tie in court and 
for a flower in his coat at parties. His clas- 
sical and literary attainments were great, 
but if he had any humour — Lord Coleridge 
in his obituary speech to the lords, 13 April 
1885, pronounced it keen — it was assiduously 
concealed. He was an evangelical churctunon 



o Caistor 

of great piety. Like Lords Selbome and 
HatlierleT he was a Sunday-school teacher 
almost all bis life. He was a £raquent chairman 
of meetings at Exeter Hall and of missionary 
meetings. Addresses of his on such occa- 
sions were published, one on the Irish church 
in 1864, another on the Young Men's Chris- 
tian A^ociation in 1881, He zealously sup- 
Krtad Dr. Bamardo's homes for boys and 
1 conduct of them, and laid foundation 
stones for him at Dford in Essex in 1875. 
He was also a supporter of the coffee-bouse 
movement and looked askance upon the stage. 
He was not popular. 

[Earl Buaaell'sBecollectioDs; Uemoirs of Lord 
Halmsabar;, ii. 373, 3TB, i09; I^w Journal, 
' 1 April IBSfi; Soliritors'JounialandLairTiineB, 
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OAmira, william (d. i848), phiio- 

~hical writer, was a native of Glasgow. 

:er completing his course at the university, 
ne,in 1800, enl«red tbe Antiburgber Secession 
Hall for the study of divinity. In March 
1808 he was ordained minister of the seces- 
sion church at Johnahaven, Kincardineshire, 
This position he resigned in October 181S on 
being chosen professor of logic and belles- 
lettres bythe directors of the Belfast Insti- 
tution. He remained there till his death, 
21 April 1848. He was the author of ' Out- 
lines of Lectureson Logic and Belles-Lettres,' 
1829, and ' Treatise on Moral Freedom,' 1844. 
He also edited, with a memoir, ' Lectures on 
Intellectual Philosophy,' by Dr. John Young, 
1836. 

[Mackelvie's Annals of the Uoitad Preabvte- 
rianChurdi. pp. SO, 660; Irviaa'a Diet of Emi- 
nent Scotsmen ; Brit, Mus. Cat.] T. F. H. 

CAISTOR, RICHAED {d. 1420), theolo- 
gian, is said to have been bom at Caistor, near 
Norwich, from which place he appears to have 
derivedhis surname (Blomefibld, p. 591). In 
October 1386, at a time when he had already 
received the first tonsure, a title for this dio- 
cese was given to him (TAinrca, from Reg. 
Merton.Priorat.Bibl.'E.M). On22Mayl402 
he was instituted vicar of St. Stephen's, Nor- 
wich, in which city he died 29 March 1420. 
For bis extreme piety Caistor received the 
cognomen of ' good,' and Blomefield adds that 
he was a constant preacher of God's word 
and a great supporter of Wycliffite doctrines 
in the reign of Henry V. While living, the 
' common people regarded him as a prophet, 
, and aft«r his death miracles were reported to 
' have been wrought at his tomb, wbicn became 
I the object of local pilgrimage, to the great 
I annoyance of tbe ortliodox authorities. Caiv 
1 tor's popularity may be gauged by the &ct 
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thftt in 145S .Inhn Fnlbeck, from Thomdon 
Siiliblk, left money lo nny oue who should 
lake this pilgrimBgo, nndJoIin Scalton Mer- 
sr gare n clotli of red tissue to be laid oa the 
good veker's ' grave (Blokefieli)). A fif- 
«eoih-c«iitiU7 manuscript in Morton College 
Xlbruy (Oicford) still preserves a metrical 
prayer in English verse composed hv ' Mooter 
KidurdCostre.' Thiscompositionisfollo^ved 
ly another English poem, entitled ' Psalie- 
nuni Fr»t«mK Caritat is,' perhaps by the same 

■ Kuthor. Other works enumerated bv Taoner 
■ A Smnma Summantm of the Ten Com- 

aandmentc,' and homilies on the eight beali- 

~ iided, and on the relationship between master 

t,fatheraiidBon,manand wife— all 

tentlywritteninLatin. To th est Tanner 

'n discourses from St. Bernard. 

[Xaunpr: Blomefield'e Norfolk (ed. 17"). ii. 

I Sei : Case's CiiiJiloga« of Oxford MSS. i.] 

■ T. A. A. 
CAITHNESS, Eabl of, [See Sibci^b, 

§JUIES (1^^1-1^1)0 

CAITTS or KAT, JOHN, sometimes 

Rcalled the elder (if. 1480), poet, is the 

^author of an Eogliah poem relating the his- 

.y of the eiese of Rhodes unsuccessfully 

idertaken lylJahomtned U in 1480. It 

WHS printed in London in 1506, but has no 

__ inter'aniune, and although some of the type 

^Tesemhles that used by Caiton, it is not from 

1 describes the book as a 

luation of the 'Obeidionis Rhodiie Vrbia 

,' which was written by 'Guliel- 

m CaoTginns or Caourein,' vico-cbamberlain 

jr forty years of the knights of Malta, and 

)ubliahea at Ulm in his collected works in 

Cniua dedicates his translation to 

lldviud rV, whose 'humble poete lawreate' 

e describes himself. But the expression 

mply that the writer held any 

fficial position at court. Three copiee of 

'* book are now known— two in the British 

n and a third in Earl Spencer's libraij 

StAlthorp. An early manuscript version is 

in the British Museum (MS. Cotton. Titus A. 

xxvi. 161). 

[TanDer'sBilil. Brit.; Bladea'aCAZtoD, ii, 251- 
"'1 ■ Wsrton's Hielory of English Poetry ; Wal- 
Hanilton'a Poet LaoreatcB of England (18TS), 
^ 81.] 8, L. L. 

CAirra. JOHN (1510-167.t),occB8ionalIy 

a John Caiua, junior, in order to 

fliMinguiah bim from another John Csius 

""" Y.] wfho was poet laureate to Edward TV, 

— — : — I, scholar and physician of the 

tury. His name is generaity 

poaed to be a Latinised form of the Eng- 

i Kay or Kaje, He waa bom at 




Norwich on 6 Oct. 1510, the son of Robert 1 
Caiua and Alice (Wodanell) his wife, and • 
naaj- be regarded as the first of a series of 
e.nuneDt men who have practised and adorned 
the profession of medicine in that city. For 
a. knowledge of the main facts of his Uterary 
career we are indebted chiefly to the account 

E' 'en by himself in hie sketch entitled * De 
bria propriis Liber,' written, about three 
years before his death, at the request of his 
mend Thomas Hat«her. He appears to have 
received a good elementary education in hia 
native city, and on 13 Sept. 1539 waa ad- 
mitted a student of GouviUe Hall in the 
university of Cambridge, where, owing to 
the successive labours of Erasmus, Sir John 
Cheke, and Sir Thomas Smith, the new 
learning, and especially the study of Gredti'^ 
was being cultivated with great success. ' It 
was also the time when Cheke and Smith 
were endeavouring to introduce a new method 
of pronouncing Greek, an innovation which 
gave rise to considerable controversy. Caius, 
who seems from the Gist to have inclined to 
the conservative view, took a lively interest 
in the contest, and subsequenth' wrote a 
treatiseonlhesuWect. Thefentoniissludiea 
at that period ahowa that he was design- 
ing to become a theologian. He translated 
into English a Latin paraphrase of St. Jude 
by Eraamu9,and epitomiaed the same writer's 
po[>ular treatise, entitled ' Ratio verse Theo- 
logiie,' for the benefit of ayoung friend whose 
nund had been perpleied by the new opinions 
then becoming current. In November 1533 
he was appointed principal of FiswicVs 
Floatel in the university, and on Dec. in 



and in the course of the year made his sub- 
mission, in common wltli the rest of the 
aociety, to the royal iniunctions sent down 
for the purpose of remodelling the discipline 
of the university and introducing the new 
learning. It may consequently be inferred 
that when he left England lor Padua in 
L539 he had not definitely pledged himself 
to the acceptance of the tenets of Catholic- 
ism ; that he ultimately did so, is attributed 
to the associations which he formed while 
resident at the latter university. At Padua, 
according to his own statement (Se Libri* 
proprii*, (J. 163), ha lectured on the Greek 
text of Aristotle ' concurrently' with Realdua 
Columbus, but his name doEv9 not appear in 
the ' Fasti " of Facciolati, who gives lists of 
the teachers and professors in the university 
from the earliest times. While at Padua, 
however, there can be no doubt that bis 
attention was mainly given to those scien- 
tific acquirements for whicb he afterwards 
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became oelebrmtod. He ftadied medicine 
ander John Baptist Mootanus, an eminent 

Shysician^ and anatomj under the vet more 
ifftinfltiiflhed Andreas Ve«aliiu, in whoee 
house ne resided for ei^t months. OnlSMaj 
1(>41 he was created M.D, of the aniTenitT of 
Padua. On quitting Padua he prooeedei} on . 
a tour throng Italy, and his obserrationsy 
recorded in the treatise above referred to, on 
the libraries and the state of learning in 
Venice, Florence, Urfoino, Ferrara, Sienna, 
Bologna, Pisa, and Rome, thouirh brief, are 
of considerable interest. At Florence he 
was the guest of Cosmo de* Medici. On 
leaving Italy he proceeded on a similar tour 
throujpl France and Germany, and in the latter 
country he mentions, as scholars with whom 
he beoune well acquainted, Melanchthon, 
Joachim Camerarius, and Sebastian Mnnster. 
His main object during these months appears 
to have been to obtain, by the collation of 
the best manuscripts, an accurate text of 
Galen and Hippocrates. He also took especial 
pains to note the practice of continental 
scholars in the pronunciation of Greek, and 
finding that this was generally in conformity 
with the older method, he eventually gave his 
deliberate verdict in favour of this method (as 
opposed to that recently introduced at Cam- 
bridge) in his treatise 'De Pronunciatione 
GraecfB et LatinA Linguae/ 

lie returned to England in 1544, and s hortly 
after, at the command of Henry Vlll, com- 
men(y»d to deliver lectur^A on anatomy, which 
were attended by many of the principal sur- 
geons in I»ndon. According to his own 
Htat(;ment {])e Lihru propriu, p. 171), he 
continued these lectures for a perioid of 
twenty years. He appearn, however, to have 
hfifin resident for some time at Shrewsbury, 
and again at Norwich. On 21 Dec. 1647 he 
waH admitted a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, was an elect in 1550, and a member 
of tlie C4^)uncil in the ensuing year. During 
Ills reHidence in Slirewsbury the 'sweating 
sickness * broke out, and at the request of his 
friend llob«irt Warmington he compiled a 
short tract in English, * A lioke or Counseill 
against the Sweate or Sweating Sicknesse,' 
wliicli he sft^Twards expanded into the longer 
liiitin treatise, * De Kph(^mera Britannica.' 
II«« was sljortlv after appointed one of the 
)hyHi(ManM to iting Edward VT, and retained 
InHDOHt under Que(»n Mary. In the practice 
of hiH j)rofi'HHi()n ( 'aius soon acquired consider- 
able wealth, which, being unmarried, he re- 
solved to employ in the encouragement of 
Hcienc4f and l(>aming. Foremost among his 
schemes was ther«*founding()f QonvilleHall, 
the homo of his early education. On 4 Sept. 
1557 ho obtained letters patent from Philip 
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and Mmtt empowering him to canr oat his 
design, and the college from this time became 
known as Gonnlle and Cains College, he being 
declared a oo-fonnder with Edmund Gonville 
and William Bateman, bishop of Norwich. In 
the following year, on the occasion probaUj 
of his being incorporated M J), of the uni- 
versity, he revisited Cambridge, apparently 
for the first time sabseqnently to hia leaving 
England for Padua {Mut Cant, Aoadewdm^ 
p. 3), and his account of his impressions 
shows how great had been the change in the 
university daring the preceding twenty vears. 
In Janoary 1559 he ' un willingly ancf with 
much entreaty ' was prevailed upon to accept 
the mastership of the college, vacant by the 
death of Thomas Bacon, mit he altogether 
refused to receive a stipend or emoluments 
in any form. To this circumstance and his 
known munificent intentions in relation to 
the societv we may attribute the fact that 
when, in the following September, the roral 
commission visited the university and dis- 
placed the heads who were known to favour 
Catholicism, he was left undisturbed in his 
office. His benefactions to his college were 
both judicious and munificent. He enlarged 
the ori^nal site of the buildings, and erected 
an additional court, together with the three 
gates of Humility, Virtue, and Honour — the 
uist being executed after his death from plans 
which he nad prepared, ' indifferently copied, 
in the late Professor Willis's opinion, * from 
the sepulchral monuments of the ancients,' 
and representing probably a reminiscence of 
his observations in Italy. His eminence, now 
almost unrivalled, in his profession led to his 
being retained in his office of chief royal phy- 
sician on the accession of Elizabeth ; and on 
the occasion of her visit to the university in 
1564 he was assigned the initiatory part in 
the disputations in physics, as * antient in the 
faculty.' As, however, the enact ments against 
catholics increased in stringency, he could 
no longer be exempted from their operation, 
and in 1568 he was dismissed from his post 
of royal physician, a proceeding suggested 
perhaps by prudential considerations quite 
as much as by religious intolerance. His 
reputation among his own profession con- 
tinued unimpair^. In 1571 he was for the 
ninth time elected to the office of president 
of the College of Physicians. The distinc- 
tion thus conferred upon him was more than 
repaid by the eminent services which he 
rendered to the society. In the notable dis- 
pute between the physicians and the surgeons, 
when the former body challenged the right 
of the latter to administer internal rememes 
as part of their treatment of external mala- 
dies, he appeared before the commissioners 



liated to t.iy the cose, and mnintained 
exclusive functione of th>; prol'essbn ovkt 
ch he presided. His arguments were 
ned m coecliiaire that the decieion was 
ntmously gtvea in f&vour of the pbj- 
ins. It was through his influence that a 
It was obt&ined from, thu crown of the 
]«;« of criminals ofVtir their execution for 
action. He compiled the ' Annals ' of 
college &om its foundatioQ ; and it was 
JB suggeBtioQ that the society first adopted 
iiuii|(iUB of the presidential office — -the 
'Iver verge, booh, and seal, 
relations with the society over 
ich heruled at Camhridge were less hncpj'. 
\ag, as he did, under the suspicion of aim- 
at a reatomtion of catholit doctrine, he 
I an ol^ect of dislike to the majority of the 
ows, and could with difficulty maintain 
authority. He retaliated vigorously on 
I malcontents. He not only involved 
m in l&wsuits which emptied their slen- 
' purees, hut visited them with personal 
ligations, and even incarcerated them in 
I alecks (State Papert, Dom. Elii. xxxix. 
Expulsions were frequent, not less than 
enty of the fellows, according to the state- 
nl of two of their number, having suffered 
B extreme penalty. In their resentment, 
y brought forward articles accusing bim 
Ithoism. Archbishop Parker and Sir Wil- 
m Cecil (afterwards Lord Burghley), who 
re called upon to adjudicate in these dis- 
«s, did not altogetner acnuit Caius, al- 
iiJirh they confirmed several of his acts of 
trnMoniParker Oorre»pondencf,ff.'2bi~2). 
Xbe slrouK feelings of Msentnient evoked 
England by the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
nr led to renewed feelings of animosity 
'net all suspected of harbouring catholic 
Lpathies ; and oiw of the fellows, having 
overed that the master had in his secret 
leasion a collection of omamenls and 
:nient8 such as were used in the Roi 

information to the ecclesiagtical 
Lorities. An inquiry was forthwith 



^vp infon 

, _'itiMi. An ^ _ 

tilted by Sandys, the intolerant bishop of 
"don, Mtd tlus having led to an examina' 
of the master's premises, the different pro- 
bited articles discovered in his keeping were 
bUcly burnt in a bonfire in the college court. 
le iDdignitr was keenly fell by Cains, who, 
tut 'Annals' of the college, animadverts 
on the ingratitude thus shown for his ser- 
3M ta the societT and to learning. In the 
llowingyoarwe&id bim devoting his leisure 
It^ oompUation of his ' History of the Uni- 
nity,' not improbably as a distraction from 
) barused and dejected feelings. It was 
1 last mrvice to letlJ>rB. Blomeflcld Indeed 
ggwta th*t his life was shortened by the 



growing intolerance of the timns, his death, 
which took place in London, having occurred 
^29 July lfi(3) onl^ seven months after the 
events above described. By bis will, dated 
a faw days before, he appobtwl Archbishop 
Parker his literary executor ; and availing 
bimself of powers conferred by a grant ob- 
tained from the socirty in the preceding 
September, he nominated Thomas Legge, of 
JeBusCollege, hiSBUcceasorin the mastership. 
He was interred in the college chapel, where 
the simple inscription on his monument, 'Fui 
Coius. Vivit postfunera virtus,' with simply 
the addition ot the dale of his decease, affords 

striking contrast to the prolixity and ful- 

>me admationcustomary in such inscriptions 

I those times, 
A few years before bis death Caitu be- 

itae involved in a controversy respecting 
the comparative antiquity of the unii'ersities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and in his leat for 
the reputation of the latter was led to main- 
tain its priority in a treatise which mUst be 
looked upon ae the least creditable of all his 
writings. He was answered by a writer who, 
singularly enough, bore the same surname, 
one Thomas Key, a feUow of All Souls [see 
CuFS, Thomas], Oxford ; and his treatise 
•woe subsequently reprinted by Heame with 
the criticisms of bis antagonist appended 
(Oxford, evo, 1730). He avaUed himself 
on more than one occasion of the services of 
Richard Grafton the printer, and it has been 
surmised that he rendered that writer material 
ass istance in the compilation of his chronicle. 
Of the three portraits of Caius in the pos- 
session of the coUege, that in the combination 
room, representing him in profile, is the most 
striking, and is an admirable work of art.. 
About 1719, in the course of certain re- 
pairs in the college chapel, bis tomb was 
opened and the corpse fully exposed to view. 
' After comparing the picture ' (probably the 

Eirtrait in the ball) ' with his yisage,' says 
lomefleld, ' there was found a great resemr 
blnnce ' (Ives, Select Papert, p. 651. 

Out of the long list of Caius's works given 
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by himself, only the following 

been printed: 1. ' De Me£ndi Methodo 
libri ii. ex CI. Oaleni et Joh. Bapt. Montoni 
sententia,' Basileffi, 1544, 8vo, Dedicated to 
WiUiam Butt»; reprinted Lovanii, 1566, 8vo 
(in Joh, Caii Opera), with dedication to 3b 
John Mason; also printed in 'Joh. Bapt. 
Montani Opuscula,' Basil, 1558. 3. ' Galeni 
libri aliquot Gneci, partim haclenus non 
yi«. partun repnrgati, annotationibiisque il- 
lustrati,' Bftsilese, 1544, 4to (dedicated to 
HentT Vm, containing (l)GHleni de'pla- 
citis Hippocralia et Platonis liber primus juu 
primum inventus et in 1 jtinum 
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T^r»-^%.' TLu fcrjok va.« w^nzinx inpRrixxs in iht mSddle of it. 6. ^Galmi Pergmmeni 
«;dit:oiu of - G^rn.' b^t u prin;«^ eb Ux^ ]ibr.. De Srpcimestri pum, Bivru deslg- 
rm'n cLirt!T frox C^i-u's :<=zt. tb^ zcAns- naro doemazwai Hippocndfi, De Ptiseani, 
Mrrip* rif wLich i- **ill pr&s^rred in the C«iaf De <.H«-Ib-i* : inie«rn « emendbiti,' Bftril, «.i. 
Colfrg^ LihrkTT. His L^tin rersic'n w»* re- Sro, Gr«-k t«ci onlv. These treatises are 
print^ in xLi Cjlkc::vr Latin «diiioii of dediea:<rd retcpsctiTeiT to Thomma Wende 
'Oalrn' bt*!i*A hj Frellon. Lv^n^. 1550. RoIi^t: WarmrnztonJ and Thomaa Harron 
('J I 'Oal«;n>L! dr CV>znat« fi^cnnjam Hipp>- tMaro^ the (tedications beinf dated Feb- 
er&t^m. (jTittah.' 1 3 1 * Gal^niu d? soooedaneij^ marr 1557. 7. ' De AntioiiitateCantabrigien- 
GnM>r/ f 4 1 ' Gal'iini d« anatomici* admini- sis Academic libri duo. I>9ndiiiensi aatnoie. 
strati^/nibiu libri norenL. Gnec^ ' i not n^w, Loodini per H. Bmnemaa,' 1568, 8to. Sab- 
but with am<^d^ t^xt and ootids 1. Some joined is * Assertio Antiquitatis Oxonienais 
of th«r£^ not^, Caiu« a&sierts, were added bj Academxje, inoerto authoie ejusdem Gvm- 
Kouille, the printer of LTon«« to his Latin nasii :* reprinted hj Day, London, 1574, 4to 
edition of this book publisfied in 1551, which, with the name of Cains as aathor : also the 
howe^-er, we have not been able to trace. The Oxford tract : and a further contribution to 
remainder forms, properl J speakini?, a second the controrersr by Caius with title, 'His- 
volume dedicated to .\ntony ]>rnne, and torise Cantabrigiensis Academis ab urbe con- 
contains (o) ' Galeni de motu musculorum dita libri duo, auth. Job. Caio.* 8. ' De pro- 
libri duo, Gnece'Camended text, with notes); nunciatione Grec» et Latins lin^us cum 
( 6; Frainnent of the seventh book of* Galenus scriptione nova libellus,* London, J. Day 
de f 'su partium * (^ wanting in previous edi- 1574, 4to, usuaUv bound up with the last! 
tions;: i 1)*^ Hippocrates de medicament is pur- 9. ' De Canibus firitannids libellns ; De va^ 
ffantibuflyGrsece'Cnot before printed). 3. 'Ga- riorum ^wimMlintw et stiipium historia libel- 
leni de tuenda valetudine bbri sex ' (Greek lus: De libris propriia fiber, jam primum 
text only and without notes; dedicated to excusi Londini per GuLSeresiuin,*1570 8vo 
Edwarrl'VI, 'supreme head of the church'), (with separate titles). The first tract' was 
Basil, 1549, 8vo. 4. ' A Boke or Counseill written to Conrad Greoier, the celebrated na- 
against the Disease commonly called the turalist, and was intended as a contribution to 
Sweate or Sweat yngSicknesse,' dedicated his ' History of Animals,* but not published 



to William, earl of Pembroke ; printed by in consequence of Gesner^s death. The se- 




Anglico,' J«ma, 1847. 5. * Joannis Caii C^ra into Englishe by Abraham Fleming,' Lon- 
aliqtint et vorsiones,' Lovanii, 1556, 8vo, con- don, 1576, 4to. 11. * Epistola Bartholomax) 



exciiHiiH.' This I^tin treatise on the sweat- 
ing Hickn(;H8 app<;ar8 to have been written, 
or at l«;aHt b«!gun, at the same time as the 
English tract, from which it is quite distinct, 
and waH intended especially for the medical 



drawn up from actual inspection, is believed 
to be complete, though it is possible there 
may have been later continental editions of 
one or two of the classical works. The fol- 
lowing are said, on the authority of * Athenie 



pn)f(cs«ion, while the former was addressed ] Cantao.,' still to exist in manuscript: l.*An- 
to the public. This was meant to consist of ; nales Collegii de Goneville et Caius a Col- 
two bookH, according to the author's state- j le^o condito libri duo,' Caius Coll. 2. * An- 
mi'Ht. It in d«?dicated to Ant/)ny Perenot, notationes in Galenum,' Univ. Lib. Camb. 




pri , ^ 

ration** victiis Ilippooratis in morbis acutis; 
<!«' di'fTetJH Ilippocratis et Plat^nis liber pri- 
nniH.' All tin 'He, in Latin versions by Cams, 
<li'<licat«'d to (ieorge Day, bishop of Chiches- 
ter. A good wornlcut head of Caius, in pro- 
file, is prefixud to this volume, and repeated 



Caius Coll. 7. * Notes on Aristotle,* Caius 
Coll. 8. Additions to Robert Talbot's ' An- 
notations on the Itinerary of Antoninus,' 
Caius Coll. 

Caius's own list above referred to contains 
seventy-two titles, including sixteen origi- 



nal works, seven versbna from Greek into 
I lifttin, and ten commentaries, besides texts, 
discovered, edited, and amended, but oil the 



Bt appear to have perished. Some, he Mys, 
are lost through thu dil 
Lui, the printer of Basel. 



iwere lost thiough ihu dilatoriness of Opurt- 



Cuiuii's medical writings htkve a hifch value. 
LJTing in an age ■when book-learninK waa 
tiie mark of the skilled physician, and him- 
self a profound scholar, he was ^ill notable 
for his poiwrer of obsen'ation. He mw what 
was important, and described it with preci- 
sion. His desciiption of ihe symptoms of 
the sweating sickness is the cla«giua! account 
of that remarkable epidemic, with which his 
name is inseparably associated, flis works 
on that subject must be regarded as the most 
important medical writingsproduced in Entf- 
Innil Itefori" the time of Htirvey, and their 
vklue is shown by the fact that both the 
Latin and the English treatise have been 
each three limes r«print«d in thi8 and the 
last century. ComparingCaius with the con- 
tinental writers on the same subject (who 
were chieHy Germans), Haeser says: ' Caius 
nmnium qui de sudore Anglico scripserunt, 
princeps putandiim est.' 

Caiui^'s Latin writing is terse and lucid. 
It is evidently modelled on the style of Cel- 
8US, from whom he borrows many words, and 
soii)etime>» whole phrases. His English is 
Tigorous. He was a ^ood naturalist, as well 
as an excellent physician and scholar. In 
everjdepartmentof^eamingbe seems to have 
been proficiitnt. 

nUiltilt'a Coll. of Pbv8. i. 87-109; Cooper's 
AlheoK Canlab. i. 312-lS; OoodaU's Coll. of 
Phji. ; Hollinger'sHiit.Df Univ.of Cambridmi 
Tol. ii. ; BiliUogiaphy and medical critieiem kindly 
mpplied by Dr. J. F. Payne.) J. B. M. 

CAIU8, THOMAS (d. 1572), writer on 
the liistory of the university of Oxford, was 
of a Vorkahii« family whose name is usually 
written Kbt or Cir, bat bis immediate rela- 
tiTBs resided in Lincolnshire, He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and Woo<l states doubtfully 
that he waa a student of Uaivereity College. 
In lfi25 he waa elected fellrjw of All Soula' 
Coll^w, proceeded to hia degrees in arts, and 
became proficient in classical studies. In 
1664 he waa chosen registrar of the nniver- 
wty — an otfice which at that. dat« embraced 
the additional functions of public orator. 
He declined t« submit readily to the changes 
brought abouCby the Reformation; fell under 
the BuspicioD of the autborities, and in 1553 
was dismissed fromtherpgistrsrship. InLster 
years be conformed to the new religion, be- 
come in 1€S9 prebendary of Salisbury, and 
in 1561 waa elected master of University 



College. He became rector of Tredlngton, 
Worcestershire, and dying in May 1572 was 
buried at Oiford, in the church of St. Petjir- 
in-the-East. 

Caius is best known as the leader of a very 
curious controversy touching the compara- 
tive antiquity of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Ffia opponent was a Cam- 
bridge man of the some surname, although 
not Eneslly related, John Gains (1610-1573) 
[q.t.], warden of Gonville and Caius College. 
When Queen Elizabeth visited Cambridge, 
in August 1604. the public orator (William 
Masters) asserted, in a speech, that Cambridge 
was a more ancient university than Oxford. 
A fiieud of Thomas Cai us reported the speech 
to him, and he wrote within a week a little 
treatise entitled ' Assertio Antiquitalis Oio- 
niensis Academic,' to disprove the Cam- 
bridge orator's statement. Two copies were 
made of the manuscript, one of which found 
its way into the Earl of Leicester's librarv. 
There it seems that John CaJua saw it, and 
in 1BQ3 he printed it, without consulting tbo 
author, as an appendix to his own ' De Anti- 
quitale Cantabrigiensia Academlw libri duo ' 
— a plea for the superior antiquity of Cam- 
bridge. John Caius describes the' Aasertio* 

the work of an unknown aiithorof Oiford 
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. Ob iikv vtuLnvL iLu uiu^uuwu auvuuroi vjiioru 
I University, and attacks it severely. Thomas 
Caiiis'fl treatise was reprinted with John 
Caiiis'abookforthesecondtimeinle74. Both 
writers were then dead; butthefriendsofthe 
champion of Cambridge University were alone 
responsible for this edition, Thomas Caiua 
had, however, left behind him an annotated 
copy of John Caiua's work, and another ma- 
nuscript treatise of his own, entitled ' Vindi- 
cimAntiquitatisAcademiaiOioniensis contra 
Joannero Caium Cantabrigiensem.' Many 
copies of this treatise were circulated in ma- 
nuscript. Onecopypassed into the handsof 
Archbishop Ussher, thence to the archbishop's 
nephew, James TyrreU Ussher, and thence to 
an anonymous friend of the antiquary Heorne, 
who print«d it at Oxford for the first time in 
1730. Caiue's account of the origin of Ox- 
ford University is wholly valueless from an 
hiatarical point of view. It fully accepts the 
mythical stories about Alfred and earlier 
timee. Its chief interest lies in the numeroua 
and Toried authorities cited. Bryan Twine 
used Caiua's manuscripts in his ' Antiquitatia 
Academic Oxouienais Apologia,' 1008. 

Caius translated iutoEnglish, at the request 
of Que eii Ca therine Parr and of Dr, Owen, 
Henry VLLl's physician, Erasmiia's paraphrase 
of the Gospel ot St. Mark, which, according 
to Strj^, was ' set up in all churches, for the 
better instruction of priests.' He translated 
from English into Latin Bishop Longland's 
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sermons (London, 1527 P), and into Latin from 
Greek Ariatotle*8 *De Mirabilibus Mundi/ 
the tragedies of Euripides, and an oration of 
Isocrates. His friends, John Leland and 
John Parkhurst, complimented him on his 
erudition in Latin epigrams. 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 397, s. v. 
• Key ; ' Parker's Early History of Oxford (Ox- 
ford Historical Society), 21-37; HearDo's edition 
of Caius's VindicijB (1 730) ; Strype's Parker, i. 
611 ; Strype's Annals, i. ii. 108.] S. L. L. 

OALAH, JOHN (1758-1798), orsanist 
and composer, was bom in 1758, but his birth- 
place and early history are alike unknown. 
In December 1/81 he succeeded John Jack- 
son as organist of the parish church and master 
of the song-school of Newark-on-Trent, where 
he remained imtil 1785, on 28 June of which 
year he was appointed to the offices of organist 
and master of the choristers in the cathedral 
church of Peterborough, which were vacant 
by the resignation of Richard Lanffdon. Calah 
remained at Peterborough imtil his death, 
which took place on 5 Aug. 1798. He was 
buried on the 8th of the same month. He 
composed some imimportant church music, 
songs, sonatas, &c., but his works are now 
nearly forgotten. 

[Gent. Mag. 1798, p. 728 ; Appendix to Bern- 
rose's Choir Chant Book ; Burial Register and 
Chapter Audit Book of Peterborough Cathedral, 
communicated by the Rev. W. Farley Wilkin- 
son.] W. B. S. 

CALAMY, BENJAMIN, D.D. (1642- 
1 686), prebendaiT of St. PauUs, was the second 
son of Edmund Calamy the elder [q. v.], and 
eldest son b^ his second wife, Anne Leaver. 
He was bom in London on or before 8 June 
1642. His mother, according to Tillotson, 
was a strong Presbyterian. His education 
was begun at St. Paul's School. His father 
sent him, before 1660, to Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he fullv sustained the family 
reputation. At the feestoration, which his 
father had been active in promoting, Benja- 
min Calamy, with his younger brother James, 
adhered to the national church as re-esta- 
blished. The ejectment of his father and 
elder brother occurred while he was still an 
undergraduate, but his writing show that if 
he was alarmed into conformity, it was the 
sectarianism of the nonconformists, rather 
than their sufferings, which alarmed him. He 
graduated B.A. in 1664, M.A. in 1668, was 
elected fellow, and became * an ornament to 
the college ' (Echabd). Among his pupils 
was James Bonnell [q. v.] Oa 25 April 
1677 he obtained the preferment from which 
his father had been ejected, the perpetual 



curacy of St. Mary Aldermanbury, in succes- 
sion to Simon Ford, D.D. This appointment 
he owed to the interest of the notorious 
George Jeffries, then a leading man in the 
pari^ He was soon appointed one of the 
king's chaplains in ordinary, and took his 
D.D. in 1680. In 1688 the publication of 
his ' Discourse about a Dbubting [the second 
edition has 'Scrupulous'] Oonscience/ de- 
dicated to Jefines, made a great noise. He 
had already preached it twice with greAt 
applause, once to his own parishioners, and 
again at Bow Church. His text (Luke xL 41) 
gave occasion for expounding his habitual 
thesis, that the best church is the one which 
leads men to subordinate everything else to 
humble and practical piety. The stinjr of 
the sermon lay in Calamy's quotations mm 
Baxter and from his own father ; the former 
having declared that 'thousands are gone 
to heU,' the latter that * all our church cala- 
mities have sprung ' from forsaking the parish 
churches. Calamy's sermon was accepted as 
a challenge to nonconformists h^ a baptist 
schoolmaster, Thomas de Laime [jq. v.], who 
brought out * A Plea for the Nonconformists,' 
1683, a pithy and trenchant performance. 
Its pubbcation cost its author his liberty, 
a^d indeed his life. Although Calamy did 
not choose to answer the letters which De 
Laune wrote to him from Newgate, he made 
interest in his behalf, and ms failure to 
obtain De Laune's release 'was no small 
trouble to him,' as his nonconformist nephew 
testifies. For his 'scrupulous conscience' 
sermon Calamy was rewarded in 1683 by the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul's with the vi- 
carage of St. Lawrence Jewry, with St. Maiy 
Magdalene, Milk Street, annexed. On 18 June 
1685 he was installed in the prebend of Har- 
leston in St. Paul's, vacated by the death of 
John Wells, D.D. His nephew thinks he now 
had ' a fair prospect of the utmost preferment.' 
But in the autumn of this year occurred the 
lamentable affair of Alderman Henry Cornish 
[q. v.], executed on 23 Oct., nominally for 
conspiracy, but really for the part he had 
taken in the discovery of the alleged ' popish 
plot.' Cornish was Calamus parishioner; 
on his trial Calamy stood by him, and in 
the interval before nis execution repeatedly 
pressed Jeffries to intercede for him. Jefiries 
IS reported to have told Calamy at last that 
' a mine of gold as deep as the monument 
is high, and a bunch of pearls as big as the 
flames at the top of it,' would not save Cornish. 
Up to the morning of his execution Calamy 
was in attendance upon the condemned man ; 
he could not trust himself to accompany 
him to the scaffold. His nephew, who met 
him on his way from his last interview with 



^■wouldhave siuik down' 
B he told ihe'gBd story. There can be little 
bobl that thin businesspreyed upon Calamys 
' « and caused his death. In leas tlion 
> months he was aeiied by a pleurisy, 
(vnder which be aaah, ' when a little turned 
rf forty yeors of age,' ssvs bis nephew, some- 
Vhat undereelimating his years, Ite wils 
■" iriedon? Jan. 1688ttt St. liawTenc* Jewry, 
e B«rmon at bm ftineral being preached by 
i co-prebendory, WilUam Sherlock. He 
leA t widow, to whom bis parishionets made 
■ 'generous present.' Calamy was on the best 
of terms with his nonconformist brother and 
nephew, and ' exceeding kind ' to the latter 
aixer hia father's death, tie declares that 
could he find any charch'that did lay greater 
stress upon a pure mind and a blameleBs life, 
■ud less upon voluntary sirictneases and in- 
different ntes and ceremonies than ne do, I 
■WDuld Tety soon be of that church, and even 
entice all I could to it ' {Sfnnom, 4th edition, 
1704, p. 75). According to Ned Millin^n, 
the auctioneer who valued hif library, none 
of his books were so much thumbed and 
marked as the works of the puritan William 



loerated in ' Bic^frapbii 
licet beins a sermon at Guildhall, &om Tit. 
iU. 8, 9, W3, 4to. la 1690 his. brother James 
edited an 8vo volume, dedicated to ihe pa- 
riefaionera of St. Lawrence and St. Mary Mac- 
dalene, and containing thirteen of Cuamy s 
aennoni, all preached on special occasione ; 
mefix^ ia his likeness, engraved by Vander 
Oncht, and appended is Sherlock's sermon at 
hie funeral, originally published 1686, 4to. 
The volume went through several editions, 
wad WM to have been followed by another, 
which James Calamy could not be prevailed 
ujKm to bring out. One of hia sermons ia re- 

C' ted in ' Briliah Pulpit Eloquence,' 1614, 
vol. i. Granger mentions two other 
prints of Benjamin Oalamy. 

IBiog. Brit, 178*. iii. 13? (life by John Camp- 

lU, iX.D.. a few additions by Kippis) ; Birch's 

ifeuf TiUotson, 2aded. 17S3, p, saS; CaUmy's 

jsU Aect. of mv own Ijfe, 183D, i, 67 sq., 74 ; 

Bger's Biog. 'Hist. oF Eag„ 1S21, v. 32; 

'act Erom parinh r^giaCer of St. Mary Alder- 

ibory. p«r Bev. C, C, Collins,] A, 0. 
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■, EDMUND, the elder (1600- 
of the autlinrs of • Smeclymnuus,' 
in February 1600, ihe only son of a 
niaWalbrook. Ills fat her came from 
ly.and Ibefnmilytradition is that he 
exiled Huguenot &om the coa«t of 
\y. Calamy wan admitted, on 4 July 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where 



grnduate<i B..4. in 1619, B.D. in 1633. I 
His aversion to Arminianlsm is said to hnvs I 
aiood in the way of his obtaining a fellow- 1 
ship, hilt he was made ' touquam soeius " 
23 March 1«36. This office (peculiai 
Pembroke) was tenable for three years; but ' 
Calamy miild have held it but a very short 
time if' It be true that Nicholas Fellon, biabop 
of Ely, who took him into his house as chap- 
lain, presented him to the vicarage of St. 
Mary, Swoff ham Prior. After Felton'a death 
(6 Oct. 1626) he was chosen lecturer at Bury 
St. Edmunds, and resigned his vicar^ in 
favour of one Eldred, whom the parishioners 
desired. TheSwaffham living lapsed to the 
lord keeper, who would not present Eldred, 
but allowed him to officiate tiD be found him 
uiotfacr living, and then (34 Aug. 1633) pre- 
sented Jonathan Jephcot. There are some- 
what conflicting accounts of Calamy'a atti- 
tude at this period towards the ceremonies. 
He was not the uncompromising noncon- 
formist which his colleague, Jeremiah Bur- 
rouBbes [q. v.], proved himself. Wood and 
Walker make the most of the statement4 
of an anonymous pamphleteer, followed by 
Henry Burton [q, v.], from which It may 
appear that Calamy wore the surplice and 
bowed at the name of Jesus. He adroit« 
that ' in some few things ' he did conform, but 
strenuously asserts his noncompliance on 
other point s, and especially as regards reading 
■that wicked book of sports.' And, in the im- 
peachment of Bishop Wren, Calamy is men- 
(ioned as one of the dii-inea whom the en- 
forcement of Wren's articles of ltl36 drove 
a'way from the district. When he left Buir 
h« preached a retractation sermon, in whicti 
he took bis farewell of all ceremonial com- 
pliance, Robert Rich, second earl of War- 
wick, a leader of the puritan party, is said to 
have presented him to the valuable rectory 
ofRochford,Easex,onthedeBth ('about 1640,' 
Wood) of WUlIam Fenner, B.D, Probably, 
however, he was only lecturer nt Rochfor^. 
The Essex climate had an unfortunate effect 
upon Calomy'a constitution. He fell into a 
quartan ague, which left him with a nervous 
atTectioD of the head, permanently precluding 
him from mounting the pulpit, so that he ever 
afterwards preached from the reading-desk. 
The death of John Stoughton, D.D. (buried 
9 May 1639), made an opening for Calamy in 
the perpetual curacy of St. jfiiry Alderman- 
biiiT,to which he was elected before 27 May 
16^, In Julv of that year he was Incorpo- 
rated B.D. at 6xford, Xt this period the con- 
troversy on episcopacy became acute. The 
■Ider Edward Bashaw fq, v.] had attacked a< 
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assistance. Bishop Hall defended their sacred 
claims. His * Episcopacie by Divine Right 
asserted ' was published in 1640, and was fol- 
lowed early next year by his tract called * An 
Humble Remonstrance^ (anon.), addressed to 
the parliament. Soon appeared * An Answer 
to a Booke entituled An Humble Remon- 
strance, . . . Written by Smectymnuus,' 1641, 
4to. This nom de plume was framed of the 
initials of five contributors to the authorship 
of the quarto, Marshall, Calamy, Young, 
Newcomen, and Spurstowe. It was the first 
publication in which Calamy had any share. 
The position of * Smectymnuus * was really one 
of conciliation. Denying the apostolic origin 
of liturgies, and the divine right of the epi- 
scopacy, its writers were ready to bear with 
bishops if reduced to a primitive simplicity, 
and with a liturgy if reformed by a consul- 
tation of divines. But they defeated their 
aim by galling allusions to historic displays 
of the prelatic spirit. These are in a postscript, 
which Masson, reiving on internal evidence, 
assigns to John Milton. Hall, a controver- 
sialist of admirable skill and power, in a * De- 
fence * (also anon.), complained of his oppo- 
nents' case as * frivolous and false ; ' and when 
Smectymnuus issued a * Vindication,* pro- 
nounced it * tedious,' and contented himself 
with a * Short Answer.' Milton had now put 
forth an * Apology for Smectymnuus* and 
* Animadversions on HalFs * Defence.* Mean- 
while two of the Smectymnuans, Marshall 
and Calamy, were invited to take part in the 
consultations promoted by the lords* com- 
mittee for innovations in March 1641 [see 
BuRGEs, Cornelius]. This was in fact 
carrying out their own proposal. Here (ac- 
cording to Neal) they met Hall ; and had 
the suggestions for accommodation agreed 
upon within the Jerusalem Chamber been 
accepted by parties outside, the approaching 
overthrow 01 episcopacy might nave been 
averted. All the Smectymnuans were nomi- 
nated in the ordinance of 12 June 1643 as 
members of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. Calamy, as an assembly man, took 
the covenant witli the rest. During the doc- 
trinal debates he showed himself * liberal 
and cautious * (Mitchell) in his holding of 
the Augustinian or Calvinistic theology. In 
this respect, as well as in his original views 
of church government, he followed Ussher in 
taking a mean betwixt extremes. But in 
the rapid progress of events Calamy was led 
to find the mean in presbyterianism. He 
was confirmed in this view b^ observing, 
even in his own parish, the disintegrating 
tendency of Congregationalism. Henrjr Bur- 
ton was permitted to hold a * catechisticall 
lecture * on alternate Tuesdays at St. Mary 



Aldermanbury. On 23 Sept. 1 645 he launched 
out at this lecture in favour of ' his con^pre- 
gationall way.* A somewhat acrimomous 
interchange of pamphlets between Burton 
and Calamy ensued. On 9 June 1646 par- 
liament required the ordinance of the pre- 
vious year establishing presbyterianism to be 
carriecl out in the London province, and 
on 19 June the London ministers agreed, 
with certain cautions, to obey the ordinance. 
Calamy*8 parish was included in the sixth 
London classis. His name appears, as one of 
the assessors, at the foot of the ' Vindication 
of the Presbyteriall-Govemment,' &c. 1650, 
4to, drawn up by the London provincial as- 
sembly on 2 Nov. 1649. He had a hand also 
in the * Jus Divinum Ministeni Evangelici,* 
&c., published b^ the same assembly in 1654. 
He took part m presbyterian ordinations. 
During the civil war Calamy found himself 
more than once in a difficult position. His 
speech at the Guildhall, on 6 Oct. 1643, to 
promote the city loan for subsidising the Scots 
army, * in order to the preservation of the 
Gospel,* has often been quoted. Echard says 
he acted as an army chaplain, but this is incor- 
rect. He remained constant to the duties of 
his own parish, where his week-day lecture 
had for twenty years an imprecedented foUow- 
I ing, ' seldom were so few as sixty coaches ' at 
I the doors. His preaching, so far as it touched 
I upon the questions of the day, held up the 
I ideal of constitutional freedom as ag^ainst 
I arbitrary acts, whether of the king or of his 
' opponents. Yet it is too much to say, with 
I his grandson, that in his utterances there was 

* nothing tending to inflame.* In the pulpit 
! Calamy*s frankness of heart sometimes got 
I the better of his caution. Though he was 
I * a bitter enemy to all mobbs,* and a resolute 
I opponent of the rising sectaries, his expres- 
I sions on public affairs were quotod as coun- 
j tenancing * incendiary * measures. The trial 
! and execution of Charles he did what he 
I could to oppose : his name is attached to the 
I * Vindication * of the London ministers* con- 
I duct in this affair, drawn up by Cornelius 

Burges. Under the Protectorate he * kept 
' himself as private as he could.* There is a 
I remarkable story of his interview with Crom- 
' well, in which ne told him that nine in ten 
of the nation were opposed to his assump- 
tion of supreme power. The restoration of 
the monarchy he eagerly promoted (respect- 
ing the story to the contrary, quoted in 

* Biographia Britannica,* 1784, iii. 134, note K, 
see UALAJf Y, Contin, 1727, ii. 910), preaching 
before the commons on the day when the 
vote was taken on the question, and Joining 
the deputation to Charles at Breda. In June 
1660 he was sworn chaplain-in-ordinaiy to 
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ig, but only once preached i 

y. His grnndson fay? h« ' booh saw 

, r tUinffs were tending," and mentions 

b aii««ilote th&t, hsTing Monk as his auditor 

I etter&saeal day, be i-mphasiiied the re- 

k, 'Some men will betray tliree kingdoms 

)r filthy lucre's aoke,' by flinging to warda the 

""=•-'« pew ' his handkerchief, which he 

, wav'd up and down while he was 

aching.' Neverth6le88.he hewtatf^d acou- 

rable time before refusing the bishopric 

Coventry and Lichfield, which was kept 

Open for him. We have it on Tillotson's 

great — ^^--,^ — ^^~ — — „ ^.^^^^j^, 
of miniBt«ra ; ' but, Mra. Cklomy ' ovei-ruieo 
her husband, and so the matter went olf.' 
At the Sai'oy conference ^April-July l(Wl) 
Calamy took a mriderate part, and there were 
eat hop«B of his conforming; but his pre- 
o the ' Reply ' to the bishops' ' Answer ' 
to the nonconformists' ' Exceptions ' shows 
ime his position was such ob to 
nonconformity inevitable. While 
conference was sitting he had been re- 
led with Baxter by the city ministers, on 
May, aa one of their nominees for convo- 
ition. Biebop Sheldon, however, in the 
lercise of his^power of selection, hud passed 
as yet one measure by 
i-hich Calamy might have been induced to 
iform, namely, the ratification by law of 
__.' provisions of the king's declaration of 
2S Oct. 1660. To gain this Calamy used all 
the interest at his command. He was pre- 
vented by illness from waiting upon the king 
^th the presenters of the petition for such 
Llification. Onthefiulureof this last hope, 
id the passing of the Uniformity Act, he 
'fered ejection, preaching his farewell ser- 
A (from 2 Samuel sjtiv. 14) on 17 Aug. 
1662. On 27 Aug. Calamy, at ihe head of 
the London ejected ministers, presenti-d a 
brief {letition to the king in dignified and 
pathetic t«rm8. Charles gave them bones of 
an indulgence ; but at the privy council next 
day the arguments of Sheldon prevailed. 
Ouomy continued to attend the parish church 
fromwhichhehad been ejected. On28Dec. 
was present as usual, and the appointed 
iherdid not appear. Prevailed upon by 

rrtunity of the people,' he went into 
and preached with some warmth. 

-fllg^ ,o Newgat* under the 

arrant on 6 Jan. 1663, being 

first of the nonconform istB who ^ot into 

ible for disobeying the tiniformity Act. 

[ewgste Street was blocked by the coaches 

f Uis visitors. ' A certain poiiish lady ' i ap- 

'jwently the king's mistress ). detained on her 

ly tliough the city by the llirong, repre- 
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feeling. Lnlamy was set free by the 
express order, but it was stated that 
I □ e act hud not provided for his longer re- 
straint. The commons on 19 Feb, referred | 
it to a committee to inquire into this defect, 
and addressed the king against toleration. 
With this incident, which was made the | 
subject of veraes by Robert Wilde, D.D., the 
presbyterian humorist and poet, Oalamy's ' 

Sublic life closes. He survived to see ' Lon- 
on in ashes ' after the great fire. Drivea 
through the ruins in a coac^ to Enfield, the 
sight broke his heart. He kept his room, 
rapidly sank, and died on 29 Oct. KHUt. The 
register of St. Mary Aldermanburv records, 
under ' Burials since tlie dreadfull fire Sep. 2. 
66,' that of' Mr. Edmond Calamy lale pastor 
— Nov. 6.' Henry Newcome'a diary says he 
wasburiedintheruinsof his church, 'as near 
ta the place where his putpit had stood as 
they could guess.' Granger mentions five 
prints of Calamy ; a sixth, and the best, is the 
engraving by Mackeiuie, in thesecnnd edition ' 
of Palmer; they are all from one original 
painting, now in private hands. 

Calamy was twice married : first to Mary, 
daughter of Robert Saelliug, portman of Ips- 
wich, probably of the same familv Ut which 
belonged Joane Snelling,tho mother of Wil- 
liam Ames, D.D.(Bbowne, p. 66); secondly 
to Anne Leaver, of the Lancashire Leavers. 
By his first wife he had Edmund [q. v.], 
Jeremy (6. November 1636), and a daughter 
("Mrs. Bayly). By his second wife he had 
Benjamin [q. v.], James, John (who was bom 
2 Aug. 165fe, was educated at Cambridge, was 
twice married, and lett a son, who died with- 
out issue, and a daughter, living in 1731), 
and four daughters, all well married. 

Calamy published chieflysermons; I. 'Eng- 
land's Looking'-glasse,' Src. 1642, 4to (fast 
sermon before the commons, 22 Dec. 1641), 
For preaching this sermon Calamy received a 
massive almsdish, bearing his arms and the 
inscription, ' This is the Uifl of the House of 
Commons to Edmuud Cakmv. B.D., 1641.' 
It is now in the possession of Michael Pope, 
Thurlow Towers, Streatham. 2. 'God's Free 
Mercy to England,' ic. 1642, 4to (ditto, 
23 Feb.) 3. 'The Nobleman's Patteme of 
Thank fulnesse,' &c. 1643, 4to (thaategiving 
9ermonbeforethelorda,16 June), 4. ' En^ 
land's Antidote against the Plague of Ciril 
Warre.'ic. 1644, 4to (fast sermon before the 
commons, 22 Oct.) 5. ' .\n Indictment against 
Bngland because of her Sell^niurdcring Di- 
visions,' &c. 1645, 4to (fast sermon before the 
lords. 2fiDec. 1644). 6. ' The Door of Trvth 
opened,' &c. 1645, 4to 
name and withtheconft 
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of Aldennanburie/in reply to HenryBurton's 
* Truth shut out of doores "), 7. *The Great 
Danger of Covenant-refusing/ &c. 1646, 4to 
(sermon before the lord mayor, 14 Jan.) 8. 'A 
just and necessary Apology/ &e. 1646, 4to 
(against an attack in Henry Burton's 'Truth 
stul Truth,' &c.) 9. * The Saints' Rest,' &c. 
1651, 4to (sermon). 10. 'The Monster of 
sinful Self-seeking anatomised,' &c. 1665, 
4to (sermon before the lord mayor, 10 Dec. 
1654). 11. 'The Doctrine of the Bodies 
Fragility,' &c. 1655, 4to (funeral sermon for 
Dr. Samuel Bolton). 12. ' The Godly Man's 
Ark,' &c. 1657, 12mo, 8th edit. 1683, re- 

¥rinted 1865, 12mo (five sermons). 13. ' A 
'atteme for all,' &c. 1658, 4to (nmeral ser- 
mon for Robert, earl of Warwick). 14. * A 
Sermon ... at the Funeral of the Lady 
Anne Waller, ... 31 Oct. 1661,' 1662, 8vo. 
15. * The Fixed Saint, a Farewell Sermon,' 
&c. 1662, 4to (printed also in the volume of 
' Farewell Sermons ' by London ministers). 
16. ' A Sermon ... at Aldermanberry-Church, 
Dec. 28, 1662,' &c. Oxford, 1663, 4to. Pos- 
thumous were : 17. * The Art of Divine 
Meditation,' &c. 1667, 8vo (printed from a 
hearer*s notes). 18. Sermon on the resur- 
rection of the dead in 'Morning Exercises 
at St. Giles's, Cripplegate,' 1676, 4to. Wood 
mentions also: 19. 'A Leading Case,' &c, 
and says Calamy had a hand in ' Saints' Me- 
morials,' 1674, 8vo. An epistle by Calamy 
is prefixed to Fenner's ' The Soul's Looking- 
Glasse,' &c. 1651, 4to. 

rWood's Athenae Oxon. 1691-2, i. 898, ii. 377 ; 
Calamy*8 Abridgement, 1713, pp. 169, 176; 
Calamy's Account, 1713, pp. 4, 388; Calamy's 
Contin., 1727, pp. 7, 149; Calamy's Historical 
Account of my own Life, 2nd edit. 1830, pp. 62 
seq. ; Palmer's Nonconf. Memorial, 2nd edit. 1802, 
i. 76 ; Birch's Life of Tillotson, 2nd edit. 1763, 
p. 888; Neal's Hist, of the Puritans, Dublin, 
1769, ii. 369, iii. 269 seq. ; Biog. Brit. 1784, iii. 
131 (article by Dr. John Campbell, a few ad- 
denda by Kippis) ; Monthly Repository, 1817, 
p. 692 ; Granger's Biog. Hist, of Eng., 6th edit. 
1824, ii. 363, V. 364; Masson's Milton, 1871, ii. 
260 ; Marsden's Later Puritans, 3rd edit. 1872, 
p. 121 ; Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury (Laud), 1876, xi. 311 ; Browne's Hist. of 
Congregationalism in Norfolk and SuflTolk, 1877, 
p. 88; Mitchell's Westminster Assembly, 1883, 
p. 121 ; extracts from Pembroke College books, 
per the master of Pembroke, from the register of 
St. James, Bury St. Edmunds, per Rev. W. T. 
Harrison, and from the registers and vestry book 
of St. Mary Aldermanbury, per Rev. C. C. Col- 
lins.] A. G. 

CALAMY, EDMUND, the younger 
(1635 P-1685), ejected minister, was tbe eldest 
son of Edmund Calamy the elder [q. v.], by 
his first wife, Mary Snelling. He was bom 



at Bury St. Edmunds about 1636. His early 
training he got from his feither, who sent 
him to Cambridge, where he was entered at 
Sidney Sussex College on 28 March 1652. 
On 10 Nov. 1653 he (and two others) re- 
ceived presbyterian omination at Moreton, 
Essex, of which Hoard (not one of the five 
ordainers) was rector. Having graduated 
B.A. in 1654 he was transferred to Pembroke 
Hall on 13 March 1656, and graduated MA. 
in 1658. His son states that he became a 
fellow of Pembroke, but this is not confirmed 
by the records. Hoard died in February 
1658, and Calamy was presented by the trus- 
tees of Robert, earl of Warwick, deceased, 
to the rectory of Moreton, where he had 
preached for some time with acceptance. 
On 20 April 1659 the presentation was con- 
firmed by the commissioners for approbation 
of public preachers. He gave four bonds to 
insure the payment of 18/. as first-fruits to 
Eichard Cromwell, lord protector, or his suc- 
cessors. Notwithstanding his father's ex- 
ample he never took the covenant. Like his 
father, he welcomed the restoration of the 
monarchy, and in 1661 he gave generously 
to the voluntary contribution for the supply 
of the king's exchequer. But on the passm? 
of the Uniformity Act in 1662 he suflTered 
ejection as a nonconformist, and went to live 
with his father in London. Li 1665 he was 
chaplain to Sir Samuel Bamardiston [q. v.], 
at Brightwell Hall, near Ipswich, but re- 
turned to his father in the following year, and 
was with him till his death. Three years after- 
wards he married (1669) and set up house in 
the parish of St. Mary Aldennanburv. Here 
he preached privately to a few frienas. This 
was illegal, and exposed him to the annoy- 
ance ana costs of a crown office prosecution. 
Though warrants were issued against him, 
he was never disturbed at his services, and 
managed to avoid arrest. On the king's de- 
claration of indulgence, 15 March 1672, he 
took out a license and quietly ministered to 
a small congregation at Curriers' Hall, near 
Cripplegate. His character was essentially 
that of a man of peace and piety. His son 
tells us that he instilled moderation into 
him from his very cradle. With his brother 
Benjamin [q. v.], who became incumbent of 
the parish in which he lived, he was on ex- 
cellent terms, and among his intimate friends 
was Richard Kidder, afterwards bishop of 
Bath and Wells (originally a nonconformist). 
He led a very retired life, never seeking 
fame or popularity, and was carried oflP by 
consumption. He died suddenly in the night, 
while on a visit in May 1685 to Edward 
Haynes, F.R.S., of Totteridge, near Bamet, 
a member of his flock. He was buried under 



tihe pulpit &t St. Marj Aldermanbur^r. 
1660 he matried Mary, eldest daughter of 
Joahoa Gearing of Tooling, a retired Lon- 
don tmder, onl; brother ofThonias Gearing, 
Tice-ptovoet of Eioe'a CoUeee, Cambridge. 
Hia widow died at Bath in March 1715, and 
was honed in AldennaubuiT churchjard. 
Their children were Edmund (1671-I733) 
[q. v.], followed b; four daughters, of whom 
toe second died of consumption in 1692. 
Oalamy never published auftbing. 

[Calamj's Account, 1713. p. 301; ContJD. 
1737. i. 161 ; Biat. Acct. of m^ dvd Lift. 2nd 
■d. 1830, i. 64 H]., 88, 126,310,312, ii. 309; 
Palmar's Noncoaf. Memorial, 2Dd ed. 1802, ii, 
aOB; Kog, Brit. 1784, iii. 136 (article bj Dr. 
John Campbeli).] A. O. 

CALAMT, EDMUND, D.D. (1671- 
1732), biographical historian of nonconfor- 
mity, the only son of Edmund Calsmy the 
younger [q, T.j, was bom on 5 April 1671 'in 
a little house juat over against the Conduit,' 
in theporisboiSt. Maty Aldermanbury. He 
iTsa baptised by his fatuer, and makes u point 
■lOf the tact that he bad never been joined to 
' « establtahed church. Yet his baptiam is 
■tered in the pariah register. As a child 
s sickly and studious. His own bc- 
bount, of his education is veir interesting. 
> soon as she had taught him his cat&- 
' L, his mother took him on Saturday 

iOOUB to the public catechisings held 

X Dyers' Hall by Thomas Lye, M.A., the 
giammarian, ejected from Allh&llows, Lom- 
bard Street, who had a wonderful gift with 
duldren, and hod been Mrs. Oalamy's own 
instruiTtor. His first schoolmaster wa« Nelson, , 
the curate of Aldermanbury ; next, for the i 
sake of countrv air, he was hoarded at Epsom 
with Yewel, a harmless sort of fifth-monarchy 
man, and ' no great scholar.' He made better 
progreaB under Robert Tatnal, M.A., a pupil 
of Busby, ejected trom the chapel of St. John 
EraiveUst, who kept a very successful school 
in ^ mcheater Street. As a schoolboy he . 
was often made the bearer of gifts of money 
to imprisoned minister, and was twice pre- 
sent when dissenting meetings for worship 
were broken up by the authorities. He liked 
the preaching of dissenters beat, but went 
about to bear all the fsmoua pre^achers in 
the eatablished diurch. In 1682 he was 
boarded in the house of Thomas DoolitUe, 
U-Aji^ected from the rectory of St . Alphage, 
■ " ' n Wall, who kept a theological aca- 
ay at iBlingt^n. Calamy was too young . 
the spec ial studies of the place ; he had 
e companion in grammar learning and the 
BvantBgu of the society of his elders. When 
oolittle was compelled by a prosecution to 
e his academy from Islington, Calamy 
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have been transferred to Walton's 
^hool at Bcthnal Oreen, shortly afterwards 
ip. On his father's death in I6Sc) he 
nt, by the advice of his uncle Benjamin 
, to Merchant Taylors' School, under 
lifi*, afterwards canon of W'indsor. 
^ Here he had as companions William Dawes, 
I afterwards orclihishop of York, and Hugh 
j Boulter, afterwards archbishop of Armagh 
[q. T.] Leaving Stercbant Taylors' he r^^ 
Greek for a few months with Walton, his 
I old master, and was inclined to proceed for 
I the study of divinity to New England under 
the escort of Charles Morton, ejected &om 
Blislsjid, Cornwall, and afterwards vice-pre- 
I sident of Harvard University. His mother 
objected, and in 1686 he entered the academy 
of Samuel Cradock, B.D., ejected from North 
Cjidbury, Somersetshire, and now settled on 
his own estate at Wickhambrook, Suffolk. 
Here he took a two years' course in philo- 
sophy , keeping up his Greek bv private applica- 
tion with a feUow-etudent, ITiomfts Goodwin, 
afterwards archbiahopof Cashel, Retiming 
for a few months to Doolittle, at St. John^ 
Court, Clerken well, he was recommended by- 
John Howe to pursue his studies at Utrecht. 
Oljtainiug his mother's consent he Bailed for 
HoUand in the middle of March 16B8. At 
Utrecht he heard lectures in philosophy and 
civil law as well as divinity, and defended a 
thesis (afterwards published J against innate 
ideas. His pictures of university life in 
Holland, and of the colony of English stu- 
dents there, are verygniphic. He had a knack 
of making friends, and formed many ac- 
quaintances which proved of service to him 
in after life. It was at Utrecht that he waa 
a class-fellow of Charles Spencer, afterwards 
tbird earl of Sunderland, and Queen Anne's 
whig secretary of slate. Another of his good 
friends was Sjiencer's tutor, Charles Trimnell, 
afterwards bishop of Winchester. William 
Carstsrea [q. v. J, who was in Holland in 
1H91 looking out for suitable men to fill 
cliair« in the Scottish universities, made 
several offers to Calamy. In May 1691 
Calamy returned to London. He Tisited 
Baxter (whom he had never before seen) and 
heard him preach like one thnt had been in 
anotherworld ' and waa come as a sort of an 
express fn)m thence to make a report con- 
cerning it.' Baxter encouraged him in his 
design of remiring to Oxford, which he car- 
ried out ' a little aft«r midsummer.' Armed 
with introductions from Graiviusof Utrecbt, 
Calamy had no dilhculty in obtaining per- 
. to study at the Bodleian, His object 
WHS to go thoroughly into the whole range 
of questions ut issue between conformists 
and nonconformists. Among modem writers 
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none influenced him more than Chilling- 
worth. During his stay of some nine months 
at Oxford Calimy mixed freely in univer- 
sity society. He was still under age when 
Joshua Olafield, minister to the Oxford dis- 
sentersy put him into his pulpit. He preached 
at several places near Oxford, particularly at 
Bicester, and on one occasion at Casfield * in 
the puhlic church.' He was sought as their 
regular minister by the Andover dissenters, 
of whose differences he gives an amusing ac- 
coimt. Almost simultaneously he received 
invitations from Bristol to become assistant 
to John Weekes (ejected from Buckland 
Newton, Dorsetshire), with a salary of 100/. 
a year, a house, and a horse's keep, and 
from Blackfriars, to assist Matthew Sylvester 
(ejected from Gunnerby, Lincolnshire) in 
his new meeting-house, with a * prospect of 
bare 40/. a year.' His mother deciaed for 
him ; he must settle in London to be near 
her. Accepting the call to Blackfriars in 
1692, he joined Thomas Reynolds (assistant 
to John Howe) in a quiet lodging at Hoxton 
Square. The two young men soon (1694) 
thought of being ordained, and determined 
if possible to have a public ordination, a 
thing not yet attempted among the London 
dissenters since the Uniformity Act. They 
consulted Howe, who raised no objection, 
but suggested that as there was (since 6 April 
1691) a nominal union between the presbv- 
terian and congregational ministers, it would 
look better if Matthew Mead the independent 
were asked to preach. Calamy did not want 
Mead, or any * narrow, confining, cramping 
notions.' He and Reynolds * insisted upon 
being ordained ministers of the catholic 
church,' without reference to particular flocks 
or denominations. Mead, however, was ap- 
plied to, but declined, lest the affair should 
give offence. Then Howe, after consulting 
Lord Somers, refused to take part unless the 
ordination were perfectly private. Calamy 
next resorted in vain to William Bates, D.D. 
By persistence Calamy secured the services 
of SIX ejected ministers, headed by Samuel 
Annesley, D.D. [q. vj, in whose meeting- 
house, near Little St. Helen's, the ordination 
took place on 22 June 1694. Seven were 
ordained ; the proceedings lasted from before 
ten till past six. The candidates had gone 
through the previous ordeal of a strict ex- 
amination in philosophy and divinity. Soon 
after this Calamy's mother found him a wife. 
In 1695 he rendered a service to Daniel 
Williams, against whose character certain 
malicious charges had been laid. Williams 
in gratitude o£red him the post of assistant 
(on 60/. a year) at Hand Alley, Bishopsgate. 
As the Blackfriars people were really unable 



to support two ministers, at midsummer he 
made the move. He remained with Williams 
till June 1703, when he succeeded Vincent 
Alsop [q. v.] at Tothill Street, Westminster. 
John Lacy , who afterwards achieved notoriety 
as one of the ' French prophets,' was a member 
of this congregation and a very active mover 
in the election of Calamy. In the previous 
I October Calamy had been chosen one of the 
: Tuesday lecturers at Salters' Hall in the room 
I of Nathaniel Taylor. Both these positions he 
I held imtil his death. A new meeting-house 
for him was set on foot in 1719, and opened 
on 23 April 1721, in Long Ditch, afterwards 
I called Princes Street. Ccuamy never legally 
' qualified as a dissenting minister by bud- 
' scribing the doctrinal articles of the church 
I of England, according to the Toleration Act. 
j He smrewdly calculated that no one would 
suspect him of ne^lectinf this requirement, 
' and had he not in 1713 privately recom- 
I mended the same course to a youn^ student 
(who bettered his instructions) his msqualifi- 
, cation, unmentioned even in his autobio- 
graphy, would never have become known 
(Fox's ' Memoirs ' in Monthly JRepos, 1821, 

E. 135). Calamy's peculiar case throws new 
ght on his attitude towards the Salters' 
Hall conferences in 1719 [see Bbadbubt, 
ThomasI, when his holding aloof disap- 
pointed both parties. It is now clear that he 
could not have gone with the subscribers, 
while the position of the nonsubscribers, as re- 
fusing on principle to give among themselves 
I precisely the same kind of testimony to their 
I orthodoxy which they were willing to tender 
,to the government, must have appeared to 
' him strangely illogical. Calamy's life, apart 
I frt)m his literary career, presents few inci- 
dents after his settlement at Westminster. 
' His journey to Scotland in 1709, on the in- 
I vitation of his friend Principal Carstares, 
I while it afforded full scope for his powers of 
; social observation and gave him an oppor- 
I tunity for preaching moderation in the leading 
pulpits of the north, confirmed his attach- 
ment to the methods of English dissent. 
He relished the claret of his hosts more than 
their ecclesiasticism. The proceedings of the 
Aberdeen synod struck him as * the inquisi- 
tion revived.' He was made a burgess of 
Edinburgh, and received the honours of M. A. 
(22 April) and D.D. (2 May) from the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (his name stands first 
on the existing roll of graduates in divinity). 
King's College, Aberdeen (9 May), and Glas- 
gow (17 May) followed suit. In 1713 he 
made a similar progress through the west of 
England, and, as he tells us, never * worked 
harder or fared better.' Calamy was always 
something of a diplomatist. He had a courtly 






manner (vnd an engaging wav of lulling iwople 
into his coiiiidt.'iicei with plenty of address. 
Bh was at hi» <<ase in all companies, per- 
tlecll^ knew bis own purpose, and pursued 
**t with great tenacity. He understood the 
rmlue of backstairs influence and the use of 
k silver key. But he vaa at, his best when 
Donfimitecl with able men in church and 
BMate, and seldom failed to make them feel 
Btiie strength of the case of dissent. Our 
' nowledge of hia weaker points is chiefly 
.wing to the carefulness of hie autobiogra- 
phical rBTelations. Hie frank self-conscious- 
Beaa never displeases; his essential kindliness 
.ttenoB him. He made no personal 
John Fox was told that he and 
^Williams were rivals, but he appears to have 
1 singularly free from the jealousies which 
a Tex the mutual relations of ecclesias- 
V tical persons. He is almost ihe only divine 
for whom Foi has not a single bitter word. 
Calamy's publications, as catalogued by 
Rutt, are fortv-one in number. The majority ' 
are sermons, but no tine reads Oalamv s ser- ' 
iDona. His place in literature is as tne bio- 
grapher of nonconformity. He began this 
work by editing Baxter's 'Narrative' (to 
1684) of his life and times. Sylvester was 
Baxter's literary eiecutor, and his name alone 
ap^ars as responsible for the ' lleliqulte Bai- 
tenoQte,' 1696, fol. But the expureations, to 
which Sylvester IV as very reluctantly brought 
lonsent, were Calamy's, as he minutely . 
xibes lBi»t, Aect. i. 377). Calamy fui^ , 
Bished also the ' contents " and index to the 
rvolome. His next step was the populurising 
I'ef Baxter's life by an • Abridgment,' 1702, 
vSvo, which is much better known than the 
■ origitiftl. It condenses Baxter's ' Narrative,' 
Keontioues the history to the end of Barter's ' 
■■'-') (1691), and summarises (in chap, i.j '• 
jitw's'EnglishNonconformity . . . Stated ' 
Utd Argued,' 1689, 4to. The most remarkable 
Jfefttiira of the volume is chanter ix. (nearly 
[^Iwlf the book), headed ' A Particular Ac- 
count of the Ministers, Lecturers, Fellows 
of CoUedges, &c., who were Silenced and 
Ejected by the Act for Uniformity: With 
the Characters and Works of many of them.' 
The publication required some courage, and 
liy many nonconformists was viewed as un- 
seasonable, appearing as it did at the moment 
when the dissenters had ' lost their firm 
friend ' (William IH), and were not anxious 
to court the notice of ' the high party ' that 
<nme in with the reign of Anne. When it 
appeared, 'a dignified cleijryman' threatened 
niblishi 



one of the publishers with a i. 
book in convocation, who replied that he 
would willingly give ' a purse of guineas ' 
tat (uch an advertisement. It provoked 



n of a ^, , , 

credit oif the work. I 
The caution with which Calamy had revised I 
his materials is curiously shown in his own 1 
story of his going to Uxlord, and by bribing I 
a Dutch printer obtaining a sight of Clarcn- 1 
don's ' History' while in the press, in order | 
to soften, if necessary, any 'difference i 
matters of fact, between my Lord and Mr. I 
Baxter.' He read all that was published | 
against him, and at once began lo amead 1 
and enlarge for a new edition, which w»« 
called for immediately. The second edition 
wBs,however, not issued till 1713,3 voIs.Svo. 
In the new ' Abridgement " the history wna 
brought down to 1711; Ba-iter s ' liefonned 
Liturgy ' was added (separately paged). Th« 
' Account of the Mi nisi ers, Lecturers, Masters 
and Fellows of Colleges and Schoolmasters 
who were Ejected or Silenced after the Re- 
storation in 1600. By, or before, the Act 
of Uniformity ' (a more cautious title) now 
formed a distinct volume, and is properly 
quoted as an independent work. Next year 
appeared John Walker's ' .\ttempt towards 
rt!covering an Account of the Numbers and 
Sufferings of the Clergy . . . who were Se- 
quester'd, Harrass'd, &c. in the late Times of 
the Grand Rebellion : Occasion'd by the 
Ninth Chapter (now the Second Volume) of 
Dr. Calamy's Abridcment,' &c., 1714, fol. 
Walker's is a work of great historical value, 
the fruit of marvellous industry (as his col- 
lections for it, now in the Bodleian, show) 
disfigured by a total want of dignitv, and 
enlivened with a vitriolic humour. To the 
argumentative part of his huge folio Calamy 
replied in on octavo pamphlet, ' The Church 
and the Dissenters Compar'd, as to Persecu- 
tion,' 1719. In dealing with Walker's mis- 
takes he displayed contempt rather than 
severity, and ne had the ^at advantage of 
a disposition t-o correct bis own slips. At- 
tacks never injured his temper, bot simply 
made him anxious to improve his mntler. 
In 1718 he penned with some sharpness bis 
' Letter to Mr. Archdeacon Echard,' who 
had aspersed his grandfather; but he was 
ready to discuss the points with Echard over 
a glass of wine, and told him ' men of letters 
should not be shy of each other.' He 
pleted his biographical labours by publishing 
' A Continuation of the Account, &c. 172^ 
2 vols. 8vo (paged as one), reprinting 
second volume his reply to Walker, and 
adding ' Remarks' upon Thomas Ben net' 
' Essay ' on the Thirtv-nine Articles. As the 
"^"■■--"-■"--llly 



of the ' Contmiiation ' is really a series of emenda- 
tions of the ' Account, Calamy would have 
saved himself and his readers much trouble 
if he had chosen the course of bringing 
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a new edition. Among dissenters Calamy's 
dumpy volumes took the place of Clarke's 
'Lives/ those folio treasures of the older 
puritan hagiology. Inferior to Clarke's col- 
lections in riclmess and breadth, they were 
well adapted for explaining the causes and 
justifying the spirit of the nonconformist 
separation. In choosing for his central figure 
Hichard Baxter, whom some writers have 
strangely called a presbyterian, Calamy em- 
phasised liberty of conscience as the keynote 
of nonconformity. He wrote three distinct 
lives of Baxter, the * Abridpnent/ a shorter 
life prefixed to Baxter's * Practical Works/ 
4 vols. 1707, fol., and a sketch in the * Con- 
tinuation' (p. 897), especially valuable for 
its dealing seriatim witn the * chief accusa- 
tions ' brought against Baxter. In 1776 
Samuel Pahner condensed Calamy's four 
volumes into two, with the title of 'The 
Non-Conformists' Memorial.' An improved 
edition was issued in 3 vols. 1802-3, but an 
adequate edition of Calamy is still a de- 
sideratimi. Palmer's arrangement is con- 
venient, and his additions are of some service, 
but he is not a good compiler; he omits 
valuable matter, rarely reproducing the ori- 
ginal documents which abound in Calamv, 
nor can his accuracy be trusted. Partly 
perhaps from failing eyesight, he makes some 
blunder or other in nearly every life. Even 
on the title-page of his first volume (1802) 
he not only commits himself to the number 
of * two thousand ' ejected, but gives 1666 as 
the date of the Uniformity Act (corrected 
in vols. ii. and iii.) This number of two 
thousand is rather a figure of rhetoric than of 
calculation. Calamy says it was * mention'd 
from the first ' (Accountf pref. p. xx), and it 
probably originated as a counterpart to an 
assertion by Thomas Cartwright/Tq. v.] in 
one of his defences of Field and WlIcocks's 
* Admonition,' 1572, to the effect that * two 
thousand preachers, which preached and fed 
diligently, were hard to be found in the 
church of England' (Contin, pref. p. i). 
Calamy does not profess to give an exact 
enumeration, but he thinks two thousand 
under the mark. His own volumes men- 
tion 2,405 names, omitting duplicates, but 
counting those who afterwards conformed. 
Palmer's contain 2,480, including only 230 of 
the after conformists, but adding new names. 
Nor is this exhaustive ; in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
to take an example, Calamy and Palmer give 
182 names; Browne, the careful historian of 
nonconformity in these counties, while re- 
moving two (one ejected in another county), 
adds 14 on the evidence of ecclesiastical 
registers, so that Oliver Heywood may be 
right in estimating the gross total at 2,600. 



All the lists require more careful classifica- 
tion than they have yet received. Baxter is 
probably very near the mark when he fixes 
at 1,800 the number of the nonconforming 
clergy who entered upon active work in the 
dissenting ministry. Calamy's 'Continua- 
tion' concluded his historical labours. In the 
summer of 1729 his health was broken, and he 

Sent ten weeks at Scarborough for the waters, 
e lived to deprecate, though not to take part 
in, the discussions (1730) on the decay of the 
dissenting interest, and preached on 28 Oct. 
1731 the first sermon to ministers at Dr. Wil- 
liams's library (he was one of the original 
trustees of W ilHams's foundations). In the 
following February he tried the Bath waters, 
but returned home to prepare for death. He 
died on 3 June, and was buried at Alderm&n- 
bury on 9 June, 1732. 

Calamy was married, first, on 19 Dec. 1696, 
to Mary (<?. 17 13), daughter of Michael Watts, 
a cloth merchant and haberdasher (d, 3 Feb. 
1708, aged 72) ; secondly, on 14 Feb. 1716, to 
Mary Jones (niece of Adam Cardonel, secre- 
tary to the great Duke of Marlborough), who 
survived him. He had thirteen children, but 
only six survived him, four of them, including 
Edmund (1697 P-1766) [q. v.], being by the 
first wife. 

Of the many engravings of Calamy, the best 
is that by G. V ertue, premced to the sermons on 
the Trinity (see below) ; less refined, but more 
genial, is that by Worthington from Richard- 
son's painting, prefixed to nis autobiography ; 
that by Mackenzie, * from an original picture,' 
prefixed to Palmer's work, shows a shape- 
less face with a squinting leer. 

Calamy's most important publications, in 
addition to those mentioned above, are: 
1. * Defence of Moderate Nonconformity,' 3 
parts, 1703-6, 8vo, against Ollyfib and Hoad- 
ley. 2. * Inspiration of the Holy Writings,' 
1710, 8vo, dedicated by permission to Queen 
Anne. 3. * Thirteen Sermons concerning the 
Doctrine of the Trinity,' 1722,8vo, in which he 
vindicates the authenticity of 1 Jo. v. 7, and 
vouches for the orthodoxy of the generality of 
his dissenting brethren. George I, to whom the 
book was dedicated, received Calamy * very 
graciously ' when he came to present it, and 
charged him with a message to the Liondon 
dissenting ministers, to use their * utmost in- 
fiuence ' at the cominff election in favour of 
the Hanoverian candidates. 4. * Memoirs of 
the Life of the late Revd. Mr. John Howe,' 
1724, 8vo. Calamy's numerous funeral ser- 
mons are valuable for their biographical par- 
ticulars. He was in the habit of furnishing 
similar particulars to other writers of funenu - 
sermons, John Shower, for instance. 

[Calamy's gossiping autobiography, * An His- 



toricnl Aecouni of my own Life, with 
BaflecIioDH iiii rhu Timca 1 have lired in,' Uiongh 
gnoud b; Eii'pii.vHfi lint edited h; John ToviU 
Kutt in 2 Tula. 18^6, 8to, 2Qd ed. 1830. front 
two tJBiisi'.ripls of Cakmj's ftutogmph, ono of 
whJcb. iu threa fiilio volumes, bul been colliited 
will) tbo original b; his sou EdmiU'l ; Butt, in 
hik prefkce, H[Keka of huving ' emJesvoured to 
uMrciMi H diuoiecion,' which Junea (HiBt. Litiga- 
tion Pr»ti. Chapnlii uid Charitie)', IB67. p. 724) 
ioterpTets as nferring to oniiEnons from tha 
text ; in poiDt of diet there is one omiuion, re- 
ftnTiog to a fAmilj i^ircaroiiaocB of no public in- 
t«n*t ; iiinoDg the Calamy papers are three luo- 
ctmlvr revuioni of the antobiograiibj, in Cslamj'a 
AQtogmph. not teen b; Butt. Ma^o'a Fonenil 
SenDon. 1732; Biog. Diit. 1781. tii. UO (article 
by Or, John Csmpbell, additions by Kippia) ; 
Enntor'a Life of Otirar Heywood, 1842, p. 137, 
seq.i JameH.Dtmp.p.fllS; baptiamal Btidbari»l 
rcigi8l«n of ^(. Marr Aldermanbnry, per Ber. 
C, C. CoHin« ; aulhoritins qaoted abofa,] 

A. O. 

CALAMY, EDMUND (1697P-I755), 
diBseuttiig minister, the eldest son of Ed- 
muml Calamy, DJ). (;l6ri-1732) [q^. tJ by 
hia firet wife, Hajy \\ atts, viae bom in Lon- 
don (date not ascertained), and, oilier passing 

t^ugL WeBlnunaler School, entered the All thot is known of his personal history ' 
EdmburgliUmvers.tyml7U,^dgTaduat«l | „thered from the preface to one of his bo^ 
SLA. oul6June 1.17. From Edmburgh he ?„,^ „wi, it .„J„«.1,„. !.»«-»« InHnnM ■ 
went to Leyden, where he entered 39 Sept. 
1717. For some time ho assisted his father 
U Westminster, but in 17*26 he was chosen 
to >uece«d Clark Oldisworth, as aasLstant to 
BeDJomin Grosvenor, aAcrwarda D.D., at 
Crosby Square. He was a member of the 
pTesbylerion board (1739-46), and a trustee 
of Dr. WilliBms's foundations from 1740 till 
his death. Iu 1749 Grosvenor resicned hia 
chug^e, uwinE to adTaucing years, and Bimul- 
taneoiuly C^amy retired trom the tninistr)'. 
He died on 13 June 175&, and was buried on 
17 June in the chancel of St. Mary Alderman- 
bury. lIissooEdmund(£.18May 1743), who 
entered Warrington octulemy 
divinity aludeul, 



family books and papers, 
for the ministry at Wynr 
John Jervis at Lympsti 
called reverend, but it is not known that 
he ever was ordained or held any charge. 
Occasionally he preached for ihe unitarians, 
at Exeter and Topeham. He is the author of 
hymn 93 in the supplement (1833) to Kippia'g 
collection. He bore a strong reaemhlatuia 
to the portraits of Edmund Calamy, B.D. 
He died nnmairied, at Baring Cren:eat, 
Eleter, on 3 Jon. 187U, aged eighty-five. 

[Calamy's Hi»l. Acct. of my own Life, 2nil ad, 
1830. ii. 807. 480; Jerem/a The Prmbytcriu 
Fund and Dr. WiUiuoa'i Trust. 188S, pp. 135, 
171;SlDnthlyRe^. 1814, p. 20fi. 1816, p. 300; 
Jamoa'a Hist. Litig. Prrab. Chapels and Chari- 
ties, ]8S7,p.6eS;GdinburghUDrreisitynM>rda; 
burial register of St. itaxj Aldernianbnry. per 
BeT. C. C. CoUiua; will of T. Emiyn, in the 
pOBWSsiuo of H. L. Stronge; tombetoneat Ouild- 
ford ; Calamy papera, raanuwripls, in privato 
hands,] A G. 

CALCOTT. [See also Caliawit.] 
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1 to Cambridge in 
1763, and became a barrister of Lincoln's 
Inn, He was a membej of the preabyterian 
board, and a WUliams' trustee (1784-1812). 
liiomss Emlj-n of London, barrister (grond- 
K>t) of Thomas Emlyn, whose unitarian views 
E. CaUmy, D.D., hod controverted), by will 
I dktediiO Julv 1796leMandsat Syddan,co. 
UciRth, lo ' kdmond Calamy, E*q., senior,' 
In 1(413 Calamy the barrister left London. 
Be died at Alphington, near Exeter, on 
la May l&l^, aged seven ty-tliree, 
Edmund, died 37 1 



Aug. 1850, aged seventy. 



I member of the corporation of Shrewsbury. 

which it appears that he was induced 

become an authorbyreverses of fortune. He 
published two books by subscription, and waa 
enabled thereby to mAe advances towards a 
restoration of a settled life. The first edition 
of his ' Thoucbts, Moral and Divine,' was 
issued in London in 1756, A second edition 
nas brought out at Birmingham in 1768; a 
third at Coventry in 1759; a fourth at Man- 
cheater in 1761 ; and a fifth at Exeter in 
1764. In 1769 he published 'X Candid Dis- 

S.isition of the Principles and Practices of 
e most ancient and honournhle Society of 
Free and Accepted Masons,' London, 8vo. 
This work is said to have been the means of 
leading many persons to join the sociutv. It 
was reprinted in 1847 by Dr. George Oliver,, 
who considered it the ' gem of the period ' in 
which it was written. 

[NotoH and Qnerini, 4th ser. ii. 9 ; Oliver^ 
Golden Remainx of tha Early Uosonia Writun^ 
voL ii. 1847; Oliver's Revelations of a Squonit 
ISS5. p. ilS; Temperance Spectator. tSefi, p. 
181,] C.W, S. 

CALCRAFT, StK QEANBY THOMAS 

(1770-1830), colonel, was the younger son 
of John Calcrnft [o. v.] of Rempstou Hall 
' isle of Purbeck, politician, and younger 



Edmund, died 
I Hi* younger son Michael, the" last of (lie brother of JuhnCalcraft (1766-1830 [q- 
I ^fect Calamy line, livad a verv secluded ' and whs bom in 1770. Heenlere<l thi ~ 
[ life at Kxcter, in a house filled with the | as a comet in the ISth light dragoons in 
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1788, and was promoted lieutenant in 1793, in 
which year his regiment was ordered to ioin 
the force under the Duke of York in Flanoers. 
With it he served at the battle of Famars, 
the siege of Valenciennes, and the ai&ir of 
Villiers-en-Couche, where 160 troopers of 
the 15th light dragoons with 112 Austrian 
hussars defeated a corps of 10,000 Frenchmen 
and saved the life of the emperor. For this 
exploit all the eight officers of the 15th pre- 
sent were knighted, and received the order 
of Maria Theresa from the Emperor Leopold. 
In the same month, April 1794, Calcraft was 
promoted captain, and his regiment was fre- 
quently engaged throughout the disastrous 
retreat of the following winter. In 1799 he 
accompanied Major-general Lord Paget, who 
commanded the cavalry brigade in the expe- 
dition to the Helder, as aide-de-camp ; he was 
wounded at the second battle of Alkmaer on 
1 Oct., and was for his services promoted 
major into the 25th light dragoons inl>ecember 
1799. In the following year he exchanged into 
the 3rd dragoon guards, of which he oecame 
lieutenant-colonel on 25 Dec. 1800, and he 
commanded that regiment continuously with 
great reputation until his promotion to the 
rank of major-general in 1813. In 1807 he 
was electea M.F. for Wareham, but resigned 
his seat at the close of 1808 on his regiment 
being ordered for service in the Peninsula. 
The 3rd dragoon guards were at once bri- 
gaded with the 4th dragoons under the com- 
mand of Henry Fane, as the heavy brigade, 
which was engaged in the battle of Talavera. 
General Fane fell ill, and Calcraft assumed 
the command of the brigade, which he held 
until the arrival of George de Grey in May 
1810. The brigade was frequently engaged 
during the retreat on Torres Vedras, and again 
in the pursuit of Mass^na in March 1811. 
After the combat of Foz d*Aronce, the heavy 
brigade served on the left bank of the Tagus 
under Marshal Beresford, and Calcraft, who 
had been promoted colonel for his services 
on 25 July 1810, was engaged at the head 
of his regiment at Campo Mayor, where he 
earnestly begged to be allowed to succour 
the 13th light dragoons, at the battle of Al- 
buera, and in Lumley*s charge at Los Santos 
on 16 April 1811. In January 1812 the heavy 
brigade, which was again temporarily under 
the command of Calcraft, assisted in covering 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and when Wel- 
lington formed the siege of Badajoz, it was 
left with General Graham's division to watch 
Marmont. After Salamanca the cavalry 
division distinguished itself in the affisiir of 
Llera on 11 June 1812, when General Lal- 
lemand's cavalry was cut to pieces, and in 
General Slade's report the ' conspicuous gal- 



lantry' of Calcraft is specially mentioned 
( Wellington Supplementary DespatcheSf vii. 
348). The brigade was then engaged in 
covering Hill's retreat from Madrid, and in 
December 1812 Calcraft was made a knight 
of the Portuguese order of the Tower and 
Sword for his services. On 4 June 1813 he 
was promoted major-general, and left the 
Peninsula after four years' continuous and 
distinguished service. He was compara- 
tively neglected in later years. His pobtical 
opinions were peculiarly obnoxious to the 
ministry, whose jobbery was repeatedly at- 
tacked by his brother, at the instigation (it 
was believed) of Sir Granby. In 1813 he 
was appointed to the command of a brigade 
in England, and in 1814 received only a gold 
medal for the battle of Talavera. In 1814 
he threw up his staff appointment, and lived 
in retirement, a somewnat disappointed and 
certainly an ill-used man, until his death on 
20 Aug. 1820. 

[Royal Military Calendar ; Record of the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards; Wellington Despatches and 
Supplementary Despatches.] H. M. S. 

CALCRAFT, JOHN, the elder (1726- 
1772), politician, was the son of a solicitor at 
Grantham, who acted as town clerk of the 
borough, and manipulated its parliamentary 
contests in favour of the Duke of Rutland a 
nominees. Through the influence of the Mar- 
quis of Granby he obtained a small clerkship 
in the pay office or commissariat department, 
but his astounding rise into wealth and power 
was due to the patronage of Henry Fox, the 
first lord Holland, of whom Calcraft was by 
some writers said to be the cousin, and by 
others insinuated to be the natural son. 
When Fox became the paymaster-general he 
reposed implicit confidence in this young of- 
ficial, made him the medium in his commu- 
nications with the chiefs of the army, and 
appointed him agent for as many regiments 
as ne could. Through the aid of the same 
unscrupulous politician Calcraft was placed 
in the lucrative position of deputy commis- 
sary-general of musters, and m the eyes of 
the multitude, who were then unacquainted 
with his keenness and talents, he was con- 
sidered to hold his position in trust for Fox. 
After a time Calcraft withdrew from the civil 
service and devoted himself entirelv to his 
business as army agent or quasi-banker and 
contractor for the lorces, in which position 
he found his official knowledge of the greatest 
utility, and speedily secured a * revenue su- 
perior to any nobleman's estate in the king- 
dom.' He * riots in the plunder of an army ' 
was the expressive phrase in which Juniua 
afterwards summed up the general estimate 
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if hisprofils. In 1783 Cnlcraft diserled the 
•use of Fox for his monj illustricme rival, 
Btlirowitig himself with cliaracteriBtie energy 
I int^tbe task ofrecoDcUingPitC withtheotber 
lidieouD tented ]H)litieianB. His first attempt 
■ ^nma to reconcile Pitt to the Duke of Bed- 
Kford> and for tlial purpose he waa closeted 
'"' "'le rreal commoner for three hours on 



. ir having deceived them as to Pit 
Early in the sBme vear (1763) he had been 
Ulked of as B possible Irish peer ; in its 
closing month he was ejected from bis post 
of d^uly commiesary-Keneral. In December 

I 1765CBlcFaftconte3tea the city of Rochester 

■ iB^uinst Orey Cooper, but he had the tnnr- 
Ktifieation of being defeated by hia antagonist, 
■(probably through Coopert influence as secre- 

■ taiy of the treasury, At the general elec- 
Elion of 1768 be was returned to parliament 
•'for the same conotilueucy, and continued to 
tfepresent it until bia death. As he possessed 

'best head for intrigue in the whole 

f ' of Pitt's followers, he was the medium 

realoting in 1768 the friendly relations 

hioh had existed in previous jeitn between 

Lord Chatbam and Lord Temple, and be tried, 

though with less succesB, to connect Henry 

Conway ■with them. Long before this date 

ilia earliest patron, the S^rquis of Qranby, 

bad been indebted to Calcraft for considerable 

loans, and through hia agency the marquis 

was detached from the court. Calcraft tiad 

'now acquired much boroutrb influence, bad 

iugratiatiid himself with the proprietors of 

the chief London newspapers, and had won 

over to bis side many of the leading members 

of ibe London corporation. His activity waa 

thrown into the cause of the ' liberty of ibe 

subject and parliamentary reform,' and he ex- 

.snedhimaelfwithPhilip'FranciB (the reputed 

muthor of the ' Ijctters of Junius '), whom be 

Itronised as a boy and a man, in the task of 

ircing Lord Chatham into power. In Oc- 

iber 1771 Calcraft fell under the lash of 



' blind ' to divert suspicion of the 
kuthorship of the letters from Francis. Large 
lurchases of landed property bad from time 
tine been made by Calcraft, and be was 
w reported to possesa estates worth 10,000i. 
■ annum. He had acquired the estate of 
mpston, Corfe Castle, in 1757, and had be- 
ne the owner of the manor of Warebam in 
ft767, which he followed np by gradually pur- 
bhaeingthechief part of the town. An Eng- 
RlBh peerage was now the object of bis am- 
|]bition. and the title wliich he coveted was 
liat of £^arl of Ormonde ; but in April 1772 



he was seited by a fatal illne«e. On ^1 Au^,, 
in that year be wrote to Lord Cbutbani, that' 
he had conquered the disorder which troubled 
him, and that 'by gentle exercise and a warm 
climate ' he would he quite restored ; bnt on 
23 Aug. he died at Ingress Abbey, Belvedere, 
Kent, aged 46, leaving four sons. He waa 
buried at St. Mary's, Wareham, and there i« 

I Ft monument to bis memory in the chanceL. 

I Calcraft was a freu liver, and had several' 
children by Mrs. George Anne Bellamy [q. v.l 
and by Miss Biide, both of tbeni actresses. 
The former had presided at Calcraft 'a table, but 
her habits were too extravagant for him, and 
after he had repeatedly paid her debts she 
-was dismissed with a pension. The letter to 
him which abe advertised for publication in 
October 1 767, but afterwards suppressed, ia 
printed,withBnaddreB8 to the public, in 'The 
Apology for her Life' (^1785), v. 87-144. The 
sums ol money which he left to his chil- 
dren by these women are net out in a note to 
Tooke'sedilionofChnrchill'a' Poems' (1804), 
i. 316-7. To PhiUp Francis bo left l,OO0i. 
in cash, and ordet^ that if Francis died 
without leaving hia widow 300^. a year she 
should be provided with an annuity of '2001, 
per annum. He also expressed bis desire that 
Francis should be returned to parliament for 
Warebam. Numerous letters to and from 
Calcraft will be found m * The Grenville Pa- 
pers,' ii. 90-2, aud the 'Correspondence of 
the Earl of Chatham,' ii. 245, &c. 

[P.irke«'a Sir P. FrantaB, i. 13-383; Corre- 
Bpondence of fonrlbDulto of Bedford, iii. 286- 
•237 ; Wnipolo's Letters {Cunningham'H ed.), iv. 69. 
140, 189, V. 207; Walpola's Last Ten Year* of 
George II, i. 100 ; Wulpole's Memoirs ot Reign 
of GMrgo ni, i, 26*, 394, 332, and iii. 208, 274 ; 
Hutchins'B Dorset (1861 e-1.), i. 82, 111, 113. 
S34; Satirical Printa at British Mubpuid, iii. 
1171, 118*, iv. 588, 683, 610.1 '^- P- C. 

CAL0BAiT,.rOHN.theyoHnger(1766- ] 
1B31), politician, was the eldest son of John • 
Calcraft, the elder [q. v.] He was bom 16 Oct. 
1765, and as he inherited his father's in- 
stincts soon entered upon political life. Before 
he was twenty-one he was returned for the 
family borough of Wareham in Dorsetshire 
( 15 July 1786), and sat for it until the disso- 
lution in 1790. For ten years after Ibis ho j 
remained out of parUament, but on a casual I 
vacancy was again elected for Warebam | 
( 16 June 1800), retaining bis seat until 1908. 
At this time he was identified with the prin- 
ciples of the whig party, and was numbered I 
among the personal friends of the Printe of | 
Wales, bis attichment being shown 1^ his T 
_...j._ ■_ jijfpi, jf(Q3 fpp^ select committee I 
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1806 he was appointed clerk of the ordnance, 
and acquired considerable reputation for the 
efficient manner in which he discharged his 
duties. At the general election in that year 
he was returned for the city of Rochester, 
defeating Admiral Sir Sidney Smith both at 
the polling-booth and before the election com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. For Ro- 
chester he sat until 1818, when he was again 
returned for Wareham, which he represented 
until 1831. Down to 1828 Calcraft had been 
a staunch whig, but on the formation of the 
Duke of Wellington's administration he con- 
sented to hold tne post of pa3rmaster-general 
(1828-80), and was created a privy councillor 
16 June 1823. In 1831 he reverted to his 
old faith, voting for the Reform Bill when it 
was carried by one vote 22 March 1831, and 
at the subsequent dissolution he contested 
and carried the county of Dorset in the re- 
form interest. Under the reproaches of the 
tories, with whom he had co-operated from 
1828 to 1830, his mind became unhinged, and 
he committed suicide at Whitehall Place, 
London, 11 Sept. 1831. On 17 Sept. he was 
buried in the chancel vault of St. James's 
Church, Piccadilly, and at a later date a 
monument was erected to his memory in St. 
Mary's, Wareham. He married, 6 March 
1790, Elizabeth, third daughter and coheiress 
of Sir Thomas Pym Hales of Bekesboume, 
Kent. She died at Clifford Street, London, 
2 July 1816, aged 45. Calcraft was one of 
the earliest reformers of the liquor traffic, his 
proposition being to * throw open the retail 
trade in malt liquor.' There is in the British 
Museum ' a dispassionate appeal to the legis- 
lature, magistrates, and clergy,' by a county 
magistrate against this suggestion. The titles 
of numerous broadsides on Calcraft's election 
for Dorset in 1831 are printed in C. H. Mayo's 
bibliography of that county. 

[Gent. Mag. 1790, pt. i. 273, 1815, pt. ii. 92, 
1831, pt. ii. 465-6 ; Hut^Jiins's Dorset (1861 ed.), 
i. 113, 534; Wilson's House of Commons, 1808, 
pp. 510-11 ; Le Marchant's Memoir of Earl 
Spencer, p. 303.] W. P. C. 

CALCRAFT, WILLIAM (1800-1879), 
executioner, was bom at Baddow, near 
Chelmsford, in 1800. He was a shoemaker 
by trade, but at one time was watchman at 
Reid's brewery in Liquorpond Street (now 
Clerkenwell Road), London, and afterwards 
butler to a gentleman at Greenwich. At a 
later period, while obtaining a hawker's pre- 
carious living, he accidentally made the ac- 
quaintance of Foxton, the hangman, which 
led to his employment at Newgate to flog 
juvenile offenders, at ten shillings a week. 
On an emergency during 1828 he was sent to 



Lincoln, where he put two men to death. 
John Foxton, who had been the executioner 
in the city of London for forty years, died on 
14 Feb. 1829. Calcraft was appointed his suc- 
cessor, and sworn in on 4 April 1829. The 
emolument was a guinea a week and an extra 
guinea for every execution, besides half a 
crown for every man he flogged, and an al- 
lowance to provide cats or birch rods. For 
acting as executioner of Horsemonffer Lane 
gaol, m Surrey, he received a retaining fee of 
nve guineas, with the usual guinea when he 
had to officiate on the scaffold ; he was also 
at liberty to engage himself in the country, 
where he demanded, and was paid, 10/. on 
each occasion. During his tenure of office the 
act of parliament was passed ordering crimi- 
nals to be put to death privately. The last 
public execution in England took place in 
front of New^te 26 IVfav 1868. The first 
private execution under the new law was in 
Maidstone gaol, 3 Aug. 1868. Calcraft's last 
official act was the hanging of James Godwin, 
on 25 May 1874. Old age then obliged him 
to retire mm office, and he was pensioned by 
the city of London on twenty-five shillings a 
week. He died at Poole Street, New North 
Road, Hoxton, on 13 Dec. 1879. He was of 
kindly disposition ; was very fond of his chil- 
dren and his grandchildren, and took a great 
interest in his pigeons and other pet animals. 
* The Groans of the Gallows,' or ' The Life of 
W. Calcraft,' 1846, which ran to numerous edi- 
tions, * The Hangman's Letter to the Queen,' 
1861, 'The Heroes of the Guillotine and 
Gallows, Askem, Smith, and Calcraft,' three 
publications of little worth, and not counte- 
nanced by the executioner, contain very few 
facts relating to his history. 

[Arthur Griffith's Chronicles of Newgate 
(1884), ii. 272-3, 411-16; Daily Telegraph, 
17 Dec. 1879, p. 6 ; Life and Recollections of Oal- 
craft, with portrait, London, 1880.] G. C. B. 

CALDECOTT, JOHN (1800-1849), as- 
tronomer and meteorologist, had been acting 
during about four years as commercial agent 
to the government of Travancore at the port 
of Allepey, when, in 1836, he became im- 
pressed with the advantages derivable to 
science from the establishment of an astro- 
nomical station in southern India. His views, 
enforced by the British resident. Colonel 
Fraser, were at once acceded to by Rama 
Vurmah, then raiah of Travancore. An ob- 
servatory (described in the Madras Journal^ 
vi. 56) was built at Trevandrum, Caldecott 
was appointed its director, and in July 1837 
observations were begun with portable in- 
struments, the use of which had lon^ consti- 
tuted his recreation. The completion of a 
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t instrumental (Hit lit, inclnding two 
^BUtal circtea by Simms and Jones reapec- 
"tively, a transit, and 7i-foot equatorial by 
DoUond, claimed his presence in Europe in 
December 1838, and while there he fell in 
irith the movement recently set on foot by 
Bnmboldt for carrying out a connected 
» of magnetic researcli alt over the 
Authorised by the r^ah, he pui- 
Biased a set of instruments of the pattern 
ivised by Dr. Lloyd for the British atationa, 
■■ a his return to Trevandrum in April 
1 magnetic and meteorological obaer- 
imtOTj WB8 erected for their reception. A 
^te»t masB of obaervations was quickly ac- 
etunulated, copies of which were forwarded 
to the Royal Society, na well as to the court 
of directors of the East India Company. 
Their publication was undertaken by the 
Tajah, after Caldecott had made a ioumey j 
10 EnjrUnd in 1846, with the futile hoj 
enlisting the aid of some scientific hdci 
' 'a their loborioua preparr*"" '- 
lie was deeply engaj~ - 
i Trevandrum, of para 
U9. 

Caldecott showed great energy in over- 
) diiticLilties attendant on scien- 
in India, and collected materials 
! value despite inevitable aliortcomings. 
" eiperimente (1642-5) on the tempera- 
I of the ground at various deptbjs pos- 
ed a special interest as being the first of 
le kini] made within the tropics ( Trarta. R. 
I. <if Ed. xri. 369). They showed, con- 
to the assertion of Kupfier, that the 
""earth ia there 5° to 6° F. hotter than the air, 
imd disproved the invariability of tempera- 
tore nt B depth of one foot, imagined by 
Bouaaingault, and used by Poisson to aup- 
■t his mathematical theory of he^t. Cal- 
eaented to the British Aaeociat ion 
IS of horary meteorological ob- 
* begun June 1837 in pursuance of 
ion oy Sir John Herscnel {Report, 
28); and experimented, with Taylor 
B Madraa obsen-atory, July to October 
J on the direction and intensity of the 
aetic force in southern India (Madrtu 
tal, ii. 221). He first drew scientific 
tion to the bi-annual inversion of the 
if variation near the matnietic equator, 
It attributed the change to iiie influence of 
« mouoon (see Trant. R.Soc.of Ed.%3iv. 
0). He observed and computed elements 
F themftt comet ai\^AS{Mim.l{.A.Soc. 
: 329) ; and his observations of that of 
"> proved availflble for Hind's calculn- 
1 of its path lAxtr. Ifarh. No, 540; 
'4, Not. vi. 216). The solar eclipse of 
c 1M9 was observed by bim at Farratt, 



near the source of ihe Malif river, where it 
juat fell short of toliiiity, but afforded a 
striking view of Baily's heads (Mem. R. A. 1 
Soc. XV. 171). lie was elected a fallow both 
of the Royal Astronomical and of the Royal ' 
Societiea in 1840. 

fBombay Times, a Jun. 1860; Alhenwum, < 
g Feb. 1890; AnnoiU Reg. IS4B.p.3e9i Broan'a 
Report on Trevandrum Oliservatoriee ; R. Soc, 
Cat. Sc. Papeia.] A. M, 0. 

OAIiDECOTT, RANDOLPH ( 1846- 
1 S86). arl ist . was bom at Chester on 22 March 
1846, his father being an accountant of go^ 
standing, and one of the founders of the 
Institute of Account&nts in England. He 
wns educated at King Henry Vftl's School 
in his native town, where he and his two 
brothers were successively head-boys. Among 
hie earliest amusements as a child had been 
the cutting out of animals in wood, and as 
a schoolboy he won a prize for dravring. 
His father, however, seems to have di»- 
coursged these artistic tendencies, and in dne 
time he left Chester to enter a bank at Whit- 
church in Shropahire. The hank life of a 
little country place was not very exacting, 
nor without its reloKations, while the agri- 
cullnral character of the surrounding district 
stimulated his inborn love of rural sights and 
acenes. liVhile at ttliitchurch he lodged with 
a yeoman-farmer in the neighbourhood, thus 
ga.lniog further facilities for making the inti- 
mate acquaintance of horsea and dogs, to say 
nothing of occasional opportunities nr hunt- 
ing. From Whitchurch he was transferred 
to the Manchesterand SalfordBank al Man- 
chester, where his advance waa rapid. It 
had long been his praclice to sketch from 
nature such picturesque details or animals as 
struck his fancy, and about 1871 he appears 
to have visited London with a view to begin 
life aa an artist. Mr. Armstrong, the art- 
director of the science and art department at 
South Kensington, was one of his earliest 
advisers, and he recommended him to con- 
tinue to study, but not to relinquish his oc- 
cupation. A year later Caldecott came to 
London, and ahortly afterwards began draw- 
ing for 'London Society 'and other period icala, 
He received much kind assialance from Mr. 
Henry Blackburn; and be mode (he acquaint- 
ance, among others, of the sculptor Dalou.in 
whose studio he worked and Di<)delled. He 
devoted himself with great assiduity to the 
improvement of his artistic gifts, not only 
copying, but fretjuently dissecting, birds ana 
Animals. Sometime previous to 1875 arrived 
Ch« opportunity which gave him his first dis- 
tinction as a thoroughly orimnal and indivi- 
dual artist. Mr. James D. Cooper, the well- 
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known wood-engraver, had long been seeking 
for an illustrator for Washington Irving^s 
* Sketch-Book/ when he fell in with one of Cal- 
decott's sketches for * London Society.' The 
result was the volume of selections from the 
' Sketch-Book/ which appeared at the close of 
1875 under the title of ' Old Christmas/ This 
book, in which artist and engraver co-operated 
in the most congenial manner, is an almost 
typical example of fortimate sympathy be- 
tween author and artist. In 1876 it was 
succeeded by * Bracebridge Hall,' another of 
Irving's books, and henceforth Mr. Calde- 
cott's position as a popular book illustrator 
was secured. In 1877 he illustrated Mrs. 
Comyns Carr's 'North Italian Folk,' in 1879 
Mr. Blackburn's 'Breton Folk,' in 1883 
'-^Esop's Fables with Modem Instances,' and 
he supplied designs to stories by Mrs. J. H. 
Ewing, Mrs. Frederick Locker, and others. 
But his chief achievement was the series of 
coloured children's books, which began in 
1878 by 'John Gilpin' and 'The House that 
Jack Built,' to be succeeded in the ensuing 
year by Goldsmith's ' Elegy on the Death of 
a Mad Dog ' and ' The Babes in the Wood.' 
He continued to produce two of these books 
annually until the Christmas before his death, 
when the list closed with the ' Elegy on Ma- 
dam Blaize' and 'The Great Panjandrum 
Himself.' Strangely enough, he had not in- 
tended to make any further additions. Be- 
sides these, he contributed Christmas sheets 
and other illustrations (notably some excellent 
sketches of life at Monaco) to the ' Graphic ' 
newspaper. In 1882 he became a member of 
the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
and he exhibited there and at the Grosvenor 
Gallery and Royal Academy. He modelled 
occasionally, one of his first efforts in this 
way being a bronze bas-relief representing a 
'Horse Fair in Brittany.' At the time of his 
death, which took place on 12 Feb. 1886 at St. 
Augustine, Florida, whither he had gone to 
escape an English winter, he was engaged in 
making sketches of American life and man- 
ners for the ' Gh-aphic* His health, owing to 
the sequels of severe rheumatic fever, had long 
been in a critical state. Yet nothing could 
suppress his native cheeriness. * The quality 
and quantity of his work done manfully for 
years under these painful conditions,' says 
one who knew him, * was heroic, and to the 
anxious inquiries of friends he was always 
"quite well," although unable to moimt two 
flights of stairs.' He was married in 1880, 
but left no family. 

Caldecott's genius was thoroij^hly English, 
and he delighted in portraying English coun- 
try and out-of-door life. He had a keen love, 
datingfrom his Chester and Whitchurch days, 



for the quaint and old-fashioned in furniture 
and costume, and the scenes and accessories of 
the latter half of the eighteenth century especi- 
ally attracted him. In grace and rennement 
he was fully the rival of Stothard, but while 
possessing an equal appreciation of feminine 
and childish beauty, ne far excelled that 
artist in vivacious humour and sportive fancy. 
As may be seen from the posthumous paper 
published in the ' English Illustrated Maga- 
zine' for March 1886, he drew horses and 
dogs and the accidents of the hunting-field 
with the enthusiasm of a sportsman. To these 
qualities he added the pictorial memory of a 
Bewick, a^d he thoroughly understood the 
capabilities and limitations of colour-printing, 
by which his most successful books were pro- 
duced. His skiU in adapting his designs to 
the necessities of the process — a skill in which 
he was ably seconded by Mr. Edmund Evans, 
who printed them — ana his unerring instinct 
for simple and effective composition, lent a 
special charm to his work. But this would 
have been of little effect without other cha- 
racteristics. What was most winning in his 
drawings was their wholesome happy spirit, 
their frank jov of life, and their manly, kindly 
tone. Few English artists have lefb so large 
a legacy of pure and playful mirth. 

[Communications from the Eev. Alfred Cal- 
decott, M.A., Mr. Armstrong, Mr. J. D. Cooper, 
&c.] A. D, 

CALDECOTT, THOMAS (1743-1833), 
lawyer, book collector, and Shakespearean 
student, was educated at New College, Ox- 
ford, where he obtained a fellowship and 
proceeded B.C.L. on 24 Oct. 1770. He was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple ; 
afterwards became a bencher, and was for 
many years a prominent member of the Ox- 
ford circuit. He published, in continuation 
of Sir James Burrow's ' Reports,' two volumes 
of ' Reports of Cases relative to the duty and 
office of a Justice of the Peace from 1776 to 
1786 ' (2 vols. 1786, 1789). Caldecott died 
at the age of ninety, at Dartford, at the end of 
May 1833. He best deserves to be remem- 
bered as a book collector and Shakespearean 
student. He laid the foundations of his library 
at an early age, and at his death it was singu- 
larly rich in sixteenth-century literature. He 
was a regular attendant at the great book sales, 
and many of Farmer's, Steevens's, West's, 
and Pearson's books passed to him. He be- 
queathed to the Bodleian an invaluable col- 
lection of Shakespearean quartos, some of 
which cost him the merest trifle, but the 
bulk of his library was sold by auction by 
Messrs. Sotheby between 2 and 7 Dec. 1833. 
Dr. Dibdin, the bibliographer, described the 



,t books in three papers conlribuli'd to 
! 'Gcntlerann'a MngMim? ' for lt<31 (pi, i. 
, 1»5, 2S4). Ciildecott had views nf 
71 on Shakeapeuean oditinir- Bibdin 
BcribM him as ' the last of the old breed of 
^espeareon commentatara of the Bchnol 
I* Jotinaon and StttevuDs,' and he certainly 
shumctcristic contempt for Maione, Stce- 
, and the Shakespearean seholitrs of his 
n day. After many years' labour he pub- 
d privately in 183S a volume contaLnin^ 
let 'and 'Aa you like it,' with elaborate 
This was intended to be the first in- 
r a final edition of Shakespeare. 
LC compilation pi-oved singularly feeble 
OS not continued. Caldecott was well 
, aiuted with ' honest Tom. Warton ' and 
Sishop Percy, and entered heartily into the 
former's quarrel with Kitson, whom be styles 
ill a ktter to Percy 'that scurrilous niiacreant.' 
[Niohcilx's Utustrotians, viii. 372-3 ; Martin's 
FriTBtoly Printed Boobt, SOI; Gent. Mug. 1833, 

£t.i. p. -)73. 183*, pt. Lpp. 60, iSS, 18*; Brit. 
[M. C«t,] S. L.L. 

CAUJER, JAMES TAIT (17&1 P-13IU). 

•iithor of the 'Histoiy of Caithness,' was 

bom at the village of daslletown, Caithness. 

^Be studied ai the university of Edinburgh, 

^wd, after acting for some time as private 

^Ktor in the bouse of the Rev. Mr. Ounn at 

^Kithness, became parisb teacher at Canisbay. 

^1 lfW2 he published at Wick 'Sketches 

ftom John o Groat's in Prose and Verse,' 

whicli contained an interesting chapter on 

* Ancient Superstitions and Customs in Cailh- 

i&iB he issued a volume of poems 

hntitled ' The Soldier's Bride,' from the name 

■ thelarKest poem in the book. Ills 'Sketch 

■ the Civil and Traditional History of Caith- 
8 from the Tenth Century,' puhliahed in 

is a work of undoubted merit, in which 
B has made admirable use of the materials 
»ilable, although ihey are less full than in 
a case of most other counties. He died 
i Elwick Bank, Shapinshay, on 15 Jan. 

f [OrbiBj Harald, 19 Jan. 18(34.] T. F. H. 

|OALDEE, JOHN. D.D. (1733-1815), 
'lor, was a native of Aberdeen, and edu- 
d at the imiversity there. At an early 
e obtained the patronagpe of the Duke 
I NorthumberlaDd, who employed bim as 
Bvate secretary both at, Alnwick Castle and 
ft XjondoD. Subsequently he for some time 
mi chat^ of the b'oraiy bequeathed bv Dr. 
piUiams for the special use of noncon^orm- 
g clergy, and ho also of&ciated at a meet- 
' ouse near the Tower. On resifming this 
« ho declined to exercise for the future 

roL. Tin. 



any part of the ministerial function. When 
a new edition of the 'CyclopipdiB' of Cham- 
bers was proposed, he was engaged as ten- 
tative edit,or, and besides drawing out a 
plitn wrote some articles. One of the articles 
was submitted to Dr. Johnson, who excised 
large portions, expressing the opinion at the 
same time that the 'redundance' was not 
the ' result of inability ' hut of ' superfluous 
diliii[«nce.' In the discussion which ensued 
with the publisher, Calder, in the opinion of 
Dr. Johnson, displayed an improper degree 
of 'turbulence and impatience,' and, defin- 
ing to accede to the wishes of the publisher, 
was deprived of the editorship, which was 
conferred on Dr, Rtes, In 1778 Caider drew 
up a plan uf a periodical work called the 
'Selector' He sJso projected a 'Foreim In- 
telligencer.' While at Alnwick be made the 
ocquDintAnce of Thomas Percy, afW^ords 
bidtiop of Dromore, whom he assisted in pr»- 
paring a new edition of the ' Tatler,' ' Spec- 
tator, and ' Guardian,' with notes and illus- 
trations. When Calder removed to London, 
the materials collected by Percy were relin- 
quished into his hands, and afterwards used 
m various editions of these works published 
by Nichols, espoeially the 'Tatler' published 
in G vols, in 1786, in which Annotatormeans 
Calder. In 1789 be translated from the 
French Courayer'a ' Declaration of his last 
Sentiments on the different Doctrines of Re- 
ligion,' to which he prefixed a memoir of 
Courayer, To the new edition of the ' Blo- 
graphia Britanuica' he contributed an elabo- 
rate article on the Courten family. About 
1789 he removed fium FumivaVs Inn to 
Croydon, where he formed an intimacy with 
Dr. Aptliorp, of whom he contributed to Ni- 
chols gerumi interesting particulars which 
were inserted in ' Literary Anecdotes.' He 
formed an extensive library, especially of 
classical and numismatic works, and also 
possessed a large cabinet of Greek and Roman 
coins. His Last years were spent at Lis- 
son Grove, London, where he died 10 June 
IS 15. 

[Niohols's Ut. AduhL ii. 806. &c. : NichoU'a 
llluatr. of Lit. iv. 7»9-S48. &c. ; Gent. Mflg. 
liiiv. (1816), Se*.] T. F. H. 

CALDER, ROBERT (16!50 P-1723). 

clergy mnn oftheScottishepiscopalian church , 
was a native of Elgin, and was born about 
16B0, Ho was educated at the university 
and King's College, Aberdeen. He was pre- 
sented to the parish of Neuthom in the 
presbytery of Kelso in 1689, hut on 13 Sept. 
of the same year was deprived for refusing 
to read the proclamation of the estates de- 
claring William and Mary king and queen 
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of England, and for having prayed for King 
James. In 1093, according to his own ac- 
count, he was for some time imprisoned in 
the common gaol of Edinburgh for exercising 
his ministerial functions. On receiving his 
liberty he went to Aberdeen, where he offi- 
ciated in his own house, using the Book of 
Common Prayer. On the order shortly after 
the union to shut up all episcopal chapels in 
Scotland he was compelled to leave Aber- 
deen, and went to Elgin, where he officiated 
for some time. To obstruct his celebration 
of the Lord's Supper on Easter day 1707, 
he was summonea before the privy council 
at Edinburgh on Good Friday. Not com- 
plying he was sentenced to be banished from 
Elgin under a severe penalty should he re- 
turn within twelve miles of the citv. He 
now settled at Edinburgh, where he o&ciated 
to a congregat ion in Toddrick*s Wynd. During 
his incumbency in Edinburgh he engaged in 
a keen controversy with the Rev. John An- 
derson, minister of Dumbarton, regarding 
whom he advertised the intention of preach- 
ing a sermon, with the view to proving that 
he was ' one of the grossest liars that ever 
put pen to paper.* He died on 28 May 1723, 
aged 73. He was the reputed author of 

* Scottish Presbyterian Elo<^uence displayed,* 
1693, a collection of citations intende<l to 
expose the irreverent liberties indulged in by 
the presbyterians in their prayers and ser- 
mons. In 1713 he published 'Miscellany 
Numbers relating to the Controversie about 
tlie Book of Common Prayer, Episcopal Go- 
vernment,' &c., forty numbers appearing suc- 
cessively. He was also the author of * Three 
Single Sermons,' 1701 : * Reasons for Tolera- 
tion to the Episcopal Clergie' (anon.), 1703 : 
*The Divine Right of Episcopacy' (anon.), 
1705; * Letter to a Nonconformist Minister 
of the Kirk,' 1705 ; ' The Lawfulness and 
Expediencv of Set Forms of Prayer,' 1706 ; 

* The Lawfulness and Necessitie of observing 
the Anniversary Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church maintained,' by R. C, 1710 : * A Letter 
to Mr. James Hog of Carnwarth,' 1710 ; * The 
Countryman's Idea of a Gospel Minister,' 
1711 ; * The Spirit of Slander exemplified in 
a scandalous Pamphlet called the Jacobite 
Cause,' 1714 ; * The Priesthood of the Old 
and New Testament by Succession,' in seven 
letters, 1716; 'The Second Part ... or a 
Challenge to all that want Episcopal Ordina- 
tion to prove the validity of their ministerial 
acts,' 1717; 'The Anti Counter-querist coun- 
ter-queried,' n. d. ; * Queries to the Presby- 
terians,' n.d. 

[Lawson's History of the Scottish Episcopalian 
Church since 1688; Hew Scott's Fasti Eccles. 
Scot. i. 468 ; Catalogue of the Library of the 



Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh; Works of 
Calder.] T. F. H. 

CALDER, Sir ROBERT (1745-1818), 
admiral, directly descended from the Calders 
of Muirtown in Morayshire, was the fourth 
son of Sir James Calder, bart., who had 
settled in Kent, and who in 1761 was ap- 
pointed b^ Lord Bute to be gentleman-usher 
of the privy chamber to the queen. His 
mother was Alice, daughter of Admiral 
Robert Hughes. In 1759 he entered the 
navy on board the Chesterfield, with Captain 
Sawyer, whom he followed to the Active, and 
thus participated in the capture of the Spa- 
nish register-ship Hermione on 21 May 1762, 
probably the ricnest prize on record, even a 
midshipman's share amounting to 1,800/. On 
31 Aug. 1762 he was made lieutenant. On 
27 Aug. 1780 he was advanced to the rank 
of post-captain, and during the next three 
years successively commanded the Buffalo, 
Diana, and Thalia, all on the home station. 
The Thalia was paid off at the peace, and 
Calder had no further employment till the 
outbreak of the revolutionary war, when he 
w^as appointed to the Theseus of 74 guns for 
service in the Channel. In 1790, \dien Sir 
John Jervia was appointed commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean, Calder was ap- 
pointed captain of the fleet, and ser^-ed in that 
capacity at the battle of Cape St. Vincent, 
after which he carried home the admiral's 
despatches, and was knighted, 3 March 1797. 
It has been positively stated, by writers in a 
position to know the opinions of the day, that 
the despatches, as iirst ^vritten, gave very high 
praise to Commodore Nelson for his conduct 
m the action; but that, at the instance of 
Calder, they were modified, and the name of 
Nelson left out. The story is, however, mere 
hearsay. Calder and Nelson were never in- 
timate, but there does not seem to have been 
any bad feeling between them, nor is there 
any evidence that Nelson expected special 
notice in the * Gazette ;' and Sir John Jervis, 
who had the very highest opinion of Nelson, 
was a most unlikely man to yield to persua- 
sion or submit to the dictation of an inferior 
(Nicolas, Nelson Despatches, ii. 337, vii. 
120n. 121). 

On 22 Aug. 1798 Calder was made a 
baronet, and on 14 Feb. 1799 advanced to 
the rank of roar-admiral. In 1800 he hoisted 
his fla^ on board the Prince of Wales of 98 
guns, in the Channel fleet, then commanded 
by Lord St. Vincent ; and in February 1801 
was detached in pursuit of a French squa- 
dron, which slipped down the coast into 
the Mediterranean, while Calder, with seven 
ships of the line and three frigates, followed 
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ilie WesT IndieB. It 

iftt he l^nrned hia mi^ 

e, nnd he did not rejoin the fle*t till Jtine. 

jOn -23 April 1S04 he 'wiia ndvanced to the 

"tank of Tice-fulminjl, ami sliortlj- afierwacdB 

.'koiated his tiag, again in the Prince of 

["WiilfB.iuwhith he joined lliu fleet (iff Hrest, 

lader Ailmiral Comwallis. In llie foUowinc 

~ 'bniAry he was detacheJ off i'errol, witn 

Ive sail of the line, to kiwri watch over a 

'raiU!n-Spaiii«h squadniu often ships ready 

' ic. These, how- 

^ -d out, although 

klder, iiotAvithstflndtiigocciLsioDaireinforFe- 

Is, had nevermore than nine ships of the 

undpr hig command. It was not till 

:5 July t^t he 'wa« joined bv the squadron 

'~ MD on Itoc^hefort, bringing hi» numbers up 

fifteen ships, with which he was ordered 

Btittch out to the westward of Cape Finis- 

■, in order to intercept the combined 

of France and Spain on ila return from 

West Indies. It was understood that 

cnnpistfld of eixleen ships, but when 

Calder fell in with it on 2^ Jtily he found it 

liftdtwentT. Theweatlier, too, wasvery thick, 

and the English tieet vob to Inward; hut, 

notwithetandin^ these disod vantages, Calder 

•'"-CBBded in bringing the enemies' fleet to 

ion, and in cutting off and capturing two 

ihe Spanish slups. The next duy was 

dear; but though the combined fleet had 

tfill the advantage of the wind, Villeneuve 

COmceived that hts instructions forbade him 

to fight except under compuUion, while 

Calder was anxious to secure hia prizes, to 

the Windsor Castle, which liod sus- 

domage ; and was, above all, 

rously alive to the danger of his position 

_ J inFcrro! ond the five in 

Rochefort ehould come out and join the fleet 
with Villeneuve. On the 24th the hostile 
fleets lort sight nf each other. On the 26th 
the combined fleet put into Vigo, whence 
yHteneuve slipped round to Ferrol, leaving 
* ' ' ~ three of the didlest sailers; and thus 
oil 9 Aug. Calder, with a squadron 
lediKed to nine ships, came off Fer- 
! found the allies there in raetly supe- 
foToe,and on the point of putting tosea. 
presence of such unequal numbers, his 
~ authorised him to retire, which he ac- 
liiwlr did, joining Comwnllis off llrost. 
4 Caule^r had expected, Villeneure, with 
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■ening of the 9th with 

lion of carrying out his instructions and 

■'" - the English Ctianuel. It seems to 

Mtablished that till thv ]4ih he 

a north-westerly course, but that on 

being deceireti by false intelligence 




of an Knglieh flout of twenty-livo sail uf tho 
Eiiie, his heart failed him, aud he bore up for i 
Cadix, where he arrived on the Slst. His J 
retreat has been generally and erroneoualj i 
nttributed to the result of Ihe actio" * 
22 July, with which, in point of fact, it 
Tery little connection. 

On 30 Aug. Calder, with tlie Ereater 
of the Brest fleet, joined Vice-adiniral t 
lingwood ofl' Cadiz, and while cruising oS 
that port he learned that his conduct on S3 
and 2i July had been severely commented 
on in England. lie inunediatcly wrote to 
apply for a courl-martial, The admiralty 
had, indenendenlly, given Nelson orders to 
send Calaer home for trial. Nelson arrived 
off Cadii! on 28 Sept., and sent Calder bock 
in his own ship. 'I maybe thought wrong/ 
lie wrote, ' ns an oflicer ... in not insisting 
on Sir Itoberl Caldw's quitting the I'rince 
of Wales for the Dreadnought, and for part- 
ing with a SU-gun ship, but I trust that I 
shall be considered to have duue right as a 
man and to a brother "fticer in affliction : my 
heart could not stand it, and so the thing 
tnufit rest ' {Nelson Deirpntrhet, vii. 56). 

Calder accordingly sailed a few days 1»- 
fons the battle of Trafalgar. The court did 
not assemble till 23 Dec., and on the 28tli 
found that Calder in his conduct o 
34 July had been guilty of ai 
ment, and sentenced him to be sever 
primanded. This was the end of his active 
career; he never served again, though he 
rose by seniority to the rank of ndiniral, 
31 July 1810. He died on 31 Aug. I8la 
His portrait is in the Painted Hall st Green- 
wich. He married in May 1779 Amelia, 
da tighter of John Miehell of Buyfleld in Nor- 
folk, but had no issue. His wife survived 
him, hut in a state of mental derangement, 
which rendered necessary special provision 
for her maintenance under the terms of her 
husband's will. 

[Naval Chronicle, xvii. S9 -.GiaU Mag. (IBIS) 
Ixixviii. ii. 380, and (ISI9}, Ixxxix. i. 382; 
Hicutes of the ProceediDgs at a Conrt-niartial, - 
&C. puhlisbKt by authority of thp vics-admird 
C1806, Bvo, 108 pp.) ; James's NaTal Hist. (18B0), 
iii. 356-79.) J. K, L. 

CALDERBABK, JA51ES (17e9-ie21). 
Benedictine monk, was bom in the latef 
part of 1769 in Lancashire. Ou attaining 
the canonical age he was ordained to the 
priesthood. He waa first sent upon the 
sinn bv the vicar-apoatohc of the wcsten 
trict. Bishop Sharrock, the congregation Iben 
entrusted to his charge being that of Wes- 
ton in Somerset shire. Thence, in Octobw 
1B09, be was removed to the ne^hbouring 
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mission at Bath, where, as the assistant- 
priest of Father Ralph Ainsworth, he took 
part in the religious ceremonial which trans- 
fonned the old theatre on the South Parade 
into the catholic church of St. John the 
Evangelist. Upon the death of Father Ains- 
worth, on 5 Feb. 1814, Calderbank succeeded 
him as the chief pastor of the congrega- 
tion. During the course of the same year he 
published * A Series of Letters ' (8vo, pp. 236), 



[Gloucester Journal, 25 June and 2 July 1864 ; 
Dr. Oliver's Collections illustrating the History 
of the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, &c. p. 258 ; 
Brady's Episcopal Succession, p. 317.] C. K. 

CALDERWOOD, DAVID (1575-1650), 
ecclesiastic, historian, and theological writer, 
was bom (as is believed) at Dafikeith, Mid- 
lothian, and educated at the college of Edin- 
burgh, then in the vigour of its youth, and full 



marked by great perspicuity and modera- i of the enthusiasm of study. In 1604 he was 
tion, in answer to certain questions proposed ordained minister of Crailing^in Roxburgh- 



by a clergyman of the church of Eng 
lie remained at Bath until July 1817, "^ 



G^and. 
when 



shire. It was the t ime when King James was 
doing his utmost to introduce preuwiy into the 



he was succeeded by Peter Augustine Baines church of Scotland, and fipom the very first 
[q. v.] Calderbank on giving up the Bath Calderwood showed himself one of the stur- 
mission withdrew to Liverpool. He died diest opponents of the royal scheme. His first 



there on 9 April 1821. 

[Liverpool Mercury, 13 April 1821, p. 343 
Dr. Oliver's Collections illustrating the History 
of the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, &c. pp. 68, 
179,258,508-9.] C. K. 

CALDERBANK, LEONARD (1809- 



public appearance in the controversial arena 
was in 1008, when Law, bishop of Orkney, 
came to Jedburgh, ordered a presbytery to be 
held, and set aside an election of memWrs to 
the general assembly already made, in order 
to substitute other representatives more in 
f a vourof the king's idews. Calderwood openly 



1864), catholic priest and canon of Clifton, protested against the jurisdiction of the 
nephew of James Calderbank [q. v.], and son bishop, for which offence he was deprived of 
of Richard and Jane Calderbank, was bom on his right to attend church courts, and required 
3 June 1809 at Standish, near Wigan,in Lan- | to confine himself to the limits of his parish, 
cashire. He was educated first at a school Silenced in this way and prevented from 
in his native village, and afterwards became taking any part in public proceedings, he 
a student at Ampleforth College in York- applied himself the more earnestly to the 
shire. In December 1829 he removed from ■ study of the questions of civil and spiritual 
Ampleforth to Prior Park, near Bath. A few \ authority. In 1617, when the king visited 
years after this Calderbank went to complete " Scotland, an occasion occurred for a more 
liis theological studies at Rome, where, on i open and important act of resistance. Some 
11 Nov. 1832, he was ordained to the priest- ', ministers were in the habit of meeting at 
hood. Returning to England in 1833 he : that time in Edinburgh in an informal way, 
went at once upon a mission in the western to discuss various matters ; and when it was 
district. He was placed successively at Tre- I agreed by the lords of articles to pass a 
lawny, Tawstock, Weobley, Poole, and Can- decree giving power to the king, with the 



nington. In April 1839 he was appointed 
chaplain of the convent of the Immaculate 
Concept ion, in Sion House, at Spetisbury, near 
Blandford, in Dorsetshire. On 9 Nov. 1849 
he was recalled to Prior Park by Bishop 
Hendren, then vicar apostolic of the western 
district. For nearly a year he held at Prior 
Park the double position of vice-president 
and professor of theology at St. Paul's Col- 
lege. On 9 Oct. 1850 he was again, how- 
ever, sent upon the mission, being appointed 
to the charge of the catholic congregation of 
St. Peter s in the city of Gloucester. Under 
the then newly created hierarchy he was not 
long afterwards installed a canon of Clifton. 
As missionary rector at Gloucester he con- 
trived by his zealous exertions to build up 
an entirely new church and presbytery, the 
former 01 which was solemnly opened in 
March 1860. Calderbank died suddenly of 
heart disease on 24 June 1864. 



archbishops, bishops, and such ministers as 
he might choose, to direct the external policy 
of the kirk, a number of the ministers met 
and signed a protest against the decree. Pro- 
minent among them was Calderwood. This 
led to his being summoned to the royal pre- 
sence to give an account of his * mutinous 
and seditious' deed. A singular colloquy 
took place between the king and the minister. 
The king had great confidence in his powers 
of argument and condescended to argue with 
Calderwood. Though on his knees, Calder- 
wood replied to the king with great cool- 
ness and cleverness, bafiiing his royal op- 
ponent. The courtiers were shocked at his 
fearless style of reply, and some even of his^ 
own friends were tugging at him, to induce 
him to show more complaisance. Occasion- 
ally the king lost patience and scolded him 
as * a false puritan and * a very knave.' The 
matter ended in Calderwood being deprived 
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I of liis rliurge, contiiied first. In tlie prisoQ 
I <if St. Andrews and then of Edinburgh, and 
I fiiiallv ordered to leave the country. 

Calderwood betook himself to Holland, 

where Ik- renmined till the death of Jamex 

n 162'). Here be had a severe attack of 

' illness, flud a rumour of his death mas pub- 

I liebed along with a pretended ' 



Junes tiio ^^H 

to have ^^ 



I 



I the ' uniformity of the kirk." A very sub- 
I etftntial proof was given that Calderwood 
I was alive and In full vigour by the publi- 
I cation of n work entitled ' Allare Llamo- 
I ccenoin,' wlucb, though appearing under the 
I aaagrani of ' Edwardua DidocIaTius,' wa« at 
1 once recc«niBed as I he iiroductioo of Caldtn- 
J wood. 'It was,' Bays Air. Thomson, in hia 
I life of Calderwood, prefixed to the Wodrow 
I Society's edition ofliiB history, 'the great 
I atorehouse from which the pri!latic argu- 
ere subverted, and conversions to 
presbytcrianism eflected during the period of 
the second Scottish reformation. . . . It will 
I only be trom a correct translation of the 
I "Altare Damascenum "that the public can 
derive u full idea of the eloquence, learning, 
I and acute dialectic power ot its author.' 

After Calderwood's rot urn in 1025 to 
Scotland fram Holland, he remained for 
eome time without a charge. Powerful as 
It conlrovereiBlist, bo does not seem to have 
been either attractive as a speaker or of 
winning manner. It was not till 1640 that 
he obtained the charge of Pencailland in 
Etlst Lothian. He was employed, along with 
David Dickson and Alexander Henderson, in 
the drawing up of the ' llirectory lor Public 
Worship,' which continued to be the recog- 
niaed document for reentaling the service in 
the church of SeollouJ. But the great work 
of Calderwood was the compilation of his 
'History of the Kirk of Scotland.' When 
lie had reucUed his aeveuty-third year, the 
general assembly, for the purpose of ena- 
bling him Ui penect his work, granted him 
an ■nnual pension of eight hundred pounds 
Beott. The history which he comi)iled was 
thrown into three difiereut forms. The first 
aad largest exiendod to 3,136 pages; less 
tbtw a naif of this work is now among the 
auuUBcrlpts of the British Museum. The 
second was a digest of the first, ' in belter 
order and wanting nothing of the substance;' 
thia was published by the Wodrow Society 
in Svols. 8vo, 1S42-9. The third, another 
abbreviation, was first published in a folio 
volume In 1(17(1, twenty-eight years after his 
^atb. Though little attractive in a literary 
Mnae, Calderwood's history is the great quarry 
for information on the ecclesiastical history (if 
Scotland ' beginning at Mr. Patrick Hamil- 



ton, ondendlng with the death of James the 
Sixth.' 

Calderwood does not appear ever to have 
been married. His papers were bequeathed 
to a brother's family, a member of whicli, 
Sir William Calderwood of Pollon (a judge 
in the supreme courts, under the title of 
Lord Folton), presented the manuscript* 
of his history to the British Museum on i 
20 .Ian. 1766. Other collections of papers | 
were given to Wodrow, in whose possession 
they were at the time of his death ; these 
papers were purchased by the Facidty of 
Advocates in 1792. 

The following list of Calderwood's pub- 
lished writings is extracted from the life 
Erefixed to the Wodrow Society'* edition of 
is history, having been inserted there ' from 
the appendix to the Life of Henderson in 
the miscellaneous writings of Dr. McCrie:' 

I. 'Perth Aseembly,' 1619. 2, ' Parasy- 
nogma Perthense,' 1620. 3. ' Defence of 
our Arguments against kneeling in the act of 
receiving the sacramental elements of bread 
and wine, impiiffued by Mr. Micbelaone,' 
1620. 4. ' A DiMpgue betwixt CosmophiluB 
and ThHopUilus Tuient the urging of new 
Ceremonies upon the Kirk of Scotland,' 1630. 
5, 'The Spe«cli of the Eirk of Scotland to hev 
beloved children,' 1620. 6. 'The Solution 
of Dr, ResoIutuB, bis liesolutions.' 7. 'The 
Altar of Damascus,' 1621. 8. ' The Course 
of Conformitie,' 1622. 9. 'Altare Damasce- 
num: seu Ecclesiffi AnKlicanie Politin,' 1633 
(the Latin work Is much fuller than the Eng- 
fish). 10. ■ A Reply to Dr. Morton's jjenenil 
Defence of Three T*ocent Ceremonies,' 1633, 

II. 'A K*ply to Dr. Morton's particular 
Defence of Three Nocent Ceremonies,' 1623. 
13. 'An Exhortation of the particular Elrks 
of Christ in Scotland to their sister Kirk in 
Edinburgh,' 1624, 13. 'An Epistle of a 
Christian Brother,' 1624. 14. ' A Dispute 
upon Communicating at our confused Com- 
munions,' 1624. 15. ' The Pastor and the 
PreUte," 1628. 16. ' A He-examination of 
the Five Articles enacted at Perth,' 1636. 

17. ' The Re-examination abridged,' 1636. 

18. 'An Answer to Mr. J. Forbes of Corea, 
his Peaceable Warning,' 1638. 

[Life of David Calderwood, by Rev. Thomaa 
Thomson, F..S.A. Scot., in Wodrow edition oThk 
History, 1849; Preface lo vol. viii. of Hirtoi^, 
with gi!nealDgic&] tableniut noticeaof the family 
of ColderwoMl, hy David Laiag. 1S49; Letters 
and JoumaU of Hubert Baillie. A.M., oditad by 
David Lai ng, 1812; CorrespoodBnce oflhe Bev. 
Robert Wodrow, 1843 ; (jrabb's Eceleeiasti- 
col HlBtoiy of SKitland, toIb. ii. and iii. 1861; 
Walker's t*oottish Theology nnci Thtologiana, 
1872. Walker says of the AltareDainaaceaum: 
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•The Bible, the FatherB,thcCBiioni»t«,8roe(inaIly 
at hi» cmnmiLnd. It dotia our charoli no credit that 
the Allure hsB aever been tranalutcd. It Msms 
to hnce been mora in nqoeiA uut of HcDtlnnd thun 
in it. ■ . ■ Among tho Dutch ilivinea he was trer 
■ ■ 3 Csldarwood.'] W. G. B. 



CALDERWOOD, MARGARET (1715- 
1774), diariat, was a daughter of Sir James 
St«uart of ColtneM, bart., and aomelime 
BOlicitor-Knera! for Scotland, She married 
iu 17a> ThomaB Calderwood of I'olton, near 
Edinburgh. HprsislerAgnea became the wife 
of Henry DaTid, tenth earl of Buchan, and 
the mother of Jlenry Erskuie, lord advocate, 
and of Thomas Erskine, the chancellor. Her 
brother, Sir James Steuart, was implicated 
to BOmc extent in the rebellion of 1745, and 
waa compelled to reside abroad, and it was 
with a view to affording him t>ome comfort in 
his eiile that Mrs. Calderwood joined him at 
Brussels in the year I75ti. From the day of 
her departure from home ahe kept a careful 
journal and was in constant correspondence 
with her Scottish friends. The substance of 
both letters and journals wus woven by hi 
self into a continuous narrative and widely 
circulated among her acquaintance; but it 
remained in manuacript until the year 1842, 



thelilleoftlie'ColtnessColh-clionB.' InlSM 
Colonel Fereusson re-edited the letters and 
jouraals, and they have thus become known 
to a larger circle. Mrs. Calderwixwl was a 
keen observer of men and things, and her 
remarks are shrewd and pointed, while her 
writinRrs have additional value as preserving 
tho 'Scottish words and idioms prevalent in 
her lime in educateil society. She herself 
■cenis to have been a poor lin™ist, but it 
would appear that she had studied mathe- 
matics under Professor Maclaurin, the friend 
of Newton, and she certainly exhibited much 
financial ability in the manageoient of the 
family estates. Evidence of this skill is to 
be found in the fad that in eight years she 
largely increased their rental by judicious 
outlays, and the journal of her ' factorship,' 
presented to the farmers with a view to en- 
couraging their enterprise, has not yet lost 
its value. Less successful was her attempt 
at novel writing, and it would appear that 
lier reputation has not suffered by 'The Ad- 
Tentures of Fanny Roberts' remaining still 
uniirintiHl. Mrs. Calderwood died in 1774, 
eiglit months after the death of her husband, 
liaring had two sons and one daughter, and 
in the issue of the last the estate of Polton 

[Letters and Journals of Mrs. Calderwood of 



Pallon. odited by Lieat.-cot. Alexander Fergns- 
BOQ, Edinburgh, 18St. 8ro ; Coltn«B Collectioiu, 
Mailland Club Publications, 1842, 4to.] 

C. J. K. 

CALDERWOOD, Sib WILLLiM, Lobd 
Polios (l6t!0P-1738), lord of session, was 
the son of Alexander Calderwood, baillie of 
Dalkeith, and won admitted advocate at th» 
ScottUh bar in July 1687. After the revo- 
lution he was made deputy-sheriff of the 
county of Edinburgh, and some time before 
1707roceived the honour of knighthood. He 
was appointed to succeed Sir William Ad' 
struther of Anstruther as an ordinary lord 
in 1711, under the title of Lord Polton. He 
was at the same time nominated a lord of 
justiciary. He died on 7 Aug. 1733, in his 
seventy-third year. 

[Haig and Brunton's Senators of the Collegs 
of Justice, p. 492.J T, F. H. 

CALDWALL, JAMES (6. 1739), de- 
signer and engraver, born inljondoo in 1739, 
was a pupil of Sherwin. He was b good 
draughtsman and engraved brilliantly in 
line, using the etching needle lai^ly. He is 
chiefly known bvhis portraits, wblcb include 
Sir HeniTUxenden,bart., Catharine, countess 
of Suffolk, Sir John Glynne,Sir Rog^r Curtis, 
Admiral Keppel, John Gillies, LLT)., David 
Hume, and Mrs. Siddone (and her son) in 
ihe tragedy of 'Isabella,' after W.Hamilton, 
1783, ^e engraved the figures in ' The Ln- 
mortality of Garrick,' after (t. Carter, 1783 
(landscniie engraved byS, Smith), and 'The 
Fete Champetre given by the Earl of Derby 
at the Uuks,' after R. .\dams, and ' The Camp 
at Coxheath,' ofter W. Hamilton. He also 
engraved for Cook's' \'oyigea' andBoydell's 
' Shakespeare.' He exhibited one work at 
the Society of Artists and twenty-nine at 
the Free Society from 1TU8 to 1780. The 
last date 0|i his engravings is 1763, but he 
BurvivedbJs brother, John Caldwall, a minia- 
ture-painter of reputation, who was bom in 
Scotland and died there in 1819. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists, 187»; Bryan's 
Diet, of Painters (Grayes) ; Qtaviaa Diet, of 
Artists.] C. M. 

CALDWALL, RICILARD, M.D.(!fi05?- 

1584), phvsician, was bom in Stafl'ordshire 
about I.'ido ( Ta/.le» of Surfferif). He was 
educated at Brosenose, graduated as HA. in 
mm (Wood, J^'ajtd" (Bliss), i, 06), and became 
a fellow, but after\^'ards moved to Christ 
Church and thence graduated M.D. at Oxford 
in I5r)4. He was admitted a fellow of the 
College of Physicians in lo.')9, was made a 
censor the same day, and was elected presi- 
dent in 1670, With Lord Liunley he founded 
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» surgvrj lecture in the oollece. In l!>7i he 
was intinu, and-waa excused from attendance 
kt its meetings by the college. He wrote 
»eTenl workd, but only one was published, 
Knd that after his dentil, by E. Caldwoll. 
It ie ft tntuktinn of some ' Tables of Surgerie, 
bv Homtius Moras, a Flurentine phTsician.' 
Cttldwall died in I5«4 and waa buried in St. 
Benel'e, Paid's Wbarr. t'amden d&^cribes hta 
tomb, which Beeuis tu have been an elabo- 
rate work in the later renalsMOCe style, with 
m&ny ponela and borders, and adorned with 
BUTEical iostnunents and other appropriate 
devicM. 



Cuuden'a Annals, 1S27.] 

CALDWELL, SiB ALEXANDER 
(1765-1839). general, a jounger son of Cap- 
tain Alexander Caldwell, fifth and youngest 
HO of Sir Jolin Caldwell, second baronet, of 
Castle Caldn-elt, county Fermanagh, was bora 
in ]76fi. He was nominated a cadet in the 
Bengal artillery in 1702, and on 3 April 1783, 
•iter a year's study at Woolwich, was ap- 
pointed lieutenant fire-worke-r, and soon after 
vriTedal Calcutta. After aome garrison duty 
there ha was ordered to Dacca in 1 787 in com- 
auutd of n brigade of four (i-jiounders, but was 
■ent home on sick leave in 1789. He again 
■tndied at Woolwich, and after bebg promoted 
■ lientenent on 36Xov. ITBOretumed to India 
In 17t)2be was made commnndant 
of the artillery at Miduupore : in tlie follow- 
ing year he was present at the reduction of 
Ponoicherry; from I7iM to 17ati he cnm- 
manded the artillnry at Dinapore and Cawn- 
pore, and on 7 Jan. 179tS he was promoted 
lUptsin. In 1T9B he was nominated toeom- 
Itnand Iheartillery of the force, which, under ' 

immand of 'Colonel Ilvndman and the 

«Uperijit«ndenc8 of John Malcolm, conquered | 

KIM disbanded the nowerfiil army trained for 

the aerrice of the S'izam by M. Itavmond. 

After this service he proceeded with the 

^'inun'a contingent, which was placed under 

the oonunand of Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 

to take uart in the last Mysore war. He 

eommandt^d the six gum posted on the left 

•ttliebattleof Mala velly, and also the battery 

«f artillery which supported Colonel Wel- 

■" -' -"■ in his unsucceBiTuI attack on the great 

ipe' during the aic^ of Seringnpatam. 

fcr the fall of Seringapatam Caldwell com- 

Uided the artillery and acted as field en- 

iverwith the force detached under Colonel 

iwaet to take the forts of Gooty and Gur- 

rumcondab, and porticulorly distinguished 

hins^lf *t the bead of the stortning partv 

gvUcb took the 'pettah' or inner fort of 



Gouty. He acted in the same double capacity 
witii the force under Colonel Desae which 
took Cuptal. where ho was wounded lu the 
shoulder, and received by a special resolution J 
of Generol Eairia the allowances of botfc 
cummiuiding ofticer of artillery and of fieUE 
engineer for bis serrices in thesu two exp 
ditions. InlBOOhHreceivedthaSeringupotii 
medal and returned to Calcutta, and frotOil 
18U2to 1806 acted as aide-de-camp to Majors, 
general George Green there, and was emplo; * 
— instructing the cadets for the Bengal ar 

" ii«»i. (• 
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their arrival from Englan 



longer permitted to reoeivtti 
their professional wlucation at Woolwich.vB 
In 1806 Caldwell came to England o " 
leave; in 1807 was promoted major, i 

1810 returned to Calcutta. In February 

181 1 he was ajipoinled to command the ar- 
tillery, consisting of detachments from the 
lioyal, Bengal, and Madras artillery, which 
accompuniedtheexpedition under Sir Samuel 
Aucluuuty to Java, and was very instru- 
mental in the reduction of Batavia. He was 
then prostrated with fever, hut nevertheless 
insisted on reporting himself well, and was 
present at tlie oattleond the etorminguf the 
lines of Cornelia on 26 Aup., when his ser- 
A'ices were specially noticed in General Auch- 
niuty'a deetiatch (Stdbbs, Hutory iff the 
Mengal Arhllery, p. 1 19j. He was rewarded 
with Che Java medal, and was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel on 1 March 1812. In July 

1812 he commanded the artillery at Agra in 
the operations against Zeman SLah-andwas 
thanked in general ordera for his conduct. 
In 1816 he again came to England on sick 
leave, and on 3 Feb. 1817 was nominated A J 
C.B. In 1819 he returned to India for tha \ 
last time, and in 1821 succeeded to his oCFS 
reckonings, and retired from active service. F 
In 1829hewaspromotedoolonel,andinl637 1 
tnajor-general, and in the latter year he was I 
also mode aKC.It. In 1838, when the court I 
of directors was aaked to nominate three di»- \ 
tinguisbed officers of their army t< 
extra O.C.B.'a on the occasion of the corona- 1 
Cion of Queen Victoria, Caldwell waa one of I 
those selected. He died at his house in Upper f 
Berkeley Street o: 

[Stubbs's Historj of the li<.>ii|;iil ArtillTj; 
oliitiiuTf nutictH in Gpnl. Mag. nnd I'olbum'l 
United 8orvic« Mag, for I'obnisry 1840 1 

H,M. 8. 

CALDWELL, ANDREW, the elder 

(1733-1808), Irish barrister, son of Charles 
Caldwell, solicitor tu the cusIomj> at Dub- 
lin, was bom 19 Dec. 1733. After raiding 
about five years at the Temple, London, ha 1 
returned to Dublin, where he was admitted j 
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to the bar in 1760, but inheriting a sufficient admiral of the red, and transferred his flaf 

estate he made little effort to succeed in the to the Impregnable of 98 guns, still in Lora 

profession of law, devoting most of his time Howe's fleet, and took part in the action of 

to the cultivation of his literary and artistic the 1st of June, in which the Impregnable 

tastes. In 1770 he published, anonymously, had thirty-one men killed or wounded. Cald- 

' Observations on tne Public Building of well was, nevertheless, left unmentioned in 

Dublin,' and in 1804 printed for private the official despatches of Lord Howe {Naval 

circulation ' Accoimt of the extraordinary Chronicle^ xi. 8). In consequence the gold 

Escape of James Stewart, Esauire (commonly medal w^as withheld from him, as it was trom 

called Athenian Stewart), irom being put the other flag-officers and captains who had 

to death by some Turks, in whose company not been specially mentioned ; and though it 

he happened to be travelling/ He died on was very quickly understood that Howe had 

2 July 1808. committeda serious blunder, and that the ad- 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxviii. 746 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit] miralty had offered a poss insult to several 

T. F. H. deservmg officers, the mischief was done. Ck)l- 
lingwooa alone had it afterwards in his power 




1820), 

well, solicitor to the customs in Dublin, by t>n 4 J uly 

Elizabeth Hey^'ood, was bom in Liverpool vice-admiral of the blue, and in the follow- 

81 Jan. 1738-9. In 1754 he was entered at inR September was sent out to the Leeward 

the Royal Academy at Portsmouth, and in Islands, with his flag in the Majestic, to jom 



in her at the defeat of De la Clue's squa- however, he was superseded by Sir John 
dron in Lagos Bay, 18-19 Aug., and after- Laforey ; and as his rank fully entitled him 
wards in Se defeat of M. de Conflans in to the command, he was apparently led to 
Quiberon Bay, 20 Nov. From 1760 to 1762 suppose that the supersession was a con- 
he was a lieutenant of the Achilles ; and tinuation of the same insult which had 
after commanding the Martin sloop for three withheld the gold medal. He returned to 
years was in 1765 posted into the Milford England in the Blanche frigate, and neither 
frigate. He afterwards commanded the Rose, applied for nor accepted any further appomt- 
and from 1775 to 1779 the Emerald of ment. His advancement to the rank of 
32 guns on the North American station; on admiral, 14 Feb. 1799, came, as matter of 
25 Dec. he was appointed to the Hannibal of course, by seniority. His name was markedly 
50 guns, and in the beginning of 1781 was omitted from the honours conferred at the 
moved into the Agamemnon of 64 guns. ; end of the war, and, though the connection 
During the summer and autumn the Aga- isnot obvious, it was not till after the death of 
memnon was in the Channel fleet under Vice- , George III that, in May 1820, he received a 
admiral Darby, and was aftenvards one of the 1 tardy acknowledgment of injustice and wTong 
small squadron with Rear-admiral Kemnen- ; by being nominated an extra G.C.B. Cald- 
felt[q.v.]intheBayofBiscay,Decemberl/81. I well married (7 June 1784) Charlotte, 
After the affair of 12 Dec. the Agamemnon , daughter of Admiral Heniy Osbom, by whom 
was detached to pick up any stragglers of l»e had a son, Charles Andrew. He died at 
the scattered French convoy, and succeeded bis son's house, near Basingstoke, in No- 
in capturing five more of them. She re- 
turned in time to sail with Sir George Rod- 



vember 1820. 

[Naval Chronicle, vol. xi., \rith a portrait; 
ney for the West Indies, where she had a ChHrnock's Biog. Navalis, vi. 530 ; Ralfe's Nav. 
brilliant share in the action off Dominica, ' Biog. i. 384; Gent. Mug. 1820, vol. xc. pt ii. 
12 April 1782. She remained on the West , p. 565 ; Burke's Landed Gentry.] J. K. L. 

Indian and North American station till the 

peace, and was paid off in May 1783. In CALDWELL, HUME (1733-1762), 
1787 Caldwell commanded the Alcide for a ' colonel, third son of Sir John Caldwell, second 
short time, and for a few months during the baronet, of Castle Caldwell, county Ferma- 
Spanish armament of 1790 commanded the . nagh, was bom there in 1733. He entered the 
Berwick. On 1 Feb. 1793 he was promoted i Austrian army at an early age. While sta- 
to be rear-admiral of the white, andf towards ! tionedatPragueheaccidentallysetfire to the 



the close of the year hoisted his flag in the 
Cumberland of 74 guns, in the fleet under 
Lord Howe. In ApSril 1794 he became rear- 



furniture in his lodgings, and his landlord ap- 
plied to have his pay sequestrated to pay for 
the damage. The brothers of the Irish Fran- 
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o Uis aid 
i8 with which Caldwell's I'atlier Lad 

_ ._i» catholic neighboura ( Hbrkb, Perr- 

d Harenetxige, 1837, 'CiiUweU, baft.') 

11 served with honour throughout the 

1 rose to the rank of 

1, and received the cross of the order of 

ui TkeresB froDi the etopresa-queen for his 

ml conduct at the battle of DumeiAdil. 

Mteat exploit was at the sudden attack 

S fortress of Schweidniti, by General 

SepL 1T61, when he led the 

fitonners of the Garden Fort and carried it in 

ft quarter of an hour, forwhich he was speciallj 

mentioned in Loudon's despatches, lie died 

It the following rear at Scnweidnitx from a 

lived during a aorlie from the for- 

j», when it was being beeieged by Frederick 

le Great. Maria Theresa never ioi^t Cald- 

ell's tervicee : shecreafedhiaelder brother, 

a James Caldwell, bert., count of Milan in 

the iloly lloman Empire, end in 1766, when 

he WM passing through Vienna, she gave 

him a mognificentty enamelled gold box to 

!s«nt to bis mother, I he Duwaser Lady 

Idwdl. 

[Burke's Peersgo sod Barorotage for 1837, 
^Caldmll, bart, ;' Von Junkoes iitticte in the 
" " le deulBche Biographie.wbBrB he rofenf 
HiTtenfeld's Mil. Tberpsien-Orileii, i. S2, and 
tenfald's Oeiterreich. Convi'nalions-Lexikun. 
H. M. S. 

CALDWELL, JOIiS (1628-1079). [See 

_ CALENDAR, E*ei, of. [See Lmxe- 
noir, Jades,] 

CALENIUS, WALTER (rf. 1151), is 
1 by Bale to a i)erson whom 
srlier writers mention only as • Walter, 
jhdeaoonofOrford.' Thereisstrongreason I 
IT believing that the desiaiiation " Calenius ' i 
A coined by Bale himself, or at all event-s 
ivented in the sixteenth cen- 



1 Ptolemy and Antoninus 

\ Itoman atallon now known 

to have been at Silchester) was commonly 
underslond to be a Latin name for (.>\fora. 
Thus in Elyot'sLatin-Englisli dictionary (3rd 
edition by Cooper,1559)wefind theexplana- 
~^oii ' Calaui, a lowne in Englande called 
n Bale's own work (Script. 
I M^. Ilrit., Basle ed. 1557, pi. ii. p. 26) 
ere is an article on Oleous Calenus, an 
.Etruscan soolhaayer who is mentioned by 
Fliny, and who, Bale informs us, 'is said hy 
Mime to have migrated to Britain, and to 
liave given his name to the city of Cnlena, 




now callod Oxford.' Bale also ([Uoles from 1 
Gesner's ' Onomaaticon ' the Ktatement that 
' the Calena of Ptotemy is believed to hnva ] 
been the city which now beare the nan 
Oxford,' It seems therefore certain that I 
Bale's ' Gualterus Calenius' is nothing else | 
than a pseudo-classical renderiug of ' Waltvr I 
of Oxford.' Subsequently, however, Calend I 
was identified by Camden with Walliiigford, 1 
on the fancied ground that the Welsh quail ] 
Acti, 'old wall," was the et.vroon both of the | 
Roman and the modem name. Tills identi- 
fication ledBishopKennet 10 conjecture that , 
Waller ' Calenius ' was so called on account 
of his having been bom at Wallingford. Ken- 
net's conjecture obtained general currency ' 
from being adopted by Le Neve, and in many I 
modern books (e.jj. in the edition of Ilenty of 1 
Huntingdon published in the Rolls Her.) the 
archdeacon of Oxford is designated by the 
quite unwarranted appellation of ' Walter of 
Wallingford.' , 

Although the surname ' Calenius ' is, as 
we have seen, merely a modem figment, it 
may be convenient to retniii it for the soke 
of distinction, inasmuch as there were in 
the twelfth century two other orchdfacons 
of Oxford who bore the name of Walter — 
viz. Walter of CoulnnceE,Bpjioiiited in 1183, 
and Walter Map, appointed m 1196. Leland 
confounded the eutiject of this article with 
Walter Map, and although Bale correctly 
distingubhed between The two men, the 
fusion is still frequently met with. 

The most important fact which is known 
respecting Walter 'Calenius' is that ha 
brought over from Brittany the 'British' 
(i,e. either Breton or Welsh) book of whidi 
Geoftrey of Monmouth professed that his 
'History of the Kings of Britain' was a 
translation. Geoffrey speaks of the arch- 
deacon as > accomplished in the art of oratory 
and in foreign history ; ' and in the coun 
his work he intimates that in his accoui 
Arthur he bus supplemented the statements 
of his British author by information which 
hi 111 by Walter himself, 
mentions Walter, srch- 
hts list of the authorities 
bia ' Polychronicon.' 
quite possible that Higden may have had 
ai;cess to some genuti^e work of Walter which 
is now lost. On the other hand, there la - 
evidence that a recension of the ' ITistory of 
the Kings of Britain ' was in circulation, in 
which Geoffrey's connection with the work 
was ignored, and in which Walter himself 
was alleged to have translated it intn the 
British longue. The Welsh versions of this 
history, presen'ed in two manuscripts in 
Ubrary of Jeeus College, Oxford, distinctly 
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assisn the authorship of their immediate 
Latin original to Walter instead of Geoffrey. 
Leland, however, drew from Iligden's state- 
ment the inference that Walter probably 
wrote a history of his own time ; and Bale 
expanded Leland's conjecture into the definite 
assertion that * Calenius' was the author of 
a continuation (* auctarium ') of Geoffrey's 
history and of a history of his own time, 
each in one book, besides a book of * Letters 
to his Friends,' and ' many other works.' It 
may be suspected that in this case, as in 
many proved instances, Bale drew upon his, 
imagination for his facts. Henry 01 Hunt- 
ingdon, in his *Epistola ad Walterum de 
Oontemptu Mundi, speaks of Walter, arch- 
deacon of Oxford, as a distinguished rhetori- 
cian, and states that he was the successor of 
Alfred, who was one of the archdeacons 
appointed by llemigius, bishop of Lincoln. 
Tliis Walter is identical with the so-called 
Calenius. The Walter to whom the'Epistola' 
was addressed was formerly supposed to be 
the same person, but this is impossible, as 
Henry states that the friend to whom the 
letter was written died before it was finished, 
which was in 1 135, whereas Walter * Calenius' 
lived until 1151. 

Bishop Kennet's manuscript in the British 
Museum {Lansdowne, 9S6) states that Walter 
is mentioned as archdeacon of Oxford in 1104 
and 1111, but no references are given to the 
documents in which these dates occur. He sat 
as the king's justiciar at Peterborough in 1 125, 
together with Richard I^asset, and also at 
Winchester with Robert Bloet, bishop of 
Lincoln. The date of the last-mentioned 
assize is not given, but the fact that Faritius, 
abbot of Abingdon, appears before the court 
on this occasion shows that it was not later 
than 1 118. Walter was a witness to charters 
of Abingdon Monastery in 1115, and also to 
the foundation charter of Oseney Abbey in 
1 1 '29. On the foundation of Godstow Nunnery 
by Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, in 1138, 
Walter gave to it the tithes of his estate at 
Cudeslawe. He was a canon of the collegiate 
church of St. George within the castle at Ox- 
ford, and according to the Oseney Abbey 
chronicle he was successful in claiming for 
his own collegiate body the rights over the 
church of St. Mar>' Magdalene, the possession 
of which had been usurped by the prior of 
St. Frideswide's. This transaction, liowever, 
is somewhat obscure, as we read in the same 
chronicle that in 1151 the pope confirmed to 
the abbey of Oseney the possession of the 
church of St. George and its dependent chiu*ch 
of St. Mary Magdalene, wliich the prior of 
St. Frideswide's had claimed on the ground 
of an illegal grant made by Walter. Bishop 



Kennet states that the Oseney register (the 
manuscript of which has since been destroyed 
by fire) mentions Walter as still archdeacon in 
1151. As Robert Foliot was appointed arch- 
deacon of Oxford in 1151, it is probable that 
Walter died in that year. 

The statement of Bale that W^alter was a 
Welshman is probably a mere inference from 
the interest which he took in British anti* 
quities. 

[Leland's Comm. de Scriptoribus, p. 187 ; 
Bale's Script. 111. Maj. Brit. (ed. Basle, 1557), 
p. 180 ; Geoflrey of Monmoath, i. 1, xi. 1 , xii. 20 ; 
Chron. Men. Abingdon (Stevenson), i. 62, 63 ; 
MS. Lansdowne, 935, ff. 49, 60 ; Henry of Hnnt- 
ingdon (ed. Arnold), p. 304 ; Aonales Monastici 
(Luard), i. 218; Higden's Polychronicon, i. 2; 
Bugdale's Monasticon (Ellis), iv. 362 ; Ward** 
Cat. Romances in Brit. Mus. i. 218.] H. B. 

CALETO or CAUX, JOHN db (rf. 12C3), 
treasurer of England, was probably a native 
of the Pays de Caux. By Matthew Paria 
he is called John of Caen (Johannes de Ca- 
damo), and other writers give his cognomen 
in the various forms De Calceto, De Cauz, 
De Cauazy De Cans, and De Chauce. The 
Peterborough chronicler, Walter of WTiittle- 
sea, who wrote in the fourteenth century, 
states that he was bom in Normandy, of a 
noble family, beiag related to Eleanor of 
Provence, the queen of Henry III, and en- 
tered the monastic life when a child seven 
years of age. Coming over to England at 
an early age, he became a monk of the mo- 
nastery of St. Swithhun, Winchester, of 
wliich he was chosen prior in 1247. In 1249 
William Ilotot, abbot of Peterborough, had 
been accused by his monks to the bishop 
of Lincoln (Robert Grosseteste) of enriching 
his relatives at the expense of the church. 
The bishop threatened William with deposi- 
tion, but he anticipated the sentence by a 
professedly voluntary resignation. It was 
reported to Heniy ill that the real motive 
of the hostility of the monks to William was 
that he was favourable to the roval cause. 
The king was very angrj^ and ordered the 
monks to elect John de Caleto as Hotot's 
successor. This they did, although Matthew 
Paris intimates that the new abbot was un- 
welcome to them both on the ground of being 
a Norman and on that of belonging to an- 
other religious house. The royal assent to 
the election of John de Caleto was signified 
15 Jan. 1250 (Duodale, Monasticon^ Ellis, 
i. 350, wliere * Lansd. MS. 1080, fol. 212 V w 
quoted as the authority ; the reference, how- 
ever, is wrong). His administration of the 
abbey was zealous and wise, and he seems 
soon to have succeeded in overcoming hi» 



Vpopularitf n'^ith the monks, Ua» of hU 
as wiw to invita liis predweseor to take up 
is naidence olOxney, close lo Pelprbocouyh, 
" ', to assign to him during liis life tlie por- 
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i lU to appoint tliv heaJs of Bene- 
e houses— greatly, as Matthew Paris 
oins, to the detriment of the wealth of 
le order — to act as itinerant justices. The 
I of Peterborough was nominated to 
t ofSc« in 1254, and from that year to 
un aereral limes at the 
f the list of justices at Buckingham, 
', Lincoln, and Bedford. In V2m, uc- 
g to most of the authorities (althouf^h 
icle of ITiomas Wykes plat-eB this 
Q 1268), he was appoiiit'.'d the king's 
treuurer, retaining, however, his nifice as 
abbot of Peterborough. UiEsetularoniiilov- 
ments rendered it necessary fcir him to be 
freqneDtly absent tronx the monastery, but 
Wslter of Whittlestta states that he exer- 
cised Bt.rict control over lis management, so 
tlint the int«rest4 of the house did not suffer. 
He built the infirmary of the abbey, and 
^'""ewnted a great bell to the church, bearing 
e inscription ' Ion de Ciiu.x Abbas Oawaldo 
mtulit hoc vas.' Among many other bene- 
kcttims to the abbey he gave fire books, 
■* titles of which are ennmenited by Gun- 
1* from an old manuscripl.' Bishop Patrick 
ideaTouts topcDTe that John deCnleto was 
I author of the earlier portion of the 
n Angliffi '(OiHoB ..tfS. Claud. A. 
i) printed in Sjinrke'a ■ Hist<.)riie Anglicante 
crijilonaa rarii.' The manuscript has on 
Ji first pace n note ascribing its authorship 
p John, abbot of Peterborough; the hand- 
"Siting of this entry Is, however, only of the 
~mteen(h oenlurj, and there is nothing to 
t ftom what source the statement was 
Hired. Tlie chronicle cannot in its present 
n have been written bv John de Caleto, ' 
I it quotes Murtinus Polonus, whose work 
'U nut published until after John's death. ' 
c died on D March 12fl2-3; according to 
tr of Whiltlrsea at his own house in 
London, hnt tlie Dunstaple annals say that | 
bis death occurred at ' Lsnde,' which, if the 
reading be correct .probably lueans Laiind in 
~~' eifieslershire. ITis body was brought to 
Jrterboroiieh, and buried before the alfnr 
f^8t, Andrew. lie was succeeded in the 
S of treasurer of England by Kicholos, i 
llideacon of Ely. I 

"Matt. Paris, Clirunien Mnjorn. nl, Luard. 
i, M. *B6 ; Waller de WhyUtwie in Sparka, 
■ ■ ;. Scripl. p. 182; Annnles MouMtioi , 



(Luruti). i. 140, ii. 91. HS. 100, iii. 1S2 
220. iv. 98, 120; ExcprplB o Hot. Fin. i 
ass. 2m ; GuDtoD't Ui«i. of the Church nt Petui^ 
borough, 3i, 300, and the Prefaee bj Bishop 
Patrick ; Du(^lale's Mouoslieon (Ellis), i. 3dB ; 
Fuss's JuaeM of Kngland. ii. 285.] H. B. ' 

CALEY, JOIIN(rf.l834),autiquBry,wiia ' 
the eldest son of John Caley, a grocer in 
Bishopsgate Street. London ( Grai/'t Jna Ad- 
murioii Iteiptter ; Kent's London Direetoiy). 
At an early age he devoted himself to anti- 
quarian pursuits, and busied himself about 
old books, catalogues, and manuscripts. In. 
this way he made the acquaintance of the 
well-known Thomas Astle [u. v.], by whose 
inHuence he was placed in the KtKwrd Office 
intheTower. Here he quickly became known 
aa a skilful decipherer of ancient records, and 
his promotion was rapid. In 178" he received 
from Lord William Bentinek, as clerk of the 
pipe, the keepership of the records in the Aug- 
mentation Office, in place of Mr. H. Brookar, 
deceased(ffeii(.j>f"y. vol. Ivii.pt. ii. p. 11^); 
and in 1818, on the death of the Kight Hon. 
George Rose, he was appointed keeper of the 
recoras in the ancient treasury al Westmin- 
ster, formerly the chapter-house of the abbey 
(lA. vol. buuviii. pt. 1. p. ■%?). Meanwhile 
he had entered himself at Gray's Inn, on 
II Jan. lT8ti,but neverprocecded to the bar. 
When the first record commissioji was nomi- 
nated in 1801, Caley was appointpd secretorv, 
an office w^faich he continued to hold until 
tlie dissolution of the cotumissian in March 
IttSI. A special office, tlini of sub-commis- 
aioner, to superintend the arranging, repwr- 
ing, and binding of records, was ^rthwith. 
created for him, and for discharging thia 
duty he was rewarded with a salary of 500/. 
a year, besides retaining his two lucrative 
keeperships. To Caley's influence were at- 
tributed man^ of the scandals which brought 
the commission into such ill repute. Every- 
thing appears to have been left to his discre- 
tion, and he did not fail to profit by such 
eaey compliance. We have, too, the testimony 
of Sir Henry Cole, Mr. Ulingwotth, and. 
others, that owing to Caley's systematic 
neglect of duty the arrangiiig and binding 
of the records were executed in a most dis- 
graceful manner, the lettering and dates 



almost every i 
removed the seals from a great num- 
ber of conventual least's, cartic antiqura, 
and Scotch records, many of which were of 
elaborate and beautiful workmanship, usten- 
ibly for arranging the documents ui vulumea, 
"of eopyi; 
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the more valuable national archives entrusted 
to his keeping. 

As a sub-commissioner Caley became a 
joint-editor in no less than fourteen of the 
works undertaken by the commission. lie 
also printed, at the request of Dr. Burgess, 
the then bishop of the diocese, a few copies 
of the * Ecclesiastical Sur\'ey of the Posses- 
sions, &c., of the Bishop of St. David's,* 8vo, 
privately printed, 1812 (Notes and Queries, 
Ist ser. viii. 104, 2nd ser. xi. 233-4). The 
following year, 1813, he engaged, in con- 
junction with Dr. Bandinel and Sir Henrv 
Ellis, to prepare a new edition of Dugdale s 
* Monasticon,' which extended to six volumes, i 
the first of which appeared in 1817, the 
last in 1830. To this undertaking, how- 
ever, he did little else than furnish docu- 
ments (Nichols, Illustr. of Literature, viii. 
xxxviii). Caley was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in March 1786, and 
to the eighth volume of the * Archseologia ' 
(pp. 389-406) he contributed a memoir of 
great interest and research, * On the Origin 
of the Jews in England.* His other con- 
tributions were : in 1789 an extract from a 
manuscript in the Augmentation Oflfice re- 
lative to a wardrobe account of Henry VIII 
(ix. 243-52); in 1790 a valuation (temp. 
Henry VIII) of the shrine called Corpus 
Christi Shrine at York (x. 469-71) ; and in 
1791 the hiffhly curious * Survey of the 
Manor of Vvymbledon, alias Wimbleton,* 
taken by the parliamentary commissioners 
in November 1649 (x. 399-448). He was 
also a fellow of the Royal and Liimean 
Societies, and a member of the Society of 
Arts. 

Caley died at his house in Exmoiith Street, 
Spa Fields, on 28 April 1834, aged 71. His 
library, rich in topography and collections of 
reports and searches made by him as a legal 
antiquary during a period of fifty years, was 
sold by Evans in the following July. Several 
of his manuscripts were acquired by the British 
Museum {Index to Cat. of Additions to Ma- 
nuscripts in Brit, Mus,, 1841-5, 1854-75, 
1876-81). 

Applicants for historical documents had to 
apply at Caley*s private house, whither they 
w^ere brought in bags by his footman. The 
wrong document might often be brought, 
and a search which would now occupy two 
days, free of cost, would then be prolonged 
through as many weeks, while the scale of 
payment depended entirely upon the pleasure 
of the already highly paid official. From 
the ofiices, described at the time as * dirty and 
dark,' the public was rigidly excluded ; the 
contents were kept in a state of the utmost 
disorder, the only clue to them being the 



indexes in Caley's possession at his private 
house. No access whatever was allowed to 
the indexes, nor indeed to any records except 
those sent for to Spa Fields for the purposes 
of inspection. 

[Gent. Mag. (1834), ii. 320-1 ; Commons' Re- 
port on Record CommissioD, 1836; Pamphlets 
on Record Commission in Brit. Mas.] G. G. 

CALFHILL, JAMES a530?-1670), 
bishop-elect of Worcester (called also CaI/- 
field), was a native of Edinburgh (Stktpb, 
Grindal, p. 54), or of Shropshire, according 
to various accounts. He was educated at 
Eton, entered King's CoUe^, Cambridge, in 
1545, and in 1548 was appointed a student of 
the new foundation of Cnrist Church, Oxford. 
He was B.A. 1549, M.A. 1552, B.D. 1561, 
and D.D. 1565-6. During Mary's reign he 
published some Latin verses in reply to some 
composed by Bishop White of Lincoln, in 
honour of the queen's marriage. He was 
ordained deacon on 14 Jan. 1558-9, and in 
the same month instituted to the rectory of 
West Horsley, Surrey. He took priest's 
orders on 9 June 1560, and became canon of 
Christ Church on 5 July following. Li May 
1562 he became rector of St. Andrew Ward- 
robe, London, and was proctor both for the 
clergy of London and the chapter of Oxford 
in the convocation of 1563, where he be- 
longed to the more advanced protestant party. 
On 14 Dec. 1502 he was presented by the 
queen to the penitent iarj'ship of St. Faul's 
and the annexed prebend of St. Pancras. On 
18 Feb. 1563-4 he was appointed Lady Mar- 
garet professor of divinity at Oxford. On 
4 May 1565 he was collated to the deanery 
of Booking, Essex, by Archbishop Parker, 
and on 16 July became archdeacon of Col- 
chester. He applied unsuccessfully to secre- 
tary Cecil for the provostship of Kind's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1569. In 1570 he was 
nominated to the bishopric of Worcester, 
vacant by the translation of Edwin Sandys 
to London, but died in August at Booking 
before consecration. lie left u widow, to whom 
administration of his effects was granted on 
21 Aug. 1570. 

Calmill is said to have been a cousin of 
Tobie Matthew, afterwards archbishop of 
York, whom he persuaded to take orders 
(Strype). He appears to have been an ele- 
^nt scholar, a forcible preacher, and a staunch 
Calvinist. A friend of Foxe praises an elo- 
quent sermon preached by him at St. Paul's 
Cross in January 1560-1, bewailing the bon- 
dage of Oxfora to the * papistical yoke.' 
Walter Haddon complained to Archbishop 
Parker in July 1564 of a very offensive ser- 
mon preached by him before the queen, and 
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preucbed two serraonB «t Bristol 
udeffDceolCalvin.ftguinst RichanlCbeTiie; 
/fl, v.], bisliop of Gloucester, who tUeii be!d 
Ifristol in rnmrn^ni^an). The bishop compUms 
^^t Cttlfhill would not gup witb him atter- 
IliB chief work was nn ' Answer to 



betk upon hearing that she hnd retained tbe 

'aherchapel. MartiHll n<plied, andwas 

d by William Fulke). 1566. It wm 

dil«d tor the Parker Swietv by the Rev. 

iieh«rd Gibbings in l&W. lie also wrote: 

En. 'Querela Oxoniensis academiio ad Canta- 

'»m'(«Latinpoemon the death of Henry 

1 Cbarlcs Brandon), 1662. 2. ' Hiatoria 

leexhumatione Catlierime nuper uxoris Pet. 

tfartyris' (included in a Tolume of pieces 

ftlatmg lo Martin Biicer, edited by Conrade 

Etubert in 1563). It includes two Latin 

DS and two Bpigrama by C'alfhiU on tbe 

B occasion. Calfhitl superintended the 

lerment of Catliariue Bucer's remains at 

Christ Church (FoXE, Acts and Man. viii. 

IS97). 3. ' Poemata varia.' He left in manu- 

"--Tipt « 'concio' on occasion nf his B.D. de- 

ree, now in the librair of Corpus Ohristi 

Allege, Oxford, and 'Sapientiie Solomonis 

(ber canniDe redditiis,' dedicated to Queen 

Blicabelh, 15 May 1559, now in the Britiah 

iHiueum {Royal MSS. 3 D ii.) 

[Wund's Atheoie Oion. (Bligs) i. 378 : BioR. 

■int, (Kippia) ; Cooper's Athene Cnntal). i. 2efi ; 

^ NsTs's Fasti, ii. 342, 424. die, iii. 65, SIS ; 

KKewicoiirt's Repertoriurn. i. 93. 196, 272, ii. 09^ 

-' ■■[ Ames, pp. 925, 1619; Parltor Corre- 

a, p. 318 ; Cole MSS. xii. ISI, liv. 96 : 

line nnd Bray's Surrey, iii. 44 ; Niphols'ii 

r. EIi«. (1833). i, 230, 243; Strype'a An-' 

I. i. 202. Sn3, 493. pt. it. 309 ; Slate Papers. | 

|2)om. (1547-801, pp. Iffi, 242, 278; Boise's 

Bogistcj, p, 218,] 

CALHOUN, PATRIfK (1727-1796), 
American SL-Iller, was l>nm in Ireland in 
_ 1727. His father emiffrated in 1733 to Penn- 
^Ivuiia, wid i<iveral years afterwards to the 
eaiam part of Viiyinia. When that settle- 
ant, aiter the defeat of Braddock, was 
fitoVen np by the Indiana, the family re- 
■iDored to Long Cane, Abbi'ville, in the iu- 
■terioT of South Caroline, on the confines of 
■the Cherokee Indians, In the war of 1760 
Fbilf Iff the settlement was destroyed, and 
the remnant retired to the older settlpments, 
on the conclusion of peace in 1763 Cal- 
I and others returned. Calhoun was 
■d to the command of a body of 
for the defence of the frontiers, in 
Lw^uch he displayed great intrepidity and 
' 'U. He was tiie firet member of the pro- 
ciol legislature elected from the upper 




iM>unty of the state, and waa afterwards- I 
elected to tbe stale legislature, of which, ' 
with the intermission of a single 
remained a member till his death. In tha 
revolutionary war he took an active part on 
llie patriot side, He died in 179(1. By his 
wife, a Miss Caldwell, of Charlotte county, 
Va., he had aereral children, one of whom, 
John Caldwell Calhoun, became vice-presi- 1 
dent of the United States, i 

[Allun's Anieriean Biogrnphici\! Dictionary; 
Von Hoist's Life of John C. Calhoon (1882).! 

T. P. r 

CALKIN, JAMES (1786-1862), organist ' 
and composer, was liorn in London in 1786. 
Ue studied under Thomas Lyon and Dr. 
Crotch, and was one of the earbost members 
and directors of the Philharmonic Society. 
On the consecration of the Regent Square 
Church, Gray's Inn Road, Calkin was ap- 
polnt«d OTTTsnist, a post he held for thirty 
years. In 1846 his madrigal,' Wlien Cldon» 
weeps,' gained a priie froro the West«m 
Madrigal Society. His long, uneventfiil life 
was almost entirely devoted to teaching, in 
which be acnuired considerable reputation 
B.g a successful master. His compositions 
include an overture and symphony for or- 
chestra, string quartets, and a large quantity 
af pianoforte music. Calkin died at 12 Oakley 
Square, Camden Town, in 1862. 

paformation from Mr. J B. Calkiti; Baptie's 
Haadlxxik of Munical Biogcuphy; Musicid Di- 
rectory.] W. B. S, 

CALL, Sm_ JOHN (1732-1801), first 
baronet, of Whiteford, Cornwall, Indian mili- 
tary engineer, was descended from an old 
family which, it is said, once owned consider- 
able property in Devon and Cornwall. Hia 
father, John Call of Launcells, Cornwall, was 
in respectable but not affluent circumstances. 
Young Call was bom at Fenny Park, near 
Tiverton, in 1732. It is believed that he was 
educated at Blundell's school in that town. 
When about seventeen he was recommended 
to the notice of Benjamin Robins, the cele- 
brated mathematician, who at that time re- 
ceived the appointmisnt of chief-engineer and 
captain-general of artillery in the East IniUa 
Company's settlements. Robins Uft England 
in 1749, and arrived at Fort WaUam in Jnly 
1750, bringii^ with him eight young writers, 
one of whom was Call, who acted as his secre- 
tary. Robins hai-ing died in July 1751, and 
war having commenced with the powers on 
the coast of Coromandel, Call, who was ap- 
pointed a writer on the Madras establishment 
that year (Prinsep. Mndnu. eiv), was em- 
ployed in the capacity of engineer to carry on 
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the erection of the defensive works at Fort St. 
David. In the bef^nning of 1752 he accom- 
panied Captain (afterwards Lord) Clive on an 
expedition against the French, who had pos- 
sessed themselves of the province of Arcot, 
and were plundering up to the very gates of 
Madra.s. After the great successes achieved 
bv Clive, the armv marched back to Fort St. 
David, where Call received the appointment 
of engineer-in-chief before he had attained 
his twentieth year. He retained that situa- 
tion until 1757, when he was appointed chief- 
engineer at Madras, and soon after of all the 
Coromandel coast. He was chief-engineer 
at the reduction of Pondicherry, and in 
various operations under Lord Pigot and Sir 
Eyre Coote. In 1762 he had the good for- 
tune, when serving with General Caillaud, 
to effect the reduction of the strong fortress 
of Vellore, which ever since has been the 
point cfappui of the British in the Camatic. 
During the greater part of the war against 
Ilyder Ali in 1767-8 Call was with the 
army in the Mysore. In 17(J8 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the governor's council 
{ib,)y and soon after was advanced by the 
East India Comnany, in recognition of his 
general services, from the fourth to the third 
seat in council. He was strongly recom- 
mended by Clive to succeed to the govern- 
ment of >f adras on the first opportunity, but 
having received news of his father's death, he 
determined to return home, althougli strongly 
urged by Cliv(^ to remain. In 1771 he served 
as high-sheriff of Cornwall. In March 1772 
he married Philadelphia, third daughter and 
coheiress of William Batty, M.I)., by whom 
he had six children. In 1782 Call was em- 
ployed by Lord Shelbume, then prime mini- 
ster, to inrjuire into the state of the crown 
lands, woods, and forests, in which office he 
acted conjointly with Mr. A. Holdsworth. 
In November 1782 they made their first re- 
port (see Pari. lU'ps. on Land Revenue^ in 
Acots. arid Paperjf). Their work was inter- 
rupted by changes of ministry, but during the 
session of 1785-6 Sir Charles ^liddleton. Call, 
and Holdsworth were appointed parliamen- 
tary commissioners with ample powers to pur- 
sue the inquiry. His public duties now re- 
quiring his frequent presence in London, Call 
offered himself for the pocket do rough of 
Callington, near his country residence, and 
on thf< recommendation of Lord Oxford was 
unanimously returned at the general election 
of 1784. In 1785 he purchased the famous 
house of Field-marshal Wade in Old Bur- 
lington Street. At the general election of 
171K) he was a second time returned unani- 
mously for the borough of Callington. In 
recognition of his public services he was 



created a baronet on 28 July 1791. Call 
was a fellow of the Royal Society and of the 
lioyal Antiquarian Society, but his name does 
not appear as the author of any printed works. 
Some letters of his addressed to Warren Has- 
tings and to Dr. Lettsom will be found in 
' Brit. Mus. Add. MSS.' Call became totally 
blind in 1795, and died of apoplexy at his 
residence. Old Burlington Street, London, on 
1 March 1801. 

[Burke's Baronetage; Gent. Mag. (Izxi.) i. 
282, 369 ; Priosep's Madras Civilians; Boaseand 
Courtney's Bibl. Comubiensis, 1. 54; Nichols's 
Lit. Anecd. iv. 612 ; Accts. and Papers, vols, 
xxxvi. and xxxvii.. 1787-92.] H. M. C. 

G ALLACBLAN, Ejng of Ireland. [See 
Ceallachan.] 

CALLANAN, JEREMIAH JOHN 
(1795-1829), Irish poet, was bom in Cork 
in 1795. He was brought up in the country, 
where he acquired the knowledge of the Irish 
language which qualified him for his subse- 
quent vocation as national bard and collector 
of popular traditions. At the earnest wish 
of his parents, who had devoted him to the 
priesthood from his cradle, he studied at 
Maynooth, but felt no inclination for the 
ecclesiastical profession, and offended his 
friends by deserting it. He was subsequently 
admitted as an out-pensioner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he remained for two 
years, and gained the prize for an English 
])oem on Alexander's restoration of the spoils 
of Athens. Having, however, exhausted his 
resources, and seeing no prospect of quali- 
fying himself for the pursuit of law or medi- 
cine, he abruptly left the college, and enlisted 
in the royal Irish regiment, from which he 
was speedily bought out by his friends. He 
returned to Cork, and partly supported him- 
self by tutorship. One of his numerous brief 
engagements was in the school then kept by 
Maginn, who procured the insertion of his 
early poems in * BlackvN'ood's Magazine.' Most 
of his time, however, was spent in wandering 
about the south-west of Ireland, repaying 
the hospitality he received from the country 
people with sonars, and collecting popular 
ballads and legends. In an unpublished letter 
to Croft on Croker, who had sought his assist- 
ance, he sa vs : * I converted what before was 
a matter of amusement into a serious occu- 
pation, and at everv' interval of leisure em- 
])loyed myself in rescuing from oblivion all 
that I could find of the songs and traditions 
of the south-west of Munster.' Writing on 
the same day to Maginn, he says : * I am 
certain I could get up a good trumpet-blast 
or ball-cartridge volume of songs — Jacobite, 
love,Keenes, English Ninety-eighters — vrith 



an ample Blore of fnraja, giiecdotea of bards, 
diinking', figlitlng, and Lochiuvariag. &c.' 
"" ■ colleciions aeeni to have been lost, and 
of Cullunan's own pneme have perUhed, 
S^vin^neverljeeacotimnttedtopaper, though 
^tdined in Uis powerful memory njid fte- 
antly reoited by himeelf. At lengtb his 
Khh &U«d, and he accepted a tutorship at 
oabon, where be epent the last two jears of 
OB life, dying of consumption on 19 Sept. 
£li9,an:eranineilectunl endeavourto return 
ia Ireland. 

Like most Irinli poets, Calliinitn was n pure 
lyrist, with no reach or depth of thought, no 
cteative imagination, ana no proper origi- 
nality, but endowed withubiindaace of fancy, 
melody, and feeling-. IlisoalysHSlained effort, 
'The lUcluse of Inchidony,' ig oa good an 
imitation of ' Childe Harold * as could well 
-itten, but little more. His lyrical poems 
no doubt of the genuine quality of his 
ration, but only one, ' Goupme Burra,' 
b fme example of musical and impassioned 
BKription, the alliance of the eye and the 
, eatt, has produced a deep impression or at- 
Jlkined ^neral celebrity. Uia versions of 
frish ballads are very stirring, and hie ren- 
_8wing of Luis de Leon's ' Vida del Cielo ' is 
exceedingly beautiful. Some of his pieces 
are marked by on aversion to England, which 
he recanted on the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Act. HisprivatecharacterwaBamiable; 
~ e was refined and susceptibla U> an uncom- 
lun degree, but to no less a de^e indolent, 
Teaolute, aud unpractical. Hia poems were 
lellectwd after his death, published in lion- 
D 1830, and reprinted at Cork in 1847 

iisei. 



CALLANDER, JAJIES. [See Caup- 
— - Sik.Iajieb.] 

I CALLANDER, JOHN (rf. 1789). of 
■aigforth, Stirlingshire, Scottish antiquary, 
IS descended fn*m James Vl's master-smith 
■ Scotland, John Callander, who purchitsed 
" oigforth of the earls of Living!<ton and 
Jlonder about 1603. His father was also 
liehn Callander 1 his mother, Catherine Mac- 
nme of Cromarty. He paased advocate at 
leScottish bar, butneverubt^inedn practice, 
id saem« to have devoted his leisure chieHy 
i chusical pursuits. He presented five 
dutoe* of manuscripts entitled ' Spicilegia 
iHtiqiiifAtis OriMfe, sive exveteribusPoetis 
" perdita Fmpaenta,' to the Society of Scot- 
Ik Antiqiuuies in 1781, shortly after ho was 
' B (ellow. He also presented at the 




of manuscript anno- 
tations on Milton's 'Paradise Lost,' of which 
he had published those on Hook I. in 17fiO. 
In 1766-8 he broiight out in three volumes 
'Terra Australia Cognita, or Voyages tfl the * 
Southern Hemisphere during the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries, 

Birtly translat*d from the French cf M. do 
rosses, from which, however, he merely con- 
fesses to ' have drawn many helps.' In 177fl 
he published 'An Essav towards a Literal 
En^sh Version of the tfew Testament in the 
Epistle of Paul directed to the Ephesians,' in 
wbich he gave a complete representation in 
English of the Greek idiom, even to the order 
of the words. His edition of 'Two nncjnnt 
Scottish Poems, the OuberlumEie Man, and 
Christ's Kirk «a the Green, with Notes and 
Observations,' published at Edinburgh in 
irSS, displays research ; but, although the 
notesBreTaltiKblotolhoseunfamiliarwiththe 
Scottish language, many of his etymological 
remarks are unsound, Callander prniected a 
variety of other works, including' Bibliothcea 
Septentrional is,' of which he printed a speci- 
men in 1778, and a ' History of the Ancient 
MusicofScotlandfromlheageof the venerable 
Usaiouto tlie beginning of tlie Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,' in regard to which he primed ' Prriposab' 
in 1781. Erora the preface to ' Letters from 
Thomas Percy, D.D., afterwards Bishop of 
Dromore, John Callander of Craigforth, Esq., 
and others, toQeorge Paton,' which appeared 
at Edinburgh in 16^0, we learn that CallandtT 
hiid a taste for music, and was an excellent 
performer on the violin, and tliatin his lntl«r 
years he became very retired in hia habits, 



fitted him' for societv. He died^ 
old a^,' at Craigfort"h on 14 Sept. 1789. By 
his wife, Mary, daughter of Sir James Living- 
stone, he had seventeen childreti. His eldest 
eon, .lames, assumed the name of Campbell 
[see C\HPBELL, Sir JauxsI. 

In March 1818 an arlicle on Calhuider'a 
edition of Book I. of Milt^m's ' Paradise Lost ' 
appeared in ' Blackwood's Magajiine,' in 
wsich it was shown by parallel lines that 
mnch of his notes had been borrowed with- 
out acknowledgment from the annotations of 
Patrick Hume in the sixth edition of ' Para- 
dise Lost 'published by Jacob Tonson in lfl95. 
On account of this article a committeeof the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland was ap- 

Sointed to examine his manuscript notes of 
liltonin their possession, who reported that, 
though only a comparatively small proi 
tion of Callander's notes were borrowed 
Patrick Hume, hia obligations to him 
not sufGciently acknowledged. 
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[Letters from Thomas Percy, D.D., afterwards 
bishop of Dromore, John CalUnder of Craipforth, 
Ef*q., David Herd, and others, to George Paton, 
Edinburgh, 1830; Scots Mag. li. 466; Black- 
wcx)d*s Mag. iv. 658-62 ; Transactions of the 
»Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, iii. pt. i. 
83-91; Orme's Bibliotheca Biblica, pp. 73-4; 
Chambers's Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, 
i. 266-7 ; Burke s Landed Gentry.] T. F. H. 

CALLCOTT, Sir AUGUSTUS WALL 
(1779-1844), landscape painter, was bom in 
the Mall, Kensington Gravel Pits, 20 Feb. 
1779. He was brother of Dr. Callcott the mu- 
sician [q. v.], and in early life exhibited a taste 
for music as well as for drawing, and was for 
six years a chorister in Westminster Abbey, 
earning 71. a year and 3^ yards of * coarse 
black baize.' He then became a student of 
the Royal Academy, and commenced his ar- 
tistic career as a painter of portraits under the 
tuition of Hoppner. The first picture he ex- 
hibited was a portrait of Miss Koberts, and its 
success at the Royal Academy in 1799 is said 
to have led to his final choice of painting as a 
profession. His preference for landscape, in- 
cluding river and coast scenery, soon showed 
itself, and after 1804 he exhibited nothing but 
landscapes for many years. The skill of his 
execution, the elegance of his design, and the 
charming tone of his works causea his repu- 
tation to rise steadily. In 1806 he was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy, and in 
1810 a full member. The care which he 
bestowed upon his pictures restricted their 
number. From 1805 to 1810 he exhibited 
about fourpictures a year, in 1811 ten, and in 
1 812 six. From that year to 1822 he exhibited 
but seven works in all, but among these 
were some of his best and largest, such as 
' The Entrance to the Pool of London ' (1816), 
'The Mouth of the Tyne * (1818), and 'A 
Dead Calm on the Medway * (1820). Another 
important picture was 'Rochester' (1824). 
Though his subjects down to this time were 
generally taken from the scenery of his own 
country, he had visited France and Holland 
and had painted some Dutch and Flemish 
scenes before 1827, a date of much impor- 
tance in his life, for in this year he married 
and went to Italy for the first time. His 
wife was the widow of Captain Graham, 
R.N., a lady who had already attained con- 
siderable literary reputation [see Callcott, 
Maria, Lady]. On their return from Italy 
they took up their residence at the Gravel Pits, 
where ho resided till his death, enjoying great 
popularity. In 18«K) he commenced to ex- 
hibit Italian compositions, and after this year 
the subjects of his pictures were generally 
foreign. Though to the last his works were 
marked by charm of composition and sweet- 



ness of execution, those produced before 1827 
are now held in most esteem. 

On the accession of her majesty in 1837, 
Callcott received the honour of knighthood. 
In that year he departed from his usual class 
of subjects, and exhibited a picture of ' Raf- 
faelle and the Fomarina,' with life-size figures, 
finished with great care, which was engraved 
by Lumb Stocks for the London Art Union 
in 1843. This and * Milton dictating to his 
Daughters,' exhibited in 1840, were the most 
important of his figure paintings, of which 
rare class of his work the South Kensington 
Museum (Sheepshanks Collection) contains 
two specimens, 'Anne Psge and Slender' 
and ' Falstafi* and Simple.' The museum also 
possesses several landscapes in oil and sketehes 
m water colour, &c. The figures in his land- 
scapes were often important parts of the com- 
position, and were always ^rracefiilly designed 
and happily placed, as, for instance, in ' Ihiteh 
Peasants returning from Market,' one of nine 
examples of this master left by Mr. Vernon 
to the nation. In 1844 he succeeded Mr. 
Seguier as conservator of the royal pictures. 
He died in the same year on 25 Nov., and 
was buried in Kensal Green cemeteiy. 

There are true artistic qualities in Call- 
cott's work, which justified the admiration of 
such painters as Turner and Stothard in his 
day, and must always preserve for him a dis- 
tinguished place amon^ the earlier masters of 
the English school of landscape. As a man 
he was greatly esteemed for the amiability of 
his disposition, his generosity and want of 
prejudice in his profession, and his liberal 
patronage of younger artists. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists (1878); Red- 
graves' Century of Painters; Bryan's Diet, of 
Painters (Graves) ; Art Journal, 1845.] 

C. M. 

CALLCOTT, JOHN WALL (1766- 
1821), musical composer, son of Thomas Call- 
cott, a bricklayer and builder, by his second 
wife, Charlotte Wall, was bom at Kensington 
on 20 Nov. 1706. At the age of seven he 
was sent as a day-boarder to a school kept by 
William Young. Five years later family cir- 
cumstances compelled him to leave. He had 
made considerable progress in the classics 
and in the Greek Testament. In later years 
he studied Hebrew and the philosophy of 
Locke. Callcott was originally intenaed for 
the medical profession, and studied anatomy 
for a year ; but the extreme distaste which 
he displayed on witnessing an operation, 
coupled with the interest m music which 
was aroused by his visits to the organ-loft of 
Kensington (3hurch, induced his father to 
educate him as a musician. In 1778 he was 
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(faitroduiKil In UL-nrr Whil.ii>-y, tiii- orpiniat 

f Kensington parigh cburclt, from whom he 

lobabl; acquired eome little instruction, 

~ " 'a the failowicg year be was able to 

9 alone on a. spinet which hb fftther 

1 bought him. In 1780 he learned the 

J puROrmed at Mr. Young's school. In 

e following yenr the clarinet w&s aban- 

med £br the oboe, and young Callcott be- 

tsqiminted with thp elder Sale, socre- 

le Cat<^h Club, from whom, and also 

from Dra. Arnold and Cctoke, hederived much 

deBultoiy Wming. About 1782 he occaaion- 

slly plafed the oboe in the orchestra of the 

lAin I — T of Ancient Music, and In the three 

"ring venrs song in the cliorufi of (he 

rioi al Driiry Lane Theatry. In 1783, 

k the recommendation of Attwood, Call- 

linted deputy orgaoiat, uniler 

St. George-the-Martyr, Queen 

[;Sqn&Ki,Blooimsbury,apostheheld untill766. 

""b 1764 he competed for the fii^t time for the 

■ a given by the Catch Club, but without 

seM, though in the following year three 

t iIm four priie medals of the club were 

■^-wdod lo hi8 glees. On4 July of the same 

ir be tooh the degree of Mus. Bac. at Dx- 

1, hJB exercise being a setting of Warton'a 

o Fancy.' In the following year two 

« priEcs were awarded him by the Catch 

Jlnb, and he tM;t an ode bv E. B. Greene, 

prhich was performed in February at a con- 

"n aid of the Humane Society. In 1787 

in no fewer than one hundred 

mpoaitiouB to compete for the Catch Club 

Out of all these only two were buc- 

I, and the society passed a resolution 

a future no more than twelve cum^osi- 

wihouldbesent in W any one competitor, 

3 offended Callcott that for two 

m he refused to compete, though in 1789 

» changed liia mind, and was rewarded by 

ying off all the prizes of the club, while 

I 1790 and 1798 he won nine more 

In 1787 he was aaaociated with 

Arnold in the formation of the Glee Club, the 
fint meeting of which WdS held on 22 Dec, at 
tiisNewcaatleCoffee-hou«e. In the next year 
la elected a member of the Royal Society 
if MosiuaDB, and inl78S was appointed joint 
t (with C. S. Evans) of St. Paul's, 
>Tent Garden. In the same year his well- 
it glee, ■ l\Tien Arthur first,' was intro- 
' 'n Dr. .Arnold's 'Battle of Hexham' at 
rmarket. On Haydn's arrival in Lon- 
1 1791 Callcott was introduced to him bv 
m, and studied instrumentation with 
I, writing a symphony and other works 
' ir hia guidance. In the same year Call* 
""" la married. In 1793 he was appointed 
I TOL. TIU. 




organist to the Asylum for Female Orphans, 
a post he occupied until 1803, when be re- 
signed it in fnvourof his son-in-law, William 
Horsley, About this time Callcott conceived 
the plan of writing an extensive dictionary 
of music. He had bought the manuscript 
collections of I>r. Boyce and his pupil, Mar- 
maduke Qverend, Irom the widow of the 
latter, and with characteristic eneigy set to 
work to qualify himself for his task by labo- 
; riouB researches into the theoretical writings 
of early musicians. Though much occupied 
I in teaching, bis evenings were devoted to 
studying mathematics and philosophv or in 
I epitomising musical treatises, and ill 1797 he 
isBtted the prospectus of his projected work. 
In the following year he took part in the foi^ 
, mation of the Concentorea Society, for the 
' practice of unaccompanied part-singing. On 
i 18 June 1800 Callcott proceeded to thn degree 
' of Mus. Doc., on which occasion his exerciso 
vroii a Latin anthem, * Propter Sion non tacebo.' 
Iq 1801 he exerted himself successfully to form 
a band for the Kensington Volunteer Corps, 
of which be had been an officer since 1795. 
In the same year he publisbed anonymously a 
little work entitled ' The Way to speak well 
made easy for Youth." On 25 Oct. 1802 he 
wrote an anthem, ■ I heard a Voice from 
Heavenl* which was jwrformed four days 
l&t«r nt Arnold's funeral. AAer Arnold's 
death he applied unsuccessfully for the post 
of composer to the king. During the u ' 



publisbed in IBW, and achieved great success. 
A second edition appeared in 180B, and a 
third in 1817, since when the work has been 
constantly reprinted. In 1806 he was a[>- 
polnled to succeed Dr. Crotch as lecturer of 
music at the Royal Institution, aud in the 
following spring be published a pamphlet 
entitled ' A llain Statement of Earl Stan- 
hope's Temperament. But his busy career 
WHS drawing to a close. He had already 
given up any idea of classifying the accu~ 
mulation of notes and manuscripts he had 
made for his projected work, and for some 
time had suffered from continual restlessness. 
In 1807 his brain gave way, and for five yeara 
hewaa in an asylum. From 1812 to 1816 he 
recovered hi.'i reason; but alter that date hia 
nvalady returned, and he was never restored 
to heitllh. He died near Bristol on 15 May 
' 1821, and was buried at Kensington on the 
23rd of the same month. 

Callcott is beat known as a glee wri 
great power and fecundity. A collect : 
his g1ees,ea1ches, and canons was published L 
1824 by bis 8on-in-h>w,W. Horsley, with a me 
moir of the composer and a portrait engraved 
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by F. C. Lewis from a painting by his brother, 
Sir Augustus Callcott, RA. [q. v.] In ad- 
dition to these works he published six sacred 
trios, a collection of anthems and hymns sunff 
at the Asylum chapel, four glees composea 
at Blenheim in 179i9, six sonatinas for the 
harpsichord (op. 3), a hunting song, intro- 
duced at Drury Lane in Coffey's farce, * The 
Devil to pay,' an explanation of the notes, 
marks, &c. used in music (1792), two curious 
musical settings of the multiplication and 
pence tables, and much other music. There 



Kensington Gravel Pits on 28 Nov. 1842, and 
was buried in Kensal Green cemetery. 

Lady Callcott wrote popular descriptions 
of her travels, and was also the author in 
later life of many successful children's books, 
and of translations from the French. The 
book by which she is best remembered is 
' Little Arthur's History of England,* first 
published in 1835 in two volumes, under her 
mitials M. C, and repeatedly reissued. Her 
other works are as follows : 1. * Journal of a 
Residence in India,' 1812; 2nd ed. 1813; a 



IS an engraved portrait of him by Meyer. , French translation of this book was issued in 
Many of his manuscript compositions and his I A. Duponchel's ' Nouvelle Bibliotheque des 
collections for a musical dictionary are pre- j Voyages,' 1841, vol. x. 2. * Letters on India, 
served in the British Museum. I with etchings and a map,' 1814. 3. A trans- 

[Grove's Diet, of Music, i. 297; Memoir by ■, ^^^'P'' ^oj? ^^r^^^'r^?^^ ^^\' ¥^, 
\ Horalev nrefixed to Callcott's Glees. 1824: "^^i^s of the Wars of the French in Spain,' 



tish Museum and Music School, Oxford ; Evan's 1 nal of a Voyage to Brazil, and residence there 
Catalogue of Engraved Portraits, p. 63 ; Add. during the years 1821-3,' 1824. 7. 'Journal 
M8S. 27686, 27693, &c.] W. B. S. of a residence in Chili during the year 1822, 

I and a voyage from Chili to Brazil in 1823,' 
CALLCOTT, MARIA,Ladt (1785-1842), 1824. 8. 'Historjr of Spain,' 1828. 9. A 
traveller, and author of * Little Arthur's His- letter to the Geological Society respecting the 
tory of England,' bom in 1786 at Papcastle, earthquakes which Lady Callcott witnessed 
near CockermouthjWas the daughter of George in Chili in 1822, together with extracts from 
Dundas, rear-admiral of the blue and com- her letters to H.Warburton, Esq., 1834. 10. A 
missioner of the admiralty. From an early i description of Giotto's chapel at Padua, being 
age she read widely and took great interest the letterpress issued witn Sir A. W. Call- 
in plants, flowers, and trees. Her governess cott's drawings in 1836. 11. 'Essays towards 
had been acquainted with the Burneys, Rey- : the History of Painting,' 1830. 12. Preface 
nolds, and Johnson, and she often visited to the * Seven Ages of Man ' (a collection 
her uncle, Sir David Dundas, at Richmond, 1 of drawings by Sir A. W. Callcott), 1840. 
where Rogers, Thomas Campbell, Lawrence, I 13. * The Little Brackenbumers, and little 



Mary's four Saturdays,' 1841. 14. * A Scrip- 
ture Herbal,' 1842. 

[Information kindly supplied by Mr. I. Bru- 
nei; Athenaeum, 4 Dec. 1842; Gent. Mag. 1843, 
pt. i. 98 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] S. L. L. 

CALLCOTT, WILLIAM HUTCHINS 

(1807-1882), musical composer, a younger 
son of Dr. John Wall Callcott [q. v.], was 
bom at Kensington in 1807. As a child he 
received some instruction from his father, and 



and others were fre<juent guests. Early in 
1808 Maria sailed with her father for India. 
In the following year she married Captain 
Thomas Graham, R.N., and soon after she 
set out on a travelling tour in India. She 
returned to England in 1811, and lived for a 
while in London, where she made the ac- 
quaintance of Sir James Mackintosh and Sir 
Samuel Romilly. Her husband was absent 
on foreign service for the next few years, but 
he and his wife spent some time in Italy 

in 1819, and started for South America in ; later continued his studies under his brother- 
the ship Doris in 1821. Captain Graham in-law, William Ilorsley. On 4 July 1830 
died ofl' Cape Horn in April 1 822. His widow he was elected a member of the Royal Society 
proceeded to Valparaiso, where she remained of Musicians. In 1830 he published an abridg- 
as instructress to Donna Maria from 22 Nov. ment of his father's * Grammar,' in 1840 a 
1822 to January 1823. Soon afterwards she collection of psalm and hymn tunes for Bicker- 
came back to JEngland, engaged in literary steth's * Christian Psalmody,' and in 1843 
work, and on 20 Feb. 1827 married Augustus * The Child's own Singing Book.' In the 
Wall Callcott [q. v.], the artist. In 1828 ^ latter work he was assisted by his wife Maria, 
Mr. and Mrs. Callcott started on a long ^ who was the authoress of several unimportant 
Italian tour. In 1831 Mrs. Callcott ruptured religious stories, &c. In 1861 Callcott pub- 
a blood-vessel, and became a confirmed in- j lished 'Remarks on the Royal Albert Piano' 
valid. She died at her husband's house at (exhibited at the International Exhibition), 
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I 1859 'A few Facis on tile Life of 

Hivndel.' Caileott wfia for some yeuw or- 

I gntust of Ely Place Chnpel. In the latltr 

part of liis fife lie suffered muirh from ilU 

Bealtli. He died ul 1 Campden Mouse Rand, 

KeDun^on, on 5 Au^. lg«2, and was buried 

r on Uie yth at Koosal Green. Cnllcott. com- 

I posed Beveral songs, glees, and anthemE, but 

' faiii name is principallj known by his ar- 

in^etnente and transcriptions for the piano, 

[ irhich uroount to miuiy nundred pieces. A 

in of Ilia, Itolwit Stuart CallcoTt,v ho ihowed ' 

L great promise as an or^uial and musician, | 

I died in the spring of iSm at an early age. i 

[Bnptio'a Dirt. oTHusioil Biography ; Monthly 

[ Uasicnl Ktscord (or 1 Sept. lS82j Muaical Times 

I forSeptemburlSSl; Mastcal SMndaniforS Pel). 

1683 : BecordB of t^e Boynl Society of Musi- 

daoii : informatioQ from Mr, J. G. Callcott : Bnt. 

Mns. Cat,' 

CALLENDER, GEORT.E WILLIAM 

<1830-!fi"8), surgeon, was bom at Clifton, 

Bud, after education at a Bristol school, be- 

Ctuoe a student of St. Bartholomew's lloapi- ' 

tal in iai9, in 1852 a member of the Roral . 

College of Surgeons, and F.ILC.S. in 1855. 

Tewaa linnse-sui^^on at St. Bartholomew's, I 

ru in 18C1 elected SMiatant surgeon, and ! 

1 1871 su^eon to the hospital. \i the | 

une time he was a laborious t«acher in the 

I medical school, was registrar (1854), demon- I 

I BtntOT of anatomy, lecturer on comparative 

li soBtomy and on anatomy (^1605), and finally 

& (1878) lecturer on surgery. For many years ! 

I lie was treasurer of the medical school, and i 

^ etercised great inSuence in all its affairs. | 

1 Man 

d, which 

a 1S71, and in 
the Proceedings of the Hoyal Society there 
are abeinusts of papers by him on Ihe ana- 
tomy of the thyroid body and on the forma- 
tion of the sub-axial arches of man. He 
published many papers in the ' Medico-Chi- 
nuncal Transactions,' in the 'Transactions' 
of UM Clinical Society and of the Patholo- 
gioU Society, in the ' St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
L^tal Reports,' in Holmes's ' System of Sur- 
^,' and in the medical jouroals, besides, in 
'I, s Email book on ihe anatomy of the 
a concerned in femoral rupture, and in 
yiHOi on address delivereil to the students 
1 Bt. Bartholomew's llospital. A great 
^ T and of panegyric who knew 
throughout his career thus sums up Cat- 
lender's work : ' In the future history of sur- 
wry Callender will have a large share of the 
lononr which will be awarded to those who. 
ji tho lut twenty years, by greatly diminish- . 



'Philosophical Tmnsactions' f< 
led to his election as F.li.S. ii 



ing the mortality of operalionB, have made by 
far the moat imporlnnt improvement in prac- 
tical surgery' {St. liarlholomeuia Sofpttat 
Rfporlt, vol. XV.) Callender lived in Quaeu 
.\nne Street, married, and hod several chil- 
dren, A few years would probably have 
made his practice a great one, fur he had 
reached the stage of ijeing known to his 
profesuon, and was beginning to be known 
to the public. He died on 20 Oct. 1878 of 
Bright'a disease, against which he bad long 
struggled. His death took place at sea on 
his way back from America. He lied gone 
tbitherfor a holiday, and his illness had sud- 
denly become aggravated while travelling. 
The extraordinary kindness with which, as a 
distinguished English aurgeon, he was treated j 
when taken ill in the Uaited States deservei ' 

^ to be remembered to tie honour of the medi-- 
col profession in that country. He wu ' 
buried at Keusal Green. 

[Sir JnmtH Paget, memoir in St. Bortholo- , 
DTPw's HwiiitAl Bopurts, tdI. kv. (M^. mtDutM 
oI'MedicAl Council uf St. Itnrthulo mew's Hos[M- 

' tat] ; perBoual knowlnlgD.] N. M. 

CALLENDER, JAilES THOMSON (A 

I 1803), miscellaneous writer, a native of Scol- 
I land, in autumn 1793 published anonymously 
[ nt London and Edinburgh' The Political Pn>. 
Ifress of Britain, or an Impartial Account of * 
Ihe Principal Abuses iu tue Government of 
this Country from the Revolution of lfl88.' 
This was meant to be the Hrst of a series of 
pamphlets, but the project was checked by 
the arrest of the author on 2 Jan. 1793, on 
account of 8tat«ments in the work. Having, 
as he says, ' with some dilHculty mode his 
escape,' he went to America and established 
bimself in Philadelphln. where he republished 
bis treatise (3rd edit, reissuyd I796\ It re- 
ceived thefavourablenoticpof Jefferson, was 
translated into German (Eilinbiirgli, Phila- 
delphia, and London, I7U7; the translator's 
prefuce is dated from Cologne, 4 June 1796), 
and was at tacked in 'A Bone to Gnaw for the 
Democrats ' (Philadelphia, 1795). A second 

ErI of the 'Political Irogress' was published, 
t this was, says Jefferson, much inferior to 
the first. Callender also published at Phi- 
ladelphia the 'Political Register' (3 Nov. 
1794 to .3 March 1795), the 'American An- 
nual Register for 1796,' 1797, and ' Sketches 
of the History of America,' 1798, Ho was 
a, bitter writer; he was continually in 
of money, and from either or both c 
got, into difficulties at Philadelphia, from 
vrhich be ' fled in a panic.' Tie was ofter- 
warde at Richmond, Virginia, where lie 
edited for some years the ' Richmond Re- 
corder,' which become noted for the violeoiw i 
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of its attacks on the administrations of took him with him to Paris in 1835, where he 

Washington and John Adams. It was pro- remained studying art for several years. In 

bably at some time during his residence here 1844 he returned to England to exercise his 

that he wrote a work entitled * The Prospect profession as a landscape painter in water 

before us.* When Jefferson succeeded to power, colours, and a few years later was elected a 

Callender, who had obtained money from him member of the New Water-Colour Society, 

on several occasions, wished to be appointed From this society he afterwards retired to 

postmaster at Richmond. Jefferson would be elected into the older Society of Painters 

not consent to this, and Callender, taking in Water Colours. In July 1855 he was ap- 

* mortal offence,' passed over from the repub- pointed professor of drawing in the Royal 

licans to the federalists, and bitterly attacked Military Academy at Addiscombe. Aner 

his former allies. Jefferson, who was very holding this appointment for six years, he 

indignant at this, says his 'base ingratitude gave it up, ana got in its place the post of 

presents human nature in a hideous form,' sub-professorof drawing at Woolwich. Some 

and animadverts strongly on the scurrility of years later he retired from his professorship, 

his writings. Callender was drowned wnile receiving a sum of money as compensation in 

bathing in the James river at Richmond on lieu of a retiring allowance. From the date 

7 July 1803. The ' Gentleman's Magazine ' of his retirement he was constantly occupied 

says that he * drowned himself.' in painting for the exhibitions, and in teach- 

[Advertisement prefixed to Political Progress ; ing. As a teacher he was in great request. 

Brake's Dictionary of American Biography (Bos- and taught in several schools, besides having 

ton, 1872); Jefferson's Correspondence, iv. 444- many private pupils. He married in 1864, 

449 (New York, 1 864) ; Gent. Mag. September and died of consumption at Lewisham on 

1803, p. 882.] F. W-T. 25 April 1878, leaving a widow and one son. 

CALLIS, ROBERT (Jl. 1634), serjeant- Callow's style of painting was formed on 

at-law, was bom in Lincolnshire, and after that of his master ana elder brother, William, 

bein^ called to the bar at Gray*s Inn was though he devoted himself to a different 

appointed a commissioner of sewers in his range of subjects. He excelled in sea-pieces 

native county. He was made a seijeant- more than in landscapes. The compulsory de- 

at-law on 12 April 1627. His works are: votionofhis time chiefly to teaching impeded 

1. *The Case and Argument against Sir Ig- ^^^ development of his own powers, so that 

noramus of Cambridg.,* London, 1648, 4to. hi? later productions never fulfilled the pro- 

The lawyers were greatly annoyed by the mise of some of his earlier works. He 

Latin comedy of ' Ignoramus,*^ performed painted diligently, however, and exhibited 

before James I at Cambridge, 1015, and in at the yearly exhibition of the Old Water- 

this * reading,' delivered at Staple Inn in Colour Society. His style of teaching was 

Lent, 1616, Callis states a supposititious law excellent, at once simple, lucid, and logical, 

case, in order to determine m which of six and he always maintained the superiority 

persons the right exists of presentation to a o^ transparent over body colour. He left a 

church, and in the argument he introduces great number of studies prepared for the use 

Sir Ignoramus, a clerk, presented to it by the of ^is pupils, which were sold by auction 

university of Cambridge, who is described as after his death. Several of these have since 

being *egregi6illiterat us.' 2. * Reading upon l>een printed in colours as a series of pro- 

the Statute, 23 H. VIII, cap. 5, of Sewers,' gressive lessons in the art of water-colour 

London, 1647, 4to ; 2nd edit, enlarged, 1685, painting. 

4to; 4th edit. 1810, 8vo; 5th edit., with [Information from Mr. William Callow.] 

additions and corrections by William John M. M'A. 
Broderip, London, 1824, 8vo. 

[Dugdale's Ori&ines Juridicae, pp. 296, 334, CALTHORPE, SiR HENRY (1586- 

App. 109; Croke's Reports, temp. Car. I, 71; 1637), lawyer, third son of Sir James Cal- 

Notes and Queries, 3rd ser., V. 134, 204; Clarke's thorpe of Cockthorpe, Norfolk, knight, by 

Bibl. Legura, 20, 323, 403; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. Barbara, daughter of Mr. John Bacon of 

(Bohn), 349; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; Calendar of Hesset, SuffoUr, was one of a family of eight 

State Papers (Dom.). Charles I (1633-4), 409; sons and six daughters, and was bom at 

Dugdale's Hist, of Imbanking and Draining Cockthorpe in 1686. He entered at the 

(1772). 417; Nichols's Progresses of James I, Middle Temple, and seems early to have 

"^* ^"j ^' ^' enjoyed a large and lucrative practice. By 

CALLOW, JOHN (1822-1878\ artist, the death of his father in 1615 he inherited 

was bom in London on 19 July 1822. He considerable estates in his native county, 

was a pupil of his elder brother William, the but he continued sedulously to devote him- 

well-lmown painter in water colours, who self to his profession, and shortly after the 
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marrla^ of Charles I iie was iippoioteil soli- 
cit or-genf;ral t<i Queen Henrietta Maria, afl«r 
ivhom onK of bis dausbtem was named. 
When in November 1627 tbe five geotlemen 
~wbo had been thrown into prieon far refusing 
ibute to the forced loon applied to 
the court of king'e bench for a writ of habeas 
corpus, Calthorpewaa counsel forSir Thomas 
Darnell, being associated in the case with 
Koy, Seijeant Bramston, and Seldenj and 
-we are told that ' the gentlemen's counsel 
pleaded at Westminster with wonderful ap- 

JlauBe, even of shouting and clapping of 
ukda, which is unusual m that place,' I- 
the proceedings agaiufit the seven membei 
in the spring of itt30, Calthotpe was counsel 
,*ir Bentamin Valentine, one of the three 
•who held down the speaker in the chuJi 
the conduct, of this case he seems to 
shown some lack of *eal, though when his 
turn came to speak he defended his client 
'with conspicuous ability, notwithstanding 
that his sj-iBpathieB were with the court 
partj. In December t63o he succeeded Ma- 
Bon as recorder of London, the cniyoraiion 
having beuit specially requested to elect him 
in a letter which Charles addressed to them 
on his behalf. 

He held the recordership only a few weeks, 
for in January IH3G he was made attorney of 
the court of wards and liveries, and resigned 
the other appointment. Shortly after this 
he was knighted, and was chosen to be reader 
of his inn, but he never discharged the duties 
of his office, ' causa morlalitatis,' as Dugdale 
notes. He wasnowiahiafifty-flrstyear.ajid 
his path seemed cleur lo the highest legal 
preferments, but death came upon him in the 
full vigour of his powers in August 1637. 
Calthorpe married Dorothy, daughter and 
belreBB of Edward Humphrey, and by her had 
■ family of t«n children, only one of whom, 
Sir James Calthorpe of Ampton (said to have 
been knighted by Oliver Cromwell), attained 
maturity. Prom him the present Ivird Cal- 
thorpe is lineally descended. 

[Papors of Norfolk and Norwich Archseol, Soc. 
-leS: Nichol^sProgreRsesof James l,i, 217 
^Mter't Sir John Eliot, i. 406, ii. 313 ot seq, 
^aleTHals. iii. 300 ; Dugdaloa Originos. p. 220 
(L of S(^l« Papers, Dom, 1S3S and 1037 
lonufletd's Norlulk, vii, i8. viii. 4.] A. J. 

' CALTHIlOPE,8rRCHAItLES(rf.l6l6), 

' ' aprobably one ofthe Cnlthropesof 

nd was largely emploved in the »er- 
e of the crown in Irelancf, "He was made 
iwy'^feneral for Ireland 22 June 1583, 
ccesaion to Thomas Snngge, and was 
iontinui.'d in bis ofBce by Jnmei 1 19 April 
Uis ehiof occupation was in connec- 



tion with grants of forfeited lauds, and in se- 
curing proper reservation of all royal rights 
in them. Thus, 34 Dec. 1586, he' writes to 
Eurghley that the queen gets but little bj 
her tenures, and many frauds are practised lo 
avoid them, and proposes the application to 
Ireland of the Stutut* of Uses and the Star 
tute of Wills (31 Hen, \'ln), and to put an 
end to gavelkind and Irish tenure ; he re- 
peats his complaint to Walsingham 27 Feb. 
1686, and suggests that Coleman, the queen's 
remembrancer, is inattentive to bis duties in 
the matter. Un 15 July 1585 he is named 
us one of several commissioners lo summon 
the chiefs in Connaught and Tbomond, and 
to compound for their cesse by a iUed rant to 
the crown. During 1586 he acted as com* 
_.■._-... jjj^ ^jj jjjg attainted lands in Uun- 
■ing Dungarvan 21 Sei|t,, and re- 
^. eignt days each at Lismore and 
'bal, ' meting such lands as Sir Walter 
Rawley is to have.' Winterdrovehim back 
to Dublin after 8un*eying 27,400 acres, and 
the work was left to be compluted in December 
by subordinates. On 38 Jan. 1586-7 he repre- 
Ki-nlB lo Burghley that by his good services 
tLe queen recovered 4,000/. owing for arrears, 
and accordingly his foes were augmented, and 
ilallow was assigned to him, not much to his 
satisfaction. Norreys, who had had it before, 
writes, 8 March 1586-7, begging to have it 
again, and saying the atlomey-^eneral will 
easily yield it up. Perhaps he felt ill requited, 
for 14 March 1586-7 Geoffrey Fentoa write* 
to Burghley that reforms do not progress : ' If 
the attorney-general were the man he ought 
to be, the justice (Gardener) might have help 
of hini ; but for chat he is discovered here to 
be short of that learning and judgment which 
his place requireth, and to be rather a pleaser 
of the lord deputv than careful of the public 
service; and lastly, toomuch addicted to the 
Iiishry, the assistance he giveth prolileth 
little. On 26 April he is named in a corn- 
to settle all differences among the 
undertakers in the plantations in Munsler, 
and he held an inquisition at Voiighol in the 
year on the death of Cononor O'Ma- 
hciwne, late of Oastle Mahowne, a rebel with 
the Karl of Desmond, and again 
(10 June) he holds an inquisition with others 
as to the lands of O'Neill, earl of Tyrone, and 
of O'Connor Sliggaghe of Sli^aghe, Con- 
naught (MoKBnr, Irtth Patent RolU, ii. 145), 
In lp^>94hewas in thecommission for putting 
I execution the acts concerning the queen's 
iipremacv (id. 27 Nov, 1594). .Is attomey- 
eueral of Leinster hia salary was now 78/. 
13». id. He was in a comiiiiasioo of 1604 
appointing justices for Connaught, and after 
bemg cotifirmed in bis odice by James ba was 
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knighted at Dublin with Sarsfield, chief jus- 
tice of the common pleas, on 24 March 1604, 
and was named witn others in a commission 
to examine Sir Denis O'Rou^han, a priest. 
On 19 July 1605 he was again named in a 
commission to survey, accept surrenders of, 
and re-grant lands in Ireland. By patent of 
29 May 1006 he was raised to the oench of 
the common pleas as second puisne judge, in 
succession to Mr. Justice John Ady, the so- 
licitor-general, Sir John Davis succeedinghim 
as attorney-general. The promotion gratified 
him, but not the stipena, for as attorney- 
general his salary had been 159/. Qs. Sd.; as 
judge only one half of that sum. But Sir 
Arthur Chichester writes to the king that he 
will help him in other ways without charge 
to the crown, and he appears in 1611 to have 
been in receipt of 133/. 6s. Sd, from the crown, 
and the same in addition by concordatum 
during pleasure. He died 6 Jan. 1616. 

There was published in London in 1635 
* The Relation hetweene the Lord of a Mannor 
and the Coppyholder his Tenant . . .Delivered 
in the learned readings of C[harles] C[al- 
thrope].* 

[Hamilton's Irish State Papers ; Russell and 
Prendergast's SUite Papers; Cnrew*8 State Pa- 
pers; Smith's Law Officers of Ireland; Erck's 
Irish Patent Rolls, pp. 36, 156, 183.] 

J. A. H. 

CALVELEY, Sir HUGH (d. 1393), a 
distinguished soldier, was the son of David j 
de Calvelegli, and his first wife Joan, of Lea 
in Cheshire, and was the brother, it is thought, I 
of Sir Robert Knolles. Both are celebrated 
in the pages of Froissart. Calveley was one ' 
of the soldiers of fortune engaged in the war 
of succession between the partisans of the 
widow of Jean de Montfort and the wife of ; 
Charles de Blois, which lasted with varying , 
fortune from 1341 to 1364. In 1351 Robert I 
de Beaumanoir sallied from his garrison at 
Chateau Josselin to attack the town and castle 
of Ploermel, which was held for Montfort by 
Sir Robert Bamborough, who is sometimes 
identified with Sir Richard Greenacre of 
Merley. He is called Brembo in the Breton 
Chronicles, and it may be noticed that there 
is a Bromborough in Cheshire, to which 
county two, at least, of his knightly fol- 
lowers belonged. As the garrison did not 
care to leave their stronghold, Beaumanoir 
proposed a joust of two or three with swords 
ana spears. To this Bamborough replied by 
suggesting that each side should select twenty 
or thirty champions who should fight in 
earnest on the open plain. The bargain 
having been made, sixty warriors repaired to 
a level tract near a midway oak, and there 



fought the famous Bataille de Mi-* Voie, which 
has since been chronicled both in prose and 
verse. Thirty knights on each side, having 
dismounted, fought until both sides were 
exhausted and a rest was called, when four 
French and two English knights lay dead 
upon the field. The fight was renewed with 
great ferocity, and when Beaumanoir, mev- 
ously wounded, was leaving the field to 
quench his thirst, he was recalled by the 
fierce exclamation, * Beaumanoir, drink thy 
blood, and thy thirst will go off.* Despair- 
ing of breaking the solid phalanx of the Eng- 
lish combatants, one of the French knights 
mounted his horse, and spurred his steed 
with great impetuosity agamst their ranks, 
which were thus broken. Sir Robert Bam- 
borough was slain with eight of his men, 
while the others, including Calveley and Sir 
Robert Knolles, were taken prisoners to Jos- 
selin. A memorial cross was erected, which 
is engraved in the * Archseologia * (vol. vi.) 
In 1362 he is named with Peter of Bunburv 
and others in a warrant of pardon for felonies 
committed in Chester. This pardon had al- 
ready been commanded on 18 Jan., 27 Ed- 
wara III, and letters of pardon were accord- 
ingly granted, 35 Edwanl III. In 1364 was 
fought the decisive battle of Auray, which 
ended the struggle for the duchy of Brittany. 
When asked to take command of the rear- 
guard, Calveley begged that another post 
might be assigned to iiim. Sir John Chandos 
protested with tears that no other man was 
equal to the post. Calveley accepted, and 
by his steadiness of discipline kept the army 
firm during a desperate charge of the foe. 
At the conclusion of the Breton war he and 
some of his freelances enlisted in the service 
of Henry of Trastamare in his struggle with 
Pedro the Cruel of Castille ; but the Prince of 
Wales having joined the opposite party, feudal 
loyalty, it may be surmised, led Calveley to 
change sides, and he is honourably men- 
tioned by Froissart as fighting under Sir John 
Chandos at the battle of Navarete on 3 April 
1367. We next hear of him as the leader of 
two thousand freebooters, making disastrous 
war in the territories of the Earl of Armagnac. 
He became deputy of Calais in 1377, and one 
of his exploits was a foray to Boulogne, where 
he burnt some of the ships in the harbour, de- 
stroyed part of the town, and returned with 
a rich booty. He also recovered the castle of 
Marke on the same day it was lost, and soon 
after the Christmas of 1 378 ' spoiled the towne 
of Estaples the same day the fair was kept 
there. The sellers had quick utterance, for 
that that might be carried awaie the English- 
men laid hands upon.' In the following year, 
when he, with Sir Thomas Percye, as admi- 
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lale of England, cnnvoyed the Duke of Brit- 
tony to a haven near St. Mnlo, tlie nnllfj* 
Uden willi pfoporlj were attacked oy the 
Crencb after tJie armud sliipB had entered; 
Itut Cnlveley, irith his bowmen, forced the 
'Cbipmaater to turn the veaael against 1ii« 
will to the rescue. 'Through the monfull 
yrowesB of Sir Hugh tlie galliea were re- 
Belled, for, uceordiug lo bis moiit<;d valiancie, 
Ae would not return till he saw all other in 
Bafetie.' In July 1380 he was prpparing to 
\gO ahniad as part comnmndirir witli Sir John 
Arundell of an expedition against Brittany. 
Twenty vessele. with ArundeUiindu thousand 
leu, were lost in a atonn. Cnlvelej, wiUi 
iren sailors onlyof his ship, wits duiht'duiwn 
leiihore. He was now governor of Brest, and 
ent with the Earl of Buckingham on his 
French expedition. The crusade undertaken 
•gainst the ftdherents of Pope Clement did 
loteommend itself to hiajudgment, but when 
tiB counsel was OTcrruled, he fought vigor- 
Ansly for the policy adopted, and his succeBses 
ent itstrength, un til his troops weresurpriied 
n Bereues by the army of tlie French king 
n numbers so overpowering as to make reais- 
Koce hopeless, and he withdrew. The dis- 
Ktisfaction on the return to England at the i 
lulnre of the expedition did not include any 
e of CftlTeley. He had the patronage I 
tf the Duke of Lancaster, was goremnr of 
lie Olisnnel Islands, and had the enjoyment 
if the royal manor of Shotwick. The estate 
>f Lea in Cheshire devolved upon biiu, 
16 E<lwB[d in. His paternal estate, the 
rrofits of his various offices, and the booty 
SDduced by the kind of warfare in which he 
ras long engaged, must have resulted in 
freat wealth. He devoted a portion of hia 
ilunder to works of piety. In conjunction 
rith his supposed brother, Sir Robert Knoll ea, 
indanotherfiimouBfreelsnce.SirJohnllawk- 
ie aaid to have founded a college at 
13S0. Six years later he obtained 
royal license for appropriatina; the rectory 
r Bunbury, which he had purchased, for the 
lundation of a college with a master and 
ilains. The building was in progress 




Fuller states that Calveley ' married the' 
i|tiBi!n of Arrogon, wliii-h is most certain, her 
Brms being quartered on his tomb.' On this 
it is only necessary to remark that the 
of Arragon are not quartered on the tomb, 
aud Lyaons has shown, that there was no 

aueeii of Arragon whom Calveley could well 
ave married. 'It is most probable,' says 
Urnierod, ' that he never did marry, and it is 
certain that be died issueleBS.' 

efed. I 
■B of Knelai 
(Chosfairu); Lysons'B Magna BritaDnis (Chewirv), 
4 46, 642 ; froiBsari's ChronidoH (wl. Johnea), i, 
S71, 651, see. 694, 734; Archnologiiv, vi. 148; 
HuMoKhed's Chreoii^leB ; W. H. Ainsworth's Bal- 
lads contiiin u trantilnttua of a Breton lai on the 
figbt of tha thirty mihlished by J. A. C. Buehon 
in his CoUectioD dea Chroniques. Buchon Ant 






•te of the founder's death on the feast of 

h. Georgtt in 1393. He was buried in the 

diancel of hia college, and his effigy in com- 

lebj Hrmnur may still be seen on one of the 

lest altAT-tomlH in his native county. Jt 

engraved in Lyaons and in Ormero<l. A 

blet is suspended against the north wall, 

I lo Iha monument of Calveley, re- 

.ing a bequest by Dome Mary Calveley of 

'., the iiitereet to be given to poor people 

uentin^ the church on the condition of 

r cleaning the monument and chancel. 



, published Froissart's 

I 1424, and afterwards inciuavu it in ma ouiLTon 
of Froissart.] W. E. A. A. 

CALVER, EDWARD (_fi. 1049), poet, 
! was a puritan; the inscription under his por- 
trait describes bim as a ' Gent, of Wilbie, in 
the county of Suffolk.' It is said that he 
v?as a relation of Bernard Calver, or Calvert, 
of Andover, who went from Southwark to 
Calais on 17 July 1S20, and hack again the 
same day. His works are: 1. ' Passion and 
Discretion, in Youth and Age,' London, 1641, 
4lo. The work is divided into two hooka, 
the second of which, l.' prweded by a pro.ie 
epidtle to bis friend and kinsman, Master 
John Strut. The work is written in a plain 
and serious style, and abounds in pioua and 
moral reflections on the passions, expressed in 
tome and prosaic language. The copy in the 
Grenville library has four appropriole plates, 
by Stent, which are rarely met with. 2. ' Di- 
vine Passions, piously and pathetically ex- 
r eased, in three books,' London, 1643, 4l<i. 
'Englonds Sad Posture; or, A true De- 
scription of the present Estate of poore dis- 
tressed England, and of the lamentable Con- 
dition of these distracted times, since the 
beginning of this Civill and unnaturall Warr. 
Presented to the Right Honourable. Pious, 
and Valiftnt Edward Earle of Manchester,' 
London, 1644, 8 vo. Withportrailsof theEarl 
of Manchester, engraved by Cross, and of the 
author, engraved by Hollar. 4. ■ Calvera 
Royal Vision ; with hia most humble ad- 
dresses to his majesties royoll person,' in 
verse, London, lu4H, 4to. 6. ' Englands 
Fortresse, exemplified in the most renowned 
and victorious, his Excellency the Lord Fair- 
fax. Humbly presented unto Iiis ExceUency 
by E, C., a lover of peace,' a eulogium in 
verse, London, 1648, 8vo. 6. ' Zion'a thank- 
full Echoes from the ClifVs of Ireland, 
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the little Church of Christ in Ireland, warbling 
out the humble and grat«full addresses to 
her elder sister in England. And in particular 
to the Parliament, to his Excellency, and to 
his Army, or that part assigned to her assist- 
ance, now in her low, yet hopeful condition,' 
London, 1649, 4to. 

[Addit. MSS. 19122 f. 107. 19165 f. 199, 
24492 t 26 ; Gnuiger^s fiiog. Hist, of En^nd 
(1824), iii. 106; Bromley's Cat. of En|?r. Portraits, 
77 ; Cor8er*8 Collect. Anglo-Poetics, iii. 237-42 ; 
Bibl. Anglo-Poetifs, 433 ; Cat. of Printed Books 
in Brit Mns. ; Bibl. Grenrilliana, ii. 82.1 

T. C. 

CALVERLEY, CHARLES STUART 
(1831-1884), poet, was bom on 22 Dec. 1831 
at Martley in Worcestershire. His father, the 
Rev. Henry Blayds, was a descendant of the 
ancient Yorkshire family of Calverley. His 
mother was the daughter of Thomas Meade of 
Chatley, Somersetshire. The old name, which 
had been changed to Blayds in the beginning 
of the century, was resumed in 1852. Cal- 
verley, after being educated by private tutors 
and for three months at Marlborough, was ad- 
mitted at Harrow on 9 Sept. 1846. He was 
in the sixth form from Januarv 1848 to July 
1860. He read little, affectea no interest in 
other than school studies, and was famous for 
athletic feats, especially in i umping. His sweet 
temper and keen wit maae him a charming 
companion ; while he already showed extraor- 
dinarv powers of verbal memory and of Latin 
versification. A copy of Latin verses turned 
off almost as an improvisation won for him 
the Balliol scholarship, to which he was ad- 
mitted on 26 Nov. 1850. At Oxford he won 
the chancellor's prize in 1861 for a Latin 
poem which confirmed his high reputation. 
Offences against discipline proceeding from 
mere boyish recklessness caused his removal 
from Oxford in the beginning of 1852, and 
in the following October he entered Christ's 
College, Cambridge. Taking warning by his 
previous experience, he kept upon good terms 
with the authorities, and became widely 
popular. He won the Craven scholarship in 
1864, the Camden medal in 1853 and 1866, the 
Browne medal (Greek ode) in 1865, and the 
members* prize for a Latin essay in 1866. He 
was second in the classical tripos for 1866, 
and two years later was elected fellow of 
Christ's. His academical success was the 
more remarkable because his constitutional 
indolence and love of society prevented re- 
gular work. His friends had to drag him 
out of bed by force, or lock him into his rooms 
to secure intellectual concentration. He 
had become the friend of many well-known 
members of his college, including Professors 
Seeley, Skeat, and Hales, Mr. Walter Besant, 



and Dr. Robert Livein^. His social talents 
were rapidly developmg ; he could draw 
clever caricatures, he had a good ear for 
music and a sweet voic^ ana a ainsular 
facility for all kinds of light composition. 
Among his best known faoetuB at tnis time 
was the examination paper on Pickwick at 
Christmas 1857 (printea in * Fly Leaves ^). 
The prizes were won ^ Mr. Walter Besant 
and Professor Skeat. His parodies and other 
humorous verses had already made him fa- 
mous amongst fellow-students when his 
talents were first made known to the world 
by the publication of * Verses and Transla- 
tions ' in 1862. 

Calverley resided for a time in Cambridge, 
taking pupils and giving lectures in college. 
He then studied law, and was called to uie 
bar as a member of the Inner Temple in 
1865, having vacated his fellowship by a 
marriage with his first cousin. Miss EUen 
Calverley of Oulton, Yorkshire. He joined 
the northern circuit, liked his professional 
studies, and made a good impression. Li 
the winter of 1866-7 ne fell upon his head 
while skating at Oulton Hall, and received 
a concussion of the brain. The injury was 
neglected at the time, and symptoms were 
soon developed which forced him to abandon 
his profession. The result was a gradual in- 
capacitation for all serious work, though he 
continued to write occasional trifles. He 
also suffered from Bright's disease and great 
consequent depression, although his mental 

Swers were scarcely impaired till the end. 
e died on 17 Feb. 1884, and was buried at 
Folkestone cemetery. 

Calverley 's almost unique powers of imita- 
tion are shown by his translations from and 
into English. Ine same power, combined 
with his quick eye for the ridiculous, made 
him perhaps the best parodist in the language. 
His intellectual dexterity, his playful humour 
and keen wit place him in the front rank of 
modem writers of the lighter kinds of verse. 
He shows more intellectual afiinity to the 
author of the * Rape of the Lock * than to 
the author of the * Excursion.' Thackeray, 
as Professor Seeley says, was his favourite 
among moderns. Calverley's wit was re- 
fined common sense ; he was no mystic, and 
directed his good-humoured mockery against 
the stilted, the obscure, and the morbidly 
sentimental. The affectionate recollections 
of his friends show that what Professor Seeley 
calls his * elfish ' mockery was the exuberant 
playfulness of a powerful mind and a tender 
and manly nature. His verses have the pecu- 
liar charm of a schoolboy's buoyancy com- 
bined with the exquisite culture of a thorough 
scholar. 
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Uia works are: 1. 'Veraes and TranBla- 
tioDB,' 1862. ^.'TmnslatJonstntoEiiglJahaiid 
Latin,' 1866. S. 'TheocritustniQsktad into 
English yeree," 1869. 4. 'Fly Leaves,' 1872. 

[literary RsmaiDS. with U»moir by WalUr J. 
Seodail. The menimr contains ri<collertioaB by 
Dr. Butler. Profbtsor Seele>'. and Mr. Waller 
Besuit, 8ee alho Fayn's IjtcniryltecolleclturiH, 
pp. 180-4.] L, S. 

CALVERLEY, WALTER {d. 1005), 
murderer, was son and heir of 'Williftm Csl- 
Yerley, by his wife Katherine, daughter of 
John Thonieholme of Haystborpe, York- 
■hire. The Calverleys had been lords of l.ba 
manors of Calverley and Pudsey, Yorkshire, 
since the twelfth centuiy, aud in addition 
to these manors Walter inherited from his 
bther, who died while he was a boy, lands 
at Burlej-in-Wharfdale, Bagley, Tarsley, Ec- 
cltuhall, Bolton, and Seacroft. After his 
father's death a relatiTe of Lord Cobbam be- 
came CalFurlej's (piardian. He was educated 
at Cambridge, where he entered aa scholar of 
Clare Uall 6 May 1679, and was matriculated 
on 1 Oct. following. Ue took no degree, and 
^(parentlyBoonlefttheuniveraity. Beingleft 
to lUB own devices at home iu Yorkshire. Ue 
affianced himself to the daughter of a humble 
neighbour. Subsequently coming to Lon- 
don, his guardian insisted on his breaking this 
engagement and on hia marTying' PhiUppa, 
■1 daughter of Sir John Brooke, son of George, 
^■loid Cobhain. This manisKe took place and 
^■moved f'-alverley's riun. lie withdrew to 
^^KUverley Hall with his wife, whom he de- 
^Vusted, and souzbt distraction in drinking 
J tnd gambling ; he »oon squandered Ids large I 
fortune, mortgaged all his lauds, and spent [ 
his wife's dowry. On -23 April leOTi news 1 
was brought bim that a relative, a student 
at Cambridge, bad been arrested for a debt , 
for which he himself was responsible. In a 
drunken frenxy he straightway rushed at lus 
two eldest children, ^Vi]liam and Walter, 
the former four years old and the latter 
eighteen months ( baptised at Calverley on 
4 Oct. 1B03) and killed them both ; at the ' 
aame time be stabbed his wife, but not fatally, i 
IramediatelTafterwardsherodeoS'toaneigh- 
bouring village where a third infant son, I 
Henry, was out at nurse, with a view to ' 
murdering him, but he was stopped on thu 
rood and taken before IJir Jolm Savile, a 
magistrate, who committed him to prison 
Jit Wakefield. After some delay he was 
brought to trial at York in August follow- 
ing; he decUued to plead, and was therefore I 
fieB»ed to death in York Castle (o Au^.) i 
is estates thus escaped forfeiture and de- ' 
Muuded to his surviving son Henry. The 
widow remarried Sir Thomas Burton of Sto- | 




kerston, LeicBStersliire, Calverley'spoai 

gave his crime wide notoriety. On 13 Juus 
Nat hanielButter published apopular ' 
the subject, which was followed on 24 Aug. 
by an account of Calverley's death. A ballad 
was also issued by another publisher, Thomas 
PiLvycr or Pauier, at the same time. But 
more interesting than these productions is 
the play entitlpd 'The Yorkshire Tragedy,' 
which is a dramatic version of Calverley's 
sto^. Itwas first published byThomasPavyer 
or Pauier in 160c<, and bears the title "ThB 
Yorkshire Tragedy — not so new as lamentable 
' and true: written by W. Shakspesre.' A 
I neweditionappearedin 1619, Although con- 
! chived in the finest spirit of tragedy, there is 
no Bubetantial ground forattributing the play 
to Shakespeare, and it was probably first as- 
sociated with his name by the eut«rprising 
I publisher to create a sale for it. It was in- 
■ eluded in the third and fourtbfolios of Shake- 
speare's works (l6tU and 1685). Tlio theory 
that makes Thomas Heyivood the author baa 
much in its favour. 

I Henry Calverley, Walter's heir, was a 
sturdy royalist, and was mulcted in a com- 
, position amounting to l,4i>o/. by tbe sequea- 
I trators under the Commonwealth, He was 
I the last of the family to reside regularly at 
Calverley Hajl. He married, first, Eliia- 
j beth, daughter of John Moore of Grantham ; 
secnndly, Joyce, daughter of Sir Walter 
I Pye. He died on 1 Jan. 1660-1, and was 
succeeded by a son Walter, who was knighted 
I by diaries ll in consideration of his father's 
loyalty. 

[WhitakBr's Loidis and Elmet, pp. 389, Itf.. 
where an aecouut of Calverley's crime from a 
race contempurary tract is printed at length ; 
Memoirs of Sir W. BUckett, with a pedigree of 
the Calrerleys (ISIS), p. 16 -. Arber's SUUoners' 
Ragister, iii. 292. 299; Knight's Shokeapeare — 
Doublfal Plays, 239 ; Stew's Chronicle, sub snao 
1605; Collisr's Dramatic Pofltry. ii._ 138-9; 
Cuouer's Athenee Cantab, iii. 10 (unpublished).] 
S, L. L. 

CALVERT, CAROLINE LOUISA 
WARING (1834-1873), generally known 
as Louisa Atkinson, an Australian author, 
was bom at Oldbury, .\rgyle Countv, New 
South Wales, on 2b Feb, 1834. Her father, 
James Atkinson, formerlv principal clerk in 
the colonial secretary's oMce, Sydney, wrote 
' An Account of the State of Agriculture 
anil Grazing in New South Wdes,' with 
coloured plates, London, 1826, 8vo, and was 
an early settler on the Ilawkesbury, Her 
mother had some reputation as a writer of 
educational works lor the young. Their 
daughter being of delicat« health, the family 
removed early to Eurrajong. She described 
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the impression produced on her by the j^rand | foundation of the Manchester Royal Insti- 
scenery and beauty of the flora of the district ' tut ion (which has since become the City Art 
in * A Voice from the Country/ a series of i Gallery), and he gained the Heywood gold 
papers in the * Sydney Morning Herald,* medal for a landscape in oil, and the Hey- 
which secured her many literary friendships, I wood silver medal for a landscape in water 
and in several popular tales : * Gertrude the colour. Much of his time was necessarily de- 
Emigrant,' &c., with numerous enffravings, voted to teaching, but all the moments that 
Sydney, 1857, 8vo; * Cowanda, the Veteran's could be spared from it were passed in the 
Grant,' Sydney, 1859, 8vo, a story of a run- lake districts. Even in his later years, when 
awaj Manchester clerk; and *Tom Ilillicker,' confined to his bed by failing health, he occu- 
all illustrated by herself. She afterwards pied himself in recording his reminiscences of 
published * Narratives and Sketches ' in the natural beauty. He died at Bowness, West- 
* Sydney Mail ' and * Town and Country moreland, on 26 Feb. 1852, and was buried 
Journal.* there. 

During her residence at the Kurrajong The father of the landscape-painter, 
she collected and prepared valuable bota- Charles Calvert the elder, was an amateur, 
nical specimens for Baron Ferdinand von He was bom in 1754 ; died on 13 June 1797, 
Miiller, the government botanist, who was and is buried in St. Mary's churchyard, Man- 
then producing, in conjunction with George Chester ; a younger brother, Raislet Cal- 
Bentham, * Flora Australiensis,' 7 vols. Lon- vert, who died in 1794, was a sculptor, and 
don, 1863, 8vo, and * Fragmenta Phytogra- , is well known as the friend and aomirer of 
phiffi Australiee,' 4 vols. Melbourne, 1858-64, I Wordsworth, to whom he bequeathed 900/. 
8vo. One genus, Atkinsonia, was named Another son of Charles Calvert the elder, 
after her, as was the species Epacris Calvei'- Frederick Baltimore Calvert, is separately 
tiana at a later period. Miiller speaks very noticed. Two other sons, Henry andMichael 
kindly of her botanical contributions from Pease, were both painters, 
the Blue Mountains. On leaving the Kur- [^^ Journal, 1862, p. 150 (the same notice 
rajong with her mother, she resided in her ^ appears in the Gent. Mag. June 1862. new ser. 
native district vsdth her brother, James At- xxxvii. 630); Nodal's Art in Lancashire and 
kinson, J.P., and there married, 1870, James Cheshire, 1884.] W. E. A A 

Snowden Calvert [q. v.] She died suddenly 

on 28 April 1872. A tablet in Sutton Fields CALVERT, CHARIiES ALEXANDER 
Church, and another (by subscription) in St. (1828-1879), actor, was bom in London on 
Peter's Church, Richmond, tell the story of 28 Feb. 1828, and educated at King's Col- 
her pious labours and scientific researches, lege School. On leaving it he spent some 
Her funeral sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Woold, time in the office of a London solicitor and 
has been printed. Her husband, an English- in a mercer's business in St. Paul's Church- 
man of * the Borders,' settled early in Liver- yard ; but before long he was drawn to the 
pool, Manchester, and Birmingliam, and emi- stage, having derived a first impulse towards 
grated in 1840. Meeting on the voyage to it from the plays of Shakespeare produced at 
Australia with Dr. Leichardt, he formed a Sadler's Wells Theatre by Plielps, from whom 
lasting friendship with him, and four years Calvert afterwards modestlv declared that 
afterwards joined him, with his own outfit i he had learnt all his art. He first entered 
and horses, on the first and successful expe- into an engagement as an actor in 1852, at 
dition to Queensland. His name is well Weymouth Theatre, under the management 
known in connection with various European of Sothem, the famous Lord Dundreary of 
exhibitions. | later days. Then he played leading parts 

[Barton's Lit. of New South Wales, pp. 111-12; at Southampton and in South Wales, till 
Beaton's Australian Dictionary, p. 32; Baron about 1855 he joined the company of Messrs. 



von Miiller's Botanical Works ; Atkinson's Agri- 
culture, &c., 1826.] J. W.-G. 

CALVERT, CHARLES (1785-1852), 
landscape-painter, bom at Glossop Hall, 
Derbyshire, on 23 Sept. 1785, was the eldest 
son of Charles Calvert, agent of the Duke 
of Norfolk's estate. He was apprenticed to 
the cotton trade, and began business as a 
cotton merchant in Manchester, but against 
the wishes of his friends he abandoned com- 
merce for art and became a landscape-painter. 
He was one of those instrumental in the 



Shepherd and Creswick at the Surrey Theatre 
in London, where he played leading youthful 
parts of a * legitimate ' type. A year after 
his arrival in London he married Adelaide 
Ellen Biddies, who, as Mrs. Calvert, attained 
to a good position on the stage. They had 
several children, of whom five (three sons 
and two daughters) have followed their 
parents' profession. In 1859 Calvert became 
stage-manager and principal actor in the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester. In this town he 
was to maKe his name ; but it was not till 
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I tUot aa mauager of the auwly built 

ce's Thsutrelie began the series of Shttkc' ' 

n-nn ' revivalB ' which were tha chief 

9 of his professional life. Convinced 

it Shi(ku«petire could be ' mode lo paj,' he 

isisleiitly produced the plays which he 

sented with elaborata attention to acenerv, ! 

PBtiuue, and ererr other element of sltge 

Moreover, he aimed in these matters 

It hietoricnl correctnasB, thyreliv enraingthe 

fecognition of J. R. Planch^, ihe real oritfi- 

Utur of a reform on the merits of which the 

mUle family were divided. Tlie Shake- 

arcan playa 'revived' by Calvert were 

H following: "The Tempest' (1884), with 

■phich the Pnnce's Theatre opened, and which 

Wtved a signal success ; ' Antony and Cleo- 

Utra ' (1866) ; ' The Winter's Tale ' ( 1869) ; 

Fltlclmrd III' (1«70); -The Merchant of 

'Venice,'withArthur8iillivan'BmuBic{187I); 

• Henry V (1872); 'Twelfth Night ' (1873); 

'TheSecondPartofHenryIV'(1874). From 

B draft in his handwriting it appears t-o have 

a his intention, had his connection with 

e Priuce'sTheatre continued, lo crown the 

s by an arrangement of the three parts 

t Henry VI together with Richard III in 

ttree plays, under the title of ' The Houses 

f York and I^ancasler.' During his ma- 

" lament he produced, after a less elaborat* 

n, same other Shakespearean plays, as 

la Byron's ' Manfred ' ( 1867), »nd other 

He generally had a good ' Klock ' 

mpKny, in which several actors and ac- 

Msee of mark received their training; end 

i Bhowt>d a commendable trpcdom from 

'pMtiness ID occasionally associating with 

himself on his ovrn stage London actors of 

«e*treputationand popularity. Financially 

the prMperity of the speculation with whicti 

~raH associated seems to have varied ; in 

! the Prince's Theatre passed into the 

tads of a company, for which it was re- 

luk as the prettiest theatre in England; 

fterwards he bad for a short time a pro- 

|rielaiy interest in it ; in 1875 his connec- 



meni Ue produced Henry V with ^ 

kooeas. After quittingthe Prince's Theatre 

I produced, at the Theatre Royal. Msn- 

Mter.in 1877, 'Henry VIII.' He and his 

-mplished coatyutor, Mr. Alfred Daxby- 

i, r^arde<l the stage directions forming 

t of the text of llits play as jiietifying 

ir views about the stnge setting of siicli 

Iftjs, Calvert's acting edition of Henry VTII 

le accordingly an interest of its own. He 

lohrought out with great splendour Byron's 

irdanapalua' at Liverpool and at the The* 

S Koyal, Manchester, and superintended 



a ' replica ' at Booth's Theatre in New York. 
His last years were tnigralory, and spent at 
the head of a travelling company which ap- 
peared in Manchester and at other places. 
In 1871 he had been much interested in tlie 
scheme for estubUshing a subsidised ' Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre ' in London, which 
come to nothing. Hin last years must have 
braught him mnch disappointment and little 
rest. Towards the end the state of liishe*ltJi, 
which had eiven way four years previously, 
disquieted his friends, and ultimately be 
Boueht retiremejit at Hammersmith, where 
he died on 19 June 1879. Tlie genuine ad- 
miration felt for him at Manchester had been 
shown on the occasion of his first departure 
for New York by a pubUc banijUBt (4 Jan. 
1875). His fiineralat Brooklonds cemetery, 
near Sale in Cheshire, was mode the occasiaa 
of a popular demonstration. Later in the 
year(l and SOct.lfriendshipcommemoraled 
nis worth in a performance of ' \s you like it ' 
at Manchester for the benefit of his family, 
Calvert was a true enthusioct, whose career, 
'provincial 'as it wasin its principal portion, 
has an enduring interest for the history of 
the English stage. As an actor he was, in 
the opmion of some, best fitted for the so- 
calleddomestic drama; but his ambition took 
a higher flight, and, though his physical ad- 
vantages were few, his intelfigence and 
reading, together with a certain breadth and 
strengthof style, qualified him even for heroic 
ports such as Brutus and Henry V. His 
elocution was excellent, and his declamation 
at times masterly. He was a careful student 
of Shakespeare, and his acting editions of 
ne-arly all tne Shakespearean plays mentioned 
above form a pleasing memorial of his ceal 
and his good sense. Personally he was much 
respected as well as liked, and his private 
correspondence shows him to have thought 
with courage, but without immodesty, on the 
highest of themes. 

[Private information aodpenuaalkDotrledgii,] 
A. W. W. 

CALVERT, EDWARD (1799-1883), 
artist, was a native of Appledore in Devon- 
shire, where he was bom on 20 Sept. 1799. 
The first years of his life were passed near 
StoTcross. His father, Roland Calvert, who 
hftd been in the army, died when Edward 
wiLj twelve years old. He early entered the 
navy and served as midshipman under Sir 
Charles Penrose. While on board he saw his 
dearest shipmate killed at his side during an 
action. He soon after left service to devote 
lilmself to the arts. He studied under James 
Bull and A. B. Jolins, the latter a Inndscane- 
piunter of repute at Plymouth. Afler nia 
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marriage with Miss Bennell of Brixton he 
removed to London and attended the Royal 
Academy schools. Before long he made the 
acquaintance of William Blake, and joined a 
little band of artists who reverenced Blake as 
their chief, including Samuel Palmer, Linnell 
the elder, and George Richmond. Blake*s de- 
signs exercised considerable influence over 
Calvert. He was one of the few friends who 
attended Blake's interment in 1 827. His first 
exhibited picture was at the Royal Academy 
in 1825. It was called * Nymphs,' and excited 
much warm admiration. At the same gal- 
lery he exhibited in 1827 his picture *A 
Shepherdess.' In 1829 he sent * Morning ' 
to the exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk Street. Another poetic land- 
scape with the same title was exhibited by 
him at the Royal Academy in 1832, and a 
third in 1835. His last contribution to the 
Academy exhibition was in 1836, when his 
picture illustrated Milton's * Eve.' Calvert 
produced many woodcuts and plates of sin- 
gular beauty, which were privately printed 
by himself at his successive residences in 
Brixton and Paddington. He was extremely 
fastidious, and, though incessantly at work, 
was always dissatisfied with the result and 
destroyed some of his blocks and plates. Of 
his woodcuts the * Christian Ploughing the 
last Furrow of Life ' and the * Cider Press ' 
are described as very like Blake's. Calvert 
was a thorough student of anatomy, and also 
spent some time in St. Thomas's Hospital 
during the cholera of 1830. He was an en- 
thusiast for Greek art, and once visited Greece, 
returning with many sketches. Among his 
intimate friends were Derwent Coleridge and 
Francis Oliver Finch, the landscape-painter. 
In honour of the latter he wrote an 61oge, 
which is printed in the * Memorials ' of that 
artist published in 1805. 

Calvert died at Hackney on 14 July 1883, 
in his eighty-fourth year, and was buried at 
Abney Park cemetery. 

[Athenaeum, 18 and 25 Aug. 1883, the latter 
notice by George Richmond, R.A. ; Gilchrist's 
Life of W. Blake, 1880, i. 343, 407 ; Graves's 
Diet, of Artists, 1760-1880; Royal Academy 
Catalogues; private information through Mr. 
John Richmond.] C. W. S. 

CALVERT, FREDERICK, seventh 
Lord Baltimore (1731-1771), eldest son 
of Charles, sixth lord, by Mary, youngest 
daughter of Sir Theodore Janssen, was bom 
in 1731. In 1753 he married Diana Eger- 
ton, youngest daughter of the Duke of Bridge- 
water. In 1768 he was tried at Kingston 
on a charge of rape, but acquitted (Re- 
port of trial in Gent. Mag. xxxviii. 180-8). 



He died at Naples on 14 Sept. 1771, without 
legitimate children. His remains were brought 
to England in order to be interred in the family 
vault at Epsom, and for some time lay in state 
in Exeter Exchange, Strand. The moment 
his body was removed the populace plun- 
dered the room where it had lain (ift. xlii. 44). 
The title became extinct on his death, and by 
his will he bequeathed the province of Mary- 
land, in America, to Henry Harford, a child, 
and the remainder of his estates in fee to his 
younger sister. Carlyle, in his * Life of 
Frederick the Great,* refers to Baltimore as 

* something of a fool, to judge by the face of 
him in portraits, and by some of his doings 
in the world,' and Winckelmann characte- 
rises him as ^ one of those worn-out beings, a 
hipped Englishman, who had lost all moral 
and physical taste.' He was the author of a 

* Tour m the East in the years 1768 and 1764, 
with Remarks on the City of Constantinople 
and the Turks. Also Select Pieces of Oriental 
Wit, Poetry, and Wisdom,' regarding which 
Lord Orford declared it *no more deserved to 
be published than his bills on the road for 
post-horses.* In 1769 he printed at Augs- 
burg ten copies of a book entitled ' Gauaia 
Poetica Latina, Anglica, et Gallica Lingua 
composita.* It forms a volume of 120 pages, 
beautifully printed, and richly decorated 
with head and tail pieces. It consists of a 
Latin poem translated into English and 
French, with some smaller pieces, and seve- 
ral letters which had passed between him 
and Linnaeus, to whom lie had dedicated the 
volume. Linnieus had been so much flat- 
tered by the dedication that he refers to the 
book in extraordinary terms of eulogy, and 
designates it an * immortal work.' Baltimore 
also published * Caslestes et Inferi,* Venice, 
1771, 4 to. 

[Walpole'fl Royal and Noble Authors (Park), 
V. 278-82 ; Morris's The Lords Baltimore, 52- 
61.] T. F. H. 

CALVERT, FREDERICK BALTI- 
MORE (1793-1877), actor and lecturer on 
elocution, son of Charles Calvert, steward 
of the Duke of Norfolk, at Glossop HaU, Dei^ 
byshire [see under Calvert, Charles], was 
baptised on 11 April 1793, and entered Man- 
chester school on 12 Jan. 1804. Thence he 
was sent to the Roman catholic college at 
Old Hall Green, Hertfordshire, with a view 
to receiving holy orders ; but he took to the 
stage, and in the course of his career alter- 
nated leading parts with the elder Kean, 
Macready, and the elder V^andenhoff. In 
1824 he published * A Defence of the Drama,' 
which had an extensive circulation, and was 
read by John Fawcett to the members of the 




Lrical Fiind at their anniuil dinner in 
that fear. In 1829 he became elocutioDHiy 
erof lung sColIege, Aberdeen, and gave 
Botures on orotory, poetry, and c>tberlit4irury 
n the larffa towns of England. He 
wards proceeded to America, where ho 
aei on the English poet«, and on return- 
g to England gave evening discourses at 
,e leading athenteums on what he had seen 
■ " g hiB visit to the ■western hemisphere, 
t 1846 be was appointed master of the 
igUuli lantfuoge and literature in the Edin- 
'i Academy. In the winter of 1847-8 
uve readings nf the English poets in 
•clion with the Edinburgh PhilosopUicol 
uutitiition. Some years after he bi^rame lec- 
turer on elocution to the free church colleges 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. He died at his 
TMidenee. 2 Weat Newington, Edinburgh, 
'SI April IS"7. Hewasa man of great lite- 
Mr^ refinement, and lind an eYtensive ac- 
■ ' with the literature of Greece and 

"11 as with that of England and 
iFranne. lie married, in 18IB, Mies Percy 
of Whitbv, by whom he had a numerous 
fkmily ; his youngest son, Michael Talbot 
Calvert, made a reputation as a tragic actor, 
under lie stage uamo of Henry Talbot, Ca!- 
^•mtWBsthe nnthorof: 1. 'A"Defenceof the 
Vcl«dDrBina,'inalettertoT.Best,Hull,1822. 
[. ' Principles of Elocution,' by T. Ewing, 
IlioroutfHly revised and greatly improved by 
X B. Calvert, 1853; another edition, 1870. 
L A Letter to tbe VeryBev. Dean Kamsay, 
dinbargb, on ' The AH, of Reading and 
^reaching distinctly,' lfi69. 4. 'The I)e 
iOnrtore 01 Cicero,' translated by E. B.Calvert, 
i(.A., 1870. 5. ' .\n Ode to Shakeapeare." 

[Smith's MaDchrstor School Iteg. ii. 23S. iii- 
n34: TliBEm,8Muy 1877,p. 13.] R.C.B. 

CALVERT, FREDERICK GRACE 
I n8l»-I873), ciiemist, was born in l<ondon on 
Il4 Nov. 1819, and wns the son of a Colonel 
PCalvert. At tLo age of sixteen he left Loa- 
' I for France, where he remHioed till 1846. 
9 result of this long stay abroad was 
it till the end of his life he spoke English 
_ Lh ft French accent, and was, in conse- 
quence, frequently taken foraforeicner. After 
studying at Rouen under Gerardin, and in 
Paris at the Sorbonne, the College de France, 
ftnd the £cole de M^ecine, he held for a 
short lime the post of manager of Messrs. 
Robiquet & Pefletier's chemical works, hut 
this post he vacated on being appointed 
Msistant to the eminent chemist, Uhevreiil. 
■Xt was underCberreuI (his old master as he 
:)rould always cull him) that Calvert'aserious 
imioal work began, and it was the tnllu- 
M of Che vreiil which directed his researches 




' towards those brauches of industrial chen 
ti*y in which he acquired his reputation. In 
1846 he returned to England and was ap- 

Eointed professor of chemistry at the Royal 
□stitution in Manchester, where he had 
sf^ttled in practice as a consulting chemist. 
He now devoted himself almost entirely to 
questions of industrial chemistry', tanning, 
tne desulphuriaation of coke, the protection 
of iron ahipB from rust, the manufacture of 
chlorate of potash, iron puddling, colico-print- 
ing, &c. A few years later he took up the 
manufacture of coal-tar products, especially 
of phenic or carbolic acid, which he was the 
first to manu&cture in a pure state in this 
country. Its use as a disinfectant and for 
therapeutic purposes is due. it may he said, 
entirely to him. The manuf^ture of carbolic 
acid was commenced by him on a small scale 
in 1859, and in 1866 he established large 
works at Manchester forits production. He 
contributed lately to scientific literature, 
both English and French ; his papers are to 
hefoundin the 'ComptesRendus,'the'Royal 
Society's Proceedings,' the ' Annates de Chi- 
mie,' the ' Philosophical Magazine,' the ' Bri- 
tish Association Reports," the 'Journal of the 
Society of Arts,' and elsewhere. A full but 
not complete list of the papers, and unfortu- 
nately without references, is given in the 
biographical notice prefixed to the second 
edition of his work on ' Dyeing and Calico- 
printing.' He delivered five courses of 'Can- 
tor' lectures at the Society of Arts on ap- 
plied chemistry. His dea^ was the result 
of an illness contracted at Vienna, whither 
he had gone to serve as a iuror at the Inter- 
nstional Exhibition of 1^73. He died at 
Manchester 24 Oct. 1673. 

[A life is given in the Soc. of Arts Jonroal, 
ixi. (1873)019: a V017 full aceount of Calvert's 
scientiBi! work is given ss nn introduction to Ihg 
Becoail edilioaof nisDjsing and Calico-priDting, 
Maach<)Ster,1876 ; short noti(»B appear id Joura. 
Chem. Soc. nvii. 1198; Cham. News, iiviii. 
(1H73) 12*. For scisntific writings see Itojal 
Soc. Cut. SpiBQtiBc PsLiers s. v. Crace-Calverl.l 

n. T. w. 

CALVERT, GEORGE, first Lorb BatTi- 
MOKB (1680P-1632), statesman, son of Leo- 
nardCalvertand Alice, da lighter of John Cros- 
land of Crosland, was bom at Kipling in tbe 
cliapelry of Bolton in Yorkshire about 1580. 
In the Oxford University register of matri- 
culations, Calvert, who matriculated from 
Trinity College on 13 July 1594, is entered 
as ' annos natus 14.' He obtained tbe de- 
gree of B.A.on -23 Feb. 1597, and was created 
M.A. on 30 Aug. 1605, during the visit of 
King James to Oxford. After leaving Ox- 
ford he travelled for a time, and on his 
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return became secretary to Sir Robert Cecil, As intermediary between the king and the 
* being then esteemed a forward and know- commons in the disputes which arose during 
ing person in matters relating to the state ' i the second session, the secretary had a very 
(Wood). On 10 July 100(^ Calvert was difficult part to pi ay. To him James, on 16 Dec. 
granted the office of clerk of the crown in the 1621, addressed the remarkable letter in which 
province of Connaught and county of Clare he explained his answer to the remonstrance 
{Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1603-^, p. 565). of the commons, but he could not succeed 
In January 1608 he was appointed one of the in preventing the drawing up of the protes- 
clerks of the council (Lodge, Illnstr. of JEnff- \ tation by wnich the commons replied (ib. 
lish Hist. iii. 256), and entered parliament ; ii. 339). The house did not trust him ; he 
as M.P. for Bossiney in October 1609. In I was suspected of communicating to the king 
January 1612 he is mentioned as assisting the j intelligence of their proceedings, to the detn- 
kingin the composition of his discourse against ! ment of the leading members. Allusions to 
Vorstius, and m June of the following year, ' this were made in the debates, and the charge 
during the vacancy of the secretary of state's is directly brought against him by Wilson, 
place, the charge of answering the Spanish and with special reference to this remonstrance 
Italian corespondence was entrusted to him (WiL80N,X(^<?q/'Jame*/,p. 71). A few days 
( Court and Times of James 7, i. 1 34-76). In earlier, when he had attempted to explain the 
1613 Calvert was one of the committee sent , commitment of Sir E. Sandvs, and asserted 
to Ireland to examine into the grievance of that he was not committed tor anything said 



the catholics and the complaints made against 
the lord deputy {CaL Stat-e Papers, Ireland, 
1611-14, Commission, p. 436, Ileport of Com- 
missioners, pp. 426, 438). His different ser- 
vices were rewarded in 1617 by knighthood 
(29 Sept.), and in February 1619 he became 
secretary of state. * The night before he was 
sworn,' writes Chamberlain to Carleton, ' the 
lord of Buckingham t-old him the king's reso- 
lution ; but he disabled himself various ways, 
but specially that he thought himself un- 
worthy to sit in that place, so lately possessed 



or done in parliament, a member moved that 
the statement should be entered in the jour- 
nals, and the note-taker adds, ' the house will 
scarce believe Mr. Secretary, but thinketh 
he equivocateth ' {Proceedings and Debates, 
ii. 200). At the same time Calvert possessed 
no great influence with the king. The French 
ambassador, Tilli^res, in a letter dated 25 Nov. 
1621, describes the secretary as an honour^ 
able, sensible, well-intentioned man, cour- 
teous to strangers, full of respect towards 
ambassadors, zealously intent for the welfare 



by his noble lord and master ' ( Court and i of England, but by reason of these good 
Times of James /, i. 142). The trial of the qualities entirely without consideration or 
Earl of Suffolk in the Star-chamber was the I influence (Ratjmer, Illustrations of the His- 
first business of importance on which Calvert j tory of the Sivteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
was engaged, and his letters to Buckingham I turies, ii. 263). As the most efficient of the 
during that trial, particularly one in which : two secretaries of state the conduct of foreign 
he excuses liimself for his * error in judg- j affairs was principally in Calvert's hands, and 
ment ' in consenting to too light a sentence he shared at the time the unpopularity of his 
on the delinquent, show how much he de- j master's policy. He was accused of being 
pended on the favourite's influence (For- sold to Spain, and of an undue devotion to 
tescue Papers^ -j^. ^S ', HowAED, Collection of \ the interests ofcatholicism, a charge to which 
Letters, p. 57). On 2 May 1620 the king his subsequent conversion gave some colour, 
granted Calvert a yearly pension of 1,000/. Nevertheless, says Mr. Gtirdiner, * it is quit-e 
on the customs (Camden, Jntnes I). In the a mistake to suppose that because Calvert 
parliament of 1621 he with Sir Thomas afterwards became a catholic he was ready 
Wentworth represented Yorkshire ; their to betray English interests into the hands of 
election, which was obtained through an un- the Spaniards. Expressions in favour of a 
scrupulous exertion of Wen tworth's influence, more decided policy in Germany than that 
though called in question, was vot«d good adopted by the king are constantly occurring 
by the House of Commons. It was Calvert's in his correspondence with Carleton ' {Spanish 
duty as secretary to lay the king's necessities ! Marriage, ii. 295). But the failure of the 
before the house and press for a supply for | Spanish marriage scheme was still a blow to 
the defence of the Palatinate. He would him, both as a statesman and a catholic. A 
not have our king, he said, * trust entirely to correspondent of Roe's describes him as never 
the king of Spain's affection. It is said our i * looking merrily since the prince his coming 
king's sword hath been too long sheathed ; out of Spain ' (Roe's Letters, p. 372). In the 
but they who shall speak to defer a supply ! council he was one ofthe nine members who op- 
seek to keep it longer in the scabbard ' (Pro- I posed a breach with Spain (14 Jan. 1624) and 
ceedings and Debates, ii. 213 ; vide also i. 48). in the following January he resigned his office 



uid declared himself a catluilic. Qoadman. 
whadcspribeahim ashavuigbeeii converted by 
Count Oondomnr and Count Arundel (nhose 
I .daughter Calvert'B son hod married), states 
■'tliat for some time lie had made no secret of 
■ Ilia riewa. ' As it waa aaid, the secretary did 
f nsuallv catechise his own children, ao u to 
iin<i them in his ovn religion ; and ia his 
; room having an altar set up, with eha- 
llice, uandlesticks, and all other ornaments, 
Whe brought all strangers thilher, uever con- 
B«raling an;thiiig,as it his whole Joy and com- 
B ibri had hflen to make open profession of his 
mreiigwa' {Coiirtof Ki>^James,p.S7Q). Cal- 
■- t resigned on 12 Feb. 1625 (Co/. S/ate 
pert, Com.), being aUowed to sell his office 
■to Sir Albert Morton for 6,000/.,BDd ohtain- 
Ping also th« title of Bftron of Baltimore in 
I the county of Longford in Ireland (10 Feb. 
L 3026). Large ealal«a in tiat district had be- 
fore been granledto liim; these wore now con- 
finned to him by n fresh grant (12 Feb. 1025). 
On the accession of Chiirles I, Baltimore | 
made objections to taking the oath offered to 



turneo to Ireland bearing a letter to the lord 
deputy, in which the king recommended him 

■ w one who ' parted &om us with our princely 

■ •pprobaUon and in our good grace ' (39 Mny 
i 1626). Excepl that he was summoned to 
Koourt in February 1627 to consult on the 
|.teniis of the proposed peace with Spain, he 

wk henceforth no part in state alTairs. For 
erest of his life he devoted himself lo what 
a of his biographers terms ' that ancient, 
V'firimitiTe, and heroic work of planline the 
world.' As early as 1631 Calvert had des- 
mlched Captain Edward Wynne to New- 
foundland, where he established a small set- 
tlement named Ferrylund. In 1623 another 
I ehip, under Captiun Daniel Powell, was sent 

■ tocarry on the work (Letttrt of Wifitneand 
" oell ; Oldmixon, Britith Empire m Aine- 

i, i, 9). Finding their reports favourable, 
Calvert now obtained a uharmr for the colony 
inder the name of the proi'ince of Avalon 
WfOtl Slate Paperi, Colonial, 7 April 1623), 
» called, snys Lloydj 'in imitation of old 
Avalon in Somersetslum, where Olastonbuir 
Pltands, the first-fruits of Christianity in Bn- 
B'tatn, as the other was in that part of Ame- 
rica' (Li.on),Sfn/r Wor/Aies). 'Mr.Secre- 
tery C-alvert,' wrote Sir William Aleiander 
^^wo yean later, ' hath planted a colonv at 
^Tertyland, who hot h for building and maldng 
' ial of the ground have done more than was 
fcr performed of any in so short a I ime, hav- 
liDg on hand abroodofhoisee, cows, and other 
Bbestials, and by the industry of his people he 
'm banning to draw back yearly some bene- 




fits from thencealft]adv'(.4n£n»iujvi^nn«n( 
to Cntonif*. p. 25). Neverthelcas in 1627 
Baltimore found it necessary either to go 
over and settle the colony in belter order, or 
to lose the fruit of all his Ktertions ( Strafford 
Correg}iondai<v, i. 39). He arrived nl New- 
foundland in July 1627, but remainnd iher^ 
merely it few weeks ; in the following spring, 
however, he returned again with his Eiunily, 
and continued tore«de tnere until the autumn 
of 1629. During this second visit Baltimore 
successMly repulsed the attacks of some 
Krench privateers, and took six prises, but 
dissensions arose in the colony in consequence 
of the presence of the priests whom he brought 
with him, and a puritan denounced him to the 
home authorities for allowing the practice of 
Catholicism and the saying of masses (Qii. 
State Pnperi, Col. 93, 04). A more eeriom 
difGculty was the climate, and ou 19 Aug. 
1 629 Baltimore wrote to the king complaining 
that the winter lasted from October to May, 
that half his company liod been sick, and ten 
were dead, and begged for n grunt of lands is 
a more genial county (ifi. 100). Without 
waiting for the kings reply he set sail for 
Virginia, but directly he landed at Jameslown 
was met with the demand that he should take 
tbe oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and a 
refusal to allow him to eatttblish himself there 
excepton that condition (I'A. 1041. Baltimore 
returned to England und endeavoured to ob- 
tain a patent for a new colony. In February 
1031 he was on the point of secuiingagront i 
for a district south of the James River, but 1 
the opposition of the members of the late : 
Viivinia Company obliged him to abandon 
it (Ngill, p. 19).' He now sought instead \ 
for a similar grant in the region north and 
east of the Potomac, hut the same influences , 
interposed to delay its completion, and ha 
died on 16 April 1632, before the patent had 
passed the great seal. He was buried in the 
church of St. Dunston-in-the-West, in Fleet 
Street (Wood). The charter of Maryland 
was finally sealed on 20 June 1632 (Chi 
State Pnjiem, Col.), and Cecilius, second lord 
Baltimore, founded the colony which his b- 
ther had projected. The name it received 
was given it by Charles I, in honour of h 
ij^ueen, and theprovisionsof the charter were 
copied from the charter of Carolana, grnntecl 
to Sir Robert Heath in 1629 (NEiit., pp. 30- 
24). The question whether Baltimore de- 
signed the colony to be a stronghold for p< 
secuted Romanism, or intended to base it 
the principle of toleration for all sects, I 
been much discussed. But the clause requir- 
ing that all churches and places of worship J 
in Maryland should be dedicated and oonw^ I 
crated according to the ecclesiastical laws i 
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the church of England refutes the former '■ rhoids, Strictures/ &c., was expanded and 
theory, and proves that the church of Eng- published in 1824. The * Medico-^Ohinngical 
land was to 1>B regarded as the sole established I ileview* described it as 'the best in the 
religion. Certainly Baltimore sought the free English language/ April 1825, p. 2d7. Galvert 
exercise of his own religion, ana was pre- | also revised Cofiyn's translation of Bichat's 
pared to practise the toleration he demanaed, | * General Anatomy/ 1824. He showed great 
but no legal provision for toleration was made i promise, but died on 14 Nov. 1825, aged SO. 
until the laws of 1649. The power of the | [Gent. Mag. 1826, NoFcmber, p. 476.] 
proprietor and the composition of the colony ' G. T. B. 

were sufficient to secure it. Baltimore mar- I CALVERT, Sir HARRY (1768 P-1826), 
ried Anne, daughter of George Wynne of baronet, general, was eldest son of Peter Cal- 
Hertingfordbury, Hertfordshire. He was | vert, of Hampton Court, a partner in the 
succeeded by his son Cecil ; a second son, brewing firm (rf. 1810), by his wife, Mary, 
Leonard [q. v.], was the first governor of daughter of Thomas Reeve, M.D., and grand- 
Maryland. I son of Felix Calvert of Oldbury Park. He 
Baltimore s works are : 1. * Carmen funebre was christened in March 1763 (Bebbt, Hert- 
in D. Hen. Untonum,' in an Oxford collec- '. fordshire Genealogies, p. 21). He was edu- 
tion of verses on Sir Henry Unton's death, cated at Harrow, and at the age of fifteen was 
1696, 4to. 2. * The Answer to Tom Tell- appointed to the 23rd roy^ Welsh fusiliers, 

of Princes, and the La- bis commission as second lieutenant therein 



Troth, the Pnictice 

mentations of the Kirk,' a quarto pamphlet 



bearing date 24 April 1778. In the follow- 



nrinted in 1642, and said to be ^written bj | ing spring he joined his regiment, then at 
Lord Baltimore, lato secretiiry of state.' This \ New York, with General Clinton, and became 
is a justification of the policy of KingJames a first lieutenant on 2 Oct. 1779. He served 
in refusing to support the claim of the Elector with tlie regiment at the siege of Charleston, 
Palatine to the crown of Bohemia, or to ' and throughout the subsequent campaigns 
support by arms his restoration to his here- under Lord Comwallis, imd was present at 
ditary dominions. 3. * He hath also written ' the surrender at York Town on 17 Oct. 1781. 
something concerning Maryland, but whet her I He remained a prisoner of war in America 
printed or not I cannot tell* (Wood). 4. Let- ■ from 1781 until the peace of 1783, and re- 
ters in various printed collections, viz. four i turning home with his corps early in 1784, 
letters in the * Strafford Papers,' five in the received permission to spend the remainder 




ing to the rrord as captai 
Society, 1871), thret^ in the ' Relations be- , month later continued to serve with it at home 
tween England and Germany in 1018-19' , until 1790, when he exchanged from the 23rd 
(Camden Society, 1805), two letters in the to the Coldstream guards, as lieutenant and 

* Court and Times of James I,* and others in captain. In February 1793 he embarked for 
the * Calendar of Domestic State Papers.' | HoUand with his battalion, formingpart of the 
Manuscrint letters are to be found, six in the | brigade of guards under Lake, and, after the 

* Tanner MSS.,' fifteen among the * Harleian arrival of the troops before Toumay, was ap- 
MSS.' (1580), and in * MSS. Cotton. Julius,' . pointed aide-de-camp to the Dukeo? York, m 



iii. fol. 126-30. 

[Calendar of Domestic, Colonial, and Irish 



which capacity he was present in the prin- 

^ __ ^ cipal engagements during the campaigns of 

State Papers; Wood's Athenae Oxen.; Lloyd's' 1793-4. Ha^-ing returned home witn the 
State Worthies ; Goodman's Court of James I ; | Duke of York in December 1794, he wasdes- 
Court and Times of James I and Charles I, j patched in April 1795 on a confidential mission 
4 vols. 1848 ; Gardiner's History of England ; to Brunswick and Berlin, the object of which 
Doyle's The English in America; NeiU's Sir ^as to induce the King of Prussia to take 
George Calvert, I^rd Baltimore Baltimore I ^h^ initiative in placing the Duke of Bruns- 
1869; Kenn^ly 8 Discourse on the Life and ^ick at the head of the allied armies. In 
Character of Sir Q Calvei^ Baltimore 1845 ; , December of the same year Calvert became 
the Reply to Kennedy and the Review of lieply . • j t * * "^ i i • *u n u 

to KenntHly's Life of Sir George Calvert; the <^P^^^^ and lieutenant-colonel m the Cold- 
London M^azine for June 1768 contains an ac- streams, and m 1/96 was appointed deputy 
count of the Baltimore family.] C. H. F. adjutant-general at headquarters. He b^ 

came brevet lieutenant-colonel m 1 / 97, and 

CALVERT, GEORGE (1796-1825), sur- in 1799 exchanged as lieutenant-colonel to 
geon, obtained the Jacksonian prize of the the 6drd foot, retaining his staff appointment. 
London College of Surgeons three years in On 8 June 1799 he married the second 
succession. One of the essays, ^ On Hsomor- daughter of Thos. Hammersley of Pall Mall, 



uid niece of Mr. Greenwood, of the firm of 
Cox &: Greenwood, armv agvnt<i. Bj this 
Udj, irhn diixlin IMMt, tiuhnd iwosniu luid 
threi- dflughlera. Ahnut tlielimeof bUmnr- 
riitfir. Calvert wks adv>mcL>d to Ihe posl of 
Bdjutont-gpiiiTitl of the force*, in suwajsion 
to Sir W, Fancolt. He was mntlp coloiirl of 
th.^ iuld) Tith Woat ladik ry<giuit<nl iii 18(10, 
and bt^ame & mBJor-gBneriil in ISOS, In 180ti 
hf WH^ tnuisfernid to the rolonelcj of the 
14th foot, which during the lstt«r pnrt ofihe 
French war had the uniisiiitl number of tbnic 
bAttnliona.and was tbenci- dubbed 'C'alvcrt'B 
Entire.' Its country title wns altered from 
Bedfurdsbirtt to HuckingliamsliLre at hie re- 
quest (Casson, ffi«^ flnvrrf \4thFoutl In 
1818 CalvHrt, who had ftltfiined the rank of 
liHUtenant-generalin 1810, and had bmn made 
ftO.C-B, and a G.C.II. later, received, on va- 
cating the post of adjutant-general, a baro- 
n^tiry in fiirtlier reeomition of Iiig services. 
He wn» nppointt'd lientenant-govsmor of 
Ohelsen Ho«piia1 in 1820, and attained the 
nnk of gi^neral in 18^1. 

Rumour allegisl that Calvert's advance- 
ment ■•jthepo'lofndjutAnt-general almut the 
time of his mnrria^ was partly due to heavy 
obligations which the Duke of York was said i 
f to be under to the firmof Cox Jt Co. How- I 
r thi« may have bc-un, tlie appointment ' 
IS amply just ifiud by the re.aults,asduri[iK I 
lone tenure of the office Calvert proved I 
wlf B true soldier's friend, and an able I 
strument in giving etTect to many Talu- I 
■Ubltt improvements in the administration and | 
V^Isciptine of the armv. Among these were 
^ the MtiKF oivanisali'on of the medical de- 
psrtffittnt and army hogpitals, and of the 
chaplninn' department; tlie introduction of 
regimental siAiools ; the develojuoent of the 
attUtary colleges at High ^\ycombe and 
K Harlow, aiuce united at Sandhurst ; the 
bunding of the Royal Military Asylum for 
H nldiwn' Orpliaus, Setter known as ihe Duke 
^iS Yoi^'s Sclinol, and vaiioua other measures 
~ it the benefit of the service. One of his im- 
_ le «ubordinnteB wrote of himjIongafter- 

VBrds : ' Such wa« the kindness of his look 
d demeanour, and courteay of hie manner, 
ftbat it was impossible to offer him any dia- 
h«6p«ct, and with whatever sentimenta a 
PjgMillemRR might have approached him, he 
ECould only retire with thn^ of regard and 

Calvert died suddenly of apoplexy on Sun- 
—Jay, 3 Sept. 1826, at Claydon Hall, Middlp 
EOlaydon, Buckiughamshire, where ho was 
Ven a visit with his family. He was buried 
■»tWe»t or Steeple Claydon, where the church 
nj^re was prect^ as a memorial of him. His 
^on, the iwcond baronet, took the name of 

TOL. VIII. 



Vemey instead of Calvert on succeeding tc 
the Verney estates, 

Calvert's journals and letters during thai 
Flnnder? entupaignu, together with 
nuula relating (o hh Borlin miaaion 
llie di'feneivu armngements agninat invuioa'l 
at the beginning of the preiteut century, baval 
been published by his «on under the title,! 
'Journals and Corruspondence of Sir H. Cnl-r 
vert, Bart,,' London, 1853. ' 

fBerrj'a Coonfv DenailiigieB, Hrrii : ArmyJ 
Lista; CaDuan'n Bist. Beconl SSrd R. W. Piu.-f 
atnhnm'a Life of Om. 3. Qrahnn. 1802; Can-] 
noi]'sBi9t.ReennlUth(BackinghHmshira)Fi)»ti| 
Sir H. Veriiey's Jonmals and Ctimrapou'ipnM iM 
S.ir B. Calrert, Bart. ; Qont. Mag. vol. icvi. pi, ii. I 
p. 371.] B. M. C. 

GALVERT,JAMESSN0WDEN(18a5- I 

1884), Australian explorei, was bam on 
13 July 1B25, and received his schooUn^ 
in Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
London, where his family successively feeidet" 
after leaving the border. Having (rtends ii 
New South Wales, Calvert and n brather J 
decided to go out thither in 1840, and on * 
the voyage, in thu aliip Sir Edward Pagvt, 
contractedalastiugfi^eudship with Dr. Lud- ' 
ivig Leiclihardt, tlie well-known explorer, 
afterwards lost in ihe hush, who was theit J 
fellow-passenger. The result was that Cal- 1 
vert, agreed to accompany Ur. Leichhardt on ] 
his first eipedition, providing his own liortes 
and outfit. The party left Morctoii Bay 
settlement (Brisbane) m Iftli for Port Es- 
eington, on the north coast, and after many 
bardabips and diHiculties, including numerous 
conilicts with the blacka, accomplished their 
mission and returned to Sydney late in 1845. 
Full particulars of the expemtion vrill bo 
found in Dr. Iwoichhardt's subsequently pub- 
lished narrative of thejoumey. Calvert was 
an exbibilnr at the earlier exhibitions in 
London and Paris, and at the Loudon Ex- 
liibllion of 1863 was awarded a silver medal 
for bii^ cotlectionof Australian paper-making 
materials. Soon after the arrival of Sir Wm. 
Dentson as governor he was placed on tlie 
commission of the peace at Sydjiey. He mar- 
ried the well-known Australian authoress. 
Miss LaurB.\lkinBon [see CiLVEBT,C*BOLU(H 
Loins* \V4Bl»o, H/e Atkinson], and after 
that lady's sudden death in 18i2 he led a 
retired life. He died in New South Wales 
2-2 Jidy 1884. 

[Heaton's Diet. Aiwtrnlian Biog.; Vlihiliitiun 
Reports ; Lciclihnrdt'i Journal of an OwUnd 
Joomey (Liindoo, lt)17).] H. M C. 

CALVERT, LEONARD <rf. 1(U7). go- 
vernor of Maryland, America, vna the second 
son of Qeorge Calvert, first lord Baltimore 



Calvert a? 

Iq.v.], and the brat her of Cecil Calvert, BBOond 
ord Baltimore, who reCBived a charter for 
the colonj from Cliarles I on 20 June 1832. 
At the request of his brother, Leonard Cal- 
-vert set eail with the expedition &om Coves 
on 22 Nor. 1633 in (ho two ships the Ark of 
Avslon and the Dove. The emigrants con- 
sisted of two hundred persons of good families 
and of the Roman catholic persuasion ; but 
although the colony was designed to be a 
refuge for English catholics, religious tole- 
ration was from the beginning proclaimed 
for all christians. The name Marj'Iund was 
besrowed on the colonv by Churlea I in 
honour of his queen, Henrietta Maria. They 
arrived at Port Comfort, Virginia, on 24 Feb. 
1G34, and on 27 March took possession of an 
abandoned ludianyillage, which they named 
St. Mary's. Soon afler his arrival Calvert 
had an inteniew with Captain Claybome, 
who had established a trading station on 
£ent Island, Chesapeake Bay, and inl imated 
to liim that the settlement would be con- 
sidered part of the Maryland colony. He 
a.lso met an Englishman, Captain Henry 
Pleet, who had spent several years among 
the Indians, and through whose influence 
the chief was induced (o go on board the 
governor's Teasel, and to forego all objections 
■to the settlement of the colony. For the 
first ten years of the existence oi the colony 
there is an hiatus in the information, the 
records having been seized in 16411 by one | 
of Clayborne's men snd carriisi to England, i 
Clsyboriw in 10.15 tiesortt-d to force, but was 
defeated and tied to Virginia. For some : 
years Calvert was in England, but returned 
to Maryland in August or September 1044 I 
with a new commission from the lord pro- 

Erietarr. MeanwhileClaybome had possessed 
imself of Kent Island, and finally he drove | 
Calvert to Virginia; but in 1840 Calvert re- 
turned and surprised and routed the rebels. 
He then proceeded to reduce Kent Island, ' 
a^d after its submission, 10 April ll>4T, \ 
pardon was granted to all offenders. He 
died on 9 June in the same year. It is not : 
known whether he was married or had any , 
children. < 

[A narmtivB of the voyage of thp colonists 
was written in Ltitin by Frank White, one of 
the ji'suit mis^^ionnries who accompanied the ' 
colony. Of this pamphlet n translation was 
pulilished in Force's Tracts, and the LutJn ver- j 
sion, with a now trauslntion and notes hy the | 
Bav. Dr. Dslrymple, in ths Proceedings of the i 
Maryland Historical Society. There is also a ! 
contemporary account of its settlement in A j 
Kelation of Mnrylnnd, together with a Map of 
the Country, the condition of Pbintalion, and 
his Majesty's charter to the Lord Baltimore, 
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tTiuielatfd into Enghsb, LandoD, S Sept. I63S. 
For Itree of Calvert see Bolknap's American 
Biography, ii. 373-80 ; Sparks'* Anierirao Bio- 
graphy, III. 1-229; Morris's Lords Baltimore 
(1874), pp. 3e-41.] T. F. H. 

CALVERT, MICHAEL (1770-18031, 
author of a history of Knaresbbrough, was 
bom in that town and baptised at the parish 
church on 2 Feb. 1770. His parents' names 
were Richard and Barbara. He was by 
calling a chemist. In 1808 and 1809 he 
filled the office of churchwarden, and in the 
latter year repaired the chancel of the church. 
Among other public oUects in which he took 
an interest was the Enaresborough Spa, a 
mild sulphur spring on the road to Harro- 
gste, and by his exertions the house and 
spa-baths and fountain were erected. He 
wrote an account of the history and mineral 
qualities and virtues of the waters. His 
' History of Knaresborough, comprising an 
accurate and detailed account of the ensile, 
the forest, and the several townships in- 
cluded in the said parish,' was published in 
1844in duodecimo. He died on3 Dec. 1862, 
at the age of 92, in the town where he had 
spent all his life. 

[Boyne's Yorkshire Library, 1869, p. 142; 



uey Sussex Collie, Cambridge He became 
chaplain of Sir Thomas Burdet in Derbyshire, 
and was a^rwards vicar of Trinity Church 
intheKing'sCourtatYork. DuringtheCom- 
monwealth he held one of the four preacher- 
ships endowed by the crown at the min- 
ster, besides the living of Allhallows, York. 
He was dected from hie living in 1662, 
was banished from York by the Five Mile 
Act, and ' withdrew to the good Lady Ber- 
wicks, near Tadcaster.' Later he returned 
to York, where he died in March 1679, aged 
73. He had a son by whose eitravagancea 
he was much troubled, but found a congenial 
companion in his nephew James Calvert, and 
corresponded with the chief scholars of the 
time. He was well read in Hebrew. His 
works were; 1. 'The Blessed Jew of Ma- 
rocco, a Blackmoor mode "WTiite,' York, 1648. 
To this work, which is a translation (through 
the Latin) of the testimony of Babbi Samuel, 
aconvertedJew,to the truth of Christianity, 
Calvert contributes annotations and a long 
diatribe on the medifeval history of the Jews 
and the wretchedness of theirpresent condi- 
tion. 2. 'Heart-Salve for a wounded Soule: 
or Meditationsof Comfort for Rehef of a soul 



Sck, of delayed prayers, and ilie biding of 

rscountenaQce'(BsennoDonP*.cxliu.7j, 

'Eye-Salve for the blindo world" (a ser- 

1 on J&sith Ivii. 1), York, 10 Oct. 1B47. 

'Tbe Wi»e Merchant; or the peerleas ' 

ar1,aet forth in some meditations delivered ' 

- )8enDons npoa Matt. xlii, 45, 46, to the 

my of merwianta in the city of York,' 

ID, 1060. Calamy and Falmer enumerate 

iny other sermona, including one preached 

it tlie funeral of Lady Burdet, and a transla- 

~ n of Qerard'a ' SchoU Consolatoria.' 



Church the best means of providing (or the I 
Care of a Cliristian Community, a Sermon,' ' 
Manchester, 1834. 7. 'A Sermon prcaoked 
before the Corporation of the Soua of the I 
Clergy in St. Paul's Cnlbedral' (P1837). 
8. ' O'a tbe Duty of Bridling the Toiigiw, I 
a Sermon," 1840, This was written fo 



Schools, Manchester. Calvert was c< 
tionally dilGdent,ajid didnot takemuchpart 
in public affairs except in his opposition to ' 
catttolic emancipation. His serene manners 



CALVEBT, THOMAS (1775-1840), 
was bom at Preston in 1775. 
! father, whose name was Jackson, sent 
J Clitheroe free grammar school, of 
which the master was then the learned Rev. 
"■lomaBWason,B.D. He entered St. John's 
JoUege, Cambridge, and was fourth wrangler. 
le was BA. in 1797, M.A. in 1800, B.D. in 
IJ607, and DS). in 1823. The last-named 
-.„ B was taken in the name of Calvert, 
ytaich he assumed on the death of a friend 
,jeIonging lo an old Lancashire family, who, 
Jlltlioush unconnected by blood, left him 
Ubout 1819 a la^e fortune. He was fellow 
!0f his college in 1798, tutor in 1814. and 
KorrisUn professor of divinity &om 1614 to 
T824, in wTiich year he resigned tbe post of 
'.Ady Margaret's preacher, which he had held 
'" M 1819. Having bean appointed king's 
icber at Whitehall.be attracted the atCen- 
D and admiration of Lord Liveinpool, who 
^wnted him to the rectory of Wilmslow. 
£Ithough the crown claimed the patronage. 
t was ultimately decided that the right 
E^eated in the ancient family of the Trafforda 
rf Trafford, who for more than two centuries 
« been Roman catholics. Calvert had liis 
msolation in tbe college living of Holme. 
Ixorkabire, in 1822, and in the wardensbip 
f the coU^ciate church of Manchester, con- 
ned unsolicited on the recommendation of 
t admirer, Lord Liverpool. He was in- 
" )don6Marcbl823. He married Juliana, 
lUghter of Sir Charles Watson of Wratting 
krk, Cambridgeshire, and had three sons. 
He wrote: 1. 'The Disinterested and 

oevolrnl Character of Christianitv, a Sei^ 

Ion,' Cambridge, 1810. 2. 'The ftich and 
Toot shown to be of God's appointment 
bd nqually the objects of His regard, two 
Smwns at WhitehaU,' Cambrid^, 1820. 
' Christ's Presence a source of Consola- 
n and Connge, a Sermon,' London, lt^23. 
'HpIp in Time of Need, a Sermon,' Lon- 
kn, I8i0. 6. ■ Infidelity UnmaBked, a Sei^ 
^U,'MaJlc]i(!atur,l831. *6. 'An Established 



house at Ardwick on 4 June I8J0, and w 
followed to the grave by the whole body of ' 
tile Manchester clergy. 

ritnines') Lives of tha Wardens of Mikiicbester 
(CWhum S<«;.My), 1885; Baker-Mnj-or's His- 
tory of St. John's CoUegB, Cambridge, p. 311.1 
W. E. A. A- 

CAMBELL or CAMPBELL, Sre J 

JAMES(1570-184af,lordmflyorof London, 1 
waatbegmndaunofltobertCamhellofFoiits- i 
hum, Norfolk. His father. Sir Thomas Com- ' 
bell (d. 1613), was alderman successively of 
Bridge Without (15 Nov. 1599), of Bmad 
Street (23 April 1610), and of Coleman Street 
(11 Oct. 1011); sheriff of London (24 Juno 
1600j;lordmayor(29Sept. 1609); and twice i 
master of the Ironmongers' Company (1004 I 
and 1613). Sir Thomas, who was Imighled 
at WhitebaU (26 Jtily 1603), married Alice, 
dnughter of Edward Brig-bt of London (Ilarl. 
MS. 1096, f. 13). The son James followed ' 
his fathers trade of ironmonger. He was 
elected sheriff of London in 1019, aldvrman 
of Billingsgate ward, 24 May 1020, whence 



dramatist, arranged and wrote tbe pageant I 
' London's Tempe ' for Cnmbell's installation 
(FiiKHOLT, Lord Mityor't Pagranlt (Percy 
Soc.), part ii. 35-00). During hie mayorsliT 
Cambell was knkhtcd (23 May 1630), and ' 
he presented an efabomte cup lo ibn hmjr at 
the christening of Prince cWles {In June 
1030). Cambell was thrice mnsterof the Iron- 
mongers' Company (1615, 1023, and 1041). 
He died at his house in Throgmorton Street, 
5 Jan. 1641-3, and was buried (8 Feb.) ut Si. 
Olave's Jewry. His wife Itarliel survived 
him, but be had no children. By his will he 
left a lai^ number of legacies to relnlivea 
and friends, and made several charitable be- 
quests to tbe London hospitals and tbe Iron- 
mongers' Comrauy, for ' redemption of [loor 
captives from Xurlush slnrury, ' for ert-cting ' 
of a free school at Barking in Essex,' and 
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for pious uses. The total sum distributed 
amounted to 48,967/. 6s. Sd. Edward Browne, 
Cambell's clerk, to whom he left 20/., pub- 
lished (May 1612) an elaborate panegyric, 
entitled * a rare lateme of justice and mercy, 
exemplified in the many notable and chari- 
table legacies of Sir James Cambel.' The tract 
includes an engrared portrait of Cambell and 
a drawing of his tomf). The original of the 
former is now at St. Thomas's Hospital. Lady 
Cambell died in January 1666-7. Robert 
Cambell, Sir James's brother, was also an 
alderman of London, and was master of the 
L\)nmongers' Company in 1631. 

[Nicholl's Ironmongers* Company (1866), 
pp. 272, 536 ; Overall's Remembrancer, pp. 72. 
498 ; Stow's Survey, ed. Strype, i. 274-5 (where 
the will is printed); Metcalfe's Knights, 151, 
196 ; Cal. State Papers, 1629-41 (where several 
of Cam bell's official letters as lord mayor and 
alderman are printed) ; Browne's tract.] 

S. li. Llm 

CAMBRENSIS, GIR^VLDUS. [See 

GiRALDUS.] 

CAMBRIDGE, JOHN. [See Cante- 
BBiG, John de.] 

CAMBRIDGE, Duke of (1774-1850). 
[See Adolphus, Frederick.] 

CAMBRIDGE, Eakl of (d. 1415). [See 

PlANTAGEN'ET, lilCHARD.] 

CAMBRIDGE, RICHARD OWEN 
(1717-1802), poet, was bom in London on 
14 Feb. 1717. His family came originally 
from Gloiicestershirt^ Ilis father, who had 
been a Turkey merchant, died soon after his 
birth, and he was left to the care of his mo- 
ther and his maternal uncle, Thomas Owen. 
He was educated at Eton, where he seems 
to have disting-uished himself rather by faci- 
lity than application. In 17734 he entered as 
a gentleman-commoner of St. John's College, 
Oxford, and one of his first poetical efforts 
was a poem on the marriage of Frederick, 
prince of Wales, which was published in 
1736 among the * Oxford Congratulatory 
Verses.' In the following year, having left 
the university without taking a degree, he 
became a member of Lincoln's Inn. Ilis 
legal studies were but languid, and in 1741 
he married Miss Trenchard, daughter of 
George Trenchard of Woolverton in Dorset- 
shire, and granddaughter of the Sir John 
Trenchard who had been secretary of state to 
William TIL After this he removed to his 
family seat at Whitminster in Gloucester- 
shire, on the banks of the Severn, where he 
led the life of a country gentleman whose 
tastes lay rather in letters and landscape- 



gardening than farming and field sports. At 
the death of his uncle in 1748, he received 
a large addition to his income, and quitted 
Whitminster. For a short time he resided 
in London, but in 1751 he removed to Twick- 
enham, where he purchased a villa, standing, 
says Lysons, * in the meadows opposite Rich- 
mond Hill.* At Twickenham he Bved during 
the remainder of his long life, which closed 
17 Sept. 1802. His widow survived him 
four years, dying 5 Sept. 1806. 

Cambridge was a man of considerable wit, 
great conversational powers, and much lite- 
rary taste, and his pleasant house at Twicken- 
ham, which he delighted in decorating and 
beautifying, was the resort of many contem- 
porary notabilities. Gray, Lyttelton, Soame 
Jenjnos, Pitt, Fox, Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, James Harris, Lord Hardwicke, Ad- 
miral Boscawen, Lord Anson, and a host of 
others were among his acquaintances or inti- 
mates. There are traces of him in BoswelFs 

* Johnson,' in the letters of Walpole, and the 
journals of Miss Berry. His cnaracter was 
drawn by another friend, Lord Chesterfield : 

* Cantabrigius drinks nothing but water, and 
rides more miles in a year than the keenest 
sportsman, and with almost equal velocity. 
The former keeps his head clear, the latter 
his body in health. It is not findm himself 
that he runs, but to his acquaintance, a syno- 
nymous term for his friends. Internally safe, 
he seeks no sanctuary from himself, no in- 
toxication for his mind. His penetration 
makes him discover and divert himself with 
the follies of mankind, which his wit enables 
him to expose with the truest ridicule, though 
always without personal offence. C^heerful 
abroad, because nappy at home ; and thus 

I happy because virtuous ' ( World, No. xcii.) 
While residing in his Gloucester home he 
had wTitten the work most generally asso- 
ciated with his name, * The Scribleriad,' a 
mock-heroic poem in six books, and in the 
Pope couplet. It was not published until 
I 1751, when it appeared with frontispieces to 
I each book, chiefly by P. L. Boitard. Its hero 
j is the Scriblerus of Swift and the rest, and 
; its object is the ridicule of false science and 
false taste. The versification is still elegant 
and finished, but the interest of the satire 
has evaporated. Even in its author's day a 
long preface was needed to explain its in- 
tention. This was prefixed to the second 
edition. In 1752 Cambridge published * A 
Dialogue between a Member of Parliament 
and his Servant,' in imitation of Horace, Sat. 
ii. 7. This was followed in 1754 by * The 
Intruder,' another imitation of Sat. i. 9 ; and 
the * Fable of Jotham.' In 1766 came * The 
Fakeer,' and * An Elegy written in an empty 



^mden 

ith AasGmbly Itoom.' The last tliree of 
ete are |iriiitod in tlie sixth volume of 
jdalpy'i ' Collection of Poema.' There nre 
ra in the Jto edition of the aotbor*s 
»publialied bv hie son, the Rev. Q. 0. 
bridj^, in 180^. Uispruee writingBcon- 
i of a ' Historv of the SVur upon the 
t of CoromanJel,' 1761. a contribution 
1 tbe ehroniclca of Indift only suptiTsedud 
■ the more important work of Omie. He 
.^ lUso thu author of twenty-ouc pspers in 
Sdward Mwre'a 'World,' 1753-6. They nre 
mong thu best in thut mllection. It is with 
eapect to this periodical that one of the tfw 
wcordwd "="■"■-"" ■■''''■■ 
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related. ' ^ 
reijuesting an e^tay,' 



rersationotisi. 



my Jhther's haode on a Sunday 
Dg He ne vbb going to church : my 
■r, obBnrving him rather instlentive 
( the sermon, whispered, " What are 
linking of i* " He replied, " Of the next 
i, my dear.'" 

irki uf R. 0. Cambridge, hyhis bod, Q. 0. 
inbridgo, M.A.. ProUndnry of Ely; a anrnp- 
'to, with aeveril liue portraits, pubUahsd 
:.] A. L). 

OAMDEN. Earl of (1713-1793), [See 
pB*rr, Chables.] 



OAMDEN, WILLIAM {1651-1623), an- 
ticinary nnd historian, was bom in the Old 
Bttiley in London on 'J May IFi&l. Hisfaihi^r 

LS oampson C'aniden, a nativn of Lichfield, 
In early life came up lo London to follow 

SrafessioD of a painter, and was a metDber 
s Guild .)f Paiuii^r-Stainers. In the in- 
lion on o cup which hia son bequeathed 
le ^Id he was described as ' Piclor Lun- 
asia' which, us Gough observes, may np- 
^y either to his profession or his company. 
T!unden'B mother was Elizabeth, daughter of 
9ile« Curwen of Poulton Hall, Lancashire, 
nd came of the ancient family of Curwen of 
^"[irkington in Cumberland, a descent of 
Irhioh He meaka with modest pride in his 
f Britwuiia. At an early age he was entered 
llChrist'BHospitftl.prolmblyas ft 'town child' 
~r'&eei>cholar,'buttUejeoriaunknown. Hia 
' ignpher. Dr. Smith, infers, &om the fact of 
tnospitalhaTiag been founded for thebene- 
It of orphans, that he had then already lost, his 
hther; and Bishop Oiheon disrecards the story 
ffbukdnussion. ButDegoi7'\Vheare,hi8Con- 
imponuy, presumably bad good authority for 
ating the (iict ; and he also eeems to imply 
'■' CamdHu'a father had the care of his early 
iag. In the rc^slvrs of St. Augustine a 



Church, London, is entvrod the murrii 
Sampson Camden and Avis Carter, i Sept, 
1575. Thia might b« a aecuud marnage of 
Camden's father, hut mure probably n brother 
m tvferred to (see CtiESTEU, Wutm. Alifiof 
Ilefiisters, p. 1^). In 1563, ut the age ^ 
twelve, the hoy was attacked by the pio^a m 
at Islington ('peste correptua lalingtonuEi/ J 
Memorobilia), but there is no BTideuce foT'l 
Anthony Wood's additjon thut tliere > he r»- 1 
malued for some time, to iheereat Inaa of his,' 
learning.' On his recovery lie was sent to 
St. Paul's School, where he remained until 
1J>66, when he wont up to Oxford, being then 
in hie fifteenth or sixteenth year. 

Without pni riraony, his introduction u> \ha 
iiniveraty wua under the patronHge of Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, fellow of Magdalen College 
and late master of the achool, afterwards aiic- 
ccssively denn of Christ Church (1567) Uid 
bishop of Winchester [q. v.] Comden'spod- 
tton at Magdalen is uncertain. Wood aaym 
that ' in tbe condition of a chorister or aer- 
vilor he perfected himself in grammar levnt' 
ing in the free school adjoining \ ' Degcny 
Wheare, less definite, is content with ■ tiro- 
cinium primum exegit et loBicea rudimen- 
ts celemme depoeuit inter Magdalen ensea,' 
Bishop Qibaon adopts the augavstion of his 
service as chorister. FuilingtooDt«in ademy^ 
ship at his college, he waa token by the bond by 
Dr. Thomas Thornton, on whose invitation he 
was admitted to Broadgates Hall (Pembroke 
Pollegej. Here among hia fellow-stuiIenM 
were tlie two Carewa, Richard and George 
the latter of whom was afterwards created 
Baron Carew of Clopton and Earl of Totnea, 
whosutastes,likchisown,ltKlthemtoantiunti- 
rian research. Other associates were Sir John 
Packinglon, Sir Stephen Powel, and Sir Ed- 
ward Lucy. It isrecordedthutcerfaiiisliort 
graces, composed by him in Latin, were need 
ID hall for many years after he had left, Hia 
residence there lasted three years, when, on 
Thornton's promotion to u cononry at Cbrtat 
Church, he followed his patron thither; anil 
during the rest of his Oxford life he was sup- 
ported by thisgenerouafriend. Next he appearfl 
as a candidate for a fellowship at All soula, 
but in this attempt he was thistmled by tho 
popish party. Although scarcely of the age 
of twenty, Camden had made enemies by I 
tokingpart inreligiauscontroversy. WriUng 1 
in after years (1618) lo Ussber, he refers 10 
this defeat 'for defending the nsligion esta- 
blished' (ep. 195). Thus diBa{n>oinlnd of ob- 
taining tlie means of living in the univeru^, 
be supplicated in .June 1570 for tbedegreeof 
bachelor of arts; but nothing on this 
sion appears to have followed, for aft erwarda, 
in March 1673, he again applied for ili« 
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degree, which was granted, but he failed to 
complete it by determination. In fact it 
seems doubtful whether Camden ever actually- 
fulfilled the requirements for the first degree, 
although in June 1588, describing himself as 
B. A. of Christ Church, he supplicated for that 
of master of arts, and that * whereas he had 
spent sixteen years, from the time he had 
taken the degree of bachelor, in the study of 
philosophy and other liberal arts, he might be 
dispensed with for the reading of three solemn 
lectures * (Wood). He did not, however, ob- 
tain the master's degree on this occasion : but 
it was afterwards ofiered to him in 1613, 
when he visited Oxford to attend Sir Thomas 
Bodley's funeral, and then, according to 
Wood, he refused it as an unprofitable honour 
at that advanced period of nis life. 

In 1671 Camden left Oxford and returned 
to London. He had no regular employment, 
and for the next few years he was free to 
pursue his antiquarian studies. He now began 
to amass the materials which laid the foun- 
dation for his future work, the * Britannia.* 
In the address * ad Lectorem,' which he added 
to the fifth edition of that work, Camden has 
himself given us an interesting sketch of the 
way in which his studies were directed to an- 
tiquarian subjects, and how the ' Britannia ' 
grew under his hand. From his earliest days, 
we are told, his natural inclination led him 
to investigate antiquity ; as a boy at school, 
and afterwards as a young man at Oxford, 
all his spare time was given to this favourite 
pursuit. lie specially mentions the encourage- 
ment he had from his fellow-student at Christ 
Church, Sir Philip Sidney. Much of his lei- 
sure after leaving the university was passed 
in travelling through tlie kingdom and noting 
its antiquities. But his collections at this 
time were not made with any view to publi- 
cation. 

Camden's patrons at this period were Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster, and 
his brother Godfrey ; and it was by the dean's 
interest that he was appointed in 1575 to the 
second mastership in Westminster School 
under Dr. Edward Grant. A schoolmaster's 
life still left him free in holiday time to make 
occasional journeys of inquiry. In 1578 he 
surveyed the country of the Iceni in Norfolk 
and Suffolk (Corresp. of OrteliuSj ed. J. H. 
Hessels, ep. 78). He has noted in his bio- 
graphical * Memorabilia' in 1582 a journey 
through Suffolk into Yorkshire, returning by 
'way of Lancashire. His reputation as an an- 
tiquary and topographer was now established, 
and he became known to scholars of other 
nations. He notes under the year 1581, the 
commencement of his friendship with Brisson, 
the distinguished French jurist, who, being on 



an embassy in England, singled out the foot 
Westminster master, the * umbraticus vur et 
pulvere scholastico obsitus' (Smith), for spe- 
cial attention; and still earlier, in 1577, a 
visit of Abraham Ortelius, the 'universce geo- 
graphic vindex et instaurator,' to England 
brought the two men together. Camden, urged 
and encouraged by his new friend, undertook 
the systematic preparation of the * Britannia.' 
For this work Camden's labours were enor- 
mous. Among other things, he tells us that 
he had to get some knowledge of the Welsh 
and Anglo-Saxon languages, to read and read 
again both native and other historians, many 
01 whose works still remained in manuscript, 
and to ransack and select from the public re- 
cords ; and to all thb, be it remembered, was 
added the ' laboriosissimum munus ' of teach- 
ing (see some of the original collections for 
the work in Cotton MSS, Titus F. vii-ix, and 
Cleopatra A. iv). 

Alter ten years' toil the * Britannia' was 
conopleted, and appeared with a dedication 
to Ijord-treasurer Burghley, dated 2 May 
1586, the day on which Camden completed 
his thirty-fifth year. Its success was great ; 
nothing of the kind had been attempted since 
the days of Leland, and by him only in briefer 
outline. In the space of four years it passed 
through three London editions, besides a re- 
print at Frankfort in 1590 ; a fourth edition 
came out in 1594. All these editions had 
the supervision of the author, and the last 
was more fully illustrated with genealogical 
matter. In 1589 Camden travelled into De- 
vonshire, where he had been presented early 
in the year (0 Feb.) by Dr. Piers, bishop of 
Salisbury, with the prebend of Ilfracombe, a 
preferment which he held for life, although a 
layman. In the next year he was in Wales 
in company with Dr. Francis Godwin, soon 
afterwards bishop of Llandaff* (1601), and 
then of Herefora (1617). The expenses of 
these journeys are said to have been defrayed 
by his old friend Godfrey Goodman. In Oc- 
tober 1592 a quartan ague fastened upon him, 
and clung to nim persistently for months. It 
was not till June 1594 that he could write 
down * febre liberatus.' 

Meanwhile Dr. Grant, the head-master of 
Westminster, resigned his post in February 
1593, and in the following month he was suc- 
ceeded by Camden. In 1596 Camden visited 
Salisbury and Wells, returning by way of 
Oxford, * where he visited most, if not ^11, of 
the churches and chapels for the copying out 
of the several monuments and arms in them, 
which were reduced by him into a book writ- 
ten with his own hand ' (Wood). But the 
next year he fell seriously ill again, and re- 
moved to the house of one Cuthbert Line, 
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the careful nursing of whose wife be re- 

ivered. In 1597 also bepublished his Greek 

for llie use of WealminBtor School, 

Or»c« GmmmBtices Compen- 

hich mis based on an earlier one 

Lingtue Spicil('giuiii')bjhia prede- 

biit cast in a more convenient form 

a portion of the manuscript, in Cotton 

VeepnaianE.Tiii). It became retypojm- 

end has gome throuffh numberless impras- 

ii having conlinued in use down to a ru' 

dale. 

About this time he was oflered a master- 
ship of requests, which he refused; but in 
September of the same jear (1597) the oSice 
of Clarenceux king-of-orms fell vacant, nnd 
23 Dct. Camden wsa appointed to the 
!, bavins b(H'u created Kichmond herald 
a einffle day as a formal step to the higher 
lUilc. Ife owed the appointment to Sir FuUie 
Greviile [q. v.], afterwords n«31) Lord 
' onjpersonal solicitation. If 
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oerBomiUy with him, but was appeased when 
be found that Qreville hod acted on his on'n 
molion. Camden was thus released from the 
_wutine of a schoolmaster's life. Of his work 
B the school we have but few details. In 
9 letter to Ussher (ep. 195) in 1618, he 
le reference Us hia success as a 
It only to illustrate his constant 
;o the English church. He writes ; 
t my coming to Westminster I took the 
9 oath, where (oAn't jactantia) Ood eo 
iss^ my labours that the now bishops of 
mdon, Durham, and St. Asaph, to say 
nothing of persona employed 



if all degrees, do acknowledge them- 
to hare been my scholars — yea, I 
longht there to church divers gentlemen of 
Iceland, as Walshes, Nu^nts, 0%aily, Shees 
'. . and others bred popisbly and so affected' 
■ee an account of some of Camden's diatin- 
Ittiahed pupils in Gouoh's Sritantua, 180G, 
L xxvti). A few records of Camden's connec- 
lon with the chapter have been found in the 
ikapt^r books of Westminster (see Chesteh, 
UWettm. Abbty Rfgiifert, p. 121). Among 
penab regulations, under the dale of It] May 
1587, respectins the college library, 'Mr. 
Ipimden, usher tor the tyroe present,' Is ap- 
inted ' keper of the said libraric,' with a 
early salary of twenty shillin|rs. On 2 Dec. 
BHl be bad the leo^e of ' a little tenement 
I the Close for the term of liis life.' On 
1, 1594 he and another' have their diet t 
lowed them at our common table;' and 
vipt of ■ bir Jla""* letters in favor 
f Mr. Camden, a patent for bis manes diet 



during the life of the said Sir. Camden ' was 
granted to him on 13 June 1594. 

Camden's appointment as Clorenceux had 
given offence, for it was mainly a feeling of 
jealousy that prompted the public attack 
opened upon lum in 1599. His antagonist 
was Ralph Brooke (or Brookesmoulh) [ij. v.], 
York herald, who is siud to hare also nsmred to 
the post which Camden had obtained. Taking 
the fotalh edition of the 'Britannia 'of 1594, 
Brooke bad set himself to examine the pedi- 
grees of illustrious families therein set torth, 
and produced the errors in a book entitled 
' A Discoverie of certain Errours published 
in print in the much commended "BritaU' 
nia," 1594,' and without date. It has beec 
stated that Brooke had been preparing bis 
attack from the time of the publication of the 
fourth edition. In his prefatory address 'to 
Maister Camden' he does not give him the 
title of Clarenceux. On the otlier hand, it 
seems hardly probable that the address, nub- 
lisbed in 1599, would have been issued as 
written two years earlier. Brooke more pro- 
bably abstained from recognising as akine-of- 
arms one whom he was at tacking for his snort- 
camings as a herald. Besides, Camden liad 
written with some lightness of the opinions 
of heralds, and Brooke's professional jealousy H 
was touched. Besides accusing Camden gene- H 
raJly of errors in gen eoliwy, Brooke charges H 
himwithpillaging£romGIoTer,froinwbombe ^ 
had gleaned ' not handfuls, but whole sheaves,* 
aod claims for Leland the honour othindji|i^ _ 
anticipated Camden 'as the first author ana 
contriverof this lat*-bom "Britannia."' The 
style of the attack is personsJand coarse, but 
Brooke recognised Camden's wide reputation 
as a scholar ' of rare knowledge and siniiular 
industry ; ' and yet no man. be fairly adds, ' is 
so generally well seen in all thinga hut an 
inferior person in some one special matter may 
go beyond him.'' Camden's Diograpbers have 
made the most of Brooke's bad qualities. He 
appears to have been a man of ability, but of 
a quarrelsome temper, and constantly at war 
with his brother heralds. 

In the latter part, of the year 1600 Camden 
tmi-elled into the north as tar as Carlisle with 
his friend Robert (afterwards Sir Robert ) Cot- 
ton, in order to survey the northern counties, 
and returned in December. Meanwhile, he 
had prepared a fifth edition of the ' Britan- 
nia,' and published it in this same year, ap- 
pending to it an address 'adLectorem,' m 
wliich he replied to Brooke's strictures. In 
this document Camden is at pains to show 
bow Brooke had himself blundered, and he 
injudiciously introduces much personal mat- 
ter. The strong point of his defence is that 
the 'Britannia was a tqx^^raphical and 
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historical work, rather than heraldic and ^e- i had accordingly to content himaelf with put- 
nealogical. For the rest, he shifts many of his , ting forth this volume of chronicles imd 
faults on to his predecessor, Clarenceux Cooke, | smaller works, dealing with particular pe- 
whose papers he had used. He confesses he ! riods, as the account oi the Norman invasion 
had copied Leland, but not without acknow- j which he gave in his edition of the ' Britan- 
ledgment; and argues that while Leland had ' nia* of 1607, and his annals of Queen Eliza- 
spent five years, he had passed six times that | beth. Camden's edition of the chronicle of 
number in the study of antiquitv. Camden Asser [^. v.] is famous from the £act of its 
would have been to blame had he not made contaimng the interpolated passage regarding 
use of his predecessor. How much he im- \ the foundation of Oxford University by King 
proved upon him is too manifest to need Alfred. The same account had already ap- 
proof (see Gk>UGU*s edition, in which, under p|eared in his ' Britannia ' of 1600. Conclu- 
Dorsetshire, the passages taken from Leland sive evidence on the point is lost by the 
are printed in italics). As Bishop Gibson disappearance of the manuscripts of Asser, 
remarks, a perusal of Leland's ' Itinerary ' is but it is now admitted that the passage is a 
Camden's best defence. I late forgery. The circumstance of ita inter- 

Brooke wrote a * Second Discoverie,' in polation in Camden's publications has natijt- 
which he chars^ Camden with having ori- rally cast some suspicion upon his honesty in 
ginally rejected friendly oifers of correction the matter; but,asGough says, Camden had 
on the appearance of his fourth edition, and no special reason for glorifying Oxford, and 
complains that his ' First Discoverie ' was his cnaracter for truthfulness stands too hifi^h 
interrupted and cut short- by the influence of to be impeached on imperfect evidence. The 
Camden's friends, and he 'stayed by com- composition of the passage has been attri- 
mandment of authority to proceed any far- buted to Sir Henry Savile (see Pabxeb, 
ther.' He presented this second part of his Early Hist, of Oxford^ Oxford Hist. Soc- 
work to King James in 10:^0, but was not 1884-5, pp. ^ 8<iq-) At this same time 
allowed to publish it (Noble, College of Camden was also preparing for the press his 
Arms^ p. 243; but see also Nicolas, Memoir ' Remains,' or commonplace collections from 
of AuffU8tine Vincent , 1827, p. 26), and it ; his 'Britannia,' Hhe rude rubble and outcast 
was not till a century later (in 1723) that it rubbish of a pfeater and more serious work,' 
appeared in print, from the manuscript in the as he styles it. The book was brought out 
possession of John Anstia the elder [q. v.], in 1G05, with a dedication to Sir Robert 
with an appendix showing the corrections Cotton, signed only with the letters M. N., 
which Camden made, in tlie points in dispute, the last letters of Camden's two names, and 
in his fifth edition of 1600. passed through as many as seven editions in 

In 1600 Camden also * diverted himself the course of the seventeenth century. He 
among the ancient monuments ' (Gibson), had originally intended to dedicate it to Sir 
and published his account of the monuments, Fulke Greville, but did honour to that patron 
or rather list of the epitaphs, in Westminster by the dedication of his collection of chro- 
Abbey, entitled * Reives, Reginje, Nobiles, et nicies in its place. On the discovery of the 
alii in ecclesia collegiata B. Petri West- Gunpowder plot Camden was for the first 
monasterii sepulti,' a work which he en- time called upon to write in the public ser- 
larged and issued again in 1603 and 1606. vice, and instructed to translate into Latin 
In 1601 he was again stricken with fever, the account of the trial of the conspirators, 
but recovered under the care of his friend Accordingly in 1007 appeared his * Actio in 
William Heather, afterwards doctor of music Henricum Garnet um, Societatis Jesuit ic83 in 
and founder of a music lecture at Oxford; Anglia superiorem, et cseteros.' 
and in 1603, on an outbreak of the plague in On 7 Sept. 1607 Camden had injured his 
London, he removed to his friend Cotton's leg so severely by a fall from his horse that 
house at Connin^on in Huntingdonshire, he was kept to his house for nine months, 
where he stayed till Christmas. In the latter only leaving it at length to attend the fune- 
year appeared at PVankfort his edition of the ral of his friend Sir John Fortescue, who had 
chronicles of Asser, Walsingham, and other assisted him in his early work on the' Annals.' 
historians, with the title ^Ajiglica, Norman- During this confinement *he put the last 
nica, Hibemica, a veteribus scripta,' and a hand to his " Britannia" which gained him 
dedication to Sir Fulke Greville. This book the titles of the Varro, the StraTO, and the 
originally pew out of his preparatory labours Pausanias of Britain in the writings and 
on the * Britannia.' lie had also conceived i"*-*"**" "^ i««*«i^^i «%«*. » /n.-r-^or^'^\ «.^ j — u 



the idea of writing a general history of Eng- 
land in Latin, but the vastness of the scheme 
compelled him to abandon the project. He 



letters of learned men ' (Gibson^, and pub- 
lished during 1607 an edition in folio, wnich 
was a considerable enlargement on those 
which had preceded. As his own memoranda 
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prove, he did not to the last give up thoughts 
of a still further edition, and as late as lii21 
he was making researches for the purpose 
{Apparat, Annal. Jac. /, p. 70). 

Under date of 1606 Camden enters in his 
' Memorabilia * the words " Annales digerere 
ccepi : ' he began to digest the material for a '., 
history of £)^beths reign which he had 
contemplated for some years. As far back 
as 1597 he had been ui^ped to the work by ; 
his patron, Lord Burghley ; but the death of 
the latter in the following year had probably 
been one of the principal reasons for laving ' 
it aside. He now resumed his preparations, 
but was interrupted bv a severe illness which 
seized him on his birthday^ 2 May 1609. The | 
fear of the plague, which broke out in his \ 
neighbourhood at the same time, drove him ; 
to his friend Heather^s house in Westminster, ; 
where he recovered under the treatment of . 
Dr. John Gifiard. When convalescent he 
removed to Chislehurst in August, and re- 
mained there till the close of the following 
October. 

It was at this period that an attempt was 
made to carry out a plan, devised by Dr. 
Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, to found a college 
at Chelsea for a certain number of learned 
men who were to be employed in writing 
against the errors of the church of Rome. 
The king nominated a provost (Dr. Sutclifte 
himself J, seventeen fellows, and two histo- 
rians. One of the latter was Camden, whose 
appointment was dated 10 May 1610. The 
scheme fell through for lack of funds, and 
the site of the building, which was actually 
begun, was finally used for the present Chel- 
sea Hospital. 

At length, in 1615, Camden published 
his annals brought down to the end of 
the year 1588, 'Annales rerum Anglicarum 
et Hibemicarum, regnante Elizabetha, ad 
annum Salutis hdlxxxix.* The book was re- 
ceived generally with high praise. Smith 
and other biographers of Camden specially 
quote Selden's eulogy, who singles out Cam- 
den's * Annals ' and Bacon's * History of 
Henry VII ' as the only two books of their 
kind which reach a high standard of excel- 
lence, for, except them, * we have not so 
much as a publique piece of the history of 
England that tastes enough either of the 
truth or plenty that may be gained from the 
records of the kingdom ' (Letter quoted in 
Vincent's Dwcowrvo/'jE'rroMr*, 1622). But 
Camden's impartiality was afterwards im- 
pugned in certain points, and particularly in 
the contradictions which appeared between 
his own account of the events in Scotland 
and concerning Mary Queen of Scots, and 
the information which he was said to have 



supplied to the Fivnch historian DeThou on 
the same subject. Gough points out that 
Camden writing in Elngland could not use 
the same fireedom as I)e Thou writing abroad. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is really no 
evidence to show that Camden supplied De 
Thou with the information which has been 
attributed to him. Their correspondence 
began at a date when the secimd part of the 
French historian's work was alreadv in the 
press, and there is nothing in their lettere to 
show that any such information had (lassed 
(see Smith. J'lVa, p. 54 ; Batle. Dictionary ^ 
English ed. 1736, iv. iU, t>5). On the con- 
trary, in his first letter to Camden. February 
1605-45 (ep. 54), De Thou, telling him that 
the book is being printed, asks his advice 
how he may best avoid giving otfence in 
treating of the adairs of Scotland. But ther« 
was then no time to alter the whole com- 
plexion of his account, however he may have 
modified anything on Camden's sug^i'stion 
of moderation; and, in fact, he apologises 
for doing so little in this dinn^tion in the 
letter which accompanied the gift of his 
work, August ltJ06 (ep. 5i)). Camden wrote 
a paper of * Animadversiones in Jac. Aug. 
Thuani Historiam, in qua res Scoticiv memo- 
rant ur' (printed with the * Epistolao'); and, 
although this was done by James's onler, 
Camden could hardly have thus criticised 
work for which he was himself imrtly an- 
swerable. At a later period De Thou was 
greatly indebted to Camden's assistance. 
There is extant {Cotton Mi$. Faustina F. x, 
f. 254) a memorandum by the latter : * The 
copye of this story of Qutvu Elizabeth, from 
1583 to 1587, not transcrilxnl for myself as 
yett, but sent into France to Tuiinus.' The 
transcript was no doubt st»nt to De Thou in 
continuation of Sir Kobert Cotton's ♦Com- 
mentaries,' which, as far as the year 1582, 
had been placed at his service in 1613 {Ih 
Thou to Camdeny ep. 99). De Thou refers 
to it in his letter of July 1515 (ep. Ill), in 
which he also asks for the rest of the annals 
of Elizabeth's reign, and, if possible, the con- 
tinuation to 1610. 

As to the theory that Camden smiH>thed 
down his original account to please James, 
or even that the king himself made altera* 
tions, we are able to go to the manuscripts 
themselves for evidence. Camden's drafts 
and transcripts (unfortunately imjHjrfect) of 
his * Annals ' arc in the Cottonian Library 
(Faustina F. i-x). In the first part of the 
work these manuscripts contain a portion 
of the first drafts, a first fair copy, which 
was further revised, and, from this revision, 
a second fair copy, which, after receiving 
further corrections and insertions, presents, 
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with sUght variations; the text of the printed 
work. The first copy ends with the year 
1582, and no doubt it was the rest of this 
transcript that was sent to De Thou. The 
second copy breaks off in the middle of 1586. 
Throughout the work there is no alteration 
of the main lines on which the history was 
first laid down. The latter part (1586-8), 
where the transcripts fail, and especially the 
account of Mary's trial and execution, is 
supplied by the drafts, a perusal of which 
clearly indicates that the revision which 
they underwent was exactly of the same 
nature as that which is seen in the tran- 
^ripts of the earlier portion. The second 
'transcript appears to nave been finally re- 
vised in 1613, and the text thus received the 
form in which it was published before it was 
submitted to the king. 

Camden's biographers, from Smith down- 
wards, t^jll us that on account of these cen- 
sures he determined that the second part of 
his ' Annals ' should not see the light during 
his lifetime. However, it appears from one 
of his letters (ep. 287), written on the sub- 
mission of the manuscript to the king, that 
at that time his feelings were neutral. While 
careless as to the publication of the Latin 
original, he was decidedly opposed to the 
appearance of an English translation : ' As I 
do not dislike that they should be published 
in mv lifetime, so I do not desire that they 
should be set forth in English until after my 
death, knowing how unjust carpers the un- 
learned readers are.' He finished the com- 
Eilation in 1617, and, keeping the original, 
e sent a copy to his friend. Pierre Dunuy, 
the historian, who undertook to publish it 
after the author's deatli. It was accordingly 
issued at Leyden in 1625, and in London in 
1627. 

The materials from which Camden com- 
piled his * Annals ' exist to the present day 
in great part in the Cottonian Library. God- 
frey Goodman, bishop of Gloucester, once 
a pupil of Camden's at "Westminster, and 
nephew of his old friend the dean, asked for 
such materials as a legacy, but Camden had 
already bequeathed them to Archbishop Ban- 
croft, on whose deatli he transferred the 
bequest to the succeeding primate, Abbot. 
Bishop Gibson has suggested that the papers 
so bequeathed were only such as more im- 
mediately concerned ecclesiastical matters. 
Whatever they may have been, it is supposed 
that they were lost on the pillage of Laud's 
library, as Bancroft could find no trace of 
them. 

Camden continued to write short memo- 
randa of events in the course of the reign of 
James I : * a skeleton of a history, or bare 



touches to put the author in mind of greater 
matters, had he lived to have digested them 
in a full history' (Wood), which were 
printed by Smith at the end of his ' Camdeni 
Epistolse. Wood is the authority for the 
story of the original manuscript having been 
earned off, after Camden's death, by John 
Racket, afterwards (1661) bishop of Lich- 
field, ' who, as I have been divers times in- 
formed, did privately convey it out of the 
library of the author.' It is now in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridfife. 

Camden spent the latter years 01 his life 
in retirement at Chislehurst. He describee 
himself to Ussher, in July 1618 (ep. 195), as 
* being retired into the country for the re- 
covery of my tender health, where, portum 
anheians beatitudinisy I purposed to sequester 
myself ftom worldly busmess and cogitations ; ' 
and, constant to his place of retreat, he de- 
clined the invitation, made in 1621 by Sir 
Henry Savile, to take up his quarters in his 
house at Eton, where, says his firiend, 'you 
might make me a happy man in my old 
age without any discontent ' (ep. 261). In 
February 1620 ne had a severe vomiting of 
blood (^Memorabilia), and remained ill till the 
followmg August, his constitution ndlying, 
however, even after further blood-letting by 
Br. Giffard. 

During 1619 his letters show that he had 
some dispute with his brother kings-of-arms, 
Garter and Norroy, concerning his appoint- 
ment of deputies to serve on his visitations 
(see a list of counties visited by his deputies 
in The Visitation of co. Huntingdon^ Camd. 
Soc., 1849, p. vi). Indeed, down to the very 
time of his death this matter continued to 
cause him trouble, there being still extant 
{Cotton MS. Jidius C. iii. f. 151 b; Letter$ 
of Eminent Literary Men, Camd. Soc. p. 126) 
on this subject a letter signed, with painful 
effort, 22 Oct. 1623, after he had received the 
stroke which shortly preceded his death. In 
another letter, dated simply 26 Oct., probably 
1623, he refers to the office of Clarenceux 
having been given to another, and continues 
that * they proposed to leave me 600/. pre- 
sently, and an hundred mark a year' (Cott<m 
MS. Faustina E. i. f. 131). 

Early in 1621 he was summoned to court 
to exercise his office of king-of-arms on the 
creation of Lord-chancellor Bacon as Vis- 
count St. Albans ; and in June of the same 
year he was present at the degradation of 
Sir Francis Mitchell (Apparat Annal. Jac, J, 
pp. 65, 72). 

At the end of August 1621 he had a return 
of the blood-vomiting. He had long had the 
design of founding a history lectureship at 
Oxford, and now he executea a deed of gift^ 



|MnrcJi 1622, niul sunt, it clown to the uni- 
■shy, where it vnts [iiiblifllied in convocB- 
1 17 May. The endowment was pro- 
out of tilt manor of Bejtley in Kent, 
liicb Cunitlfn liad purchased of Sir Henrj 
pelinaii, The rents, valued at 400^. per 
ew settled on WLUiara Heather 
d his li»irg foe a term of ninety-nine years, 
ing from the time of C&mdeas death, and 
iring this term the annual elipend of 140/. 
i to be paid to the professor of bistory. 
: first prnfcsBor, apvointed by Camden 
jnself, waa Degory Wheare. 
I Within a fen- weeks of thi« foundation 

mden records, in the last entir in bis " Me- 

norabilia,' a lught of illneas ou 7 June 16iJ2. 
IJttle more than a year after (18 Aug. 1623) 
lie fell from hia chair, stricken with paralysis, 
which for the moment deprived bim of tbe 
use of his hands and feet (Apparat. Annul. 
Jac. I, p. 82). This waa followed by on ill- 
nera which put an end to his life, 9 Nov. 1(32.^. 
I Hi* body was brought up to his house at 
^^Pest minster, and on the I9th of the month 
^^■Ss thence carried to burial in the abbey, 
^^kd kid, in tbe presenceof n large company, 
^^K the Eoutbem transept (see a copy of hjs 
■Hkueral certificate, whicu givt« the names of 
i, persons who attended, prbted in TAe Viiiita- 
tion qf TO, Sunt.. Camd. Sue., 1849, p, xi). 
His monument of white marble, which is 
affixed tu the wall above his grave, represents 
him M half length, his teft band resting on 
a closed book, on which is the word ' Bri* 
tuinia.' It is curious that in the inscrip- 
tioii his age ia wrongly stated to have been 
Irenty-four. Smith (p. 7fi) tells an appa- 
IntlT absurd sloiy, on the faith of gossip of 
'larlea Hatton, that the nose of the effigy 
18 wilfully damaged by a young man, one 
f whose relatives had been reflected on by 
Cunden. Another and more probable ac- 
count of the mischief is that the cavaliers or 
independents who broke into the abbey at 
' (bt to diHace the heante of the Bar! of 
aex (1640) 'used the like uncivil deport- 
mt lowards the effigies of old learned 
mden, cut in pieces tlie book held in his 
inA, broke off his nose, and otherwise de- 
1 his viaiognomy' (Perfect Diurnal, 
Nov. 1646, quoted in Stanley's Memo- 
taU ttf Weitm. Abbry. 1876, p. 290). The 
■magta were repaired at the cost of the 
Kiveinty of Oxford. An oration in Cam- 
q's honour, wliich was delivered by Zoucb 
(wnlej", deputy-oral or, and another (' I'h- 
" tio Historica') by Degory "Wheare, to- 
•T with varioufl copies of complimentary 
« composed by members of tne univer- 
/, were published in 1624 under the title 
' Camdeni Insignia.' 



During bis long service at Westminster | 
School, Camden had laid by sufficient me 
to content bim. By his will, which i 
proved 10 Not. 1623, William Heather being 
executor, and which was printed by Heanitt 
(Ctirioui IHtrourses,\i.%W), he left a number 
of small sums to various friends and de- 
pendents. His cousin John Wyntt, painter, 
of London, receives the largest bequest of | 
lOO/. A piece of plate is left to Sir Fulke 
GreviUe, lord Brooke, ' who preferred mo 

Satis to my office.' The two city guilds of 
dnters and Cu^wainers also received eacli .' 
a piece of plate, with directions to have it 
inscribed as the gift of ' Guii Carodenus, 
filiiis Sampsonis pictoris Londinensia.' With 
regard to his books end manuscripts Camden 
directs that Sir Robert. Cotton ' shall have the 
first view of them, that he may take out audi 
as I borrowed of him,' and then bequeatlis 
to bim all exce^it heraldic collections and 
ancient seals, which were to pass, at a valua- 
tion, to his succe(*DTs in the ofiice of C!a- 
renceux. Tbe printed hooka, however, were 
diverted to another use ; for on tbe building 
of the new library attached to the abbey. 
Dr. John WilLams, bishop of Lincoln and 
dean of Westminster, ' laid hold of an eipree- 
sion in tbe will that was capable of a double 
meaning' (Gibsoit), and removed the books 
thither. SJrHenrvBournhchier, in his letter 
to Ussher (Pahb, Life of PMAer.p, 302), says : 
■ His library, I hope, will fall to my share, by 
an agreement between his executors and me; 
which I much desire, partly to keep it entire, 
oat of my love to tbe defunct.' 

Camden appears to have b(*n of a pecu- 
liarly bupjiy temperament. His gentleness 
of disposition made and kept him many 
5'iends. He was active In body, of middle 
height, of a pleasant countenance, and aa 
hie portraits, taken when he waa well ad- 
vanced in life, present him. of a ruddy com- 
plexion. He waa careless of ordinary per- 
sonal distinction, and refused knighthood. 
' I never made suit to any man,' he writes in 
hie letter to Ussher in 1618 (ep. 196), 'no, 
not to his majestv, but for a matter of course, 
incident to my place ; neither, God be praised, 
I needed, having gathered a contented suf- 
ficiency by my long labours in the school,' 
And again, hia own words, ' My life and my 
writings shall apolc^ise for me' (ep. 194), 
might have been adopted as bis motto. 

Among his intimate friends Smith enume- 
rates Sir Robert Cotton, BishoTi Godwin, 
Matthew Sutcliffe, Sir Henry Savile, Sir 
Henry Wot( on,ArchbishopUs8her,SirHenr7 
Bourghchier, Sir Henry Spelman, and John 
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aied early (16^2;, JDegory AVheare, John The first part of the * Annales' was pub- 
Johnstone of St. Andrews, Sir William lished in 1615, in folio. The second part 
Beecher the diplomatist, and many other | appeared (with a rejirint of the first part) at 
Englishmen; and with Ortelius, James Gru- Leyden in 1625 in 8vo, and independently, 
ter, the librarian of the Elector Palatine, the i but uniform with the 1616 edition of the first 
historian and statesman, Jacques de Thou, part, in London in 1627. Further editions 
Casaubon, Pet^r Sweerts, Peiresc, Jean Hot- of the complete work were issued at Leyden 
man, once Leicester's secretary, and others. ' in 8vo in 1039 and 1677. The most perfect 
Of his friendship with De Thou he seems to edition is that printed by Heame from Dr. 
have been especially proud, as he enters in ' Smith's copy, which had received corrections 
his * Memorabilia,' as he had done in the case £rom Camden's own hand, collated with a 
of Brisson, a note of their first acquaintance . manuscript in the Rawlinson collection, three 
in 1606. I vols. 8vo, 1717. 

Camden's * Britannia, sive Florentissimo- A French translation of the first part was 
rum Hegnorum Anglian, Scotiai, Hibernian, et published by Paul de Bellegent in London, 
Lisularum adjacentium ex intima antiquitate . 1624, 4to, and of both parts in Paris, 1627. 
ChorographicaDescriptio,' was first published. This translation of the first part was turned 
in 8vo, in 1686. Anthony Wood (ii. 343, ■ into English by Abraham Darcie, or Darcy, 
ed. Bliss) has erroneously stated that editions in 1626, 4to. The second part of the 'Annals' 
appeared in 1682 and 1586. Camden him- ' was translated into English by Thomas 
self has fixed the true date in his * Memo- Browne, in 1029, 4to. Ajq English version 
rabilia,' in 1580, * Britanniam edidi.' The of the whole work, by R. N[orton], appeared 
second edition, which besides other additions , in 1635. English editions were also issued 
is distinguished by an index, was issued, in in 1676 and 1088, folio. The work was also 
the same size, in 1587. The third edition, incorporated in Whit^ Kennet's * Complete 
also 8vo, followed in 1590 ; a facsimile of it History,' 1706. 

being also published at Frankfort, and again ! Camden's correspondence was published 
issued in 1610. The fourth edition, in 4to, by Dr. Thomas Smith : * V. cl. Gulielmi Cam- 
is dated 1694. The fifth, dedicated to Queen deni et lUustrium Virorum ad G. Camdenum 
Elizabeth, also in 4to, was published in 1600, ' Epistolo),' London, 1691, 4to. (The original 
and is the first edition which treats of coins, letters to Camden are contained in Cotton 
of which it has six plates, besides four maps MS. Julius C. v.) The volume also includes 
and a view of Stonehenge. The sixth edition, a Latin life of Camden; Zouch Townley's 
the last issued in Camden's lifetime, appeared oration on his death; his notes of the reign 
in 1007, in folio, and has large additions. It of James I, 'Kegni Regis Jacobi I Anna- 
is dedicated to James I, and has maps of lium Apparatus;' a single leaf of autobio- 
several counties by Saxton and Norden. It graphical ' Memorabilia de seipso ; ' and a few 
was reprinted as the fourth part of Jansson's smaller pieces. An English version, with 
* Novus Atlas' in 1059 ; and two editions of some omissions, of his * >>ot«s of the Keign 
an epitome were published in Holland in of James ' was incorporated in White Ken- 
1017 and 1039. net's ' Complete llistory,' 1706. 



The * Britannia' was first translated into 
English by Philemon Holland, apparently 
luider Camden's own direction. Two editions 
were issued, in lOlO and 1637. Edmund 
Gibson, afterwards bishop of Lincoln (1716), 
and of London (1728), published the first 



Several of Camden's short papers on he- 
raldic or antiquarian subjects, which he seems 
to have written for a Society of Antiquaries 
of which he was a member (see Speiman's 
* Original of the Terms,' in Gibson's Heliq. 
Spelniaiinianoiy 1728, p. 69), are printed in 
edition of his translation, in folio, in 1695; Hearne's * Collection of Curious Discourses,' 
the second, in two vols, folio, in 1722. The 1771. Specimens of his power in Latin verse 
latter was reprinted in 1758; and again, with composition are to be seen in some small 
a few corrections, by Gibson's son-in-law, pieces printed by Smith, and in his * Marriage 
George Scott, in 1772. The last translation of Thame and Isis' in the * Britannia' (Ox- 



was by Richard Gough, who issued it, with 
very large additions, in three vols, folio, in 
1789. A second edition, in four vols, (the 
first alone being revised by the editor), was 
issued in 1806. The Ashmole MS. 849 con- 
tains an English translation by Richard 
KnoUes, which was found in Camden's study 
after his death, having probably been pre- 
sented to him by the translator. 



fordshire). 

We learn from Smith that it was at the 
request of Peiresc and other friends that 
Camden had his portrait taken. The artist 
was Marc Geerarts, and two of the three 
extant authentic portraits are from his hand. 
The first came to the hands of Degory Wheare, 
who presented it to the History School at 
Oxford. It is now in the gallery of the 



Bodleian Library, The spi-nnd belonged lo 
Sir Robert t'rilt'on, and remnined until re- 
mtlywitlibia libr:ir}- in t.hi' British >fus>^iiin. | 
I ia now in the Nitional Poriniit Gallery, : 
L third portmit, taken by stealth, whi^n 
mden was on bia deathbed, belonged to | 
rd-rJumcellor Clarendon. It still formB ] 
t of iha Clarendon Galltry (gee L*nT I 

i. 284). Two otlier portraits, in powea- i 
n of the Colleg* of Arms (tnd the Painter- I 
liners' Company, perishfid in the firs of I 
Hidon. A copy of one of the originals was 
~ le for Sylvan Mm^nn, who also set un a 
md, much duc<irated, as a sign before Ills 

The entcraTed portrnits of Camden are as 

follows: 1. Oval, by J. T. de Bry, in Bois- 

BVd'a 'Bibliotbeca rive Thesa urns Virtu tis 

it Glori*.' 1628, sm. 4io. 2. SmiiU oval (by 

L Payne ?), hearing the name of G. Humble 

fa publisher; the plate afterwards used. 

BumUe'e name being cleaned ofT, in the lft.37 

gition, and again, retouched, in tlie 1.657 

ktion of the ' Remains,' sm. itn. 8. Small 

■uare, by W. Marshall, in Fuller's ' Holy 

Tale,' 1648, folio. 4. In a herald's coat, 

yunlike all tbeothers. and perhaps copied 

I Moi^tan'fl 'siftn,' by J. (Jaywood, in 

brgan's ' Sphere of Gentry,' 1681, sm, folio. 

'i_£n adaptation of 3 by R. \Vbite. in the 

Ls,"^ 1674, 8vo. 6. Another, larger, 

y White, repreaenlingCamdpn atfiftv-eiirht 

-m ofa«e.*.D. 16«9.ln the ' EpistoW1691, 

" In a herald's coat, also by White, 

1 Gibson's 'Britannia,' lffl)5, folio. 

Tlie Bodleian portrait, enfrrsved by Basire 

r Ooiigh's 'Britannia,' 1789, folio. 9. A 

nail heail-piecfl, by G. Vertue, for Wise's 

1. of Asser, \7'22. In addition, there are a 

f modem copies, including one of^r the 

u«ndon portTBit. 

^ Camden's house at Chislehurst {lassed, in 

n lost centut7,into the hands of the family 

F Pratt, borons Camden, who took their 

^tle from Che property. To the present gene- 

t i% known oa the place of retirement 

tf the French emperor, Louis Napoleon, 

L [CanidDa's Memorabilia de s^lpso, his Jac. I 
\nnaliuni Apparatus, and hia corTi?«pondance, 
'1 in Smith's Camdeni Epistolie (1691): his 
Idros id Leclorem in the 1600 ad. of the Bri- 
knnia; Degory Wheani'i Farentntin Historicit 
|I624): OnmdPDiViia. by Smith (1691); Life 
[ Gibson's Britannia; Life in Ooueh's Bri- 
jnnis; Lijaiii BuyVs Dietiona^ (1736): Life 
b th« Biographia Britacmica; Lifo in Wood's 
'Ahnue Oioa.fpd. Bliss), Tol.ii.: LettarsofEroi- 
Mit I^titrar)' Men (Cnmd. Soc. 1S43): Chester's 
" ■ ' IT Abbey Registers (187S)1. 

E,M.T. 



CAMELEAC. [See CiMBLiXim;.] 



CAMERON, Sir ALA>" (17(58-1328), 
gencrnl. tin; huad of a branch of the great 
don Cameron, wna bom at Errach, Inver- 
naBs-shire, in 1753, He won agrt-at athletic 
reputation in his native glens, and on the out- 
break of the war of the American revolut 
volunteered for oerriiJc in America, and re- 
ceived a commission in one of the provincial 
repments. In 1782 he was token prisoner 
wben on a mission t,o organise a force out of 
the Indian tribes, and was imprisoned for two , 
years in ihe common gaol ut Philadelphia as 
un abettor of Indian atrocities. In an at- 
teinpt to escape he broke both his ankti-s. In 
irS-lhe wasreleaaed and returned to Errach, 
and was put upon hulf-pay. On 17 Aug. 
179.3 letters of service were issued to him to 
raise a corps of biKhlanders,of which he was 
apjiointed major-commandant. His immense 
popularity in the highlands mode this on easy 
la^, althoiish he had no bounty to gruit. In 
January 1794 a fine body of a thousand men, 
raised by him and ofiicered by old half-pav 
olGcers of the Ameriuan war, was inspect^ 
at Glasgow and named the 7!)th. or Cameron 
Highlanders; Cameron was nominated lieu- 
tenant-colonel commandant. From 1794 to 
17flo the new regiment served in FlMid«^, 
and in 1796, in wjiich year he was gaiotted a 
lieutenant-colonel in the army, it was ordered 
to the West Indies and engaged at the re- 
capture of Martiuiqiie, In 1797 themenof _ 
the regiment, which had been deeimated by 
disease, were drafted into the 43nd Higli- 
landers, and Cameron and the ofEcure re- 
tamed to Scotland, where in a few months 
they had raised a new regiment under the 
same designation, fit lo be ordered on active 
service. Accordingly, in 1799, the new 79tJi 
regiment wsa ordered to form part of theex- 
pedition totheHelder; it was one of the regi- 
ments in Moore's brigade, and particularly 
distinguished itself in the battle of 2 Oct., 
in which Cameron was wounded. After re- 
cruiting to supply its losses, the 79th was 
ordered to form part of Sir James Pulteney's 
expedition to Perrol, and then to join Sir 
Kalph Abercromhy ia the Mediterranean. 
Ill the army which landed at Aboukir Bay 
on 8 March 1801 and won the battle nf Alex- 
andria the 79lli formed part of Lord Cavan's 
brigade, and was not much engaged. In 1804 
Cameron was permitted to raise a second bat- 
talion, which he did in six months, and on 
1 Jan. 1804 be was gazetted a colonel in the 
army andcolonel of the 79th. He commanded 
both battalions in Lord Cathcart'eexpediti 
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to Denmark in 1807, and was appointed to 
take military possession of Copenhagen after 
the siege. In the following year he was, at 
Sir John Moore's especial request, made a bri- 
gadier-general, with the command of one of 
the brigades in Moore's army. He accom- 
panied Moore to Sweden and then to Por- 
tugal, where he arrived just after the battle 
of Vimeiro. When Sir John Moore made 
his famous advance to Salamanca, Cameron 
was left behind with his brigade to command 
in Lisbon, but when he was superseded in 
that capacity by the arrival of Major-general 
Cradock, he at once moved forward bv that 
general's order to join Moore. On reaching 
Almeida he heard of Moore's retreat, ana 
occupied himself in collecting the stragglers ; 
these he formed into two battalions, each a 
thousand strong, which did good service at 
the battle of Talavera, and were known as the 
1st and 2nd battalion of Detachments. He 
then fell back on Santarem, and made every 
preparation for covering Lisbon under the 
direction of Major-general Cradock. "When 
Wellesley landed to supersede Cradock, he 
told off Cameron's strong brigade to cover the 
passes into Portugal from the east, while he 
drove Soult from Oporto, and then coming 
south ordered Cameron to lead the advance 
of the army into Spain. At the battle of 
Talavera Cameron's brigade was posted on the 
left of the first line and was hotly engaged, 
and the general had two horses shot under 
him, but he continued to command his brigade 
until after the battle of Busaco, when he was | 
promoted major-general on '25 .July 1810, and 
obliged to come home from ill-health. He 
saw no more service. Ilis regiment served 
at Fuentes de Onoro, where his eldest son, 
Lieutenant-colonel Philip Cameron, was 
killed at its head, and throughout the Pe- 
ninsular war. In 1814 he received a gold 
medal and clasp for the battles of Talavera 
and Buaaco, and in January 1815 was made 
a K.C.B. on the extension of the order of the 
Bath. On 12 Aug. 1819 he was promoted 
lieutenant-general. He died at Fulham on 
9 March 1828. 

[Sketches of the Manners, Character, and Pre- 
sent 8t!ite of the Highlanders of Scotland, with 
dettiils of the Military Services of the Highland 
Kof^iments, by Colonel David Stewart, 2 vols. 
1822 ; and Gont. Mag. April 1828.] H. M. S. 

CAMERON, ALEXANDER, D.D. 
(1747-1828), catholic bishop, was born at 
Auchindrine, in Castleton of Braemar, Aber- 
deensliire, on 28 July 1747. After spending 
four years in the seminary at Scalan, in Glen- 
livat, he entered the Scotch college at Rome 
on 22 Dec. 1764. On his return to Scotland 



in 1772 he was appointed to the mission of 
Strathaven, and in 1780 he became rector of 
the Scotch college at Valladolid. He was 
nominated coadjutor to Bishop Hay in 1797 ; 
was consecrated bishop of Mazimianopolis, 
in Palaestrina Secunda, on 28 Oct. 1798, at 
Madrid ; returned to Scotland in 1802 ; suc- 
ceeded as fifth vicar^apostolic of the Lowland 
district on the resignation of Bishop Hay 
in 1806; resigned his vicarial functions in 
1825 ; died at Edinburgh on 7 Feb. 1828, and 
was buried there in St. Mary's Church, on 
which occasion the funeral service of the 
catholic church was, for the first time since 
the Reformation, publicly performed with the 
proper ceremonial in Scotland. 

[J. Gordon's Catholic Church in Scotland, p. 
458 (with portrait) ; Gent. Mag. xcviii. (i.) 272; 
Catholic Directory (1885), p. 61 ; Fox's Hist, of 
James II, pref. pp. xxvii, xxviii.] T. C. 

CAMERON, Sir ALEXANDER (1781- 
1850), general, a younger son of Alexander 
Cameron of Inverallort, Argyllshire, was 
born there in 1781. On 22 Oct. 1797 he re- 
ceived a commission as ensign in the Breadal- 
bane Fencibles, and in 1799 he volunteered 
to serve with the 92nd Highlanders in the 
expedition to the Helder, and received an 
ensigncy in that regiment. In 1800, when 
the rifle brigade, then known as the 95th 
regiment, was raised, Cameron volunteered, 
and was promoted lieutenant in it on 6 Sept. 
1800. In the same year he was present at 
the battle of Copenhagen, and in 1801 he 
volunteered to serve with his former regi- 
ment, the 92nd Highlanders, in Egypt, and 
was severely wounded in the arm and side 
in the battle of 13 March. He then returned 
to England, and rejoined the rifles, and was 
trained with the other ofticers in the camp 
at Shorncliffe bv Sir John Moore, who se- 
cured his promotion to the rank of captain 
on 6 May iSOO. He served with his battalion 
in Lord Cathcart's expedition to Hanover in 
1805, and in the expedition to Denmark, and 
was present at the action of Kioge. In 1808 
he was ordered to Portugal with Anstruther*s 
brigade, and was present at the battle of 
Vimeiro. During the retreat of Sir John 
Moore he was continually engaged with the 
rest of the reserve in covering the retreat. 
He especially distinguished himself at the 
aftair of Cacabelos ana the battle of Corunna, 
at both of which he commanded two com- 
panies of his battalion. In May 1809 he was 
again ordered to Portugal, and on reaching 
Lisbon his battalion was brigaded, with the 
4.3rd and 62nd regiments, into the celebrated 
light brigade, under the command of Robert 
Craufurd, which made its famous forced 
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nmrch in July, and joined tlm miiiii nrmy 

the doy nfter llie batlle of TBlovera. Ffum 

jBnimry to June 1810 Craufurd's ndvancisd 

oaition on llie Coft was one of extreme dan- 

fr, and Cameron distinguished liimaelf in 

J*iyf emergencies, nnd in tlie action, '24 Jnne 

SlO, held the bridge with two companies 

taunst tlie French nrmy until Major Mttc]eo<] 

ptb«43rdcame to bieit«aidtancc. Iniht^re- 

■CO he commandeil the rear com- 

Iu«B of the light brigade, which covered the 

tn&t. He commanded the ontposte during 

e time when Ma«»£na remained at SnWa- 

1 the pursnit after that monhal 

xt the command of the left wing 

Jf the ri&cs,ai^F the fall of Major Siuort at 

^M d'Aronce, and twice led it intii airtion lit 

ulNovsandatSabugal. TlieliKht brigade 

_i dorinf the occuiiutioa of the lines of 

Pome Vearaa become the light division by 

^ addition of two regiments (if I'ortngiiese 

■dores, and oh a win£ of the riflfn was 

Wtachedtoeiich brigade, Cameron 'actmimand 

« of projiorlionato iniiiorlance. iind hn wna 

cially recommended by Lord Wellington 

» bKvel mftjority, to which he was ga- 

nttedonS0tUayl811. During the «iege of 

~ Ineidaandat the battle of Fuentes de Onoro 

le commanded a detachment of two hundred 

ick«d ehajpshootere and half a troop of horse 

"'iUBry, with the special duty of preventing 

jipliea from entering the place, and during 

« siegB of Ciudod Itodrigo he commanded 

tbe left wing of the rifles at the outposts 

&nd the covering party during the storm on 

18 Jan. ISlii. At the siege of Badajoa he 

waa Bpecially thanked in general orders, with 

^Oolonel WiUiams of the UOth, for repulsing 

It aortic, and on the night of the assault he 

~ ^ncommanded the covering party. On the 

Mth of Major O'llare he sueeeeded to the 

^iaommand ot the battalion, and led it into 

ty. lie received q brevet lit-ulynant- 

olonelcy and the vacant regimental majority 

n 27 April and 14 May lei2. lie (hensitc- 

._eeded to the command of the Ist battalion, 

irluch was again united, c)u the 2nd battalion 

"'" u joining the division, and kept it in such 

feet condition that it became a model tothe 

Wmhoie army (see anecdote in Cope's HUlory 

^thet^Brigad*,^.V17). This battalion he 

coaunauded at the battle of Salamanca, and 

in the advance to Madrid, and with it covered 

Hill'e retreat alone the left bonk of the Togus. 

'^» had the murlilieallon of being superseded 

nbiscomiiuuid of the battalion by the arrival 

( Lieutenant-oolonel Xurcott in May 1813, 

d «o was only present at the battle of Vit- 

gimenlal major, where lie was so 

, unded that he hnd to return to 

Bglond. Towards the close of 1S13 he was 



selecli^ for the command of a provisional 
bB.ttalion of rifles, which was sent lo Flanders 
to serve in Sir Thomas Graham's expediti 
and he commanded it at Meniera. when he 
was thanked in the general orders and men- 
tinned in despatches, and before Antworn. 
At the conclusion of peace ht' received a g^ild 
medttl and two clasps for havingcommanded 
a battnlion at Oiudad Itudrigo, Badsjox, and 
Salamanca, and was mmle a C.B. ^^'lleu war 
ag^in broke out in l><lo,he accompanied the 
Ut battJiiion rifles lo Belgium as regimental 
mnjor, and commanded the light companies 
of Kempt's brigade of Pictona division at 
Quatre Bros, aud his battalion at the battle 
of Waterloo, from the period of liamard's 
wound until the close of the day, when ha 
wBsbimselfwounded in the throat, Cameron 
saw no more service, and his latter yeara are 
marked only by promotions and honours. In 
October ISlo he was made a knight of the 
Russian order of St. Anne; in l^SO be was 

Sroraoted colonel; in 1833 he was appointed 
eputy-govemor of St. Mawes ; in IBSS ho 
wns promoted major-general, and i 
K.C.B. ; in 1846 he received the colonelcy of ' 
the r4th regiment, and on 26 July IW 
died at Invcrollort in Argyllshire. Ui 
e of the very best officers of Lglit troops 
- " " ' dby Wel- 



CAMERON, AIICHIBAU) flTO?- 
17i>3), Jacobite, wnyi the fourth son of John 
Cameron, eightuenth nf Lochiel, by his wifo, 
Isnbel, daugntur of Alexander Campbell of 
Lochnell, and the younger brother of Donald 
Cnmeron [q. vj, who took a prominent part 
in the rising ofl 740. He was bom in 1 707, 
and was originally intended for the bar, but 
preferred medicine to law, and, after com* 
plating his studies at Edinburgh and Paris, 
settled at Lochaber among his own people, 
devoting his whulu attention totheir general 
welfare, and exercising among them as much 
the functions of a phUanthropist as a physi- 
cian. In the rebellion of J 746 be waa present 
with his clan, 'not from choic^,'as he alleged, 
'but fromcooipulsion of kindred,' and chiefly 
in the character of physician, although appa- 
rently holding also the rank of captain. Alter 
the defeat of the highlanders at Culloden, 
IS April 1740, Cameron took on active port in 
concealing Prince Charles, being always in 
constant communication with him, and send- 
ing infonnal ion to him, when in ihe'coge' 
at Benalder, of the arrival of two vessels at 
Loch-nanuagh to convey him and his (rieuda 
to France. Escaping with the party, which 
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included also his brother, Cameron obtained Zulu country, and acted as Kaffir magis- 

an appointment as physicnan and captain in trate in the Klip river district of NataL He 

Albany's regiment, to which his brother had commanded the Kaffir irregulars sent firom 

been appointed colonel, and on his brother's Natal to the Cape Colony overland during 

death in 1748 he was transferred to a similar the war of 1851-2. At the outbreak of the 

E osit ion in Lord Offilvie's regiment. In 1749 war with Kussia he was appointed to the 

e came over to Enpfland to receive money ■ staff of Sir Fenwick Williams, her majesty's 

contributed by the Pretendt?r'8 friends for the commissioner with the Turkish army, receiv- 

suppr)rt of his adherents, and in 1753 he paid ing the local rank of captain in Turkey while 

a visit to Scotland on a similar errand, when, so employed. He was pluced in command 

word being sent to the garrison of Inversnaid of the fortifications in course of erection at 

of liis arrival in the neighbourhood, he was on Erzeroum, and after the fall of Kars was de- 

12 March apprehended at Glenbucket, whence taclied on special service to Trebizond until 

he was brought to E<linburgh Castle, and September 1850. For his military services 

after a short confinement was sent up to ' he received the Kaffir and Turkish war medals, 

liOndon. On 1 7 May he was arraigned before and the Turkish medal for Kars. He passed 

the court of king's bencli upon the act of an examination before the civil service com- 

attainder passed against him and others for missioners, and obtained an honorary certi- 

being concerned in the rebellion of 1745, and ficate on 10 Juno 1858. He was appointed 

not surrendering in due time, and was con- vice-consul at Redout Kale in April I858,and 

demned to be hanged and quartered. Not- was removed to Poti in 1869. He was ap- 

withstanding the frantic efforts of his widow pointed British consul in Abyssinia to resiae 




himselfwith undaunted composure. Theexe- : Saxe-Cobourg during a visit to the interior in 
cut ion, after hostilities had so long ce^ised, of tliat year. Cameron afterwards left Massowah 
a gentleman of so humane a disposition, who \ for Gondar, to deliver to King Theodore of 




ing among political circles that he was an , Theodore, on charges of interfering with the 



emissary of King Frt'derick of Prussia, who, ' internal politics of the kingdom, from 2 June 
it was said, purposed to send over 15,000 men , 1864 until 17 Aug. 1860, when he was handed 
to aid a new Jacobite risincr (Walpole, ' over to Mr. Rassam, assistant political agent 
Georr/e Ily and J^iierf< to Horace Mann), at Aden, who had been sent on a special 
The execution of Cam^'ron prove )kf^d, accord- mission to Abyssinia to obtain his release. 
ing to Boswell, a caustic inv<»otive against , He was reimprisoned by Kinff Theodore, 
Georpe IT, from Dr. Johnson, wht*n on a visit together with Mr. Rassam and others, at 
to Uichardson. By his wifo .lean, daughter Amba Magdala from 12 July 1866, until re- 
of Archibald Cameron of Dungiillon, Cameron leased, with the other prisoners, on the ap- 
left two sons and a daughter. | pearanc»^ of the British army before Magdala, 

[Life ofDr.Archilmld Cameron, r>Dndon, 1753; ' ^^ April 1868. Cameron returned to Eng- 
Scots Magazino, xv.(17.')3), 157, 200. 260-1, 278- i 1^"^^ ^^ ^"^7 1^^^» and retired on a pension 
280, 30.5, 657, 6o9 ; (lont. Ma^. xxiii. C17')3), 198, in December of the same year. He died at 



2 to, 257-8 ; State Trials, xix. 734-46 ; Mackon- 



Geneva on 30 Mav 1870. His account of 



ziL*8 Hist, of the Camerons, 214, 222. 233, 239, his captivity and the correspondence relating 
241-3, 251-3, 261-78; Carlyle's Frcdorick the thereto, and to the Abyssinian expedition. 
Groat, bk. xvi. ch. xiii.] T. F. H. will b? found among ' Pari. Printed Papers,' 

CAMERON, CHARLES DUXC AX (d. ^ B68-9. He was elected fellow of the Royal 
1870), British consul in Abyssinia, was son j Geographical Society in 1858. 
of an old Peninsular ofVicer, Colonel Charles ' [Army Lists ; Foreiern Office Lists ; Pari. 
Cameron, 3rd Bufls. He entered the annv, ' Pjipors, Acc«>untH and Papers. 1868-9; Hozier's 
bv purchase, as ensign in the 4r)th foot on Narrative of the Expedition to Abyssinia (Lon- 
19 Mav 1846, and served therein until July i don, 1869); Journal R. Geog. Soc., London, xli. 
18.51. " He was attached to the native levies P- *^^"'-] ^- ^- ^• 

during the Kaffir war of 1846-7. Having I CAMERON, CHARLES HAY (1796- 
settled in Natal on his retir<^ment from the I 1880), jurist, was bom on 11 Feb. 1795. He 
45th, he was employed by Mr. (afterwards was the son of Charles Cameron, governor 
Sir B. C.) Pine, then lieutenant-governor of ' of the Bahama Islands, by Lady Margaret 
that colony, on diplomatic service in the , Hay, daughter ofthe fourteenth Earl of &rolL 
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His gran dOtt her, Donald Hmneron, viaa the 
V- younger son of Dr. Arcbibnid Cumeron [q. v.] 
I tnurles liny Cameron erected a monument 
I to Ilia grtat-grandfalher in the Savoy ChapeL 
r It was injured by a fire in 18B4, when Mr. 
* C L. Norman, Cameron's son-in-law, repkced 
U by a painted window. Cameron was called 
ta the oaral Lincoln's Inn in 1830. He was I 
a disciple, nnd ultimately perhaps the last 

Sdincipie, of Jeremy Bentham. He 
lyedupom - - ».. i 



I^ort upon' judicial establishments and pro- , 
eeaure in Ceylon,' the result of a mission 
with Colonel Colebrooke, Is dat*d 31 Jan. ' 



1889. Hen 






for ii 
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qnirinff into charities, and prepared a report 
upcm file operation of the poor laws in April 
1633. By the act of 1833 a fourth member 
was added lo the Supreme Council of India 
(prtfviouslv the Council of Bengal), and a 
uw commission was constituted, one member 
of which was to be appointed from England. 
Cameron was the first member so appointed, 
Uid went, to India in the beginning of 1836. 
In 1813 he was appointed fourth mijmber of 
council, and became president of the Council 
of Education for Bengal, of which he had 
been a member from his arrival in India. 
Cameron took an important part in the work 
of codification begun by Macaulay, and was 
MecaiUay'a chief adviser and co-operator in 
the prej^mtion of the penal code (Trevd- 
LTkS, Maeaulay, i. 427. 443, 463). He took 
& ffroat interest in the introduction of Eng- 
lish education among the natives of India. 
A public meeting of natives was held at 
Calcutta on '22VA>. 1348, upon his departure 
for England, to thank him for his exertions, 
Bud request him to sit for his portrait. His 
viewB are explained in an ' Address to Piirlia- 

mt on the duties of Great Britain to India 

r«cpect of tbeeducationof the natives and 
tbeir official employment, by C. H. Cameron ' 
(1863), in which he advocates a mom liberal 
tieatment of the Hindoo population. 

Cameron took no f^irtber part in active life 
after liis return to Et^latia. He lived suc- 
cwsively in London, Putney, nnd al Fresh- 
water in the Isle of Wight, In 1875 he 
went to Ceylon, where his sons were esta- 
blished. After a visit to England in 1878, be 
died in Ceylon on 8 May 1880. 

Cameron was a man of cultivated intel- 
lect, well read in classical and modem litera- 
ture, and intimate with many distinguished 
men of his day, especially Sir Henry "Taylor, 
Lord Tennyson, and H, 1\ Prinsop. He mar- 
ried, in 1838, JuUa Margaret Pattle [see 
Cahekok, Ji7LU Mabqakbt], by whom be 
had five sons and a dnugbter, Julin (ij. 1673), 
married to Charles Lbyd Norman. 



[Aaidemy, 26 June 188(1; Sir H. Tnylor 
AutoliiogrBpiiy, ii. 48-S5, 184 ; Mackeuzio's Bii 
lory of the Cameroos, 1BS4 ; infunnatLon front 



generally known as Gestlb Lockiel, 
of mature age at the time of the rebellion of 
1745. He waa bora at Achnacarrie, Lochiel, 
Inverness-shire, but the date of his birth is 
not known. IBs fatheJ, Colonel John Came- 
ron of Lochiel, who was attainted and for- 
feited for his share inMar'srebellionof 1715, 
and had retired to the continent, was eon of 
Sir Ewen fq, v.] On the death of his grand- 
father in If 19, and during his father's exile, 
Donald succeeded as chis^ of the clan Came- 
ron, and like his ancestors was loyal to the 
Stuarts. His mother was Isabel, daughter 
of .Alexander Campbell of Lochndt. 

Early in 1745 James Stuart (the elder Pre- 
te nder) opened upnegotiatioaswithCameron, 
Tlie young Pretender, Charles Stuart, landed 
at Borodale, Lochnanuagh, and threw him- 
self on the loyalty of the higblauders on 
28 July 1746. The undertaking was appa- 
rently so desperate that Cameron sent his 
brother Archibald, the physician [q. v.], to 
reason with the prince. At a subsequent con- 
ference Cameron advised the prince to hide 
in. the highlands until supplies arrived from 
the Frencli court. ' Stay at home and learn 
from the newspapers the fate of your prince 1 ' 
was the taunt that stung Cameron beyond 
endurance. 'No!" waa the answer, 'I wUl 
stiare the fate of my prince, and so shall 
every man over whom nature or fortune has 
gi"ven me power.' Had Cameron held back. 
no other highland chief would have declared 
for the Pretender. The mustering of the clans 
WOA to be at Olenfinnan on 19 Aug.; Cutae- 
vm arrived with eight hundred clansmen. 
Charles Stuart at once declared war against 
tbe elector of Hanover, and was proc laimed 
sovereign of the empire, 'James VII 1.' The 
prince stayed a few days at Cameron's house 
at Achnacarrie, where' an agreement was 
formally drawn up and signed by all con- 

The prince commenced hi« daring march at 
the head of twelve hundred men, two-thirds 
being Camerons. On crossing the Forth tho 
highlonders were intent on plimder.butasum- 
m ary act of justice by Cameron on a marauder, 
coupled with liis just and humane orders as 
to discipline, gave his miscellaneous armyan 
honourable character for forbearance. Tha 
insurgents were unoppo-ied in their march to 
Edinburgh. Some leading citiiens were re- 
turning from a misi^ion to the prince, and aa 
ihey were entering the 'West Port in a coach. 



I 
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Cameron poured in his men, disarmed the sion in the Tlst Highlanders, to which he 
guards, and captured the city on the morning added a company oi clansmen of his own 
of 17 Sept. Other successes followed, mainly raising. On the regiment being ordered on 
due to Cameron. Wlien a question of pre- i fore^ ser\'ice while he was ill in London, 
cedence was raised before the affair of Pres- ' the Camerons refused to march without him. 
tonpnns, he waived his claim in favour of Hastening to Glasgow to appease them, his 
the Macdonalds, * lords of the isles.* At strength was exhausted, and he died soon 
Frestonpans the Camerons distinguished after. His descendant, Donald Cameron, 
themselves, striking at the horses heads , late M.P. county Inverness, is the represen- 
with their claymores, taking no heed of the 1 tative of the house of Camerons of LochieL 
riders. The expedition in two divisions. Of the four daughters of Cameron, Isabel and 
passing southwards, met at Derby. There Harriet married officers in the French eer- 
it was decided to return, and by 20 Dec. , vice ; Janet became a nun ; and Donalda died 
Scotland was reached. Falkirk was taken young. 

by Cameron, who was wounded there ; Stir- Bromley, in his * Catalogue of Engraved 
ling Castle was besieged but not taken ; and ! Portraits,* mentions a portrait of Cameron, 
desultory fighting filled up the months of 1 * whole-length in a highland dress,' but omits 
January and February. Tliroughout the ! the names of artist and engfraver. When Sir 
campaign Cameron's prudence, courage, and 
clemency are generally praised. He was a 
principal leader at CuUoden, 16 April 1746 ; 
l3ut it was in direct opposition to his counsel 
that the attempt was made of a night sur- 



Walter Scott was in Rome in 1832, he visited 
the Villa Muti at Fiescati, which had been 
many years the favourite residence of the Car- 
dinal of York, who was bishop of Tusculuna. 
In a picture there of a fete given on the car- 
prise of Cumberland's army. Cliarles rode dinal s promotion Scott discovered a portrait 
off the field, but Cameron was severely woun- j like a picture he had formerly seen ot Came- 
ded, and was borne off by his clansmen. i ron of Locliiel, whom he described as * a dark, 

Cameron was attainted and forfeited,! June, hard-featured man.' 
but found a refuge in his native district for [CuUoden Papers, 1815; DongUts's Baronage 
two months ; then returned to the borders of Scotland, i. 328 ; Scotfs Tales of a Grand- 
of Rannoch, and lay in a miserable hovel on father, c. 76; Chambers's History of the Rebellion; 
the side ofBenalder to be cured of his wounds, i BoswelVs Tour to the Western Isles; Lockhart 
his cousin, Cluny INIacdonald, bringing him I Papers, ii. 439, 479; Scots Mag. 1746, pp. 39, 
his food. One day (30 Aug.) he and his few 174 ; Bromley's Cat. of Engrave<l Portrait*, p. 
attendants were about to fire on an approach- f^^ ; Notes and Queries, 4th series, vii. 334 ; 
ing party of men taken for enemies, when , I>pckliartsLifoof Scottp. 747; variou^R.^^ 
Cameron discovered them to be Prince Charles ^^S^^^land, under date a.d. 1745-6.] J. W.-G. 
and Archibald Cameron, with a few guides. CAMERON, Sir EWEN or EVAN 
Soon after two French vessels arrived, and , (1629-1719), of Lochiel, highland chief, was 
the prince, Cameron, his brother, and a hun- descended from a family who were able to 
dred other refugees embarked, and safely trace their succession as chiefs from John, 
reached the coast of Brittany, 29 Sept. sumamed Ochtery, who distinguished him- 

AVhen fully recovered Cameron received self in the service of King Rnbert I and 
command of the regiment of Albany in the King David. lie was the seventeenth in 
French service. Prince Charles being Count descent from John Ochtery, being the eldest 
of Albany. In the French chronicles of sonof John M' Allan Cameron, and Margaret, 
the time we read of Cameron attending the eldest daughter of Sir Robert Campbell, then 
* young chevalier ' on his visit to Versailles of Glenfalloch, afterwards of Glenurchy. 
as his ' master of the horse.' His father died grandfather of John Campbell, eighth earl of 
at Nieuport in Flanders, after a long exile Breadalbane [f[. v.] He was bom in the castle 
of thirty-three years, in 1748. In the same of Kilchum, the seat of Sir Robert Campbell, 
year Cameron died. By his wife, Anne, in February- 1629. His father having died 
daughter of Sir James Campbell, fifth baron in his infancy, the first seven years of his life 
Auchinbreck, he had three sons and four were passed with his foster-father, Cameron 
daughters : John, who succeeded to his of I^atter-Finlay, after which he was taken 
father's Albany regiment, and was after- in charge by his uncle. Having in his 
wards captain of Royal Scots in the French twelfth year been placed in the hands of the 
service, died 1762; James, captain of Royal , Marquis of Argyll as a hostage for the be- 
Scots in the same service, died 1759; Charles, haviour of the Camerons, he attended the 
who succeeded to his father's highland claims, j school at Inverary. The marquis had in- 
held from the British crown leases of some ; tended him to study at Oxford, but the un- 
of the estates on easy terms, and a commis- settled state of the country prevented them 
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proceeding further south than Berwick, ral Monck, the Englisli commander, for a oon- 

\Vhile with the marquis during the meeting siderable time after Glencaim had ci^me to 

of the parliament at St. Andrews in Sep- terms with him, and continut»d pertinaciously 

tember 1646, Cameron found an opportunity, to harass the Elnglish troi>{^ stationed on the 

without the knowledge of the marquis, of borders of his territory, notwithstanding the 

visiting Sir Robert Spotiswood, then a efforts of Monck to win him over by the offer 

Srisoner in the castle, under sentence of of large bribes. To hold Cameron in check, 

eath, whose conversation is said to have Monck resolved to establish a military station 

had a powerful effect in attaching him to at Inverlochv,at thefoot of BenXevis,andby 

the royal cause. His life at Inverary be- shiptransported thither two thousand tnx^ps, 

came irksome, and in his eighteenth year he witn material and workmen for the erection 

privately told his uncle of ms wish to return of the fort. On learning of their arrival 

home. The principal gentlemen of the clan Cameron hurried down with all his men, but 

Cameron addressed the marquis on his be- already found the defence so strong as to n»n- 

half, who complied with their request, and der a direct attack hopeless. Dismissing the 

young Cameron was conducted to his tern- bulk of his men to drive the cattle into places 

tory of IxHjhaber with great pomp by the of greater security, and to find provisions for 

whole body of the clan, who went a day's a more lengthened stay in the neighbourluHxl, 

journey to meet him. After his return he he withdrew with thirtv-two gentlemen of 

spent a great part of his time in hunting in the clan and his personal servants to a w(hx1 

his extensive forests, and especially in de- on the other side of the loch, where he lay 

stroying the foxes and the wolves which in concealment to watch events. Obtaining 

still tenanted the highlands. In 1680 he is information by spies that a hundred and fifty 

said to have killed with his own hand the men were to be sent across to the side (>f 

last wolf that was seen in the higldands. the loch where he was concealed to forage 

Few in the highlands were his e<iual in the , for provisions and obtain supplies of timbtT, 

use of the weapons of war or of the chase, he resolved, notwithstanding their numbers 

In stature he was * of the largest size,' and were four to one, to attack them in the act 

his finely proportioned firame manifested a of pillaging. Some of the gentlemen having 

?erfect combination of ^ace and strength. ' objected, lest no successor to the chiefdom 

iord Macaulay styled him *the Ulysses of should be left, he tied his brother Alan to a 

the Highlands,' and the title at least indi- tree to reserve him as the future head of the 

cntes not inaptly the peculiar combination clan. In the desperate conflict which en- 

of gifts to wnich he owed his special as- ■ sued an Englishman covered Cameron with 

cendency. Shortly after his return to his es- his musket, and was about to pull the triggi»r, 

tates he found an opportunity of manifesting when his brother Alan — who hatl persuaded 
something of his mettle in chastising Mac- ' the boy in charge of him to cut the cords 

donald of Keppoch and Macdonald of Glen- which bound him to thetrt»e — appeanxl upon 

garry, both of whom had refused to pay him the scene, in the nick of time to save the 

certain sums of money they owed him as chiefs life by shooting down his opi)onont. 
chief of the Camerons. After the execution ; The onslaught of the highlandors was so 
of Charles I he responded to the act for levy- (sudden and furious that the Englishmen 

ing an army in behalf of Charles II, but the w^ere soon in flight to their ships. In the 

backwardness of his followers, or his distrust ' pursuit Cameron came up with the commander 



of Argyll, delayed him so much, that when, 
with about a thousand of his followers, on 



of the party, who remained in wait for him 
behind a bush. After a des^K'nite struggle, 



the way to join the king's forces at Stirling, Cameron killed his opponent by seizing his 
he was intercepted by Cromwell, and com- i throat with his teetli. The combat formed 
pelled to turn back. He was, however, the the model for Sir Walter Scott's description 
first of the chiefs to join Glencaim in the of the fight between Uoduriok l)hu and 
northern highlands in 1652, bringing with FitzJames in the * Lady of the Lake.' In 
him about seven hundred of his clan. Having I various other raids against the garrisons 
received the appointment of colonel, he dis- I Cameron made his name a word of terror, but 
tinguished himself on numerous occasions, when the other chiefs had all withdrawn, 
especially in defending the pass of Tulloch, I he received a letter from General Middh?ton 
at Braemar, against the whole force of the advising him to ca])itulate. Cameron there- 
English, when Glencaim on retreating had i upon captured three English colonels in an 
neglected to send orders for him to fall back, inn near Inverary, and n^taining two of them 
For his conduct he received a special letter of as hostages, despatched the third to General 
thanks from King Charles, dated 3 Nov. 1 653. Monck with overtures of submission. Satis- 
Cameron persevered in his resistance to Gene- factory terms were soon arranged, and were 
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confinned by Monck 5 June 1668, no oaths a complete victory.' These words decided 
being required of the Camerons but their ; Dundee. Cameron strongly advised Dundee 
word ofhonour, and permission being granted ' to be content with overlooking the arrange- 
them to carry their arms as formerly. Repa- ments and issuing the commands, but with- 
ration was also made to Cameron for the wood out success. When the word was given to 
cut down by the garrison at Inverlochy, and advance, Cameron took off his shoes and 
for other losses, as well as indemnity for all charced barefooted at the head of his clan, 
acts of depredation committed by his men. Mackay's own foot being the division of the 
When Monck marched south to London with enemy which by the impetuous rush of the 
the design of restoring Charles II, he was Camerons were driven into headlong flight, 
accompanied by Cameron, who was present After the death of Dundee, Cameron, in order 
when Charles made his entry into London. He to prevent the coalition of the clans from 
was received at court with every mark of , breaking up, was strong for ener]getic action 
favour, but his sen-ices on behalf of the royal ' f^ainst Mackay, and on his advice being 
cause met with little substantial recognition. ' disregarded by General Cannon, he retired 
Through the influence of the Duke of Lauder- to Lochaber, leaving his eldest son in com- 
dale his claims on certain of the forfeited mand of his men. Shortly afterwards Gene- 
lands of Argyll were not only disregarded, ral Cannon was defeated at Dunkeld, and the 
but a commission of fire and sword was used highlanders returned home. A gathering of 
against him as a rebellious man who held j the clans was planned for the following sum- 
certain lands in high contempt of royal mer. Cameron was then in bed from a wound 
authority. The chief of the Macintoshes ' at first believed to be mortal, which he had 
who undertook to execute this commission j received in endeavouring to jprevent a corn- 
was easily worsted by Cameron. Though ' bat. When Breadalbane endeavoured to in- 
Charles on one occasion facetiously alluded duce the clans to give in their submission, on 
to Cameron in his presence as the * king of i the promise of a considerable sum of money, 
thieves,' it does not appear that Lauderdale j Cameron at first endeavoured to thwart tne 
received from Charles much countenance in negotiations, having very strong doubts as 
his procedure against him, which proved to Breadalbane's real intentions; but after 

fractically fruitless. In 1681 Cameron visited the proclamation of August 1092 requiring 
lolyrood to solicit the pardon of some of his submission by 1 January following, he ceased 
men, who, by mistake, had fired with fatal to advise further resistance. * I will not,' he 
effect on a i)arty of the Atholl men. His said, * break the ice; that is a point of honour 
request wus immediately granted, and he with me ; but my tacksmen and people may 
received the honour of kuigiithood. j use their freedom.' In the rebellion of 1714, 

The restoration of Argyll to his estates in being too infirm to lead his vassals, he en- 
1689 was not more distasteful to any other of ' trusted the command of them to his son. 
the highland chiefs than it was to Cameron, The result of the battle of Sheriffmuir caused 
who had taken possession of a part of his for- him much chagrin, and having inquired into 



feited lands. It was at Cameron's house in 
Loeliaber, an immense pile of timber, that, in 



the conduct of his clan in the oattle, he 
mourned their degeneracy with great bitter- 



answer to the summons of the fiery cross, the ness, saying of them to his son : * The older 

clans gathered in 1690 under Dunaee, and al- i they grow the more cowardice; for in Oliver's 

though overtures were made to him from the days your ^andfather with his men could fight 

government promising him concessions from double their number, as I right well remember ' 

Argyll, and even off*ering him a sum of money (Patten's History of the Rebellion in 1715, 

to hold aloof from the rebellion, he declined pp. 197-8). Writing in 1717 Patten says of 

to return to them any answer. His influ- Cameron: * He is a gentleman though old of a 

ence was of immense importance to Dundee, | sound judgment, and yet very healthful and 

who at a council of war proposed a scheme strong in constitution.' This is corroborated 

for bringing the clans under similar disci- by the account of his death in the Balhadie 

pline to tliat of a regular army, but Cameron papers {Memoir of Sir Ewen Caineron, edi- 

on behalf of the chiefs strongly opposed it. tor's introduction, p. 24) : *His eyes retained 

It wa^ chiefly owing to his advice tliat Dun- their former vivacity, and his sight was so 
dee resolved to attack General Mackav as he ^ ' ' '" ' ^' ^* .i . i - ^ ^. 

was enteringthepassof Killiecrankie. * Fight, 
my lord,' he saia, * fight immediately ; fight 
if you have only one to three. Our men are 
in heart. Their only fear is that the enemy 
should escape. Give them their way, and be 



good in his ninetieth year, that he could dis- 
cern the most minute object, and read the 
smallest print ; nor did he so much as want 
a tooth, which to me seemed as white and 
close as one would have imagined they were 
in the twentieth year of his age.' fle died 



assured that they will either perish or win | of a high fever in February 1719. In his 
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I many encounters it never ciinnced that bia 

■ blood on Bay occasion W118 drawn by an enemy. 

■ 'HewB£t]u;icemarried;fii8t,toUiiry,ditugliter 
I of Sir Donald Macdonald, eifi^blh baron and 
I flrat baronet of Sleat, by whom h« had no 
I usue; seuondly, to Isu)>el, eldest duughter 
I of Sir Lschlan Maclean of Uuart, by wliom 
I lie hod thtve font and four dauehters ; and 
F thirdly, to Jean, daughter of Colonel David 
I Sacclay of Uric, by whom he had one son 
I and seven daughters. Ilia eldest »>n (byliia 
I BetMud wife}, John Cameron (at tuxnted 1715, 
[ died liifi), was father of Donald Cameron 
T [q. v,l, and gTuat-gniudfiither of John Caiaii- 

ron (1771-1816) [q. v.] 
pfemoire of Sir Kwen CsmBron of Lochiol, , 
L (dllcf of th« dnn Cameron, Huppusud to hav(< 
I'ltetD written bj one John DrumDiond (Bnnns' 
I tjae Club. 1842) ; Life of Sir En-nn Cameron 
I (n Lochiel. in appeaUii to Feonant'a Tour in 
I £ootkncl : UacVenais's History of tbe CameranB 
I (188*), pp. 91-213; Patten's History of ihe He- 
tietlioD in 1715(1717): Papora illnstnLtiva of the 
I SighlnndB of Scotland (MnitltLod Club, 184S) ; 
I Xcren and Melville Pnpera (Bannuyne Clnb, 
I ia<3}; Hill Burton'n History of Scotlindi Mac- 
I uUay'H Hislory of England.] T. F. H. 

CAMERON, GEORGE I'OULETT 

S 800-1882), colonel, an Indinn officer, wna 
e son of Oommander Boberi Cameron, R.N., 
■who perished with the ereater part of his crew 
under the batteriea of Fort St. Andero (Sant- 
ander),on ihenorthcoastof Spain, on^i2 Jan. 
I 1807. He was appointed a cadet ofinfianCry 
L At Madras in 1821, and in 1824 and 1836 
I .aerved as adjutant of a light field battalion 
I under Lieutenant-general Sir C. Deacon in 
t southern Mahratta country. Retum- 
I tngtoEngland inlSSljheBbortlyufterwardB 
I joined the expedition to Portufral organiacd 

■ Vj Don Pedro to recover the throne for his 
Ki^Qghter, the late Queen Maria II. Cameron 
I WM attached to tbe staff of field-marshal 
(.the Duke of Terceira, under whose command 
I jiedistinguishedhiinaelfinlwo actions fought 
l«n4Marchandfl July 1833, receiving special 
KooDunendation on the second occasion for 

Aaving remained at his post after being so- 
rely wounded. A few ye^rs later he was 
It on particular service to Persia, and was 
iployed with the Peraian army in 1S36, 
337, and 1838, commanding tbe garrison of 
Pabrix. On leaving Persia in 1838 he visited 1 
lie ItuBsiao garrisons in Circaasia. In 1842 1 
_\X held for a abort time the appointment of 1 
^liticol agent at the titular court of the | 
Vswab of Arcot. In 1843 he was created a 
CB., having previouBly received from the 
B^ vemment of Portugal the order oftheTower 
f and SJword,aDd from that of Persia the order 
f the Lion and Sun. After serving for a 



time in the quart ermnster-gi'm-rai's depart- ■ 
ment in the Sladras presidency, he waj ti 
ftn-red, in consequence of ill-health, to tb 
valid establishment. Subsequently, in 18G0,. I 
he was commandant of the Nllgiri Hills, tha ■ 
duties of which post were principallv of a civil J 
character. Having retired from the servicoj 
of the East India Company early in 1868, hs 1 
was present with the Austrian army ii ' 
Italian campaign of the following year. 
was the author of the following wor^ : ' Per- I 
sonal Adyiintures and Excursions in Georgia, I 
Citcassia, and Rnssia,' 3 vols. 1S48; 
Romance of Slilitary Life, being aouv 
connected with thirty vears' service,' 1853. | 
He died in London in"lS83. 

[Ann. Ki-g. 1882; lodla Office Record*.] 

A. J. A 

CAMEKON, HUGH tl70&-1817).miU- 
Wright, was a native of tbe Breadalbane di»- I 
trict of Perthshire. After serving an appren- I 
ticeahip as a oonntry millwright he settled | 
a.t Shiain of Lawers, where he erected tha 
first lint mill in operation in the highlands 
of Scotland. He was the tint In introduce 
spinning-wheels and jeckreels in Breadalbane 
instead of the distaif and spindle, and i 
strucled the people in their use. Nearly all 1 
the lint mills erected durinc his time in the I 
highlands of Perthshire and in the counties | 
of Inverness, Caithness, and Sutherland n 
constructed by him. It was he who designed 
the first barley mill built on the north side 
of the Forth, for which a song, veiy popular 
in the bighlonds, was coropoeed in bis honour, 
entitled ' Moloidb di Eobhan Camoshraa 
Muilleir lin,' that is, ' A song inpraise of ■ 
Ilugh Cameron, the lint miller.' He died in | 
1817, at the reputed age of 112. 

[Anderson's Sn>tlifih Nation.] T. F. 1 

CAMERON, JOHN id. 1446), bishop 1 
of Glasgow and chancellor of Scotland, is 
said to have belonged to a family of Edin- 
burgh burghers, and to have drawn 1 . 
name more remotely from the Comerona of 
Craigmillar, and not, as waa formerly asserted, 
from the Camerons of Locbiel (IIobgbtsok, 
Omcilia Scolia, i. Ixsii). In 1422 he was 
appointed official of Lothian by Archbishop 
WardlawofSt. Andrews(CR*wppBn). Two 
years later he was acting in the capacity of 
Biicretary to the Earl of Wigtown (Decem- 
ber 1423J, who gave him 1 he rectory of Cam- 
buslang in Lanarkshire | fty. Maff. Siff. 13 ; ' 
Gordon). Next July he signs as secretary J 
to the king (James I), and would appear to 1 
have been made provost of Linclnden, near I 
Dumfries, within six mouths of this dal^a ] 
(11^. Nos. 4, 14). Before the close of 1425 ] 
(October) he was keeper of the privy seal ; 
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and by Ihe commencBment of 1427 (8 Jan.) 
keeper of the great seal (I'i. Nos. 'Jii, 74). 
According to Crawfurd and Gordon he liad 
been appointed to the Utter post as early 
as February and March 1426-^. By July 
1428 he had been elected to the bishopric of 



or early in the neit (Robertbok, with whom 
cf. Jieg. Mag. Sig. 78, for 12 Jan.) About 
the same time he was made chaacellor, under 
which title he is found signinK in December 
1426 {ib. 68). According to Dr. Robertson, 
Cameron was appointed to the pri\'y seal in 
April 1426, and to the great seal in March 
1426. There does not seem to be any means 
of ascertaining where he studied, but it is 
worth while noting that he signs a charter 
of the Earl of 'Wigtown in 1423 as ' licencia- 
tua in decretifl,' which, taken in connection 
with the patronage of Wardlaw, may point ' 
to his having been a student of the newly | 
founded unlversitv of St. Andrews, where 
there had been a faculty in canon law since 
1410 (GooDALL, fi(.-olichronie<m, ii. 445). Ca- 1 
meron seems to have continued chancellor . 
of Scotland till May 1439, wlien be was 
succeeded by ^Villiam Crichton {Seg. Mag. i 
Sig '201). I 

The newly appointed bishop and chancel- 
lor is credited with having ansisted James I 
in Ilia attacks on the ecclesiastical courts of I 
Scotland, and is supposed to have been the i 
leading spirit in the provincial council of 
Perth (1427). and mnmly instrumental in j 
drnwing up the preat act of parliament I 
passed in July this year (Robbbtsoh, Con- 
eil. Scot. i. Ixxxi). tor this offence he was 
summoned to Rome by Martin V. James, 
however, would not forsake his servant, and 
sent an embassy (1429) to excuse the bishop 
from appearing, on the plea that the duties 
of the chancellorsliip prevented him from 
quitting the kingdom. The pope's reply was 
a citation to Koine, which was delivered 
to tlie archbishop by his personal enemy, 
William Croyser, archdeacon of Teviotdale, 
who was thereupon (1433) driven from the 
kingdom for treason, and deprived of all his 
possesaions and preferments (Robertsos, 
txxxiii ; IUtnaldus, is. ■228; Erchef,. liutU 
of ScoUand, pref cxi ; Theikbk, 373-5). 
Eugenius IV now demanded the abrogation 
of the obnoxious statutes, and threatened 
even the king with excommunication (1436). 
Meanwhile the bishop of Glasgow had been 
despatched to Italy and had persuaded the 
pope (July 1436) to send a fresn legation for 
"' purpose of reforming thechurch of Scot- 



some years, and it was not till the very end 
of 1439 that we find Oroyeer commissioned to 
raise the excommunications that had been 
levelled against the bishop (Theiher, 375). 
In the years that had intervened since 
his election to the see of Glasgow, Cameron 
had been employed in many other affairs of 
moment. In 1426, 1428, and 1444 he ap- 
pears as the king's auditor (ExrAeq. Sotli, 
IV. 379, 433, T. 143). In 1429^ he was 
appointed member of a commission for con- 
cluding a permanent peace with England. 
Seven years later he was emplored on a 
mission to the English court (Ktheb, x. 
417, 448, 482-491, 677). About 1433 Ca- 
meron was one of the two biahopa vhom 
James I selected to represent Scotland at 
the council of Basle (Robeetbon, ii. 248, 
381) ; and it is probably in connection with 
this appointment that he received a safo- 
conduct for his journey throug-h England 
in October and November 1433 (Rtmbr, 
X. 537, 663). lie sat on the lay-clerical 
commission of June 1445, charged with the 
settlement of the long-disputed point as to 
the testamentary powers of the episcopacy 
(RoBEETsojf, i. ciii-civ). Within the limit* 
of his diocese Cameron seoms to have been 
a vigorous administrator. In 1429 he esta- 
blished six prebends in connection with hia 



cathedral (Acy. Epigc. Glasg. ii. 340) ; and 
in the course of three years caused an inven- 
tory of all the ornaments and hooks belonging 
to the church of Glasgow to be taken {ib. ii. 
329). About 1430 he built the great tower 
of the episcopal palace, where bia arms were 
still to be seen in the last century (IsXBS, 
Skefc/ien, 68-9 ; Gordon), and continued the 
chapter-house commenced by his predecessor. 
He appears to have died in the castle of 
Glasgow on Christmas eve 1446 (SAorf Chro- 
nicle of Scotland, quoted inOoRDON). Thero 
does not seem to be any valid foundation for 
Spotiswood's charge that Cameron was of a 
cruel and covetous disposition ; and still leas 
is any credit to be attached to the legend of 
terror with which the story of his death has 
been embellished (BtrcHAKiN). The circum- 
atances of this legend seem to point to an 
attack of apoplexy. 



S«»tch Crown, 24-6 ; Kxchequer Rolls of Scot- 
land, oil. Burnett (Scotch Rolls Seriia), iv. v.; Be- 
eistruin JIagni Sigilli Scotie, ed. Paul, i. (Scotch 
Rolls Series) ; Concilia Scotin, ed. Rob«rt>an 
(Bannatyne Club), i. btizii, &c. ii. ; Bayoaldi, 
Annates EcclcsiaaliFi, Ji. 22B, &c.; Tbcinei'B 
Vetera Monumenta Scotia et Hibomie, 373-5 ; 
SpotiHwood'a HisCarj of Church of Scotland (ed. 
1677), 114 ; Buchanan's Historia ScoL 1. ji. t M; 
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CAMERON, JOFIN (1 579 ?~UV26), Scot- 
Ush I.bpologiun, wiiB bom nh-iul 157f of re- 
BpecialDlp pareiitB in Glnegow, ncci'rding to 
KnbfiT BhiIIiv, ' ill our Siilt-meivAt, a few 
doores fcnn the plaw of my Irirtli' {LetUn 
and JouiTuth.m. 4fyi). After completing the 
usual course of Btudy 01 Glaaguw T 'Diversity, 
he tuught Greek there for a year. lu 1000 he 
"Went tcf Bordcuux, and having' by his special 
ikill in Greek aud Lilin [rreatly imprt^Medt wo 
pTotMtant cleri^mun in tIiatcity,one of wham 
wnshis countryman, Gillwrt Primri>ae[q.T.], 
le irnson their recoinmetidationai)pointed to 
tench the clnssical languages in the newly 
Jbunded college of Bemerac. Shortly after- 
warde the Duke de Bouillon made him nrofefr- 
BOr of philosophy in the univeraitj' ">f Sedan ; 
but tifter two years he resigned his professor- 
ship, nnd, returning to Bordeaux, wna in tlie 
beglinning of 1604 nominated one of the atu- 
'denta of divinity maintained at the expense 
of tlie protestant church at Bordeaux to pn>- 
tliuir studies, for four years, in any 
ntot«stant seminary. He spent one year at 
■Parig, two St Geneya, and one at Heidelberg, 
Acting at the same time as tutor to tlie two 
•OnB of Cftlignon, chancellor of Navarre. In 
April lUOd he muntained in Heidelberg a 
Kries tif theses, ' De triplici Dei cum Homine 
FtEdere,' which have been printed among hie 
irorkt. The same year he was appointed 
colleague of Primrose in the church of Bor- 
deaux. Having in 1017 attended on two 
JtOtesUnt captflins condemned to death for 
piracy, he printed a letter giving an account 
lef their last moments, entitled 'Constance, 
Foy et Resolulion \ la mort des Capitaines 
Blanquet et Gaillard,' which was ordered by 
the poiliament of Bordeaux to he humed by 
^ handa of the common executioner. The 
J year be succeeded Gomarus aspro- 
iMSor of divinity in the university of Saumur. 
[n 1630 he engaged in a dlBcuseion with 
SDttniel Tilenus on the theolufpcal opinions of 
Arminius, of which an account, under the 
itle ' Arnica Collntio,' was printed at I«yden 
The civil troubles in France com- 
wtled him in 1020 to seek refuge in England, 
ind afler reading private lectures on divinity 
B London, he was in 1033 appointed priucipnl 
f the university of Glasgow, to succeed 
lobert Boyd of Trochrig [q. v.], removed on 
)lof nis opposition to the ' Five Articles 
f Perth." In Cameron King James found 
B of the strongest supporters of his own 
Ipinioos as to the power and priTogati 
9 (see letter oi Cameron ^' 




King James, 



printed in the MvtcfUany of the Abbolsford 
Club,i. 116); and Roberi Baiilie.D.D. [q.v.], 
who was one of his pupils in Glasgow, atu tea 
that he drank in frcim him in his youth the 
slavish tenet, ' that all resistance \a the su- 
preme magistrate in anie case waa Blmplie 
unlawful ' (BiitLIB, Letter! and Joumalt, ii. 
189). His appointment to succeed Boyd, 
necesearitj unpopular in itself, was rendered 
more no by his extreme opinions, and Cal* 
derwood mentions ' that be was so uisliked 
by the people that he was forced not lonp 
after to romove out of Glasco' (Hiitoiy, vii. 
567). He therefore returned lo Saumur, 
■where, however, be was only permitted to 
read private lectures, his application in 1023 
to the natjonal ^yuod of Charenton to be 
reinstated in his professorship being refused, 
owing to the opposition of the king, nlthongli 
the synod indicated its appreciation of hia 
talents by voting him a donation of a thou- 
sand livres. In the following year lie ob- 
t-nined the professorship of divinity in the 
university of Montauban, but here again his 
doctrine of passive obedience excited tJie in- 
dignation even of bis own iiarty, and be was 
one night ro severely oasaulied in the streets 
by some unknown person that his health waa 

Ermauently impaired. He died at Monlau- 
n in 1025. He was twice married. By 
his first wife, ^usan Bernard of Tonneins, 
o-n the Garonne, whom he married in lOll, 
he had a son and four daughters, of whom 
the son and eldest daughter predeceased him ; 
and by his second wife, Susan Thomas, whom 
be married u few months before his death, 
he left no issue. 

Cameron was held in liis day in very high j 
esteem, although he is said to have pOBsessed 
a considerable share both of irritability and I 
v&nity. Sir Thomas Urquhart stAtes that ] 
' lie was commonly designed (because of his 1 
universal reading) by the title of the Ji'alt^ 
ing Library' (Urquhart, Jetctl, p. 18^); 
John Dunbar specially refers to the purity 
with which he spoke the French language 1 
(SpigTamT7ui(a,\>- 188); his biographer, Cap- 
pel, aJBrms that he could speak Greek with as 
mucb fluency and elegance as another could 
speak Latin; and Milton, in his 'Tetrochor- 
don,' characterises him 'as an ingenious writer 
and in high esteem,' He was the author 
of; 1. ' Santangelus, sive Steliteuticus In 
BtiamSan1angeliimcaueidicuin,'I.«Kochell^ 
1610. 2. ■ Trait6 auQuel sont examines lea j 

Keiugez de ceux de Veglise Itomaine ci 
Religion Eeformfie,' La Eochelle, 1017, 
tronalated into English under the title, ' An I 
Examination of those plausible appcarancea I 
^bich seem most, to cnmmeud the Romisti I 
cburch and to prejudice the Reformed,' Ux- J 
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ford, 1626. 3. * Theses de Gratia et Libero 
Arbitrio; Saumur, 1018. 4. ' Theses XLII. 
Theol. de Necessitate Satisfactionis Christi 
pro Peccatis,' Saumur, 1620. 5. * Sept Ser- 
mons sur le cap. yi. de VEvangile de S. Jean/ 
Saumur, 1624. After his death there ap- 
peared, under the editorship of his pupil> 
Louis Cappel : 6. * Joh. Cameronis, S. Theo- 
logisB in Academia Salmuriensi nuper Pro- 
fessoris, Praelectiones in selectiora quaedam 
N. T. loca Salmurii habitae/ Saumur, 1626-8, 
3 tom. 7. *Myrothecium Evangelicum, in 
quo aliquot loca Novi Testamenti explican- 
tur : una cum Spicilegio Ludovici Cappelli 
de eodem argumento cumque 2 Diatribis in 
Matth. XV. 5 de Voto JephtaB,* Geneva, 1632, 
4to; another edition, with a different sub- 
title, Saumur, 1677. 8. * Joannis Cameronis, 
Scoto-Britanni, Theologi eximii, ra o-a>C^M€i/a, 
sive Opera partim ab a act ore ipso edita, par- 
tim post ejus obitum vulgata^artim nusquam 
hactenus publicata, vel e Gallico idiomate 
nunc primum in Latinam linguam translata : 
in unum collecta,et variis indicibus instructa,* 
Geneva, 1642, with memoir of the author by 
Cappel prefixed, under the title * Joh. Came- 
ronis Icon.' 

[Memoir by Cappel ; Bayle's Dictionaiy (Eng- 
lish translation), ii. 284-9; Robert Baillie's 
Letters and Journals, passim ; Dempster's Hist. 
Eccles. Gent. Scot. ; Irving's Scottish "Writers, 
i. 333-46 ; Chambers's Biog. Diet, of Eminent 
Scotsmen, i. 273-5.] T. F. H. 

CAMERpN, JOHN (1724-1799), pres- 
byterian minister, was bom in 1724 near Edin- 
burgh. Having served his apprenticeship to 
a bookseller in Edinburgh, he entered the 
university and took his M.A. degree. He 
belonged to the * reformed presbyterians,' or 
* covenanters,* and was admitted a probationer 
of that body. Going as a missionary to the 
north of Ireland about 1760, he travelled 
in various districts of Ulster as an outdoor 
preacher. His labours as a * mountain minister ' 
met with large acceptance. In 1754 there was 
a division in the presbyterian congregation of 
Billy (otherwise Bushmills), co. Antrim, part 
adhering to their minister, John Logue, and 
part going off to form the new congregation 
of Dunluce. The Dunluce people offered to 
give a call to Cameron if he would leave 
the covenanters and join the regular presby- 
terian body. He consented. On 24 April 
1755 the call was signed by 137 persons, and 
on 3 June Cameron was ordained by the pres- 
bytery of Route, having distinguished him- 
self in the course of his * trials * as an ex- 
temporary preacher. His subsequent course 
was scarcely in accordance with his antece- 
dents. Though an active pastor, he found 



time for a renewal of his studies, and became 
noted as a writer of sermons, which were 
freely borrowed by his friends for use both 
in episcopal and presbyterian pulpits. He 
was dining one day with * a digiiitary of the 
established church,' when the conversation 
turned on Dr. John Taylor's * Scripture Doc- 
trine of Original Sin,' which Cameron had 
never seen. His host made him take the 
book home with him, though Cameron * would 
as soon have been accompanied by his Satanic 
majesty.' A perusal of the book produced * a 
complete and entire change ' in his theologfy. 
He got much beyond Taylor, adopting hu- 
manitarian views of the person of Cnrist. 
Cameron also turned his attention to science. 
Bein^ in want of a parish schoolmaster, he 
took into his house Kobert Hamilton (1762- 
1831), the promising son of a neighbouring 
weaver, trained him for his work, and intro- 
duced him to the study of anatomy. Hamil- 
ton afterwards became a physician of some 
distinction at Ipswich, and showed his gn- 

*The 




general svnod of Ulster. His year of office 
was marked by the renewal of intercourse 
between the synod and the Antrim presby- 
tery, excluded for non-subscription in 1726, 
ana by the publication of Cameron's only 
acknowledged work, a prose epic. He wrote 
anonymously several works (often in the 
form of dialogues) attacking from various 
points of view the principle of subscription 
to creeds. The authorship of these able 
productions was no secret; but the extent 
of Cameron's doctrinal divergence from the 
standards of his church was not publicly 
revealed till nearly thirty years after his 
death. A paper rejecting the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body was forwarded by 
Cameron to Archdeacon Blackbume, in ex- 
pectation of a reply. Blackbume sent the 
paper to Priestley, who published it in his 
* Theological Repository, vol. ii. 1771, with 
the signature of^ * Philander ' (* Philander,' 
in later volumes, is one of the many signa- 
tures of .Joseph Bretland). This led to a 
correspondence between Priestley and Came- 
ron, and to the settlement of Cameron's son, 
William, as a button-maker in Birmingham. 
In 1787-9 Cameron got a double portion of 
regium donum ; his means were always very 
small. He died on 31 Dec. 1799, and was 
buried in the parish churchyard of Dunluce, 
a picturesque spot on the road between Port- 
rush and the Giant's Causeway. A striking 
elegy on his grave was written by Rev. George 
Hill, formerly librarian of Queen's Colleffe, 
Belfast. Besides his son, Cameron left a dau^- 
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r.mamed toJotmBoyd ofDunluce. Cume- 
jb's wriling* were : 1. 'The Policy of Satan 
ft destroy toe Christian Kelij^on,' u.d. (1767, 
^ in.) 3. 'The Mesgiah; in niDe books,' Bel- 
li 1708 J reprinted with memoir, Dublin, 
|811, 12mo. 3. ' The Catholic Christian,' &c 
D.) 4. 'The Catholic 
n defended," Jtc. Belfast, 1771, 16mo 
Kin reply lo Benjamin M'Dowell, DJ)., who 
Jpttaclieil bim by name. Cameron, however, 
f published his defence with the pseudoiiym of 
fphilalethes"). 5. ' Theophilus and Philaa- 
det,' J£c. Belfaet, I773,l(tnia(an anonymous 
r^lf lo M'Dowell'a rejoinder). B. ' Forms 
of Derotion." &c. Belfcat, 1780. 7. ' The 
■Doctrintw of Orthodoxy,' Jlc Belfast, 1782, 
i2mo (republished 181", with title, 'The 
Qteletoii <9nvered with Flesh '). 8. ' The 
'late of our First Parent^,' &e. (mentioned 
t Witherow). Posthumous was 9, 'The 
OCtrine of the Holy Scriptures,' &c. 1828, 
10 (IcRDWn to have been edited by Arthur 
son (J. 20 June 1831), presbyterian mi- 
ller of Kilmore, otherwise Radetoon. The 
■t of Bubscriben is almost entirely English). 
1 [Monthly Kev. May 1776; Monthly Bepoa. 
BS31), 72U ) Bib1nChrislUD(lB37l,2U3 ; Reid's 
¥l»t. Prpsb, Cbiirch Id Ireland (Killan) (1867). 
n. 330, 33s ; Witht-row'i Hist, and Lit. Mem. 
r Presb. in IiGload (Sod aer. 1S8D), 122, US : 

"-'Article b 

i, p. 183,] 
A. G. 

OAMEEON, JOHN (1771-1815), of 
fassiefcru, colonel, Gonlun Highlanders, a 
indson of John Cnmeroo (.■ighteenth 
_jj [see Camebus, Sib Ewex, orf^.], 
ir. of the ax children of £wen Cameron 
tf Xnverscadale, on Linitha Loch, and after- 
9 of Fassiefem, in the parish of Kil- 

lie, both in Ar^leshire, by his first wife 

iney Campbell of BBlwardine,and was bom 
t forerBcadale on 16 Aug. 1771. Nursed 
r the wife of a family retainer, whose son, 
Jwen McMillan, was his fofiter-brolher and 
ptithful attendant throu^ life, young Came- 
n grew up in close sympathy with the t ru- 
jona and associations of his home and 
jple, who loohed to his father as the ro- 
! head of the clan in the en- 
ace of the chief of Lochiel. He 
^Beired bis schooling in part at the grammar 
dlool at Fort William, but chiefly by private 
u. Later he ent*ired the university of 
^'■Collage, Aberdeen. He was articled 
pk writer to the signet at Edinburgh, James 
•T of Oorthleck, but after the outbreak 
rar, at his special request, a commis- 
le procured for him, and he entered 
Humy m May 1793 as ensign, l!6lhCam&- 



roniaua. from which he was promotttd 10 a 
lieutenancy in an indepentient luKhlaud 
company, which wss embodied with the old 
93rd foot (Shirley'e, afterwards broken up 
in Demerara). In the year following, the 
Marquis of Huntly, afterwards lost Duke of 
Gordon, then u captain, Snl foot guards, 
raised a corps of hi)fhlauders at Aberdtwn, 
wbicb originally was numbered aa lhi> lOOth 
foot, bat a few years later was re-numbered, 
and hue since bei'ome famous as the 92iul 
Gordon Hlgblandera. Cameron wat appointed 
to a co^iany In this regiment on 24 June 
1794. He served with it in Corsica and at 
Gibraltar in 1795-7, and in the south of be- 
hind in 1798. There he is said to huve lost 
his heart to a young Irish lady at Kilkenny, 
but the aat4!h was broken off in submission 
to his father's commands. The next year 
saw him in North Holland, where be was 
wounded in the slubbom fight among the 
sandhills between Bergen and Egmont up 
Zee on 2 Oct. 1799, one of the few occa- 
■ioDB on which bayonets have been fairly 
crossed by contending lines. He was with 
tUe regiment at the occupation of Isle Houat, 
on the coast of Britt«ny, and off Cadii in 
1800, and went with it to Egypt, where be 
was wounded at the battle of Alexandria, 
and received the gold medal given by the 
Ottoman Porte for the Egyptian campaign. 
He became major In the regiment in 1801, 
alid lieutenantH^tlonel of the new second 
battalion (afterwards disbanded) on 23 June 
1808. After some years passed chiefly in 
Ireland, Cameron rejoined the first bat- 
talion of his regiment soon after ita return 
from Corunna, and commanded it in the 
Walcheren expedition, subsequently iiii>- 
ceeding with it to Portiigalt where it landed, 
8 Oct. 1810. At its bend he signalised him- 
self repeatedly during the succeeding caro- 
paims, particularly at Fuentes de Onoro, 
ft Slay 1811 ; at Arroyo dos Molinos.StfOct. 
ISll; at Almarai, 19 May 1812; and at 
Vitlorio, 21 June 1813, where his services 
appear to have been strangely overlooked in 
tfLf distribution of rewards ; at the pasaagia 
of Maya, 13 July 1813 (see Napibb'b Ifitt. 
V. 219-21); at llie baltles on the Nire be- 
tween 9 and 13 Dec. 1813 (16. p. 416); at 
the passage of the Gave at Arriveretle, 
17 Feb. 1814 ; and at the capture of the 
town of Aire (misprmted 'Acre' in many 
accounts), 2 JIarch 1614. Some particulars 
of the armorial and other disiinctions granted 
to Cameron in recognition of his sen'ices on 
scTeral of these occasions will be found in 
Cannon's 'Historical Itecord, (>i'nd High- 
landers.' Inthe'Walerloocampai^ihe92nd, 
uader Cameron, with the 42diI ifighlanderg, 
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f'r'.i-r. • •! ),.'-. 'i»-;i»«»--A'/ ,r'j. Il«- v.;jL- ►,.*.-!-'i !n •/: •}.•'- iv;,..-}. i rm-i SirCr.-ir'.-T^ Orvy'* ^x- 
iifi ii.i''- •-•r'*: »/«:-. 1*- ♦}.<; ^i.'.'ii' r ,:i i. 'I «.-!.'./ j.-l.'! .r, * ••.- Wr»* ly.i.-i; Lr w^i jrvf^r.: 
tl.'- ;'.'• ft' -",rffi '/f T:,«r 17?!;. Nv '.> !■ «?••■> »:' •;.- *'■;]■• »r- 'f ''.r :-'.&!.■•- ••:" MaT"::: .jj-. 
K."i' ),•■.- ari'i f';i.'i,f .i -'i.'i;«r—.-. :;!.•. j,r: ■.;■.••.- .S*. I- i:c!;i. !jr.-:*i '.&■!'-".■ ■u*-r.>.r.d"5rt- e=|«'.T" -ally 
r. V. . ■ /, .\f I ■. M J ; ; :s 1 1 , v. I , ■ , K :i ■ 1 i ' i] I ', v.-.:'l Ji ■ r 1 o ."- ' ! ! -^ I. ^''.; i - ': -*: a " T Lr •* -72: : n z f K- .r. F*:- -ir 
ii;j.'-' fr'//ii tli'-fj?? «J'. I,« "'i.'rji'i ♦;.*■ --rvir»-. •i'K;*'-.- in "I'.r ".tj**rr >lii;d. wLtrv h- w n hi* 
Mr. 'isfi'ifi, »};• f-;."ri;'-rj*;i] lh*. ii.ar'^-r. h f;»i.':i!r.fv. Ir. 17i:*4 .SirCharl'-* <.ir>rx' !V:rn'r^ 
t:\','.f littr^/tiihi fri'-i.'!, jjjj'! a f«:".v -o!'Ji«:r- '/I r-^ Kn::!.in'i. ia the J^!i<rfTLa? !.'>N^ •:*• Ir.'5:tii 

rwjii(;^.t #,f i|,i: liijuily. |j'f*Ai-vi-r, f^ntit'-rhu't ' 'tiiii-r'in. t};'.;j1'}: "niy a :'mi>r ca]-Tain, Cv'Si- 

n-xn;iiri't 'a^t*- 'lj-!ii?«:n«:'l -'»'»n nl't-r'Anni-, ii.fin'!*-'! ir. f«r.irTr.»r«l iinr* "f the £rBrr:*':»n '.•! Tl;»r 

hr'*ij;/}it Ji'/iii«T in h inrm-'/f-w.'ir, Jtn'J. in :Jj«' JVrvillH ciiiiii 'in'l»rr J'»rL'a'l:»-r-jenersi: Grh- 

Iiri--<-n«:<- of a ;^iiJ|nriny »;!' t!ir"i: th'>ij><>find liarrj. wliohad b*^-ii l»-fT in charp"»:Mf the i.sliE-l 
uirlilan'liTi! i'ritu \\i- th«:fi -till ii'^j/uloij- fjjii- of < iiiu<l».*loui^. \'irT«^r Uii^t-s. the Ci-icmis- 
tri''» '#r I,';':!jafi«-r, •-vi-r*- I.iid in Kihnulli': »{irv i if tlirr rr»*ncl: r»:public in the West In- 
f)tiirt',\i\ut'\. v.hi-n- u TiiJI of;*rli-k, li«;jirin;f :in di«-r. ThMn'»nr:iii:-»-'l anarmvr«ui -jf thebenten 
ui^'-fjj/ii'fn hy .""ir W'jilf'-rSr'fiT, rnark'; th»* «sit«: Kn-nrrh ••ohiier*. tlie nejTM jlavf*. and the 
of lijir ;/niv«r. In IrI7 « hap*n«rfi:y wah con- (.'arihi. r*^conquere'I St. Lucia. uud in the au- 
firrnd on Kw«-n ''ani'-p/n of J"'a-ri<'fi:ni, in tuinii of 17lMattacke'H»iiadvlouiH.'. Hi* first 
r«<r»»j/fiii jon of th'i dj-tin^iji-h«rd irjilitarv M-r- n—aiilr iijmn th»:JU;n'in»rCamTion SU^V-pt.wa* 
\\*-fr of hi»- Iai<" fon. >ir Ew:u t\\*'*\ in l'*:^*^, iin.-iio«-»-:«*fiil. but on 4 Oct, thecamji was car- 
at. ih«r a;'ir f»f nin'ty, and tin- baron'-t^'v has ri«-d. and Cameri»n wii< wounded and made 
i-.jfM:" b«rr/iin<' ';xtjnr'i on t li«- di-ini-'j; >'»mi«- jiri-'ii.»-r. II«-r*;niained in Fnincens a ]»n*'^nfr 
\f:\r-. a/'», of Sir J)iinran ('anj'^ron, xnini'^tT of war for nior«* than tavo vears. but in 171^7 
hroifi<r of ( 'oloji«-I ^'ani'Ton, afid -"froiifi and wa- *r.\r'hunii».-d. and ininie<iiatelv r»'ioi!i»:"d hi* 
)af haron"t of I a- -i-lirn. r»-;/im«-nt in tlie \V».-?t Indies. There hv re- 

Ahoui thirly y.'ii- a;;o a nnrnoir of CauH- ihuiii^d till I>(K). whrn hi' wa.< ]>ronu»ttKl 

roil w.i : r-/»ni|ijl«'d from laniilv -o»ii'c»-.t I»v the nuiior. and bnnii:]it !iis r»-iriment home, after 

|{«-\. A. r'lirl'.. mini-t'T of Kilnialli"-, two it had sulfi.-nd t'-rribl*' lo^s^-s frrun the Wei^t 

I'diijon* of whirli \%»-r»r jiiivaf'-ly prlntt-fl in Indian fliinate. On 2>< Mav 1K)7 Canienm 

0|.i-;»o\v. In additirjii to many int«:p-.-tin;( wsi- a])[ioint>'d lirutenant-colonel of the 7th 

i\f\tn\:, whirdi t«'.-iify to tlw Ihmmi iHTsonal \N'« -t India r»*j:inient, and on 5 Sirpt. of thi^ 

inti-n^f tak'ii hy'nnnron in lii.-j Ijij^hland .'^ol- s:inj»* y»'ar exclianjred into the 9th nyiment. 

ili«-r- find to iij< liindly natiin-, tlic work con- In .fiily I^^OsIh. set Kail for IVjrtupal with thi» 

tfiin- u v,t'\\~i-\fc\\U'(\ 1 it jjo;.'raj»}iir portrait ot <*X[)«dition un<h.'r Sir Arthur Wellcsh'v. and 

hirn in iln- full dn'>h of tli" P'^riiin-nt , nnrl tin- Dtli aiid 'J*M)i n.-jri men ts were on (lisom- 

Ui'jirin;; tin- in-i;»riia of tin- Port ii^in'>eord<'r barkin;: bri^rad^d together as tlie .*^nl brijrade 

of tint Towrr and Sword, w it li r)tlH?r d«'eora- ■ nnd<'r Ih-itz-adirr-gf-nenil Catlin Craufurd. 

lion-, nfi'T t\u «-n^ravi'd jKM'trait takf-n just 'I'liis brigade bore the brunt of the battle of 

hffor" liih fall, and puhli-^ln-d l>y (-. TunuT, Ilolira, for it had to charge and carrv* the 

London, JH j.'). strong jnisition <A' Luborde m fnmt, and in so 

|I{..rk..V. I«iM.l.-.l (i./,frv. vol. i.: AriMV Lists ^''^'"'f'' ('<»lonel Stewart, of the 2nd battalion 

and W;,r otH.r Mn-ti r-kr,|N ; Csmnori's Hi>i. of tilt- iHh, was killed, and Cameron succeeded 

Urr.'.rZtvi Ili-liUrid.'rs; Nii|,i.i'"s Hist. Peninsular to thf command of tlie regiinent. With it 

War; Sihonn^'M Watiiloo; (;i«:rk's .Mrtin.ir of he f*Mrved at the battle of Vimeiro, in the 

Colornl.lolui (*jiin«roii.'2»idi'd.r|»rivatrrIy jirinied, advance to Salamanca, and the disastrous 

(ila-.}»«iw', IHOH), 4to; (i« ijt. Ahijr, vol. xrix. pt. i. retn»at to Corunna, and then returne<l to 

p- ^7| U. M. C. England at its head. From July to Sep- 

, timber I K)9 he commanded the 1st battalion 

CAMERON, Sru JOHN (177:MH44), in the Walcheren exiM'dition, and in March 

gi-n«Tal, was tlm srrond son of John Cameron IHIO r<*tunied to Portugal at the head of 

of ('alclwunii, and nephrw of John Cameron the 2nd battalion of tlic 9th, which he com- 



landpd until the itnd t>{ the Pi-uiiia 

tlin Imttle of Jlusflco on 27 Sept- IblO lie 
i particulBTly diBtinguiBlitMl ; the piclted 
ts of Reftiier'e corps d'nnti^ bad 
a thu rigllt of the .Ird division, and 
Knblished themBelres in t-be very heiirt of 
e British poBition. Gifneral Leith ordered 
b liis 1st brigadt! to drivt! oH* tLe enemy, but 
9 ground wag too rugged for them to ad- 
ncc. * Meanwhile,* l-o quote tlie wonhi of 
ir William Nnpier, 'Colonel Cameron, in- 
fonned by o stntt oiRct^ of tlie critics] slate 
of ntlairg, fomiDd the 9tb regiment in line 
under a violent fire, and, without returning a 
liiligle shot, ran in upon and drove the grena- 
""■ rs from tlie roots with irresist Ible brsvery, 
ing tliejo with a destructive iniiBketr}* as 
g aa ibey could be reaclied, and yet wilL 
Bcellent discipline refraining from pursuit, 
. the crest of the position shonld he aguin 
t, for the mountain was so lagged that it 
IS impueiible to judge dearly ol tlie g^n*"! 
''e of thi; action (NiPiGb, I'minmlar 
r.book xi. chap. 7). Cameron aftvrwards 
commanded his regiment at the biittle of 
Fuentes de Onoro, the siege of Badajnz, the 
battle of Salamanca, the affair with the Fren cb 
;:uard at Osmaon 18 June 1813, and the 
e of Vittoria, on ail of which occasions 
■med a part of the 2nd brigade of the 6| h 
•I General Leith. At the siege 
ttSan Sebastian the 9th carried llie convent 
JTSan Bartholome on 17 -Tuly 1813, when 
tswounded; il wasengsgedinlhe 
■mpt of 25 July to storm San Sebastian, 
'n the successful aseault of 31 Aug., when 
eron wns again wounded, and during the 
JO operations his re^ment lost Iwo-tbirds 
fits officorsand three-fourths of its soldiers, 
sion of IVance, as in the advance 
'ia, the 5th division formed the e\- 
.t> left of the army; the 9th regiment led 
1 across the Bidassoa and in the 
.tack on the French position, in the battle 
f the Nivolle, and in the fiercelv contested 
battles of 9, 10, and 1 1 Dec. before Bayonne, 
which are known as the bottle of the* Nive. 
In these three days the 9th regiment lost 
300 men ; on 10 Efec. it wag completely sur- 
roundeil, but charged back to the main armv. 
Mid took 400 prisoners, and on 11 Dec. Ca- 
mernn had his horse killed under him when 
reconnoitringtbe village of Anglet. The loss 
of the regiment in 1813 exceeded that of any 
other regiment in the Peninsula, amounting 
to41 offioersandti46 men killed and woundriT 
Cameron was not present at Orthea or Tou- 
biit was engaged nntil the end of the 
1 Sir John Hope's opi'nilions before 
hjonne. On tlie conclusion of peace he re- 
Mved many rewords. On 4 June 1814 he 




wns promoted cjilonel, and on the e 
of the order of the IJuth in JaniiDry 1615 he 
was made one of the first K.C.B.'h ; be was 
also made a knight of the Titwer and Sword 
of Portugal, and received a gold cross with 
three clasps in commemoration of the six 
battles and one siege at which he had com- 
manded his regiment. Inl814becammanded 
lus regiment in Canada, wbr.re he acted as 
brigadier~general and commandant of the ^r- 
rison of Kingston until 1816, when hereceired 
the command of a brigade in the army of occu- 
pation in France. On 19Julj laSlCameron 
was promoted major-general, and commanded 
the western district from 1823 to 1883, in 
which year be waa appointed colonel of thu 
9tb regiment, which be bad so long cotn^ 
manded. On 10 Jan. 1837 be was promoted 
lieutenant-general; andon23Nov.l841dicd 
at Guernsey. He married a Miss Brock, 
niece of the first Lord de Saum&rez. when 
stationed in Guernsey in 1803, by whom he 
had a son. Sir Duncan Cameron, tt.C.R, who 
commanded the Black Watch at the battle 
of Balaclava, and afterwards the highland 

I brigade in the Crimea. 

(Royal Military Calendar ; Begimeatol Record 

I of the 9Ih lieginienti Wellingtoo Deapatdies ; 

I Nupinr's Peninsular War ; infomiBlion conlri- 
bntrd by Otneral Sir Ihiacaa Cameron, G. C. B.l 
H. M. S. 

CAMEB.ON, JOHN ALEXANDER (rf. 

I&86),war correspondent, was descended from 
the Camerons of Kinlochiel, and was bom at 

I InTernesB, where he was for some time a 

I bank clerk. Subsequently he went out to 
India, and was connected with a mercantile 

] house in Bombay. He began contributing 
to the ' Bombay Gaxette,' and waa for some 
time acting editor, when on the outbreak of 
the Afghan war in 1878 he was appointed 
special correspondent. When towards the 

; close of the following year the war broke out 
afresh, he became correspondent of the Lon- 
don 'Standard.' Joining the column under 
Gemeral Phayrer sent to the relief of Canda- 
har, he was the first to ride with the news 
of the victory of General Roberts to the 
nenrest telegraph post, beatingall other com- 
petitore by a day and a half. Then returning 
to Candabar be went out to the battle-field 
of Maiwaud (July 1880), his dewription of 
which established his reputation as one of the 
most graphic of newsnaper correspondents. 
On the outbreak of toe Boer insurrection 
(December 1880) he crossed from Bombay 
to Natal, arriving there long before the cor- 
respondents from Kngland. He waa present 
(January 1881 ) at the battles of Loing's Nek 
and Ingogo, and, though taken prisoner ab 




Cameron 300 Cameron 

the fatal fi^ht on Majuba Hill (February Tennyson. In 1876 they went to Ceylon; 
1881 )y contrived on the following day to de- they visited England in 1878, and returned 
spatch his famous message descnptive of the to Ceylon, where she died on 26 Jan. 1879. 
battle. On the conclusion of peace he re- I Mrs. Cameron was known and beloved by 
turned to England, but on the news of the , a large circle of friends. She corresponded 
riots in Alexandria (June 1882) he left for with Wordsworth ; she was well known to 
Effjmty and was present on board the ad- , Carlvle, who said, on receiving one of her 
mirars ship Invincible at the bombardment yearly valentines, ' This comes from Mrs. 
of the town. He afterwards continued with Cameron or the devil.' Sir Henry Tajrlor, a 
the British troops throughout the Egyp- valued friend, says of her in his * Autobio^ra- 
tian campaign until their arrival in Cairo, phy ' (ii. 48^ : ' If her husband was of a high 
After a short interval he set out for Mada- intellectual order, and as such naturally fell 
gascar, his letters from which attracted much to her lot, the friends that fell to her were 
attention. As the French delaved their at- ! not less so. Foremost of them all were Sir 
tack on the island, he crossed the Pacific to ; John Herschel and Lord Hardinge. ... Sir 



Melbourne, and thence made his way to Ton- 
quin, and was present at the engagement in 
which the French failed to carry the defences 
which the Black Flags had erected. English 
correspondents not being permitted to remain 
with the French forces, ne was on his way 
home when Osman Digma's forces began to 
threaten Souakim, and on reaching Suez he 



Edward Ryan, who had been the early friend 
of her husband, was not less devoted to her 
in the last days of his lon^ life than he had 
been from the times in which they first met 
. . . It was indeed impossible that we should 
not grow fond of her — impossible for us, and 
not less so for the many wnom her genial, ar- 
dent, and generous nature has captivated 



immediately took ship for that port. When ' ever since.' A characteristic story of one of 
Baker Pasha's force wascrushedoy the Arabs, , her many acts of persevering benevolence is 
he narrowly escaj^ with his life. He ac- ' told in the same volume (pp. 185-8). Her 
companied the British expeditionary force in , influence on all classes was marked and ad- 
their advance upon Tokar, and witnessed the mirable. She was unusually outspoken, but 
battles of El Teh and Tamanieb. After a her genuine sympathy and goodness of heart 
short stay in England he set out to join the ! saved her ftx)m ever alienatmg a friend. 
Nile expedition m 1884, regarding the pro- At the a^e of fifty she took up photogra- 
gress of which he sent home many telegrams phy, which in her hands became truly artistic, 
and letters. He was killed 19 Jan. 1885, two instead of possessing mereljr mechanical ex- 
days after the first battle ut Abu Klea. cellence. She gained gold, silver, and bronze 

[StAndiird, 27 Jan. 188.5; Illustrated London medals in America, Austria, Germany, and 
News, with portmit, 7 Feb. 1885.] T. F. H. England. She has left admirable portraits 

of many distinguished persons. Among her 

CAMERON, JULIA MARGARET sitters were the Crown IVince and Princess 
(1815-1879), photographer, bom at Calcutta of Prussia, Charles Darwin, Lord Tennyson, 
on 11 June 1815, was the third daughter of Mr. Browning, Herr Joachim, and Sir John 
James Pattle of the Bengal civil service. In Herschel, who had been her friend fit)m her 
1838 shemarried Charles Hay Cameron [q.v.l early girlhood. Mrs. Cameron Wrote many 
then member of the law commission in Cal- poems, some of which appeared in ' Macmil- 
cutta. Her other sisters married General , lan*s Magazine.* Her only separate publica- 
Colin Mackenzie fq. v.], Heniy Thoby Prin- tion was a translation of Biirger's * Leonora,* 
Sep fq. v.]. Dr. Jackson, M.I)., Henry Vincent ' published in 1847. 
Buyley, judge of the supreme court of Cal- , [Personal knowledge.] J. P. S. 

cutta, and nephew of Henry Vincent Bayley 

fq. v.], Eari Somers, and John Warrender CAMERON, LUCY LYTTELTON 
Dulrymple of the Bengal civil service. Miss (1781-1868), writer of religious tales for 
Pattle was well known in Calcutta society , children, was bom 29 April 1781, at Stan- 
for her brilliant conversation. She showed ford-on-Teme, Worcestershire, of which place 
her philanthropy in 1846, when, through her i her father, George Butt,D.D. [q. v/L was the 
energy and influence, she was able to raise a i vicar. Her mother was Martha Sherwood, 
considerable sum for the relief of the sufferers i daughter of a London silk merchant. Mrs. Ca- 
in the Irish famine. Mrs. Cameron came to ; meron was the youngest of three children- 
England with her husband and family in | John Marten, Mary Martha (the well-known 
1848. They resided in London, and aft^r- authoress, Mrs. Sherwood [q. v.]), and Lucy 
wards went to Putney, and in 1860 settled Lyttelton. She took her oaptismal name 
at Freshwater in the Isle of Wight, where from her godmother. Lady Lucy Fortescue 
they were the neighbours and friends of Lord Lyttelton, daughter of George, the first lord 



Itjttelton — ' the good lord ' — who married 
Viscount Vnleiitin, afterwards Enrl Mount- 
norm. On Dr. BHtt'g death, in 1795, Mrs. 
Butt and her two daughters went to live at 
Bridgnorth. 

Mrs. C«ineron's early education was con- 
ducted hj her pareuts. She was n precocious 
obild, beginning Latin at seven vpitrs of a^e, 
maaterine French so as to be luile to write 
and thtnv in it with almost the same facility' 
asinKnglisli,andaftenTBrdBstiidyingIta]iaQ 
Kud Greek. She speaks at a later period of 
having ttnished reading the 'Iliad,' At eleven 
yvan of age ahe went to school at Heading, 
where ahe continued till ahe was sixteen. 
From lier earliest years she hod the ud van tagi' 
of inlerDOurse with cultivated and intellectual 
•ociety. Gerrard Andrewea [q. v.]. 



idrewea [q. 
IT of St. Jni 






Cwiterbiiry and 

dillj, was a connection by marriage, and 
hervifiit to his rectory she was introduced to 
London society of the hest kind, making the 
acquaintance of Elizabeth Carter [q. t.] and 
Ilnmphry D«»y, then only known as ' a young 
man of promise.' Viaiting Bristol, ahe was in- 
tntduci^d to Mrs. Hannah More, Miss Oalton 
(afterwards Mts. Schimmelpenninck), and 
other membersof the literary coteries of that 
city. In 1806 ahe married the liev. C. R. 
Cameron, of Christ Church, Oxford, the eldest 
son of I>r. Cameron (of the Lochiel family), 
■ celebrated physician at Worcester. Shortly 
after her marriage her husband was appointed 
to a church at Donnington Wood, in the 
pariah of Lillefibnll, Shropshire, recently built 
on the estate of Lord Suifibrd for the colliers 
of the district, their residence being at Sneds- 
bill. Here sheand her husband remained for 
twenty-five years, devoting themselvea with 
unremitting labour, and with the happiest 
reeults, to the moral aud spiritual improve- 
ment of their rude parishioners. While at 
Snedsliill she became the mother of twelve 
children, the greater part of whom died before 
her. In 1831 Mr. Cameron accepted the 
living-ofSwaby, near Alford, in Lincolnshire, 
hut continued to reside at Hnedshill, aerving 
his old parish as curate till ISSG, when he 
moved to Louth, and Knally, on the comple- 
tion of a rectory, settled at Swabv in 1839. 
While visiling the Lakes, in 1856, Mra. 
(Cameron wa£ surprised by a storm on Ulles- 
vatet, and caught a cold from which she 
never recovered, aud died on 6 Sept. 1868, 
and was buried at Swah^. Mra. Cameron's 
life Avns the quiet, laborious, unpretending 
one of o clergj'man'B wife, and the devoted 
m other of n large family. Her fame rests on 
ind allegories, written 
J. Of these Dr. Arnold 
1 admirer. He writes: 'The 



T authoress, i 




knowledge and the love of Christ can no- 
where be mori' readily gained by young 
children than Oom some of the short stjjries 
of Mrs. Cameron, such as "Amelio," the 
" Two Lambs," the " Flower Pot"' ( AKSoti>, 
Sermoat, i. 46). She commenced authorship 
at an early age. 'Margaret W'hite' vma 
written when she was only seventeen, and 
she continued her literary work more or less 
all through her life. The ' Two Lambs ' was 
written in 1803, but not published till 1827. 
In l>flfi she began to compose penny books 
for the poor aud ignomnt, Her stories were 
oflen based on real events, and describe the 
scenes with which she was familiar, to which 
the naturnlness and graphic powerwhicli form 
the charm of her simple stories arc mainly 
due- Mrs. Cameron's fame as a writer has 
been rather overshadowed by that of her elder 
Mrs. Sherwood. The younger sister's 

often attributed to the elder, and 

who is in some respects the 
consequently less known 
than she deserves to be. t^he wrote rapidly. 
One of herbest known li tile bookBi'The Eft ven 
and the Dove,' occupied her only four bonrs, 
A complete list of Mrs. Cameron's puhlicn- 
tiotLS is prefixed to the second edition of her 
life, by her son, the Kev. G. T. Cameron. 
Besides those already mentioned, the best 
known are ' Emma and her Nuiae/ ' Martin 
and his Two Sunday Scholars," "The Bright 
Shilling,' and -The Pink Tippet.' 

[Monioir by tb« Rev. O. T. CamBron, 1 882 (2iid 
edit. 1BT3) : Autobiography of Mrs. Shenrood.] 
E. V. 
CAMEROM", HICILLRU (rf. 1080), co- 
venanting leader, was bom at Falkland in 
Fife. He was at first schoolmaster and pre- 
centor in the parish church, which bad then 
an episcopal incumbent, hut having cone to 
hear some of the field preachers, he was 
powerfully impressed by their sermons, and 
was- won over to their aide. Cameron now 
espoused the cause of the most advanced 
section of the presbyleriane, holding that 
those who had accepted the 'indu^nce' 
had sinned very heinously, and that their 
fellowship was to be utterly shunned. His 
strong i-iews on this point made him unaccep- 
Uble to Sir Walter snd Lady Scott of Har- 
den, in whose family he had been tutor for 
a time. Cameron bad received no university 
training, but, having a gift of natural and 

SDrauasive eloquence, he was considered by 
ahn Welsh, Gahriel Semple, and other 
leading field preachers to have a call to the 
office of preacher, and was licensed by them 
accordingly. In Annandale and Clydesdale 
hundreds and thousands hung upon his 
, lips, and, moved by his tender and melting 
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appeals, * fell into a preat weepinjcr/ In 1678 CAMERON, WILLL\M (1761-1811). 
he went to Holland, where many like-minded Scotch poet, was bom in 1761, and educated 
men were in banishment, and in his absence at Marischal College, Aberdeen, where he wis 
a newindul^encewas proclaimed which many a pupil of Dr. Beattie [q. v.] Having been 
accepted, lletuming in 1680, he found very licensed a preacher of the church of Scotland, 
few ministers to share his views. Among the he was ordained minister of the parish of 
few were Donald Cargill and Thomas Dou- , Kirknewton, Midlothian, on 17 Aug. 1786. 
glas, who met with him several times to form Along with the llev. John Logan and Dr. 
a public declaration and testimony as to , John Morrison, he assisted in preparing the 
the state of the church. What is commonly collection of * Paraphrases' from Scripture 
called the Sanquhar declaration followed, so for the use of the church of Scotland, and he 
named from the town of Sanquhar, where it wrot«forthe collection Paraphrases XIV and 
was published. It disowned the authority , XVII. On the occasion of tne restoration of 
of Cnarles II, and declared war against the forfeited estates in the highlands, he 
him. It disowned likewise the Duke of wrote a congratulatory song, * As o'er the 
, York and his right to succeed to the throne. Highland Hills I hied, which was inserted 
Substantially this was the very basis on in Jolinson's 'Museum' adapted to the old 
wliich, a few years after, the revolution was air, * The Haughs o' Cromdale.' He was also 
eliected. The work of but a handful of poor the author of a * Collection of Poems,' pub- 
men, it had little effect, except to embitter lished anonymously, 1790 : * The Abuse of 
the spirit of opposition, and set a price of Civil and Keligious Liberty,' a sermon, 1793 ; 
0,000 merks on the head of Cameron, and , *Ode on T^iochiers Birthday,' 1796; * A Re- 
3,000 on those of Donald Cargill and Thomas view of the French Revolution,' 1802 : * Poems 
Douglas. For a few weeks, notwithstanding, ^ on several Occasions,' 1813; and the account 
Cameron, now accompanied by a small body of the parish of Kirknewton in Sinclair's 
of anned men, went on preaching here and ' * Statistical Account.' His poems are for the 
there, and uttering very strong predictions most part of a moral and didactic character. 
against all who should favour the royal in- ' He died on 17 Nov. 1811. 
dulgonce. On 22 July 1680 his party was I [New Suitistical Account of Scotland, i. 441 ; 
surprised by a body of royal troops who came Scots Magazine. Ixxiv. 79 ; Forbes's Life of 
upon them at a place called Ayrsmoss or | Bejittie, i. 375; Rogers's Scottish Minstrel, i. 34- 
Airdsmoss, in the parish of Auchinleck in ■ 38 ; Hew Scott's Fasti Fcclcs. Scot. i. 143-4J 
Ayrshire. The Cameronians resolved to re- ! T. F. HI 

ceive the charge, Cameron having thrice' CAMIDGE, JOHX, the elder (1736-1803), 
prayt^d ' Lord, spare the green and take the organist and composer, was born at York in 
ripe,' but notwithstanding their great valour, 1785. His earlv musical education was ob- 
they wore overpowered by superior numbers tained as a chorister of York Minster under 
and mostly cut to pieces ; Cameron and his , Dr. Nares, to whom he was articled for seven 
brother were among the slain. The preacher's years, after which he studied in I^ndon under 
head and hands were cut otf, and by order of Dr. Greene, and received some lessons from 
tlie council W(Te fixed to the Netlier Bow gate Handel. On his return to Yorkshire, Camidge 
in Kdiuburgh. i became a candidate for the post of organist 

After his death tlie name of Cameron, at Doncaster parish church, but the Dean of 
though cherished witli a kind of holy rove- York hearing him play oifered him the ap- 
reiK-e by his friends, was very often applied pointraent of organist to York Minster, where 
vaguely by enemies to all sects or bodies ^ lie entered upon his duties on 31 Jan. 175(1 
wlio held advanced or unusual opinions. In Camidge was the first cathedral organist to 
particular it used to be given to the ' re- ' introduce into the service, as anthems, selec- 
formed prosbyterians ' who would not accept , tions from Handel's oratorios, an innovation 
the settlein»Mit of church and state under which at the time was thought verv bold, as 
William and Mary. It ought tn be added the stvle of Handel's music was considered 
that the ' reformed presbytenans ' decline the too secular for performance in churches. He 
term ' Cameronian,' although to this day it was a florid and brilliant organ-plaver, and 
IS ajmhed to t hem in j)opular use in Ireland, his extempore performances were celebraUHl. 
Scotland, and the United States. Camidge remained at York all his life. His 

[Bio-niphia Presbytoriana, vol. i. ; Howie's ^^»^^- ^^*^^ ^ ^^'^^^ ^^'^^^^> daughter of the chap- 
Soots Worthies ; Wodrow s History of the Suffer- ^^^ registrar, by whom he had a son Matthew 
iiitrs of the Church of Scotland ; 'Grub's Eccles. [<!• ^'-J He resigned his organistship 11 Nov. 
Hist, of Scotland, vol.iii.; McCrie's Story of the , 1?^, and died 25 April 1803. 
Sottish Church; Horzog and Schaff's Encyclo- I [Authorities as under John Camidgb the 
pallia, art. • Cameronians.'] W. O. B. , younger.] W. B. S. 



J CAMIDGE, JOHN, the yonager (1790- 

||6&9), orKanlst and coupoeer, grandson of 

_|j)cilin CBini<le;e the elder fq, v,] wan born i»t 

Ynrkin]790. HeieceiveabiBmuaicaleiluca- 



Biic.,t[ikinKhiBdoctor'ade§[Teeinl8lO. About 

~;8251ie puolUhed avolume of anthedrai miiaic 

t his conpoaition, and he also Bdupted much 

laslcal music for use in the Anglican service, 

X he ■was principally known as a masterly 

Becutant. Prom his vouth up he played on 

« orRftn at York Minster, and was retained 

■ high Balary by the dean and chapter aa 

istant to his fatlier. AAer the fire in tha 

^thedrnl in 1829, Camid^ devottd much 

ti the construction of the magTii- 

V ortrsn, which for many years was 

e of the finest in the world, and which was 

AJnly built under his direction. On his 

kther'e retirement hewaeappoiatedorgiiniet 

[ the cathedral (15 Oct. 1943), a post he 

lid antil his death, which Kmk place at 

rev's Court, Chapter Jlouae Street, York, 

9 Sept. 1859. On 2S Nov. 1R48 he became 

■ 'alysed while playing the evening service, 

1 never afterwards touched the organ. 

Sjamidge left one daughter and three sons, 

Charles, John, and Thomns Simpson. The 

two latter followed their father's profession, 

Mr. T. S. Camidge, now (1886) orijsnist 

of Tloxham Abbey, having acted as his de- 

■iWity at York from 1848 until his death. A 

"-oa of Mr, T. S. Camidge is now organist 

t Beverley Minster, the fifth generation of 

^nists which this remarkable family has 

iduced. 



eist he held uDtilhisretiremeut,8 Oct. 1843. 
e published a considerable quantity of n 
sic for the harpsichord, o^uir, end piai 
besidesacnllGctionofpsalmlunes.a 'Method 
of Instructioti in Miuick by Questions and 
Answers,' anil some church music. Camidgo 
was married to a niece of Sheriff Atkinson 
of York, by whom he hud three sons ; two 
took orders, atkd became respectively vicar of 
Wakefield and canon of York, and chaplain 
at Moscow and Cronsladt, and the third [see 
(.'auiuoe, John, the voiinger] succeeded his 
father as organist of Yortt. Oamidge died 
28 Oct. 1844 agad eighly-ais. 

[Authoritica as under Jubm CiHiDaa tho 
yuungBr.] W. B. 9. 

CAMM, ANN-R (1637-1705), quakeresa, ' 
daughter of Richard Newbv, was bom at 
Kenilal, Westmoreland, in "l837. Her pit- ' 
rents sent her, when thirteen years old, to 
London that, under the care of an aunt, she | 
might perfect hereducation. During her reai- 
dence in London she connected hermlf with 
some sect of puritans. At the end of Mveu 
y<?ara she returned to Kendal and joined a 
company of ' sm-kers,' part of whose worship 
coQSisted in sitting in silence. At tbeaa 
mentings she became acquainted with John 
Audland, whom she married In 1650, and by ; 
whom she had a sod. Audland and his wile | 
attendedomeelingatFoirbank in 1653, which 
■was conducted by George Foi ; both joined 
the qunkera, and were chosen preachers. 
Mrs. AudUnd's first ministerial work lay in 
the county of Durham, and at Auckland abe 



' [Chapter Records of York Minsu 
— 1 by Mr. C. W. Thiselton; Qrt 
ic, i. 300; Gent. Mag. xivi. 02 
Husieul World for 1 Oct. 1859; 
ftom Mr. T. S. Camidge.] 



To's Did. of 
Iniii. 484 : 

iaforoiatinn 
W. B. B. 



CAMIDGK, MATTHEW (1758-1844), 
organist and composer, son of John Camidge 
— • dder [q. v.], was bom nt York in 17W. 
a early age he became a chorister of tJie 
_.inpel Kovsl, where he was educated by his 
Other's old master, Dr. Nares. On bis re- 
n to York he became assistant to his father. 
Ic is said to have been the first to teach the 
atliedral choristers to sing from notes ; pre- 
louely all the services had been learnt by 
^t. The two Camidges also originated the 
BOrk musical festivals, beginning with a per- 
lance, on a small scale, of Handel's ' Mes- 
. ' at the Belfry church, which led to ora- 
' ' lyen with orchestral accom- 

lie minster. On the resigoo- 
^n of John Camidge, Matthew was appoint ed 
'a sucoessor as organist (1 1 Nov. 1799), u 



dowsof her prison. She seems to have lieen 
discharged toe same night. During 1653 she 
was illtreat«d and arrested at BauDury on a 
charge of blasphemy. She was tried at the | 
assixes for having affirmed that 'Ood did not 
live," a perversion of the quotation she flO- 
knowleaged to having used, vii. ' Though 
they say the Lord liveth, surely they swear 
falsely' (Jer. y. 3). The jury returned a 
verdict that she had been guilty of miade- 
mcnnuur only, which, forming no part of the 
indictment, amounted to a verdict of ac- 
quittal ; but the judge refused to liberate her 
unless she found bond for ffKid behaviour. 
Tbis she refused to give. She was committed 
to a pi'isnn portly iindergroimd, destitute of 
any mcansof heating, end through which ran 
the common sewer. She woa liberated after 
eight months, and then seems to have con- 
stantly accompanied her husband on liis 
preacliing expeditions till his death in 1S63. 
Ste remained a widow for two or three years, 
when she married Thomas Camm [q. v.], by I 
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whom she had a daughter, and with whom 
she lived happily for nearly forty years. After 
her second marriage she does not appear to 
have been much molested. She died after a 
short illness in 1706. It seems to have been 
owing to her efforts that quakerism obtained 
the firm hold it once had in Oxfordshire. 
Her only work, * Anne Camm, her Testimony 
concermng John Audland, her late Husband,' 
printed in 1681, was exceedingly popular 
among the early Friends. 

[A Brief Account of her is given in the 
Friends' Library, vol. i., Philadelphia ; see also 
Besse's SuffenDgs and Fox's Journal of his Life, 
Travels, &c.] A. C. B. 

CAMM, JOHN (1604 ?-16o6), quaker, 
was bom at CamsgiU, near Kendal, West- 
moreland, and was a man of good birth, tole- 
rable education, and considerable property. 
When comparatively young he left the na- 
tional church and established a small religious 
society. About 16o2, after hearing George 
Fox preach at Kendal, he embraced Quaker- 
ism. He speedily became a preacher, although, 
according to Thomas Camm's * Testimony, it 
involved the renunciation of brilliant pro- 
spects. In 1 654 he and Francis Howgill visited 
London, where he attempted to found a quaker 
society. The principal object of their jour- 
ney, however, was to * declare the message 
of the Lord to Oliver Cromwell, then called ■ 
Protector,' in favour of tolerat ion. They were 1 
received very courteously, but Cromwell, ' 
supposing them to require the assistance of 
the law, gave them no encouragement. An 
interesting letter which Camm wrote to un- j 
deceive the Protector is still extant. After 
revisiting the north Camm spent a consider- ■ 
able time in London, and in 1654, in company I 
with John Audland, visited Bristol. It is 
said that they were favourably received by ' 
the inhabitants until the clergy incited a j 
mob to illtreat them and the magistrates to 
issue a warrant for their apprehension. No- 
thing further is known of Camm till 1656, 
when a letter records that he was residing at 
Preston Patrick, near Kendal. During the 
same year he again visited Bristol. He was 
a man of weakly constitution, and he is said 
to have been usually obliged to take his son 
Thomas [q. v.] to wait on him. His bodily 
ailments rapidly increased, and, according to 
the register preser\'ed at Devonshire House, 
Bishopsgate, he died of consumption at the 
end of this year (1656). Thomas Camm, in his 
< Testimonv,' written in 1680, says he died in 
1665, and tW same date is given in A\T^iting's 
* Catalogue.' Camm was an untiring minister, 
and an amiable, simple-minded man. Al- 
though his literary ability was small and his 



style clumsy and obscure, his woz^ were 
highly esteemed. 

Camm's most important works are : 1 . * This 
is the Word of the Lord which John Camm 
and Francis Howgill was moved to declare 
and write to Oliver Cromwell, who is named 
Lord Protector, shewing the cause why they 
came to speak with him, . . .' 1654. 2. * A 
True Discovery of the Ignorance, Blindness, 
and Darkness of . . . Magistrates, . . .* J. C. 
attributed to Camm, 1&4. 3. 'Some Par- 
ticulars concerning the Law sent to Oliver 
Cromwell, . . .' 1654 (reprinted 1655). 
4. * The Memory of the Righteous revived, 
being a brief collection of the Books and 
Written Epistles of John Camm and John 
Audland, . . .' 1689. 

[Brief Lives of Camm are to be found in Tuke's 
Biog. Notices of Friends, and in the Friends' Li- 
brary, Philadelphia, 1841 ; the foundation for 
both is Thomas Camm's Testimony, 1680. A full 
description of his writings is given in Smith's 
Catalogue of Friends' Books, i. 376; see also 
Sowel's History of the Rise, &c., of the Society 
of Friends.] A C. B. 

CAMM, THOMAS (1641-1707), quaker, 
was bom at Camsgill, Westmoreland, in 1641, 
and was the son of John Camm [q. v.] As 
both his parents were quakers, he was edu- 
cated in tneir faith, and when very young be- 
came one of its ministers. In 1674 he was 
sued by John Ormrod, vicar of Burton, near 
Kendal, for small tithes, and in default of 
payment was imprisoned for three years. In 
1678 a magistrate broke up a meeting of 
quakers held at Ackmonthwaite, committed 
several Friends to prison, and also seems to 
have fined them, for Camm, who had been 
the preacher at the meeting, lost nine head 
of cattle and fifty-five sheep. Shortly after 
this another distraint was made upon his pro- 
perty by warrant from the same justice. Some- 
what later he was imprisoned for nearly six 
years in Appleby gaol, probably for some of- 
fence against the Conventicle Act. Camm did 
much to prevent the growth of the schisms 
to which quakerism at that time was liable. 
He continued his preaching expeditions till 
he was advanced in years, died after a short 
illness in 1707, and was buried in the Friends* 
burial-ground at Park End, near Camsgill. 

Camm wrote considerably, and his works 
were fairly popular among the early Friends, 
but they are now utterly forgotten ; a full 
list is given in Joseph Smith's * Catalogue of 
Friends' Books.' The most important are: 
1. *The Line of Truth and True Judgement 
stretched over the heads of Falsehood and 
Deceit . . J 1684. 2. * The Admirable and 
Glorious Appearance of the Eternal God, 




mm 3 

, .' 1684. 3. ■ Thomas Camm's Testimony 

incernin^ John Camin and Jolin Audland,' 

■"" 4. ' A Teslimony to the fulfilling the 

)e of God relating to . . . prophetessea, 

889. r.. 'An Old Apostate justly ex- 

jd,' 1698. 6, 'Truth prevailing agninat 

_ laon, . . ,' 1708, 7. 'A Lying Tongrie 

leprovedt . . .' 1708. 

[A ahnrt umunt of Thomas Camm ii giren 
in iha Friends' Libmiy. »ol, i, (Philadfi! phin, 
1841): see also Swnrthmoro M3S., Beass's Suf- 
— iring».l A. C. B. 

I CAMMIN, SAijfT. [See CiistiN.] 

[ CAMOCKE, GEORGE (1666P-1733?), 

1 the royal navy, renegade, and 

1 the service of Spain, descended 

aiiuiK8ae]cfantUy,wasa native of Ireland. 

cording to his own statements to numerous 

-aoriols to the admiralty (1699-1702), he ^ 

idthenavyinorabuutl682,and,Iiaring ' 

A five years ' in his minority ' and three 

as a midahipmani was in 1G90 * mode ' 

B lieutenant by the lords of the admiralty ! 

V boarding a cat. that was laden with, masts 

r his m^esty's shipa, then riding at Cow 

id Calf in Norway, with a French privnleer 

f 12 guns lashed on board her, which ship , 

PliroughCBafetoKn|c]and.' Ilewas afterwards 

'^pointed to the Lion of 60 guns, and in her 

rtsent, probably at the linttlp of Beachy 
certainly at the hattle of Barfleur; 
m command of the Lion's boats he was ac- 
tiTcly engaged in buniing the French shins 
at Ln Ilogue, and claimed to have personally j 
set tire to s three-declter, in wliich service he 
was-woanded. On 13 March 1192-3 he was 
Appointed litRt lieutenant of the Loyal Mer- 
chant, one of the fleet which went to the 
Mediterranean with Sir George Rooke [q. v.] 
In 1098 he was appointed to command the 

Chfner's Goodwill nreahip, and 

was promoted to the Intelligence hriganti 
in which vessels he took part in the several 
_bpml»irdraent8 of Calais. In December 1697 
e Intelligence was put out of commissi on, 
i CamocKe was for some time in very em- 
In May and June 
I he nyeatedly memorialised the ad- 
miralty, nnil on 28 June was appointed as 
flrat lieutenant of one of the guardships at 
Portsmouth [Admiralty Mtnuitt). After all, 
these ships were not commissioned, and on 
6 Sept. Cnmocke again apjicaled to t.hn lords 
Vtl^ admiralty, praying that, ' after serving 
m H^eaty all my life, I may not have my 
tad U> seek in another service.' 
POd 11 Sept. he was appointed to the 
DnMtft sloop, which he commanded, in the 
DTth Sen and ai^erwards on the north coast 
klpslnnd, till June 1703, when, nAer several 
kVOL. Till. 
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more memorials, he was advanced to post I 
rank and Ihe command of the Speedwell 



ful cruising against the enemy'n privateers. 
In the spring of 1711 he was ai)pointed to 
the Monck of 00 guns, which he command«d 
OB the same station, and in which he was 
agmin fortunate in capturing some trouble- 
some privateers. On 9 May 171:?, having 
Slit into Kinsale, he wrote thence on some 
mcied slight that he had been 'twenty 
years used ill by the whigs,' and added that 
he had ' the honour of a promise of being 

I vice-admiral in the Tsar of Muscovy's set^ 
vice, which I shall accept of, if my rank is 
taken from me here ' (Some Ogke Stcard* 
[Admiralty), No. 38). 

In the following February, still in the 
Monck, he was sent out to the Mediterrnnenn, 

' and, being at Palermo in the early months 
of 1714, received an order from Sir John 
Jennings, the command er-Ln-chiet to go to 
Port Mtthon, take on board a number of 
soldiers and convey them to England. In- 
stead of doing so, he, on his own responsi- 
bility, undertook to carry and convoy the 
Spanish army from Pafermo to Aheant, 
whence he himself visited Madrid. After- 
witrda, hai-ing taken on board the English 
soldiers at Port Mahon, on his way home he 
put into Cadiz, and again into Lisbon. For 
these several acts in violation of duty he was 
suspended and called on for an explanation, 
and his explanation being unsatisfactory, he 
was told that his suajjension would be con- 
tinued until he was cleared by a court- 
martial. 

On 18 Jan. 1714-15 he *vrote to tlie secre- 
tary of the admiralty, from Ilornchurch, 
Essejc, stating his cose at considerable length, 
alleging also that the late queen had a[iproved 
of his conduct, and had given orders for the 
suspension to be taken off. Ho therefore 
declined the offer of a court-martial, choosing 
rather to leave tlie matter in the hands «■ 
their lordships. 'Whenever,' he added, 'it 
shall please tlieir lordships to put it in my 
power to show my xeal fw his majesty King 
George's service, there is not a pprsoii in my 
rank or station that, will, with the highest 
obeilience and duty, lake more care to acquit 
himself. The admiralty reply was an official 
notification that hu was struck out of the 
list of captains. 

Tlireo years later he was a rear-admiral in 
the Spanish nuvv, and held a junior command 
in the fleet wfiich was de-stroyed by Sir 
George Byng fq. v.] off Cape Passaro on 

81 July 1718, but he motle his escape and 
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got back to Messina. On 16 Aug. Bjng 
wrote to Crag^: * Captain CamocKe is, as 
you have been informed, rear-admiral in the 
Spanish service, but ran early. Before your 
letter came to me I had given the very orders 
relating to liim that you send ; for when my 
first captain went ashore at Messina from 
me to the Spanish general, I ordered him 
not to suffer Camocke to be in the room, not 
to speak to him, nor receive any message 
from him, not thinking it fit to treat or have 
any correspondence with rebels.' Notwith- 
standing this refusal of Byng's to hold any 
intercourse with the traitor, Camocke had 
the insolence to write, offering him, in the 
name of King James, 100,000/. and the title 
of Duke of Albemarle if he would take the 
fleet into Messina or any Spanish port. To 
Captain Walton he wrote a similar letter 
(22 Dec. 1718), offering him 10,000/., a com- 
mission as admiral of the blue, and an Eng- 
lish peerage. 

But meantime Messina was closely block- 
aded. Several ships tried to get out, but were 
captured, and among them a small frigate 
in which, on 25 Jan. 1718-19, Camocke 
tried to run the blockade ; she was taken on 
the 26th by the Royal Oak. Camocke, how- 
ever, escaped * by taking in time to his boat, 
and got safe to Catania ; but so frighted that 
he never thought of anything, but left his 
king's commission for being admiral of the 
white together with all his treasonable 
papers ' (3/«Me?r* to Byng, 2 Feb. 1718-19). 
He succeeded in getting back to Spain, but 
was no longer in favour, and was banished 
to Ceuta, where he is said to have died a 
few years later in the extreme of want and 
de^adation. 

There ha.s been a certain tendency to rank 
Camocke as a political martyr. From his 
being a native of Ireland, and from the date 
(falsely quoted as 12 Aug. 1714) of his 
leaving the English service, it has been com- 
monly taken for granted that he suffered for 
attacliment to the house of Stuart. Criti- 
cally examined liis conduct admits of no 
such excuse. lie had served under both 
William and Anne, and had professed him- 
self ready to serve with *zeal' and *the 
highest obedience' under George : his attach- 
ment to the Stuart interest was called into 
being solely by his summary dismissal from 
the Englisli service for gross breaches of dis- 
cipline and a suspicion of hiring his ship 
out to the service of a foreign prince. Al- 
ready, in 1712, as we have seen, he con- 
templated entering the service of Russia; 
and the necessary change of religion offered 
no stiunbling-block to his accepting service 
in Spain in 1715. The best that can be said 



for him is that, in 1715, Spain was not at 
war with England. 

Camocke's name has been misspelt in 
difierent ways, Cammock bein^ perhaps the 
most common. The spelling nere given is 
that of his own signature. 

[Official Letters and other Documents in the 
Public Record Office ; Corbett's Expedition of the 
British Fleet to Sicily in the years 1718-19-20 ; 
Charnock's Biog. Navalis, iii. 221.] J. K. L. 

CAMOYS, THOMAS db, fifth baron 
{d. 1420), is said to have been the grandson 
of Ralph, the fourth baron, and to hiaTe suc- 
ceeded his uncle, John de Camoys, in 40 Ed- 
ward III (Nicolas). According to Dugdale, 
he served in several expeditions during the 
early years of Richard II, notably under his 
cousin, William, lord Latimer (1 Rich. II), 
who bequeathed him the manor of Wodeton 
{Test. Vet, i. 108), and in John of Gaunt's 
expeditions against Scotland and Castile in 
1385 and 1386 (Rtmer, vii. 476, 499). He 
next appears as one of the favourites of 
Richard II, from whose court he was removed 
in 1388, at the instance of the Buke of 
Gloucester and the Earl of Derby (Kntqhtok, 
2705 ; Capgrave, 249). In 1400 he manned 
a ship for service against the Scotch and the 
French, and next year was summoned to take 
up arms against Owen Glendower (Rykeb, 
viii. 127 ; Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordi- 
nances^ ii. 56). A year or two later (June 
1403) he received a payment of 100/. for his 
expenses in conducting Henry IVs int-ended 
bride, the Princess Joan, from Brittany to 
England (Devon, Exchequer Issues^ 293). In 
1404 he was called upon to defend the Isle of 
Wight against the threatened descent of the 
Count of St. Paul ; and in November of the 
same year he was ordered to Calais, to treat 
with the Flemish ambassadors, but probably 
did not start till July 1405 (Rymeb, vih. 
375-6, 378). In December 1406 he signed 
Henry I^^s deed regulating the succession to 
the crown {ib. 462), and, perhaps earlier in 
the same year, was sent with Henry Beaufort, 
bishop of Winchester, to treat with France 
: (Dugdale ; Rymer, viii. 432). In 1415 he 
I accompanied Henry V on his French expe- 
dition (Rymer, ix. 222), having previously 
bt^n appointed a member of the committee 
for the trial of the Earl of Cambridjge and 
Lord Scrope (Nicolas, Agincourty 38), and 
commanded the left wing of the English 
army at Agincourt {Gesta Henrtci Quinti, 
50). Next year he negotiated the tempo- 
rary exchange of the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Gloucester (t^. p. 101), and was made a 
K.G. 23 April (Nicolas, AginoourL 174). 
In 1417 he reviewed the muster of the earl 
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Two y 
i'.d upon 1o collect tniopa iiKuinst the 
hreateaed invMioa of the King of Leon and 
1 April of the aaxae vear Iw 
, med hi? uame to the parole engagements 
jlthe capt i ve Arthur of Brit tan j- and Charles 
tf Artois^KriiEB,!!. 702, 744-5). He was 
I'tpier of petitions' for Great Britain and 
reloud in the October parUament of 1419 
tlCamoi// Claim,n. 27). According to Dug- 
lUle be died on 38 March 1422 ; but the in- 
Diption on hU tomb at Trotton (figured in 
I|4LLAWay's Siutti, vol. i. pt, ii. pp. 234-5) 
'^' 1 58 March 1419, equivalent lo 14a0 in 
new 8t;le, as Bsems probable from the 
dat« of Henry V'a inquisition writ (18 April 
1420), find is rendered certain by tbe evidence 
of tbe jurors, who state that he died on a 
Tburaday, on which day of the weelc March 28 
fall in 14-20 (Caowy*' Claim, p. 28). From 
the BBjne inscription we learn tliat he was a 
bnight of the Garter, and that Lis wife's name 
wa» Gtiznbeth (cf. Cat. Iwi. pu»t Miirt. iv. 
28). This Eliiibei-h is swd to have been 
thn diLUghter of the Earl of March and 
widow of Ilnrry Ilotspur, n theory which is 
^^wndered more probuble by the appearance of 
",e Mortimer arms on the tomb alluded to 
J of a previous wile may 



Bibly be preserred in the 'Marp 
fe of Sir Thomas Camoys, Knt., 



L-ho V 



1 April 1386 (Tett, ret. i. 122, with 
Miick, however, cf. the obscure possugu in 
ujhefikld's Norfolk, v, 1 196, and BtrRKE's 
E>nnui;«,wherethenameof Baron Camoys'e 
first wife is given as Elizabeth). Camoys's 
infant grandson, Hugh, appears to have in* 
herited his estaCes. On nis death (August 
1426) the barony fell into abeyance till la^, 
rhen it was renewed in favour of TTiomos 
tonor, aijth baron Camoys, who made good 
TS descent from Marguret Camoys, sister of 
in above-mentioned Hugh {Cavu>yif Claim, 
"" i NlOoiJs). Camoya was elected one 



g on the plea of being a banneret. From 

iinH year till the time of bis death be 

la eununoned to parliament (Diffnih/ of a 

ftl a ; Camoi/t' Peerage Claim, p. 8, 




iDgdaU's Banniage, i. T6S; Nicolas's His- 

e Pearaga, ed. Conrtbopa, 91 ; Rymcr'a Fa>- 

I. Tola. vii. viii. ix. ; Israes of Eicbequar. 

DBVon,l837; PnicenlingBand Ordinaa<?esof 

I* PcEvy CoDDcil, ed. N)«>las, it. ; Gwta Benrici 

1, ed, ■WiUiam.f for English Historical So- 

'1. lOI, 270; Capgrave'B Chroidda of 

. ed. Biiit'««b>D (Kolls SnriM). 240; 

ap. T«7Bdea*> Dccoro Scriptorw, 



^TOS ; Iinllntrny'ft Hibtory of Sussex, voL i. pt. 
ii. pp. ai7-26; Brsyley's HlBtory of Sorrey, ed. 
Walfocd, iv. 206 ; HorsfloIdB Biuaei. i. 122. ii. 
90; BlomafiDldV Norfolk, od. Parkins. 177*; 
Woodritrd's Hampshim, ii. 2fil ; Hsaoiug sod 
Bray's Snrrey.ii. 149; Biuiks's Exlinot Peamge. 
251; Nicolas's Biitde of Agineoart; CoJlins's 
Peerage. ed.Bcydgos,ii. 272-3; NicoWii Tasla- 
meata Vetasta, i. 108. 122; CslHiidtirium Inqai- 
sitionum poat Mortoin, iii. 318, Sc, iv. 68, 107; 
Camoya PiMrage Claim, published by order of 
tbsHougeof Lords, 1838; He port on the Dignity 
of a Peer (Houae of Loids), iv.] T. A. A. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (rf. 1608). 
bishop of Brechin, son of Campbell of Anl' 
kinglaas, Ar^llsbin^ received through the 
recommendation of bis kinsman, tbe Earl of 
Aigyll, while still a boy, a grant from Hary 
Queen of Scots of the see of Brechin, of which 
he was the ttrst nroCestant bishop. He was 
endowed with all the patronage formerly bo- 
longing to the bishops of Brechin (Reg. Prie. 
S^.) The boy bishop was never consecrated, 
nor did be attempt to exercise any episcopal 
functions. According to Keith ( (Mtalogue 
of Scottish Bi»ko^, 1755, p. 98) the only 
use he made of his position was to alienate 
tbe greater part of tne lands and tithes be- 
longmg to the see in fiivour of the 'Rax\ at 
Argyll, leaving bare^ sufficient for the sup- 
port of a minister for the city of Brechin. 
This alienation was confirmed by parliament. 
In May 1567 be obtained a license from the 
queen to leave the realm for seven veats, but 
his name appears on the list of Ibose who 
personally attended the convention of Perth 
in lo69. In the ' Book of Aasumption' the 
bishop is mentioned as being at the schools at 
Geneva in January 1573-4 IKeith, Hietory, 
&c, p. 507, and App. p. IS!), After bis re- 
turn to Scotland in the following July he for 
some time cierciswl the office of particular 

Kstor at Brechin, retaining the t itie of bishop, 
t without exercising any episcopal autho- 
rity. In 1674 he complained to the general 
assembly that the Bishop of Dunkeld had al- 
leged that he had been compelled by the Earl 
ofArgyll ' to give out pcnsionB,'which he con- 
sidered a slander. He was also present at the 
Eenentlasgemblleaof I575aiid to76. Inl560 
e and several other bishops were summoned 
to appear before the nest general aaeembly to 
answer charges of having alienated the lands 
of Iheir bcneficfs, and to 1532 Campbell was 
directed by the general assembly to appear be- 
fore the presbylFrT of Dundee to aticount for 
various negligences in the performance of the ' 
duties of his office. The process against him 
was duly produced to the general aMetnbly J 
in 158-t, but there is no record of any furthers 
stJ^s having boen taken. He continued U 
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sit in parliament on the spiritual side until ^ he remained until the spring of 1721, and in 
his death, which took place in 1608. Keith ' December 1716 he received the further ap- 
gives the date as 1606, out the records of the pointment of lord clerk register of Scot- 
Edinburgh Commissary Court (quoted by i land. In January 1722 he was nominated one 
M'Crie) refer his death to February 1608. of the British ambassadors to the congress 
The deed appointing him to the bishopric of 
Ikechin is printed in the * Registrum Epi- 
scopatus de 13rechin' (Bannatyne Club). 




at Cambray. On the death of his father on 

1 Aug. 17^4 he succeeded to the earldom, 

and on 10 March in the following jrear was 

[Anderson's Scottish Nation, p. 369; Regis- , invested, at Cam W, by Lord WhitworUi, 

trum Episcopatus de Brochin (Bannatyne Club), i '^ith the order of the Thistle._ In 1726 he 

1850 

1824 

MDCXVm. 

drew Melville ; Stephens's History of the Church ' other Scotch nobles, he joined in the opposi- 
of Scotland, 1843, i. 157.] A. C. B. | tion to Sir Robert Walpole's excise sdieme 

in the hope that by joining forces with the 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER, second English opposition Lord Islay's government 
Eabl of Marchmont (1670-1740), was the of ocotlana might be overthrown, 
eldest surviving son of Sir Patrick Hume Though the bill was dropped, those who 
of Polwarth, first earl of Marchmont, and had opposed it were not forgotten by Wal- 
his wife, Grizel, daughter of Sir Thomas Ker pole, and in May 1733 Marchmont was dis- 
of Cavers. In his boyhood he shared his fa- missed from his office of lord clerk PMrister. 
ther*s exile in Holland, with the other mem- In the following year he was not re-elected 
bers of the family. He spent two or three ; as a representative peer. He took an active 
years at the university of Utrecht, where he ! part in the attempt to criminate the govem- 
made a special study of civil law, being in- ment for interference in the election of the 
tended to follow the le^l profession. Cn Scotch peers, which, however, was not suc- 
25 July 1696 he was admitted to the Faculty i cessful. He died in London on 27 Feb. 1740, 
of Advocates, and on 29 July 1697 married | in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and was 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of Sir George buried on 17 March in the Canongate church- 
Campbell of Cessnock, Ayrshire. He was yard, Edinburgh. By his wife, Margaret, 
afterwards knighted bv the stylo of Sir he had a family of four sons and four daugh- 
Alexander Campbell of Cessnock. On 16 Oct. ters. He was succeeded by his third son, 
1704 he was appointed an ordinary lord of Hugh, on whose death, in 1794, the title of 
session, in the place of Sir Colin Camp- earl of Marchmont became extinct. The 
bell, Lord Aberuchill, and took his seat on ' barony of Polwarth, however, descending 
the bench on 7 Nov. as Lord Cessnock. In through Lady Diana, the youngest daughter 
April 1706 he was returned as one of the of the last earl, is stiU in existence, 
members for Berwickshire, and accordingly | [Marchmont Papers, edited by Sir G-. Rose 
sat in the last Scotch parliament which met (1831), vols. i. and ii. ; Sir R. Douglas's Peerage 
for its final session intlie following October, of Scotland (1813), p. 182; Brunton and Hai^s 
He zealously supported tlie union, and took Senators of the College of Justice (1832), pp. 
an active share m the work of the sub-com- 476,477; Nicolas's Orders of Knighthood (1842). 
niittee, to which the articles of the union iii, T.39, 41, 47, xxxii.; Scots Mag. 1740,ii. 94, 
were referred. In 1710 his eldest brother, 99-101; Foster's Scotch M.P.'s 45.] 
Lord Polwarth, died, and in 1712 he went ^- ^' ^ ^' 

to Hanover, where he entered into corre- CAMPBELL, AIjEXANDER (1764- 
spondence with the electoral family, and was , 1824), musician and miscellaneous writer, 
the means of contradicting the report which bom in 1764 at Tombea, Loch Lubnaig, and 
had l)een eagt»rly circulattnl, that the elector first educated at the grammar school, Callan- 
was indiflbrent to the succession to the Kng- | der, was the second son of a carpenter who, 
lish throne. In 1714 Campbell resigned his falling" into straitened circumstances, removed 
seat on the bench in favour of his younger ; to Edmburgh, where he died when Alexander 
brother. Sir Andrew Hume of Kimmerghame. was eleven years old. The family was sup- 
He was made lord-lieutenant of Berwick- ported by John, the eldest son, aft«rwaras 
shire in 1715, and at the breaking out of the a well-known Edinburgh character (John 
rebellion raised four hundred of the lierwick- Campbell died 1795, was precentor at the 
shire militia in defence of the Hanoverian Canongate church, and a friend ofBums ; his 
succession. 

In the same year he was appointed am- 
bassador to the court of Copenhagen, where 



picture appears thrice in Kay's ' Portraits '). 
The two brothers were pupils of Tenducci, 
then a music teacher in Edinbui^h, who helped 



iw f ■»■■ i^^ ma ■■ KB vm ■ fi uauiuiuii 
f^mphiH WM awmati ocgaaM to •■ * wfi- 
woapuMa ch>fd in ike nw^bowriiood at 
KiAnboa Stnec' He also give Iobom in 
mtiffttg. AstMg Im |n{(l« woe tbe Seotis. 
Bat th* bdc lud BO taete fcr tke migect ; the 
■DMterliadiiopUiesock IVmalt ms tkat 
'onr Bekhbonr, La^if CtanamgkaB, sent to 
htf th» Mn lUKht not all be Bogged pre- 
tiatiy >t i£e asaae boar, ••, thov^ sbe atii 
no doubt ibe pgnidimfnt m« djeoerred, tbe 
no'lM <tf tlie coBCMd «u icaU^ dnajfiil' 
(Xate« to Scolt'a Aatobiognpfcj, m cbapu i. of 
LocZHiKt't £a/r). nlule « t«aidi«r h« pub- 
liduol • Twdre Songs wt to Sluaic ' (1785 ?) 
I Abottt tbis time he beeamp ennrod in a qoar- 
I' f«l vith Eav, whom be ridi^M in • eketcti. 
I Thi»[iroc«redhim«placeinK»y"8'Portr«iIs,' 
I irberp tie ia represented luming a hand-org&n 
I while usea bny, s dog howl^, a bagpipe is 
I' falawD, uid • iaw sharpened ae an accompa- 
niment 1vol. ii. piint 'Mi). 

Campbell miuTied twice at acompaiBtiTelj 
■ ' Hia eecond wife was uie wLilow 



It«a*feUaw«dbT*Tl»OraMuanaDMulat^ ] 
« po^ ia six iook*' tKAinWrgh, liOII. ] 
atontbaabaUof tlH*<icD«iL,wi>ebiK«iU»Mtk J 



about Iv ' 
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Hipin procurinf; an appointment, he re- , 
~— ~4hia music teachii^ and studied medi- 
it the university of Edinbiu^li. Though | 
in 1T98 he announiwd ' X Free and ImpnrtiBl 
Inquiry into the Present Statu of Medit^al 
Knowledge ' (a work apparently never pub- 
j lished), he doea not seem to have practised 
h hia new profeMion, but to have devoted liim- 
I self to literary work. At this period he wrote 
W ' Odea and Miscellaneoua Poema, by a student 
Lof medicine at the university of Edinburgh' 
L (Edinburgh^ 1796), and also published some 
K dmwinge of higlilond scenery made on the 
L root. CumpbeU's next work was ' An Intro- 
rouclion tothe History of Poetry in Scotland' j 
L (EdinbiiF|^h, 1798). Thia contains a coUec- 
itionof Scotch songs; it was illustrated b^ 
I David Allen, and dedicated to U. Fuseli. 

■ It ia written in a curioualy stilted style, but. 
rcontttins much information about contem- 
I pomry poets and poetast«r«. Though only 

■ ninety copies were printed, it excited some 
tnotic«. L. T. Hosagarten supplemonta his 
I tfsnslation (Liibeck and Lelpiig, 1802) of T. 
I Gomett's ' Tourin the Higblandg,' 1800, with 
linformatian drawn from it. Koaegarten spe- 

■ cially commends the views therein eipresged 
E about Oasian, the authenticity of whose poem 
B'CBlnpb«ll stoutly maintained. Campbell now 
1 produced "A Journey from Edinburgti through 
TWrts of North Britain [1802, new edition 

1811], with drawings made on tJie spot ' hy 

the writer. This is an interesting and tven 

I valuable picture of the state of many part* of 

Wihc country at the begiuuing of t)u» century. 



luol 

WW to odl kttenlMn to tW • drpknUa 
ditiiW ' at tbt biarhlaad*. Wmairbt abou 
tb« iaomlncti 
^o)t tBdilen 
led to tV • ~ 
Il««titute St> 

•mod \ 

poelry uf Scotland, prcnliar til Scotland r: 
the Wrf, hitherto unpulili»b«l' t :* vols. Kdin- 
kurgh, l^lBaml I-l^i ■ ' 
jected this W"" 

till Henry Mil. iwdoihh 

tuned the iu.: .. i- at llu> 

dedication of l.r Edin- 

liurgh menof inni'. t;:ii>' Hill, u.iir help that 
the project was carried out. A grant waa 
oblHined from iho Highland ^odi'ly, and lh« 
Krtihor travelled btrtwern plewn and twrlva 
liundr«(1 mile- i'l .■.ill.vt^^i^r "■"'■■rinls ipr»» 
faocl. jVmiWi; (I.. ■ ■:■ ■ i :■.■...!■ \(.tw on 
Scott, K(^, .'^i'. "i ■ ■. iMid.T Boa- 

well. In tilt' • \ i '"irnmphell 

claims the niiili>': -ii;' .i ■',■ ". !!-l.iuiwn air 
usually joinod to Tiimi'ili ill's "(ilonmy Win- 
ter's nou awa': ' but ihe claim ha» hi'Pii di^ 
putiHl (Ander.40!!, SaittuA Xatioit). 

Ill the last years of hia lifi- Campbnll foil 
into great poveny, and oblaiuinl bin liviiiff 
chiefly by copybg manuscripts for liis old 
pupil Scott, thougli ' oven fVora his patron ha 
-would take no mom than he thought bis ser- 
vices OS u transcriber fiiirlv rinrned,' Sootl, 
Lowever, ti'lU a half-pitiful utory of a diniinr 
■wliii^h An^hihald Conrtablu gave to ' hin own 
circle of literury serfs,' when * poor Alliitur 
Ounubtill and another drudge of tha tonia 
class ran a race for a new pair of brecuhei, 
■wliicb were tlipredinplftyed 'Wore the Ihr^ad- 
bnre rivals.' Bcntttnought t.bopirtun.i mi|/ht 
bo highly coloured, atui atony raIn('oiiiitnhI« 
beatuwedonhim ' many auhstontial beni'llta,' 
aa he gratefully oeknowladgM in h luttar 
written the year before his death, which took 

!laee from an attack of apoplt-xy Ifi May 
824. His mnnuBcripts were sold ' nndor 
judicial authority.' Aroongtli«ni was a tro- 
Rudy, which was ni'Vi^r piihliahiKl. Cam^ j 
Dell was a warm-hnurtud and aocomplishfid, I 
though somewhat uupnictical, man. Hcol.t, 
who wrol^i an obituary iiotitut of him in 
the ' Edinhurgh Weekly Journal,' aays thai, 
though hia aciiuirpinr'nts wero considnrnbin, 
• they did not reach that point of pcrfocllon 
-which the public demand of Ihotfi who ex]M<at 
to derive bread from thn practice of the lin« , 
arts.* 
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[Anderson 'a Scottish NuLioii ; Kiiy'B Original 
Portmilis vol. it. new ed. Edinburgh, 1877; 
I/wkhnrt's Life of Scott. ; Thomna ConstaWe'a 
Memoirof Arch iljald Constable, Kdinburgb, 1873, 
ii. 236-7: MemoiTofBobeRChamben, I2thed. 
FMin.lSSS, pp. 186-7. The mirkx not mrnt ionni 
in this nrticlp, but ascribed to Campliell in the 
Scot tilth Nation, the BiSiliothera Britntmica, and 
even in the contemporary BiographiatlDiclionarj 
of Living Authotv. 1816, p. 5i. are not hiti, Imt 
are 1hi> prodnction of one uc more olber writers 
of the same nnme. Lockbart, wlio siiys Cnnipb«U 
was known at Abbolsford aa the J)uimU-tca>»ail, 
makes an apparently strange mistake in identi- 
fying him -with Iho ' litigious Highlander ' caUed 
Campbell, mentioned in Wai-hington Irving'a 
Abbotsford and Newstond (converration with 
Scott in 1817, note to chap. suvi. of Scolt's 
Life); E. Chambers's Traditions of Edinbnrgh, 
p. 130.] V. W-T. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (1788- 
1866), founder of the ' Campbell itee,' eldest 
son of Thomas Campbell, schoolmaflter and 
minister of the Secession church {1763-1 854), 
hy his marriage in Junelit^T ^ith Jane Cor- 
neigle, ivho died in ISSR, w»b bom near B«l- 
lymena, county Antrim, on 12 Sept. 1788, 
pud, after a preliminary education at Market 
Hill and Newry, worked for several years as 
a day labourer on his father's farm. After- 
waras he became an assistaiit in an academy 
conducted by his parent at Rich Hill, near 
Newry. The father emigmted to the United 
States in April 1807, and in Si'ptember of the 
toiioiviiig year, accompanied by liJs mother 
and the rest of the family, he embarked in the 
Hibemia for Philadelphia, bnt on 7 Oct. that 
vessel was wrecked on the island of Islay, 
and her passengers were landed in Scotland. 
Campbell's mind being much impressed wilh 
the prospect of a spi'edy death, he resolvt'd 
that, if his life were saved, he would spend 
his da3's in the ministry of the gospel. On 
8 Nov. 1808 he entered Glasgow University, 
where he pursued his atudiea until 3 Julv 
1809, when ho again embarked and arrived 
safely in America. He almost immediately 
joined the Christian Association of Wash- 
ington, a sect which hia fat her had established 
on 17 Aug. 1809 on the basis < of the Bible 
alone, the sole creed of the church.' In thia 
denomination he was licensed to preach the 
gospel on 4 May 1811 at Brush Run Church, 
Washington county, and ordained on 1 Jan. 
1812. Having married on 2 March 1811 
Margaret, daughter of John Brown, and re- 
ceiving as her marriage portion a large farm, 
he declined to take any remuneration for hia 
ministerial services, and supported himself 
andiarailythroughouthislifeby labour on his 
own land. In after years he introduced fine- 
woolled merino and Saxon sheep; the experi- 



ment proved successful, and he soon had a 
large and raluable flock. The Buffalo Semi- 
nary was opened by him in his own house in 
January 1818, an establishment for preparing 
young men to labour on behalfof the 'primi- 
tive gospel,' but not answering his expecta- 

vember 1823. The word reverend was not 
usedby liim,but he fi-equentl^ called himself 
AlexanderCampbt!l!,Vj).M., i.e. Verb! Dirini 
Minister, Havingpeisuadedhimselftbatiin- 
mersion was the only proper mode of baptiam, 
he and his family, in 1812, were, to use his 
own expression, ' immersed into the christian 
taith,' After thia the congregations with 
which he was connected in various parts of 
the country formed an alliance with the bap- 
tist denomination, with whom they remained 
in friendly intercourse for many years. He 
woe always much engaged in preaching tours 
through several of the atates. He had many 
public digcuGsions on the subject of baptism, 
and finally, on 4 July 1823, commenced the 
issue of a publication called ' The Christian 
Baptist,' wliich ran to seven Tolumes, and was 
succeeded in January 1830 by ' The Millen- 
nial Harbinger,' which became the recognised 
organ of his church. In these two works may 
be found a complete history of the 'churcl 
reforms ' to which his Either and himself for 
80 many years devoted themselves. 

In li<26 he commenced a translation of the 
Cruek Testament, which he compili>d from 
the versions of Dr. George Campbell, liev. 
James MacKnight, and Philip Doddridge, 
with much additional matter irom his own 
readings. One object of this work was to ex- 
pound that the words baptist and baptismare 
not to be found in the New Testament, The 

Sublicotion ofthis volume caused a complete 
isniption between his people and the baptist 
denomination. In the succeeding year his 
followers began to form themselves into a 
separate organisation, and uniting with other 
congregations in the western atates, which 
were led by the Rev. W. B. Stone, founded a 
sect called variously the ' Church of the Dis- 
ciples,' the ' Disciples of Christ,' the ' Chris- 
tians,' or the 'Church of Christ,' but more 
commonly known as the ' Campbellitee.' 
This denomination, which in 1872 was esti- 
mated to comprise 500,000 persons, extended 
into the states of ■\'ir^ia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. Campbell added to his other 
arduous labours by inaugurating on 21 Oct. 
1841 Bethany C-ollege, an establishment 
chiefly intended for the education of school- 
masters and ministers; of this college lie 
remained president till his death, when he 
endowed it with 10,000 doUars and « T«ln- 
able library of books. He visited OrMt 
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BHtoin ill 1^7, nnd while at Qlnsgnw en- 
^^diuanaiili-flnierydehnte. Someeipres- 
sione which he Ihen u^d caused the Rev. 
'James Hoberlaon to pnifer t char^ of libel 
minel him, nod to have him BrrtsC«i on the 
wM that he waa about to leave the tnuntry. 
Bis imprisoiunent lasted ten days, when the 
WAiraat for liis arreet was declared to be 
illczal, and ultimatelj a verdict was given 
in nii favour. On tus return to America 
lie continued with ereat zeal his preaching 
and educational work, and died at lietbaiiv, 
■West Virginia, on 4 March 1S66. His wife 
having died on 2'2 (Jet. lf:J7, he, by her dying 
-wUh, married secondly, in \><-2S, Mrs. S. IL 
BakeweU. He wrote among others the fol- 
lowing works : 1. ' Debate ou the Evidences 
of Christianity between Robert Owen and 
A. Campbell,' ld2)li another edition, 1839. 
iS. 'TbeChristianBapltat,'editedbT A. Camp- 
bell, lasn, 7 voli. 3. ' The Sacred Writings 
of the Apostles and EvanTulists of Jesus 
Christ, commonly styled iha Saw Testament. 
"With prefaces byA.Campbell.'183.>: another 
edition, 1K18. 4. 'A Debate on the Roman 
Catholic lleligion between A. Campbell and j 
J. B. Purcell, bishop of Cincinnati,' 1837. I 
The Christian Messenger and Reformer, I 
'Containing Ebmv^, Addresses, &c., by A. 
Campbell and others,' 1838, 9 vols. 6. ' Ad- 
inssKg delivered lietbre the CharlottesviUe | 
LyoeuiD on " Is Moral Philosopbv an In- 
ductive Science?"' 1840. 7. 'A Public De- 
bate on Christian Baptism,betwecntheRev. 
W. L. MaccaUa and A. Campbell,' 1842. 
©. ' Yr oraclau bywiol neu y Testament 
Newydd. Wedieigyfieithu can J. Williams 

Eln rhaglithiau ac attodiad gan A. Camp- 
1,' 1842. 9. ' Capital Punishment sanc- 
by Divine Authority,' 1846. 10. ' An 
Seeay on the Remission of Sins,' 1846, U.'An 
'Address on the Amelioration of the Social 
Itatc," 1847. 12. 'An Address on the Re- 
.nsibilities of Men of Genius.' IR48. 
Christian Baptism, with its Antecedents 
Consequents, 1853. 14. ' Essay on Life 
Death,' 1854. 16. ' Chriationity aa it 
ras, being a Selection from the Writings 
of A. CampbeU,' 1867. 16. 'The Christian 
Hymn Booli, compiled from the writings of 
A- Carapbfll and others,' 1869. Nearly the 
whoVol Ibe 'Christian Baptist,' or the 'Mil- 
lennial Harbinger,', was written by Campbell 
^Jkimaelf nnd his father. 

[Kioe's Campbolliimi, its Rise and Progress, 
bUO : Smallwood's CnmpbuIIism Refuted. I B33 ; 
hflwards's DiKCOame on Death of A. Camplicll, 



CAMPBELL, ANSA MACKU.NZIE, 

Coustesb c)P IJiiCARUKs, and nt^erwnrds of 
ARortL liei'lP-1706?), was the younger , 
daughter of Colin the Red, earl of ^cafortfa,, 
cliief of the MackenKies ; her mother v 



in 1633, she resided at Leslie, the seat of hut 1 
cousin, Lord Rothes. Here she wu raarn J 
r^ed in April 1640, against the wish of h 
uncle, then the bead of the family, to another -fl 
cousin, Alexander liindaay, master of £ 
Carres, who became Iiord Balearres in 
following year. She was a woman, if tho I 
pictureapparentlypaintpd iu Hollandduring I 
the protectorate and presterved in Braham | 
Castle may be trusted, of enl 

the face being ftillof vivacitv, s.,„ _, 

intelligence. Her husband fought for the * 
covenant at Marston Moor, Alford, and 
Kilsyth, was made governor of the castle of 
Edinbui^h in 1647, was a leader of the twso- 
lutioners, and after the defeat at Preston 
retired with his wife to Fife. .\t the coro- 
nation of Charles at Scone in 1651, Balcarres 
Tvaa made an earl. On 22 Feb. 165) the kinv \ 
paid her a visit shortly before the birth of ] 
tier flrst child, to whom he stood godfather. 
On the invasion ofW Worcester she went 1 
with her husband to the highlands, where | 
he bad command of the rovSists- Ti 
for the debts incurred by ualca 



rayal cause, she sold her jewels and other I 
valuables, and many years of her subsequent f 
spent in rodeemingthe ruin in which , 



T 



the Balcarres family had beeu involved. 
1 662, being obliged to capitulate to the Eng- | 
lish, Balcarres settled with his wife at St. 
Andrews. After the defeat of Olencairn's 
rising in the highlands, tn which the earl 

{'oined, he received a summons from Charles 
I, then at Paris, to join him with all speed. 
His wife determined to accompany him. In 
the depth of winter, throush four hundred 
miles of country occupied by the enemy, 
she travelled in disguise with her husbiuia, 
the children having been left behind, and al^ 
rived safely tn Pane in May 1654. For the 
next four years they followed the court, the 
qiieen-motner, Henrietta Maria, bestowing 
much kindness upon the countess, who waa 
at this time appointed ffouivmante to the 
young Prince of Orange. They were stitlled 
at the Hague tn 105;, and there Boloarree 
diedon30 Aug. 1669, The countess's lenera 
to Lauderdale and others on the o 



sincere and intelligent piety. Between hei 
h«r huabund, Lauderdale, Kiurardine, ani 
Robert Moray there existed a friendship o 
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the closest intimacy, as well as family con- 
nection, so much so that she and her hus- 
band, in the letters which pass between the 
friends, are always familiarly alluded to as ' our 
cummer* and * gossip.' The countess returned 
immediately to Fifeshire, but shortly went on 
to France, where, being herself warmly at- 
tached to the presbyterian church, she was 
instrumental in securing the support of the 
French protestant ministers for the king in 
1660 (Lauderdale Papers, Camden Society, 
i.) At the Restoration a pension of 1,000/. 
a year was settled upon her by Charles, who 
often expressed for her a deep admiration, but 
it was some years before it was paid. During 
the interval she and her children suffered 
great privations — * Not mistress of sixpence,' 
she says of herself on 4 July, and * unable to 
pay the apothecary.' She remained in England 
until May 1662, and there became intimately 
acquainted with Baxter, who declares that 
* her great wisdom, modesty, piety, and sin- 
cerity made her accoimted the saint at the 
court.' The conversion of her eldest daughter 
and her subsequent death in a nunnery were 
a great blow to the countess. In 1602 she re- 
turned to Scotland, when from poverty and 
anxiety she became very ill. Her eldest son 
died in October of this year. She was now of 
service to Lauderdale m warning him of the 
plots set on foot by Middleton to oust him 
from the secretaryship (ib,) In 1664 her con- 
dition was rendered easier by the fuller pay- 
ment of the promised pension, for which 
she had petitioned in November 1663, but the 
friendship with Lauderdale appears to have 
been in a great measure broKen off. The 
next few years were spent in endeavouring, 
by careful economy, to pay off the debts 
upon the estates, and in 1669 her son's rights 
on the Seaforth estates were given up by her 
for the sum of 80,000 marks. On 28 Jan. 1670 
the Countess of Balcarres became the second 
wife of Archibald, eififhth earl of Argyll 
[q. v.], having previously, by wise manage- 
ment, brought everything connected with her 
son's property into exact order. This marriage 
unfortunately, for reasons not very obvious, 
lost her in a great measure the friendship of 
Lauderdale, her letters of remonstrance to 
whom are full of affectionate and dignified 
feeling. With Arcyll,who was chiefly engaged 
in raising the fallen estate of his family, she 
lived a life of quiet affection until the cata- 
strophe of 1 681 . It was her daughter, Sophia, 
doubtless by her advice and assistance, who 
accomplished his escape from the castle. The 
forfeiture of his estates again brought her 
into great straits. By the Scotch law the 
forfeiture extended to herself. Nothing re- 
mained to her except her house at Stirling 



and her revenue of 4,000 marks a year from 
a small estate of Wester Pitcorthie, a join- 
ture settled on her by her first husband. On 
4 March 1682, however, Charles gave her 
a provision of 7,000 marks a year out of 
the forfeited lands, on account of ' the faith.- 
ful services done to him by the late Earl of 
Balcarres and the severe hardships which 
she herself had suffered, and because she and 
her first husband's family had constantly 
stood up for the royal authority.' By April 
1684, however, she had only received 4,600 
marks, and the utmost she had was 2,400 
more ; and a fresh inventory of her movables, 
dravni up in 1682, shows that she had been 
compelled to sacrifice the greater part of the 
* womanly furniture ' still left her. In De- 
cember 1683 she was brought before the 
privy council to decipher some intercepted 
letters of Argyll, implicating him in the 
Rye House plot. She replied that she bad a 
key, but that upon the breaking out of the 
English plot she had burnt it. It was finally 
discovered that this key was not the one to 
the cipher used in these letters, and she was 
not troubled further. When news arrived, 
15 May 1686, of Arjfyll's landing, the coun- 
tess and Lady Sophia were at once arrested 
at Stirling and imprisoned in the castle, 
whither also her husoand was brought upon 
his capture, and was only permitted to see 
him on the day previous to his execution. 
Ilis last letter to her but a few hours before 
his death is preserved, and testifies to the 
deep affection between husband and wife. 
After Argj'll's execution the countess was at 
once released, and went to London, spending 
three months in attendance on the court, 
but returned again shortly to Scotland. In 
1689 she settled finally at Balcarres, manag- 
ing the estates of her son, Colin, who was in 
exile. By her care she paid off the burdens 
still remaining on that estate, and in addi- 
tion gave up a part of her jointure of 7,000 
marks from the Argyll estate for the other 
members of that family. Her last signature, 
of 1 Oct. 1706, is given to a provision of 
1,000 marks a year to her grandchild, Eliza- 
beth Lindsay. She appears to have died in 
this year. She was buried probably beside 
her first husband and her son Charles in the 
chapel of Balcarres ; no record of interment 
is found in the parish books. 

[The chief source of this article is an inte- 
resting monograph by the present Earl of Lind- 
say, privately printed, the Memoirs of Lady 
Anna Mackenzie.] O. A 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, second 
Earl of Aegtll (d. 1513), eldest son of Colin, 
first earl of Argyll [q. v.], and IsabeUa, eldest 
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dftught^T of Julin, lord of Lome, succeeded hie 
father in Utl». In a charter of 30 June U94 
lio in d(?Hi^nuted(Lunl High ChiLUceJlor of 
Scotlanii, and in the aame yiiar he wna ap- 
pointed moater of the household. In 1499 
he end otbrre n^ceived frciiu t)ie king a cum- 
n to lut on lea«i for tht term of lUrve 
a the entire lordBhip of llie Isles us pus- 
d hy the Usl lord, both in the Islrs and 
le mBinJiuid, wilb ihe exception of the 
uid of Isla and the lands of Nnrt.h and 
iouttt Kinlyre. He aUo received a commia- 
Hon of lieutenancy over the lordship of the 
and some months Inter wua appointed 

T» of th« costle of Turbert, and baillie 
governor of the kiDe''s lands in Knap- 
Pdale. Along witli the 1-Vl of Uantly and 
I Olhtirs bt- was in 1504 chargr^d with the task 
' of suppress ing the rebelliou of the islanders 
* tmderBonuldDubh; and after its suppression 
in 1506 the lordship of the Isles was shared 
between him and Iluntly, the latter being 
placed ovur the northern region, while tlie 
^OUth isles and adjacent coast were under 
Argyll. From tbis time till his death the 
Western highlandswere free from serious dis- 
inzbance. At the battle of Flodden, 6 Sept. 
IRIS, .4j^11, along with the Earl of Lennox, 
bald tommand of the right wing, composed 
riioUy of bighlanders, whose impetuous 
^mess for u hand-to-hand fi^ht when gulled 
y the Engl iab arcbers was t he chief cause of 
Be defeat of the Scots. Argyll was one of the 
Birt«en Scottish earls who were slain. Ry 
B wife, Elizabeth Stewart, eldest daughter 
KTJohn, firateart of Lennoa, hebadfotir sous 
(nd five daughters. He was succeeded by his 
eldest »"in, Colin, third earl of Argyll [cj. v.] 
His fourth son, Donald (d, 1562), is separately 
noticed. 

(Regiater of the (iroat Sen.1 of Scolland ; Don- 

-*- 'a Scotch P.'enntH, i. 90 ; Donald Qreiznry'a 

„ of the Wcsii^ Isliuide.] T. !■'. JI. 

. CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, fourth 
E*KLOFAl(uziJ.((i.l658),eldo8t son of Colin, 
■ -Chird earl of Argyll [q. v.], and Lady Jane 
*' Gordon, eldest daughter of Alexander, third 
I Mrlof nuntly, immediately after succeeding 
to tbe title and offices of his father, in 1.530, 
-WW) employed in command of on expedition 
to qnell an insurrection in the southern isles 
of Scotland. Tbe voluntary submistion of 
the principal chiefs rendered extreme mea- 
sures uouocessory, and Alexander of Isla, 
the prime mover of tbe insurrection, was 
Able to convince tbe liiug not only that be 
~ A personally well disposed to the govem- 
it, but thai tbe disturbances in the Isles 
■c chiiiflv owing to the fact that the earls 
* — M uad made aea of the office of liou- 




:r the Isles for their o' 
__^ ment. Tbe ear! 

sunimoned before the king to give an account 
' of tbe duties and rental of the Isles rticeived 
by him, and, as the result of tJie ioi^iiirr, 
was committed for a tine to prison. Shortly 
afterwards be was Hberotcd, but was deprived 
of his offices, and they wt.'ru not restored to i 
bim until after tlm death of James V. In a 
charter to him of the king's lands of Car- 
dross in Dumbartonshire, 28 April 1542, be 
is culled ' master of the king's wine cellar.' 

the king- 
dom in the document wliieh Cardinal Beaton 
produced us tbe will of James, and which ap- 
pointed Beaton gi'venior of the kingdom and 
guardian to the iufunt queen. After the arrest 
of Beaton. 20 Jan. 1542-3, Argyll retired lo 
his own country to muster a force to main- 
tain the struggle against the Earl of Arran, 
who had beencbosen governor. Shortlyofter- 
wards tbe Earls of Argyll, Botbwell,Uunlly, 
and Moray, supportedby a large body of the 
borons and lauded gentry, as well as by tbe 
bishops and abbots, assembled at Perth, 
avowing their determination to resist the 
measures of the gwemor to the uttermost. 
On being summoned by the governor to dis- 
perse they deemed it prudent not to push 
matters to extreniitius; but when It became 
known that Ueniy VIII of England had 
succeeded lu arranging a treaty of marriage 
between the young queen Mary and Edward, 
prince of Wales, the Earls of Argyll, Iluntly, 
Lennox, and IJolhwell marched from Stirling 
with a force of ten thousand men, and com- 
pelled the governor to surrender to Ibeir 
charge the infant queen, with whom they re- 
turned in triumph to Stirling. In the summer 
of 1644 Lennoi, who liad gone over to (be 



the cai<tle of Iluthesay, but as he sailod down 
the Clyde ho was fired on by the Earl of Ar- 
gyll, wbowitbfourthousand men occupied the 
ciiatie of Dunoon. After a consultation with 
his English officers be determined to attack 
Dunoon, and, notwithstanding the resistance 
of Argyll, elfected a landing and burnt the 
"illnge and church. Retreoting llien t ' ' 



obtaining possession of the castle of Dum- 
barton, tne main purpose of the expedition 
was a failure, since it was impossible without 
it ic retain a permanent footing on the Clyde. 
On the forfeiture of the estates of Lennox, 
Areyll was rewarded with the largest share. 
Although Lennox continued to foment dis- 
content in the lales, tbe practical result of the 
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dissensions he had sown was still further to land (lianmityne Clnb, 1830); Knoz*8 Works 

increase the power of Argjll. At the Imttle of (Bannatyno Club), vol. i. ; Donald Gregory's 

Pinkie, 10 Sept. 1547, Argyll, with four thou- History of the Western Highlands; Douglas's 

sand west highlanders, held command of the Scotch Peerage, i. 91.1 T. fTh. 

right wing of the Scottish army. In January 

1447-8 he advanced to Dundee with the CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, fifth Eabl 
determination of making himself master of OFAKGyLL(1630-1573),theleaderalongwith 
Broughty Castle, but apparently the negotia- I-'Ord James Stuart, afterwards earl of Moray 
tions of Henry VIII prevented liini from per- [q- v.], of the ' lords of the congregation ' at 
severing in his puri><)8e, although in a letter the Iteformation, was the eldest sonof Archi- 
to Lord Grey, 15 March 1548 {State Papers^ bald, fourth earl of Argyll [q. v.], and Lady 
Scottish Series, i. 83), he denied the rumour Helen Hamilton, eldest daughter of the first 
that he favoured lingland, and had been re- earlof Arran. In 1556,along with Lord James 
warded by a sum of angel nobles. If he did Stuart, he attended the preaching of Knox at 
manifest a tendency to defection it was only Calder, when they both * so approred the doo- 
temporary, for shortly afterwards he rendered | trine that thei wissed it to have been publict ' 
important service along with the French at I (Knox, Works^ i. 250). As lord of Lome he 
the siege of Haddington, and was made * a signed the invitation to Knox to return firom 
knight of the cockle by the king of France at Geneva in 1557, and, along with his father, 
the same time as the Earls of Angus and subscribed the first band of the Scottish re- 
Huntly' (Knox, Worknj i. 217). At an early : formers. While thus, both by natural choice 
period Argyll came under the influence of and early training, inclined towards the re- 
Knox, and lie subscribed the first band of the formed doctrines, he was solemnly enjoined 
Scottish reformers. On his way to Geneva in in the will of his father, who died in August 
1556 Knox made a stay with him at Castle 1558, to givethem his zealous support. At the 
Campbell, *where he taught certain days*(iA. ' same time his conduct never gave any evidence 
i. 255). After the agreement of the fcarons, . of extreme fanaticism, nor, on the other hand, 
in December 1 557, that the reformed preachers tortuous and inconsistent as his actions after- 
should teach in private houses till the govern- wards became, does personal ambition appear 
ment should allow them to preach in public, to have been one of his ruling motives. In 
Argyll undertook the protection of John his early years his reputation stood very high. 
Douglas, aCarmelitefriar,cau8ed him to teach Cecil, writing to Elizabeth on 19 July 15§0, 
publicly in his house, and * reformed many informs her that Argyll * is a goodly gentle- 
things according to his counsel.* To induce man, universtiUy honoured by all Scotland.* 
Argyll to renounce the reformed faith, the In judging of his career it must, however, be 
Archbishop of St. Andn'ws sent liim a long borne in mind that at the crisis of the Refor- 
and insinuating letter (see i7>. i. 276-80), to mat ion he was closely associated with Lord 




(t'A. i. 290),* the Bischoppis war glaid; for they which placed him almost on a level with 
thought that thare great ennemye was takin , Knox. The predominant influence of Lord 

out of the way.' In his will he enjoined his James Stuart in a great degree moulded the 

son * that he sliould st udy to set fordwarte the public conduct of Argyll, and eliminated 

publict and trew preaching of the Kvangell from it, during its earlier period, any uncer- 

of Jesus Clirist, and to suppress all super- tainty arising from indecision of purpose, 

Btitioun and idolatrie to the uttermost of impulsiveness of temperament, or mingled 

his power.* By his marriage to Lady Helen ulterior motives. Their early friendsnip, 

Hamilton, eldest daughter of the first earl of cemented by their common interest in the 

Arran, he had one son ; and by his marriage teaching of Knox at Calder, was a fortu- 

to Lady Margaret Graham, only daughter of nate occurrence for the Reformation, which, 

the third earl of Menteith, one son and two but for the fact that they worked hand in 

daughters. He was succeeded in the earldom hand in its support when its fate seemed 

bjr Archibald, fifth earl (1530-1573) [q. v.], suspended in the balance, might have been 

his son by the first marriage. Colin, sixth earl frustrated for many years, 

[q. v.], was his son by his second marriage. ' At first the action of Argyll and Lord 
[Register of tho Grejit Seal of Scotland; * James Stuart in joining the queen regent 

Calendar of State Papers (Scottish Series) ; Re- '^^^'^ ^^^^ir forces after the monasteries and 

cister of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. i. ; religious houses had been spoiled by the 

Diurnal of Remarkable Occurrents (Bannatyne * rascal multitude ' at Perth m May 1650, 

Club, 1833) ; Bishop Lesley's History of Scotr showed such lukewammess towardathe Be- 
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rormaiion thnt Willock ami Knox upbraided 
them for theii deaertion ot the bretbren, but 
the; warmly defeuded themselves as ha Ting 
acted in the interests of peace. Tlirougu 
their mediation a c&imlion of bostilitiea waf) 
agreed upon by both parties, all controverBtea 
being reserved till the meeting of parlia- 
ment- Influenced, however, by a sermon of 
Knox, who expressed his conviction that the 
' treaty would only be kept till the regent 
and her Frenchmen became the strongest,' 
Argyll, Lord Jonii^, and the other loMs of 
h th<» congr^ation. before eeparsting on the 
Kkt day of May 1559, subscribed a bond in 
' vhicb thev obliged themselves, ' in case that 
any trouble be imended,' to spare ' neither 
labdur, goods, eubslanc«, bodeis, or Uvea in 
Eounteaance of thelibertieof the wbnlecon- 
gn^tion and everie member thereof (C'ai<- 
axsvoojt,Sutoty,i.i!}S-9). The suspicions 
of Knox found almost immediate justification, 
for on the day that the supporters of the Rc- 
Ibnnation left Edinburgh the queen regent 
proceeded to restore the piniish services and 
to garrison the city with Scotch aoldiers in 
tiie jpay of France. Argyll and Lord James, 
faaving remonstrated with her in vain, se- 
firstly left the city with three hundred fol- 
^nrera, and wont to St. Andrews, whither 
keyiummoned the leading reformers to meet 
'aOB on 4 June ' to concurre to the work of 
^ le Keformation.' Thedestructionof the ca- 
thedral of St. Andrews and the razing of the 
monasteries, which again followed theprench- 
ing of Knox, were probably not included in 
their proeramme, but here as elsewhere it 
was found rain to endearour to curb the ex- 
cited crowd. On the news reaching the queen 
regent at Falkland, she gave instant orders 
to advance to St. Andrews, with the view 
of crushing Argyll and Lord James, still at- 
tended by only a slender retinue. Already, 
Iiowever, her purpose had been foreseen and 
thwarted, Thev luistened to occupy Cupar 
with a hundred horsemen, and from Fife 
and Forfar their supporters flocked in so 
rapidly that, in the words of Knox, ' they 
seemed to rain from the clouds.' Before noon 
of Tuesday, IS June, their forces numbered 
over 13,000 men, which, under the command 
ofProTOSt Unliburtoti of Dimdee, occupied 
such a strong position on Cupar Muir, over^ 
looking the town and commanding with 
their artillery the whole sweep of tne sui^ 
ronnding country, that the queen regent, 
after opening negotiations, agreed to a truce 
of eight days, meanwhile engaging to trans- 

Ethe French troops that were wilh her 
nd the bounds of^ife, and to send com- 
ioners to St, Andrews to armnge the 
rences between her and the congrega- 



tion (see ' Tenor ot Assurance ' in Caldbb- 
woona HUtory, i. 467), Thu firat part o 
the agreement was kept, but after waiting 
in vain for the promised arrival of the com- 
missioners in St. Andrews, Argyll and Lord 
James addressed to her a joint letter (printed 
in CiLBEKWOOD'e Hisluiy, i, 468-9), request- 
ing the withdrawal of the garrison Erom Perth, 
'that the same maybe guicled and ruled freely.' 
Receivingno reply, they advanced againellhe 
town, and the garrison, after some delay in 
hopeof relief,siirrenderedon26 June. Inre- 

I venge for ' the slaughter of their citiiens,' the 
inhabitants of Dundee then proceeded to sack 
the palace and church of Scone, which were 
savc^ for one night by the interposition of 

j Argyll end Lord James, On the following 
night their restraint was withdrawn, as they 
were called away by the sudden message 
that the queen regent intended to stop the 
passage of the Forth at Stirling. Leaving 
Pt^rth at midnight, Ihey were again success- 
ful in defeating lier purposes, and, proceeding 
immediately to Linlitbgow, so disconcerted 
her by their rapid movements, that on hear- 
ing of their arrival ther«she retreated with her 
French troops to Dunbar ; and, though only 
attended by a small following, Argyll and 
Lord James, without the necessity of striking 
a lilow, entered Edinburgh on 99 J<me 1550. 
From Dunbar the queen regent issued a pro- 
clamation against them as rebels, to which 
th«y replied by a letter on 2 July 15o9, as- 
serting that their only purpose was ' to main- 
tain and defend the true jireacbers of God's 
Word' (see docnmenta id C*L!ibbwood'8 
Hiftary, i. 478-82), To their representa- 
tions she at first answered so pleasantly as 
to awaken hope that all they stipulatea for 
would be conceded, but in the midst of the 
negotiations she suddenly appeared in Edin- 
hiirah with a strong force, upon wliicti the 
lords agreed to deliver up the citj' on condi- 
tion that matters should remain in ttatu 
Sro till the meeting of parliament on 10 Jan. 
eantime Argyll liastened to the west«m 
highlands to counteract the intrigues of the 



was so successful that in October 1569 Mao- 
donald was on his way tojointhelordsof the 
congr^tion with ee ven b undred foot soldiers. 
They md not arrive too soon, for the queen 
regvnt had begun to fortify Leith, and at 
the beginning of the etege by the forces of 
the congregation a sally of the French, wliich 
drove tnem to the middle of tlio Canongat* 
and up Leith Wvnd, was only stopped by 
Argyll and his fuglilanders. So stubborn 
was the resistance of the French, and so 
snccessfiil were the emissariea of the queen 
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regent in increasing her following, that the I letter which Knox wrote Argyll was ' not 



lords of the congregation found it advisable 
on 5 Nov. to evacuate the city and retire to 
Stirling. In February following a contract 
was entered into between them and Queen 
Elizabeth of England — part of which bound 



weall accepted of the said erle ; and yit did 
he utter no part of his displeasur in public, 
but contrairrelie schew himself most familiar 
with the said Johne * (BInox, Works, ii. 379). 
But if the letter was unsuccessful Mary did 



Argyll to assist Elizabeth in subduing the ! not manifest any resentment against Argyll, 
north of Ireland — by which an English army for in August of this year she went on a visit 



was sent to their assistance ; but while they 
were still besieging Leith the queen regent 
died on 10 June 1560, having before her 
death sent for Argyll and the other protes- 



to him in Argyllshire to witness the sport of 
deer-hunting (Calderwood, History, ii.229). 
With the determination of the queen to many 
Damley matters were, however, for a time 



tant lords, to whom she expressed regret completely chan^d. Moray, in disgust at 
that matters had come to such an extremity, ' the overweening insolence of Damley, retired 
and laid the blame on Huntly and her other from the court, upon which Mary did not 



advisers. Peace was soon afterwards agreed 
upon, and at a parliament held in the en- 
suing August a confession of faith, drawn 



scruple to affirm her conviction that he aimed 
' to set the crown on his head,' while at the 
same time she made use of expressions im- 



up by the protestant ministers, was sane- | plying her * mortal hatred ' of Argyll (Ban- 
tioned as the standard of protestant faith in ; dolph to Cecil, 3 May 1565). So much were 
Scotland. This was followed by a Book of Moray and Argyll in doubt regarding her in- 
Discipline, which the Earl of Argyll was ', tentions that when they came to Edinbur^ 
the third of the nobility to subscribe. Soon to * keep the day of law ' against the Earl of 
afterwards the lords made an act ' that all Bothwell, then on trial for nigh treason, they 
monuments of idolatry should be destroyed,' deemed it prudent to bring with them seven 
and Argyll, with the Earls of Arran and thousand men, and at no time would be in 
Glencaim, was employed to carry out this court together, in order that one of them 
edict in the west of Scotland. might be left on guard. The current rumour 
Argyll was one of those who received Queen that Moray and Argyll about this time formed 
Mary on her arrival at Leith, 19 Aucf. 1561, a plot to seize Mary and Damley as they 
and shortly afterwards he was named one of rode from Perth to Callander, and to convey 
the lords of the privy council. As before, he Mary to St. Andrews and Damley to Castle 
continued to act in concert with Lord .Tames Campbell, though not improbable in itself, 
Stuart, the queen's half-brother, who had been has never been sufficiently substantiated, 
created earl of Moray, and by whose advice but there can be no doubt that they used 
Mar}' was content for some years to regulate every eflbrt to secure the aid of Elizabeth to 
her policy, llandolph, writing to Cecil, the prevent the marriage by force of arms. After 
minister ofElizabeth, on 24 Sept. 1561 (quoted the marriage Moray vainly endeavoured to 
in Keith's History^ ii. 88), reports that, when promote a rebellion, and Argyll, on the 
on 14 Sept. high mass would have been suns charge of resetting him, was summoned be- 
in the Cliapel Koyal, the *Earl of Argyll fore the council, and, failing to appear, was 
and Lord James so disturbed the quire that on 5 Dec. 1565 declared guilty of * lese 
some, both priests and clerks, left their places majesty' {Reffister of the Privy Council of 
with broken heads and bloody ears ; ' but in Scotlayid^ i. 409). Meanwhile Moray had 
reality their interference was of a totally gone to the English court to lay his case 
dillerent kind, and for resisting the attempt of before P]lizabeth, and had been ignominiously 
the mob to stop the service they were warmly dismissed from her presence as an ' unworthy 
denounced by Knox, who, on account of their traitor' to his sovereign. On learning the 
tolerant attitude towards catholic practices, nature of his reception, Argyll bade Ran- 
was estranged from them for some years, dolph inform his mistress that if she would 
Mary's power of fascination had had its effect reconsider herself he would stick to the Eng- 
in modify ing the reforming zeal of Argyll, and lish cause and fight for it with lands and 
to it must be partly attributed the incon- life ; but he demanded an answer within 
sistencies of his subsequent course of action, ten days; if she persisted he would make 
Possibly it was chiefly with the view of ce- terms with his own sovereign (^Bandolph tc 
menting this influence that in May 1563 Mary Cecil, 19 Nov. 1565 ; Cal. State Papers, For. 
sought the good offices of Knox in bringing Ser., 1564-5, p. 522). This was the tuming- 
about a reconciliation between Argyll and his point in the career of Argyll, although there 
wife, her half-sister and her favourite at ten- is imquestionably exaggeration in the state- 
dant, natural daughter of James V, by Eliza- ment of Froude that ne who had been 'the 
beth, daughter of John, lord Carmichael. The ] central pillar of the Reformation ' from * that 



I d»y fof«-ftrd till Mary Stuart's lost hopes 
^%ere scultered at Lan^ide, ))n'nine tlie 
/ of all whicli till that Lour he h&d 
'. loved and foug-ht for' (FRnt'DB, JZm- 
/ E«alan4 (Lib. ed.), viii. 224). Uis 
otUtiona with EUzahetli Rtill cnntiniied, 
It it chiefly manifest in hid siibaeqiient 
Ksonduct is the absence of a settled and du- 
A termined purpose, indicating Chiit hi.' was 
■ifcwayed Jby different motives nt different 
Kiimes. Without the help of Elizabeth lie 
Lfttd no option but t« make terms with Marj, 
K^ad it so happened that after the miiriler of 
EBizxia MaiT was glad in hu rocoQciled both 
m\o him and Moray. That the murder had 
B^t^eir sanction there can be no doubt, but 
K<<t]iey were not present, when it was c-um- 
B'Snittl^, and Darnlej, who had denoiini^ed 
K'Horton. lluthven, and the other perpeiralors ' 
■ (f the dt'cd, made no allusion to l.beir con- | 
) with it. When it became known I 
it Damley was himself the principal con- 
[itriTor of the murder, the queen'* attitude 
ptpwards those who bod all along opposed 
) ranrrii^re must have been somewhat 
[utngt>d, uij<l, at least as regards Argyll, 
e gave strong proof of his restoration to 
confidence when, on going to Edinburgh 
le confined of a child, she ordered lodg- 
1 to be provided for him next her own. 
.rtly after this ArwU wos caught in the ' 
!s which virtually bound him in honour 
fe dishoRour to the cause of Mary, so long 
■ there was a party to fight for her in Scnt- 
Jud. His course of action was determined 
^ther by ciccumstances than by bis own 
choice. Possibly he bec-ame at first 
e tool of the queen and Bothwell in order 
tiTcvenge himself on Damley for his trea- 
*" ytowardsMorlonand the other banished 
this lime he was negotiating 
with Elizabeth to interfere on their behalf, 
on the promise that he would with his high- 
landers hold Shan 0"Xeil in checlc in Ire- 
land, and would do what, he could to binder 
^' » ' practice between the queen and (be 
^Ma of England.' That Argyll signed the 
rod al OraigmiUar for the murder of Dnrnley 
ere can be no doubt ; and it was in tlia 
npany of him and his countess that the 
««n spent the evening offer she had left. 
r Iinsoand to his fete. Thus irrevocably 
ind by bis share in the murder to the for~ 
A of Mary and Bothwell, the part which 
. jyll had now lo act was painful and bu- 
UfiJitiDe Xo the last degree. Along with 
'Whwell bongned the proclamation offering 
"TO/, for the discovery of ihe murderer, 
: as hereditBiy lord justice be presided at 
lA trial, by a packed jury, of Ikithwoll, bis 
pirator. Along with other lords he 



after they were all eiciled by wine, Bothweil 
induced them to sign a bond in favour of his 
marrioEe with the queen. After the marriage 
took place Argyll manifested a temporary 
gleam of repentance by siting the bond fo'r 
thedefenceof the yoimg prince, and, not with- 
'anding the boast of the queen, 'for Argyll I 



of BothweU that he joined the narty of not 
who on 129 June met at Dumbarton to plan 
measures for her deliverance. On 20 July fol- 
lowing be was summoned to attend a meeting 
of the general assembly of the kirk, hut ex- 
cueed himself on the plea that the brethren 
assembled in Edinburgh were in arms, and 
tliot he had not yet joined himself to them, 
hut promised meantime to continue in the 
maintenance of the true religion (CAUiKa- 
WOOD, Hittury, ii. 878). He was nominated 
on« of the council of regency who, when Ihe 
queen, on the suggestion of the asKmbly, 
consented to demit the government in fevour 
of her son, were charged to carry it on till 
the arrival of Moray from France ; but this 
did not reconcile bim to the arrangement, 
and although Moray on his arrival, being ' in 
respect of old frien^hip loath lo offend him,' 
sent liim an invitation to meet him for con- 
Hultstion on public affairs, he declined to 



time vain. Possibly the inlluence of Moray 
might have been eflectual in restraining bim 
fi\>m taking further measures in behalf of 
the queen, had it not been for their quarrel 
on accoimtoftbe attempt of Argyll todivoreo 
his wife, to which Moray, who was ber half- 
hrotber, would not consent. Argyll v 



ther exasperated by the notion of the general 
assamblyin r^ru to Ihe di 



ivorce,ri>r tbeas- 
with the view of punishing 
him for his political conduct, compelled him 
for separation from his wife and ' olber scanda- 
lous offences ' to submit lo public discipline 
(ifi. ii. 3B7). Nor could be have appreciated 
the impartiality which meted out similar 
justice to his countess, who, having ec- 
knowledged 'that she had offended God and 
slmindered the kirk, by assisting the baptisme 
of the king in Papisticall maner with herpre- 
' ' ordeoned to mak her publict re- 



n the 



ChappeU Itoyall of Stirline, 

loun {ib.) Ilut while these 

estrang- 



have had their effect 

in^ him from the regent and from thi 
protestant party as represented by Knox, the 
main influence that bound bim to lb 
of the queen and made him persei 
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conspiring for her rescue from Loclileven, was 
dread of tne revelations made on the scaffold 
by the subordinate agents in the murder of 
Darnley. Something must moreover be at- 
tributed to the influence of his relations the 
Hamiltons, who knew how to work both on 
his hopes and fears. Subsequently he also 
asserted that in his efforts in behalf of Mary 
he had been secretly encouraged by Eliza- 
beth (^Randolph to Cecily 21 Feb. 1673), and 
his appeals to her to support the cause of 
Mary after her escape would seem to favour 
the supposition. He signed the bond, 8 May 
1668, to effect the queen's deliverance from 
LochJeven, and on her escape joined her at 
Hamilton, and was appointed lieutenant of 
the forces who mustered to her support. To 
his incapacity, owing to irresolution or his 
disablement by a fainting fit, is generally 
attributed the fatal hesitancy at the crisis of 
the battle of Langside on 13 May, which re- 
sulted in the rout of the queen's forces and 
the ruin of her cause. After the flight of 
the queen to England, Argyll retired to 
Dunoon, and, refusing to submit to the re- 
gent, appeared twice in Glasgow to concert 
measures with the Hamiltons for her resto- 
ration ; but, as Elizabeth only supported the 
movement by promises never put in execu- 
tion, he at last made an amicable arrange- 
ment with the opposite party, and gave in 
his submission to Moray at St. Andrews on 
14 April 1569. Aft«r the murder of the 
regent, Argyll and Boyd sent a letter to 
Morton on 17 Feb. 1570 avowing ignorance 
of the perpetrators of the deed. It is per- 
haps only charitable to suppose that Argyll 
was not aware of the conspiracy against the 
life of one who so long had been his most 
confidential friend, and afterwards had dealt 
with him so leniently, but he continued for 
a time to act as formerly with the Hamiltons. 
Subsequently, finding the cause of Mary 
hopeless, he made terms with the faction of 
the king, and, after the death of Lennox on 
4 Sept. 1571, was a candidate, with the Earl 
of Mar, for the regency. The choice fell on 
Mar, but Argyll was chosen a privy council- 
lor. On Morton obtaining the regency in 
November 1572, Argvll was made lord high 
chancellor, and on 1^ Jan. 1573 obtained a 
charter for that office for life. Cliiefly through 
his agency a reconciliation was brought about 
between tlie two rival parties, on the secret 
understanding — of considerable importance 
to himself — that no further inquiry should 
be made into the murder of the late king. 
He died of stone on 12 Sept. 1573 (not 1675 
as sometimes stated), a^ea about 43. After 
the death of his first wife, the half-sister of 
Mary, queen of Scotland, he married Johan- 



neta Cunningham, second dau^^hter of Alex- 
ander, fifth earl of Glencaim, but by neither 
marriage had he any issue, and the estates 
and title passed to his brother, Colin Camp- 
bell of Boquhan, sixth earl [q. v.] 

[Rogister of the Privy Counoil of Scotland, 
vols. i. and ii. ; Calendar of State Papers (Scot- 
tish Series), vol. i. ; ib. (Irish Series) for 1509- 
1573; ib. (Foreign Series) from 1559 to 1573; 
Knox*8 Works (Bannatyne Club), vols. i. ii. iii. 
and vi. ; Calderwood*s History of the Kirk of 
Scotland (Wodrow Society), vols. i. ii. and 
iii. ; Bishop Keith's History of the AfBurs of 
Church and State in Scotland (1835), vols. i. ii. 
and iii. ; Donald Gregory's History of the Western 
Highlands ; Letters to the AiotU Family from 
various Sovereigns (Maitland Club); Histoiieof 
King James the Sext (Bannatyne Club) ; Craw- 
ford s Officers of State, i. 116-32; Don^*a 
Scotch Peerage, i. 91-3; the Histories of Tytler, 
Burton, and Fronde.] T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, seventh 
Earl of Argyll (1676P-1638), eldest son of 
Colin, sixth earl of Argyll [q. v.], by his se- 
cond wife, Agnes, eldest daughter of William, 
fourth earl Marischal, widow of the regent 
Moray, was bom about 1576. Being only eight 
years of age on the death of his father, he was 
commended by his will to the protection of the 
king, and placed under the care of his mother, 
with the advice and assistance of six persons 
of the clan Campbell. Quarrels arose between 
his guardians, and Archibald Campbell of 
Lochnell, the nearest heir to the earldom, 
entered into a conspiracy with the Earl of 
Iluntly to effect the murder of Campbell of 
Calder, of the Earl of Moray, and also of the 
young Earl of Argyll. Moray was murdered 
in February 1592 by a party of Gordons, 
under the command of the Earl of Huntly; 
Calder was shot by a hackbut ; and Argyll, 
soon after his marriage, in 1 592, to Lady Anne 
Douglas, fifth daughter of William, first earl 
of Morton, of the house of Lochleven, was at- 
tacked at Stirling by a serious illness, there- 
suit, it was supposed, of attempt-s to poison 
him by some of his household, bribed by Camp- 
bell of Lochnell. On 22 June 1594 Campbell 
of Ardkinglass, one of the conspirators, signed 
a document, in which he made a full confession 
of all that he knew of the plots against Calder 
and the Earls of Moray and Argyll. For some 
reason or ot her the confession was not imme- 
diately revealed to Argyll, and when, in the 
autumn of the same year, he was appointed 
king's lieutenant against the Earls of Huntly 
and Erroll, Campbell of Lochnell had com- 
mand of one of the divisions of the army. With 
an army of six thousand men Argyll marched 
towards Strathbogie, and at Glenliyat fell in 
with Huntly and ErroU, in command of fif- 
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tMiD himilred moii, mostly traiued soldiers. 
Thmighndrisedln wait fort lie reiiii'f>rcement8 
whicli were approacUin); to bis BssisUnce, 
under Lord Forbes, Argyll, relyinp on liis su- 
poriority in numbers, resolved to risks battle, ! 
toHnf^, liuwever, tbe precaution of encamping I 
on & etroi^t position. Campbell of Loclinell 
trMcberouslymade known t-oHuntlythedis- , 
I pMition of Argyll's forces, and promised to 
[ oeeerttoliimdiiringtheengaEement. Athis 
L RDggeAioii an nl.tiu^k was suddenly made on 
■' e mormnfT of 3 Oct., wlien the troops of 
were at prayecB, by a discbarge of ar- 
It ArgA-ll 8 banner. Lochnell met with 
e fat* which be had hoped might have be- 
'CUIen Ar^ll, and was struck down dead by 
a stray missile, but his followers seem to bave 
bithfully carried out bis instructions. A 
large number of the hi^hlanders took to Jn- 
eUnt flight. Argyll, with only twenty men 
left around him, scorned to^vu up the conflict , 
uid was forcibly led off the field by Murray of 
Tullibardine, shedding tearsof grief and rage 
»t the disgraceful cowardice of his followers. 
~^B his captured baggage several letters were 
~ inddiesuadiDghimfWimthefight. Shortli^ 
—wnrda Arpyll was informed of the conspi- 
'gainst his life, and also of the treachery 
^nell. Hurrying to the north he pro- 
laimed a war of extermination against Huntly 
md those who had deserted him at Olenlivat. 
b put an end to the conSict the king inters 
"feed, and in January following imprisoned 
Argyll in the castle of Edinburgh for oppres- 
sion, said to have been committed by hie fol- 
lowers (Calmrwood, History, v. 361). On 
finding caution lu> was shortly afterwords Ube- 
Tated, and on 13 Feb. 1003 the king, before 
leaving for England, succeeded in reconciling 
him with Hunlly. In 1608 he and Huntly 
combined against the Macgregors, and almost 
extirpated the clan. He was also completely 
■ucceasfljl in suppressing the lawless Clando- 
nAlds, after whicti, in 1017, he received from 
the king a grant of their country, which in- 
■eluded the whole of Kintyre, and the grant 
^■ras ral.ifi«d by a special act of parliament. 
jBut although euccessful in winiung for his 
^loily «n unexampled influence in the west 
f Bcotland, be found himself impoverished 
lather than enriched by bis conquests. ' So 
reat,* savs Sir John Scot in his ' Staggering 
t«t« of Scottish Stttteamen,' ' was the bur- 
n of debt on the bouse of ArgvU, that he 
d to leave the country, not being able to 
S MtisfactioD to hie creditors.' On the 



n from the king to leave the coun- 
t, but inatead he went over to West ¥\a,n- 
« lu stwt^ the King of Spain. In going 




abroad be was actuated by anol 
Iwisides the desire to escape the importuaity 
of bia creditors. For his second wife be had 
nsArried, 30 N'oT. 1010, Anne, daughter of Siir 
William Comwallis of Brome, and by Iter in- 
fluence had become n convert to the catholic 
faith. For leaving his country to fight in 
support of a catboUc king he was on 18 Feb, 
1619 denounced as a traitor and rebel at the 
market-cross of Edinburgh (lA. vii. 357), but 
on 22 Nov. 1621 he was again declared the 
king's free liege (ib. 515). On the departure 
of Argyll, Alex.. Craig, author of ' Poeticall 
Essayea,' wrote the following vi-rsw, mt- 
served by Scot in his 'Staw[ering State,' but 
not to be found in any of Craig's collections 
of poems ; 
Now Earl of Guile am! Lord Forlorn 1 hon goes, 
Qniii ing thy Prince to serva his foroiBu foes. 
No failh in plaids, notmsl in highland trews, 
Cain»1eua'like they change so muny buss. 
lie afterwards returned to England, and died 
in London in 1038. His later years were 
spent in retirement. From the lime that be 
left Scotland in 1019 his estates were held hr 
his son Archibald (1598-1661), ofterwar^fa 
Marquis of Argyll [q. v.] By his first wife 
he had one son and four daughters, and by 
bis second one son and one daughter. To his 
first wife William Alexander, earl of Stilling, 
tnscribed Iiis 'Aurora,' in 1604. There is a 
portrait of her in Walpole's ' Royal and Noble 
Authors' (ed. Park, v. 64); but it was the sfr- 
cand countess, not the first, as Walpole states, 
who collected and published in Spanish a set 
of sentences from the works of Augustine. 

[RegiHler of the Priry Council of Scotland, 
vols. iv. T. and vi. ; State Papers, Scottish Beries. 
vol. iv.; Calderwood'a History of thu Kirk of 
Scotland (Wodrow Social^), volt v. vi. and vii.; 
Sir John Scot's .''tjiggeniig State of i^cotrish 
SUteamen (ed. 1872). pp. 10-1 ; Acts of the Pat^ 
liB,meDt of Scotlund, paBsiro ; Sanold Gregory's 
History of the Western Highlands; A Falthfnl 
Narrative of the (Imat and M»rvelliins Victory 
obtained by Qearg;e Gordon, Earl of Uuntl?, and 
Francis Uay, Earl of Erroll. Cntliolle noblemen, 
over Archibald Campbell. Earl of Argyll, lieu- 
tenant, at Strathaven. 3 Oct. 1094, in Scottish 
Poem-1 of the Siileenth Century, edited by Dal- 
;«ll, E<ltnburgh, ISOl.i. 136; Oougks's Scottish 
Prarago. i. 93-4 ; The Histories of Tytler and 
Hill Burton.] T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, MAMifiB ] 

OP ARSVLLand eighth Ea.rl{1598-I061),wm , 
eldest son of Archibald, seventh earl ofArgyll 
fq. v.i, by his first wife, Ludy Anne Douglas, J 
djuigbter of the first Earl of Morton, and | 
was bom in ISflS. During the last desperate 
struggle of the Clandonalds, in 1616, he was 
I present with bis father at the conflicts which 
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resulted in their subjugation. His father, 
before openly adopting the catholic religion 
and entering the service of Philip of Spain, 
had taken t lie precaution to convey to him 
the fee of his estates (letter of council to the 
king, 2 Feb. 1619 : manuscript in AdvocatW 
Library, Edinburgh, quoted in Gregory's 
Western Hif/hlands, ed. 1 881 , p. 401 ), and from 
this time he continued, while only lord of 
I^me, to wield the vast territorial influence of 
the family. Clarendon affirms that the old 
earl afterwards, provoked by his son's disobedi- 
ence and insolence, resolved to bequeath liis 
estates away from him, but was comjielled by 
the king * to make over all his estates to his 
son ' (Ilifttort/f ii. 58), and partial confirma- 
tion of the statement is to be found in the 
*Acts of the Scottish Parliament,' v. 80 
(1633), which contain a ratification to him 
of a charter to his father in life-rent and 
himself in fee of the earldom of Argyll, and 
of a renunciation to him by his father of his 
life-rent. In an act of 1660 (Acts of the Scot- 
tish Parliament f vii. 340) it is also asserted 
that after he obtained the life-rent he * put 
his father to intolerable straits,' which gives a 
colour of credibility to the further statement 
of Clarendon that the old earl prophesied the 
king would live to repent having bestowed 
favours on him, for he was * a man of craft, 
subtilty, and falsehood, and can love no man' 
( History, ii. 58). But while undoubtedly the 
father and son were tlius not on the best of 
terms with each other, it is not so certain that 
tlie whole blame of tliis rested witli tlie son. 
In common with the children of the earl's 
first wife, Lome had been educated in the 
protestant religion, for it was not the son, as 
lb. K. Gardiner states, but the father who 
* threw off'his religion, 'and the religious feuds 
between tht> two families were so insuperable 
a barrier to confidence and trust as to render 
strict precautions on the part of Lome abso- 
lutely necessary. The possessions of the Ar- 
gylls had under the old earl been greatly 
extended by the suppression of the Clangre- 
gors, Clandonalds, and other outlawed races, 
and when Lome entered on the life-rent of 
his father's estates he * was by far the most 
powerful subject in the kingdom' (Baillie, 
Letters and Jovrnah, i. 145). In a procla- 
mation issued in 1639 in the king's name to 
free those who held their lands in certain 
tenures, to hold the same immediately of the 
king under easier condit ions, it was estimated 
that the Earl of Argyll, by virtue of those 
tenures, held command of twentv thousand 
men {Cat. State Paj^ers, Bom,, 1630, p. 5). 
"NVithin his own territory he was, by virtue 
of his special office of justiciary, a potentate 
exercising almost royal power, and if dreaded 



rather than loved by many who had been 
compelled to bear the name of the clan, he 
exercised over them a more thorough disci- 
pline and had welded their riyal interests 
into more complete unity than prevailed 
elsewhere in the highlands. 

In the great Scottish ecclesiastical dispute 
with the sovereign, which had reached a cri- 
sis in 1638, the side which Lome should take 
was thus a matter of prime importance to 
both parties. He had not as yet committed 
himself to the covenanting party. For many 
years he had basked in the smiles of ro^al 
favour. On the occasion of the king^s visit 
to Scotland in 1633 for coronation he was 
confirmed in his office of justiciary and the 
possession of the life-rent of the estates of 
his father. In 1634 he was chosen an extra- 
ordinary lord of session. From the time that 
in 1626 he was chosen a privy councillor he 
had acted, until 1637, with great caution in 
regard to ecclesiastical matters. The first 
indication of his decided opposition to epi- 
scopacy was when. in the latter year he haa a 
dispute with the Bishop of Gkilloway regard- 
ing the imprisonment of a tutor of Viscount 
Kenmure, who on the occasion of the commu- 
nion being dispensed to the people kneeling 
had * cryit out saying it wes plane idolatrie ' 
(Spalding, Memorials of the Trubles, i. 78). 
Lome offered the bishop 500 merks of fine 
to free him, expecting that the offer would 
itself sufficiently heal the bishop's wounded 
am^ur propre. A\Tien the bishop took the 
money * without ceremony,* Lome was deeply 
offended, and at a private meeting which he 
convened he and other influential noblemen 
began * to regrait their dangerous estait with 
the pryd and avarice of the prelatis, seiking 
to overmle the haill kingdome ' (ib. i. 79). 
After the renewal of the covenant in 163S, 
in opposition to the attempt of the king to 
introduce the Book of Common Prayer and 
other ^ innovations,' Lome, along with Tra- 
(juair and Roxburgh, was summoned to Lon- 
don to advise the king, Lome being * sent for 
by a privy missive, not by a letter to the 
council as the other two ' (Baillie, Letters, 
i. 69). Indeed, the main purpose of the king 
was to secure the support of Lome to his 
schemes, and well might Baillie write, * We 
tremble forLome that the king either persuade 
him to go his way or find him errands at court 
for a long time.' Coura^ of the highest kind 
was required to enable him to conduct himself 
with credit, and he displayed a straightfor- 
ward honesty and resolution at least as re- 
markable as his wariness. He was, Baillie 
mentions, * very plain with the king,' and, 
having been brought into controversy with 
Laud, * did publicly avow his contempt of his 
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'3). (.'luvndon slates that the 
I, tben in I^iuilaii, iidvieed the king to 

SrisDiKT ut CDurt, but he was 
epnn, arriving flt Edinburgh 
The unlytnotive Jwllie could dis- 
' ' maki^ llint man ' to side with the 
ters ' ill that nocessiiry time, 
.e hftzanl of hia hood,' wna 'tlie eqiiily 
- iiue,' Rnd HO fur as this implies thiii 
u incapable of acting from memhead- 
g inipiil»e, no abjection can be token to 
_ Lh yet the king had not come to an open 
B irreconcilable broach with Lome when he 
' I, but hi.' gave a aecret commissP 
sEarlof Antrim, the patron of the oi 
id Clandoualds, to ioviide Argyllshire ( 
n occouut. Lorne at on 
d wlicini he luul to thank for it, as 
m his letter to Strafford of 35 July 
TOKD, Lettert, ii. 187). To a. hint of 
tnord's that ' it behovwi pereons of your 
lordship's hliiod and abilities actively and 
avowedly to sprvo the crown,' he replies in a 
second letter, 9 Oft, conlnining much skilful 
parrying and dexterous home-thrusts, but 
winding up with the confident expectation 
'of. Gild willing, a Ciir and linppv conclusion 
very phnrtly'd'A. ii.SM). Possibly the only 
result of the iusinuatioiis and liinta of Straf- 
ford was to inereuse Lnriiu'a distrust of the 
policy of thf kiuft, and the death of the old 
Earl of Argyll, which hnppeiied shortly before 
the met'ting of tlio assembly of the kirk at 
QUsgow in NoTember, left him greater free- 
dom of action. But though he attended the 
assembly lie seemed morudcsiroua to discover 
what its temper really was than to influence 
ita opinion one way or another. So far from 
being the sour bigot he is sometimes repre- 
•cnt«d,Argj'll,a«he states in 'Instructions to 
A Son,' had no prefrreiice for preebyterianism 
BM extempore pmyers over episcopacy and 
Iptee books, ■■xcept that the former was 
Hwt the great bulk of his countrymen had 
^^ted. B» saw thui tlic policy of the king 
ma doing violence to the deepest convictions 
of the nation, and that the only chance of pre- 
venting a catastrophe was to' present a firm 
faint of resistance to hia unreasonable de- 
mands. When advice and soft words proved 
of no avail in alti-ring the bent of the king's 
purpose, he resolved to stiike his sUwilh the 
COVenanterB, Ar^ll was the only member of 
tha prit-y council who did not retm; with the 
Haniuis of Hamilton when the assembly 
disaolvcd from sitting any lnn| '"' 

not a member of the asaembly 
'"Mt of the moderator, agreed to attend the 
'~ Muent meetings, at which episcopacy 
Uahed. and to ' bear witness to the 
SDHH of their pruccedings.' Un the 



Though 



arrival of the king's proclamation, declaring 
the procoduR of the assembly to be the act 
of trvitors, the covenanters placed their forces 
under Aleiander Leslie [q. v.] On 30 Feb, 
16S9 Argyll sent a letter to Iiaiid in defence 
of the Scots, containing a statement which 
rested the position they hod token up on 
unassailable constitutional principles (fiel- 
boume MSS., quoted in Oassikhk's But. of 
Bui/land, vili. 392). Meanwhile he took the 
precaution of raising a force of nine hundred 
men, a portion of whom he left in Kintyre to 
watch the Irish, another portion in Lome to 
hold the Claudonalds in check, while with 
the remainder he passed over into AmuD, 
whereheseized the ca«tle of Brodick, belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Hamilton. On learn- 
ing that the king ha<l decided on an invasion 
of Scotland, Argyll sent him a letter, ■ which' 
Ilossin^ham, writing under date 16 April, 
says ' his majesty does tear all to pieces i.s 
resolving to have his head ' ( Cat. Slate Paper*, 
Dom. 1639, p. r>2). The mood of Charles, 
however, underwent a rapid alteration after 
his arrival at Berwick, where he found Iieslia 
encamped on Uunse Law barring his further 
progress with a supeiior force. As the Scots 
woold'notthink to treat' without At^ll, ho 
was sent for to conduct the negotiation. He 
had beenlyingwithaconsideraucarmyround 
Stirling, in the heart ofthecounlry, to be ready 
in cose of ' unexpected acddenta ' (Baillib, 
Lettert, i. Sll), and leaving the bulk of his 
followers there, he, in a few days, joined the 
main army and set up liis tent on the hill, 
where, according to Baillie, the highlanders 
who accompanied bim aroused the wonder of 
the English visiting the camp (id. i. 312). Tha 
pacification of Berwick, 18 June 1639, sub- 
stantially promised all that the covenantees 
asked, but Its terms were not sufficiently clear. 
The substantial fruits of the victory Argyll 
therefore resolved to gather as quickly as 
ible. Episcopacy having been abolished, 
.. .. AS necessarv that successors should be 
chosen for the bishops as lords of the articlea. 
Montrose [see Gratum, Jaues, first Mar- 
quis}, who here first indicated a divergence 
m opinion from Argyll, proposed that their 
plac« should be taken by fourteen laymen 
appointed by the king[ but Argyll was too 
istuto to let slip the magnificent chnncc of 
itriking a fatal blow at the irresuonsihie in- 
fluence of the king, and movea that each 
estate ihould in future choose its own lord 
of the articles, which was carried by a bare 
majority of one, the barons and but^e«ees be- 
ing thenceforth represented by sixteen votes, 
the nobility by eight, and the king by none. 
The change was momentous, for the result 
in tlie words of S. R,Gardincr(ifMt. qf 
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England^ ix. 54), to make the parliament and 
not the king * the central force in Scotland/ 
Meantime information had reached the 
English court of the draft of a letter written 
before the Berwick pacification by some of 
the Scottish leaders to Louis XIH, soliciting 
his interest in the affairs of the Scots (Letter 
in RusHWORTH, part ii. vol. ii. 1120). The 
letter does not appear to have been sent, but 
Charles made it a pretext for committing 
the Earl of Loudon to the Tower. He was 
soon afterwards liberated, but the incident 
was the occasion, if not the cause, of a re- 
newal of hostilities. When the king ordered 
the prorogation of parliament, in May 1640, 
Argyll moved that it be held without his 
sanction, and in order to take measures against 
the hostile preparations of the king, a com- 
mittee of estates was formed to which was 
entrusted the practical government of the 
kingdom. Of this committee Argyll was 
not a member, but he was ' major potestas,' 
and ' all knew that it was his influence that 
gave being, life, and motion to the new- 
modelled governors.* On 12 June a commis- 
sion of * fire and sword ' was issued by the 
committee of estates to Argyll against the 
Earl of AthoU and the Ogilvies, who had taken 
up arms in behalf of the king. With a force 
of four thousand men he swept over the dis- 
tricts of Badenoch, Atholl, and Mar, according 
to the hostile chroniclers stripping the fields 
of the sheep and cattle. At the Fords of Lyon 
he found Atholl posted with a strong force, 
and, it is said, on promise of a safe return, 
inveigled him to an interview, when, failing 
in an attempt to win him over, he sent him 
a prisoner to Edinburgh, where, after making 
his submission, he was liberated. Argyll 
then descended into Angus, attacking the 
Ogilvies and burning their house to the 
ground. The incidents of its destruction, as 
recorded in the ballad * The Bonnie Hoose 
o' Airlie,' must not be accepted as literally 
true, for Lady Ogilvie did not treat the sum- 
mons of Argyll with scorn, but had left the 
house for some time before its destruction, 
and the actual execution of the act was en- 
trusted by Argyll to a subordinate, Dugald 
Campbell of Inverawe, whom he enjomed 
only to fire it if the operation of destroying 
it was * langsome,* adding, with characteristic 
caution, * You need not let know that you 
have directions from me to fire it ' (Letter 
quoted in full in Notes and Queries, third 
series, vi. 383, from original in possession of 
the correspondent). The cruelties exercised 
by Argyll during the raid formed one of the 
charges in the indictment on which he was 
executed, but do not appear to have been for 
those times exceptionally severe. 



Learning that Charles was again raisinfr 
an army against them, the Scots, under Leslie, 
in August of this year passed into England 
in strong array ' to present their grievances 
to the king's majesty,' and takinff possession 
of Newcastle remained quartered in Norths 
umberland and Durham till negotiations 
were entered into with the kin^ at Kipcm on 
1 Oct. Montrose had accompanied the army, 
but already ominous differences had arisen 
between Imn and ArgrlL He had stron^y 
opposed the motion 01 Argyll for holding a 
parliament in opposition to the king ; he nad 
already entered into correspondence with 
Charles on his own account, and before cross- 
ing the Tweed he and other noblemen signed, 
in August, at Cumbernauld, a bond ' against 
the particular and indirect practicking of the 
few ' (see copy in Bailli£*s Letters and 
Journals, iL 468, and Napier's Memorials of 
Montrose, i. 254). Shortly afterwards the 
bond was discovered by Ar^ll, but it was 
deemed sufficient to bum it by order of the 
committee of estates. The clemency only 
irritated more acutely Montrose's jealousy of 
Argyll, and drove nim to more desperate 
courses. The predominant influence wielded 
by Argyll over the committee of estates 
Montrose interpreted into an assumption of 
dictatorship over the kingdom, which for the 
time being it undoubtedly was ; and infor- 
mation he had received from various enemies 
of Argyll corroborated his own conviction 
that a plan was in preparation for the formal 
recognition of the dictatorship and the de- 
position of the king. He thereupon commu- 
nicated what he had learned to Charles, who 
agreed to pay a visit to Scotland in the sum- 
mer, when Montrose, according to arrange- 
ment, would in his place in parliament 
accuse Argvll before the king of meditating 
treason agamst the throne. Montrose was, 
however, ill fitted to manage a matter re- 
quiring such exceptional caution. Already 
he had bruited his charges against Argyll 
throughout the country, and Argyll called 
him to answer for his speeches. Montrose, 
acknowledging at once his responsibility for 
the charges, named his authorities, but his 
principal witness, Stewart of Ladywell, wrote 
a letter to Argyll admitting that he had, 
* through prejudicate of his lordship/ wrested 
words which he had heard him speak at the 
Fords of Lyon from their proper meaning. 
The correspondence of Montrose with the 
king and the secret purpose of his majest^s 
visit were revealed in tne course of tie in- 
quiry. While by his confession Stewart did 
not save his life, Montrose and other noble- 
men were on 11 June committed to the 
castle of Edinburgh on a charge of plotting. 



I. and Argyll pro- 
of the whole conspiracy, 
lee found the outlook to Scotland com- 
plete]}' &lt«Ted. On receipt of the news that 
the scheme had miacarried, he wrote on 
12 June B letter to Ai^U repudiatinc the 
'mnour that his journey to bcotlanu was I 
OTly desired and procured hy Montrose and 

ir,' nod assertingthat, bo far from in- 

f division, hia aim was ' to efttablisU 
1 slate and religion in the church' 
"^Letter in Letten to the Argyll Family, 
p. 36, and in MemoriaU of M(mtrote,\. 282). 
Ai^ll grasped the situation at on» u re- 
ganu both Scotland and England, and re- 
MDlved to make the moet of a golden oppor- 
■Bnltj. As the king, before setting out for 
^Bootknd, had on 12 Aug. give^ his eanction 
Bfc an act confirming the treaty with the 
^%cote, he was received on his arrival with 
the WBrmestmanifestations of good-will. On 
30 Aug., when Xm was entertained at a 
banquet in the parliament houae, the rejoic- 
ings in Edinburgh reaembled, it is said, the 
cdebration of a jubilee. The king yielded, 



It without a murmur, to the demands of 
Argyll that no political or judicial office 
should be filled up without the approTBl of 
parliament, and during six week»'diecus.'>ioa 
of queations bristling with controversial dilfi- 
CvdtiM the prevailing harmony between him 
snd the estates was scarcely broken, when 
suddenly on 13 Oct. the city was roused to 
feverish excitement by the news that Hamil- 
ton, Lanark, and Argyll hod on the previous 
night left the city and fled to KenDeil House. 
Oradually the rumour spread that a plot had 
been formed to arrest them by armed men 
under the Earl of Crawford in the king's bed- 
chamber. Of the existence of a plot of some 
kind the depositions of the witnesses leave 
noroomfordoubt (see copiesof depositions re- 
IntioK to Ilie ' Incident ' in Hitt. SfSS. Conmt. 
■4th Kep. 163-70), but probably Aj^H's 
^-'■' —18 chiefly a subtle stroke of policy to 
' ' nies. In any case the ' In- 

wards came to be called, had 



k institute a prosecution against the authors 
■ the plot, Afler a private examination of 
Itnesses the result oftbe inquiry was stated 
vapie terms to be that Crawford had been 
nlotting something defiperate, and that ' no- 
thing was found that touched the king.' 
Shortly afterwards Montrose and other ' in- 
cendiaries ' were liberated, all outstanding 
difficulties were arranged, and the king, in 
token of his complete reconciliation with the 
covenanters, made B liberal distribution of 
hoDOure among their leaderS) the greatest 



being reserved for Argyll, who on 15 Nov. 
wfts raised to the dignity of marquis. 

The result of the Idng'a ioumey to Scot- 
land bod been, in the words of Clarendon, 
■only to make a perfect deed of pft of that 
kinsdom' to the corenantina-pnrty. Argyll 
had been able by subtle and dexterous ma- 
noeuvring to transfer the whole adminis- 
trotive power in Scotland from the king to 
the parliament. The king had been com- 
pletely outwitted. To obtain the aid of the 
Scots aninst the English parliament, he had 
grsnted to tbe Scottish parliament conces- 
sions with which the English parliament 
would have been perfect Iv sat islied. They 
were thus encouraged to be only tlie more 
importunate in their demands, while Argyll 
saw clearly that to pay Charles the price ho 
desiied for hia concessions would be suicidal, 
and that the fruits of the great constitutional 
victoty won in Scotland could only be se- 
cured bv a similar victory of the parliament 
in England. In order to smootti the way 
towards a peaceful arrangement of the dia- 

fute, the Scottish privy council in January 
S41-3 offered themselves as mediators, but 
their offers were rejected by Charles. Find- 
ing that his policy of concession had been a 
total failure, Charles endeavoured to win the 
support of the Scots against the English parlia- 
ment by Stratagem and force. On 35 May 
a special meeting of the privy council was 
fixed to be held, at which an effort was to 
be mode to overawe a decision ftir the king. 
Kinnoul, Roiburghe, and other noblemen 
broughtwiththemto Edinburgh a large body 
of armed retainers, but the rumour having 
spread that the life or liberty of Ai^U 
"'" ^ r, large crowds Hocked * " 



Edin- 

Fife and the Lothions, and thus 

of violence were necessarily 



biirgh fi 

abandoned. 

For some time after the outbreak of the 
ciTil war in England tbe Scots remained in- 
active, andit wnsonlyaft«rtheeub9cription 
bv the English bouses of parliament and the 
Westminster Assembly of the solemn league 
and covenant that in January 1643-1 a 
Scotch aimy, under the Earl of Leven, en 
tered England by Berwick, Argyll accom' 
panying it as representative of the commit 
tee of estates. This procedure roused int( 
activity the ultra-royalisla in Scotland, and 
aeemed to give to Montrose the opportunity 
for which he had been waiting. Hostilities 
were begun in the north by toe Marquis 
Iliuitly, who, after makina prisoner the p. „ 
vost and magistrates of Aberdeen and nlim- 
deringthe town of its arms andammunitinn, 
began his march southward. Argyll, whohad 
lately returned from England, was in April 
y2 
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despatchecl against him, and coming up with 
Iiim near Montrose, which he had plundered 
and burned, compelled him to retreat to 
Alxirdeenshire. On 12 July news reached 
the Scottish parliament of the landing at 
Ardnamurchan, in the north of Argyllshire, 
of two thoiwand Irish and Scoto-Irish, and 
on the 16th Arg^-ll received a commission to 
advance against the invaders. It was the ter- 
ritory of Arg\'ll alone which was threatened, 
and no doubt was entertained that he would 
easily cope with the danjfer; but it suddenly be- 
came apparent that the incursion only formed 
part of a much more comprehensive scheme. 
According to Clarendon, Argyll was the 
person whom Montrose * most hated and con- 
temned.' It was on Montrost^'s recommenda- 
tion that the expedition from Ireland had 
been undertaken, and to act in concert with 
it he, on 1 Feb. 1043— t, received a commis- 
sion appointing him lieutenant-general of all 
his majesty's forces in Scotland. While the 
question at issue b«.*tween Argj'll and Mont- 
rose was less that of king and covenant than 
personal rivalry', the higlilanders who flocked 
to Montrose's banner were actuated more by 
hatred of Aj-gyll than by loyal or religious 
motives ; in the words of Macaulay, * a power- 
ful coalition of clans waged war nominally for 
King Charles, but really against MacCallum 
More.' To avoid Argyll, who was approach- 
ing from the west, Montrose, with a force 
of 2,500 Irishmen and highlnndors, marched 
southwards across the Tay, and, after defeat- 
ing a covenanting force of six thoiLsand men 
under Elcho at Tip])ermuir on 1 St;pt. 1644, ! 
entered PiTth. Argyll hung on his skirts ns ; 
he retreated nortliwards by Dundee and Aber- 
deen, but never could come within striking 
distance, and as Arg^y^ll approach(»d Aberdeen 
he withdniw westwards towards the Spey, 
and descending through the wilds of Bade- 
noch again entered Atlioll. Disconcert^'d by 
tlie rapidity of his movements, Argyll in- 
duced the estates to proclaim him a traitor, 
and offered a Howard of 20,000/. for his head. ! 
Only once, while at Fyvie Castle, wliich he 
had taken on 14 Oct., was Montrose almost ' 
caught in a trap ; but making a feint of 
ostentatious preparation for a despt^rate re- ; 
sistance, he dnjw off his forces while Argyll 
was making his depositions. Passing north- 
wards he went to Strathbogie with the hope 
of rousing the Gordons, but being unable to 
win them over he retired again into th(} wilds 
of Badenoch. II(»re he learned that Argjil, 
havingsent hishorse into winter quarters, was 
at Dunkeld with a number of his followers, I 
tampering with the Atholl men. By a night 
march over the mountainous region that lay 
between him and Atholl, he endeavoured to 



pounce on Argyll unawareSy but the latter, 
learning his approach while he was yet six- 
teen miles on, broke up his camp and re- 
treated to Perth, where there was a strong 
garrison (Rush wobth, Hutorical Calleetunu, 
ed. 1692, pt. iii. voL iL 985). On his return 
to Edinburgh, Argyll, giving as his reason 
that he had been insufficiently supported 
with money and troops, resijzned his commis- 
sion, which was g^ven to BaUlie [see Baillie, 
William, /?. 1648]. Argyll then proceeded 
to his castle at Inverary, securely relying on 
the almost inaccessible mountain passes^^en 
suddenly one morning in the nuddle of De- 
cember ' the trembling cowherds came down 
from the hills and told him that'the enemy was 
within two miles of him' {ib.) Barely maldng 
his escape in a fishing boat, he fled to his castle 
at Roseneath, on the Clyde, and from 13 Dec. 
to the end of January Slontrose burned and 
devastated Argyll and Lorn at his pleasure. 
Towards the end of January news reached 
the committee of estates, in consultation with 
Argyll at Roseneath, that Montrose was 
marching northwards by Lochaber, as if to 
challenge the covenanters in the north under 
Seaforth. It was therefore determined that 
while Baillieshouldhold the central districts 
round Perth, Argyll, with a thousand low- 
land infantry lent him by Baillie, and as 
many of his own broken followers as he could 
hurriedly muster, should follow on the track 
of Montrose and fall on him when engaged 
with Seaforth, or cut off his retreat if he 
were defeated. On news reaching Montrose 
that Argyll was thirty miles behind him at 
Inverlochy, Montrose resolved to attempt the 
extraordinary feat of leading his hard^ fol- 
lowers over the Lochaber mountains, so as 
to take the camp of Argyll on its flank and 
rear. On the evening of Saturday, 1 Feb., 
sounds were heard by the troops of Argyll 
as if a storm were gathering in the direction 
of Ben Nevis, and soon in the frosty moon- 
light the forces of Montrose were seen by the 
outposts descending from the skirts of the 
mountain. Having sent out skirmishers to 
feel the position of Argyll, Montrose delayed 
his attack till the morning, and Argyll took 
advantage of the respite to embark with other 
members of the committee of estates on board 
his galley in Loch Eil, the command of his 
troops being entrusted to an experienced 
officer, liis kinsman Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Auchinbreck. It was stated that Argyll had 
been compelled by his friends to embark, 
because owing to a fall from his horse some 
days previously he was 'disabled to use either 
sword or pistol.' On the morrow Argyll 
witnessed from his galley the greatest ms- 
aster that had ever befallen hishouseyfliteen 
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i nf the Crunpbella, iucluding theic 
ml five hundred duniwnssels bBing 
T massacred or driven into the kkc and 
Sailinj; down the lake, Ar^ll then 
to Ediubu^h, arrivingon l2Feb., 
■B Guthry, ' he went straight to the 
It, having hi« left arm in a sling as 
le had been at Donee-breaking.' The day 
B Montrose had been declared guilty 
jhtreason, but his victorious career was 
Hitinued until, by his gr«At triumph at Kil- 
II 15 Aug.. all Scotland waa for a time 
"Je, the nominal commander 
e covenanters, anorwards atGrmed the 
te of the disaster to have been the un- 
mtable interference of the committee of 
!S, the chiefmemberofwhich was Argyll. 
''« battle Argyll escaped on horseback 
osferry, where he got on board shiji 
id down the Firth to Newcastle. This 
D attributed lo panic, but may be 
id«atly accounted for bya desire to be in 
"MnicatioD with the Karl of Leven and 
ong force of covenanters in England, 
y ajt«rwards Aigyll was in Berwick- 
re endeavouring to counteract the negoiia- 
isof Montrose with the border lords. The 
toorious career of Montrose was terminated 



iupr 

BrelyfromlhecontestosMontrose. The 

>r of his don had been slain either in cold 

d during Montrose's terrible winter raid, 

L tho struggle at Inverlochy ; the gtena had 

n stripped of theircattle; the produce of 

fields nod been carried away or wasted 

, the Irish and highland marauders. Such 

iru the terrible destitution that prevailed, 

that a collection for the relief of tiie people 

of Argyll was ordered to be made through- 

_ out all the churches in Scotland ; and on 

L} Jan. 1646-7 the parliament ordained 

nO.OOO/. to be paid to the marquis for sub- 

■iiMcnce, and 50,000/. for the relief of the 

I t&ire (AeU of thr Pnrliamait ijf Scifiand, 

vi. part i. pp, 648. 675), Alter the flight of 

the King to the Scots army, Argyll was sent 

in Hay 164U to treat with him at Newcastle. 

He was, Charles wrote to the queen, 'very 

ivil and cunning' (C%iirf««/in 1646, Com- 

'--1 Society, p. 49). Writing on 10 June 

arte* saya : ' Argyll went yesterday to 

'on with great profession of doing me 

«tliere; his errand (as is pretended) 

i only to chaHt«n down and moderate I he 

unaads that ere coming to me from tbenee' 

i. 4"). The professions of -^gyll, ae in- 

rpreled bv Charles, were to a certain ei- 

nt carried out in his speech on 25 June in 

» Painted Chamber before the committee 

|f the lords and commons, in which he depre- 



euted ihe per^cutionof 'peaceable men who I 
cnnnot through scruple of conscience come 
up in dU things to the common rule,' but he 
was careful to add that the personal regard 
for the king In Scotland ' hath never made 
tbem forget that common rule, "Thi> aafety 
of the people is the supreme law" ' (_Tie | 
Lard MarqttNi of Argjflft Speech, London, 

t tinted for Laurence Chapman, 27 June 
046). Argyll did all that he thought could 
be done for the king with safety, and although 
admitting that the ultimatum was in certain 
respects too stringent, he impressed upon 
him the necessity of accepting it as in- 
evitable. .\ll along Ai^ll haa supported 
joint action on the part of the two patlia- 
ments as the only safe course both for the 
cftUHe of the king and the people. He was 
tliereforeentirelyopposedto the secret treaty 
concluded by the Scots, by which the king 
bound himself to confirm the covenant, on 
condition that an army was sent into England 
to. help in his restoration. Un news reaching 
Scotland that the Scotch army Bent into Eng- 
land under the Duke of Hamilton had been 
routed by Cromwell at Preston, the western 
covenanturgjto the number of seven thousand, 
gathered under Leslie, earl of Leven, and 
marched towards Edinburgh. On his way 
to join them, Argyll, with a body of high- 
landers, was surprised by the Earl of Lanark 
while dining with the Earl of Mar at. Stir- 
ling, but galloping acroas Stirling bridge ha 
reached North Queenaferry, and crossed th» 
Firth in a small boat to Edinburgh, where 
the ' Wliigamoree,' as they were ofterwardB 
called, had already arrived. The incurvion 
known as Ihe ' Whigamore Itaid ' dealt the 
final blow to the cause of the king. At Edln- 
bu.Tgh a new committee of estates was formed 
with Argyll at its head. Cromwell, who 
had been for some time in communication 
with Argyll, wa* met by him on the borders, 
and invited to the capital, which he entered 
in procession, accompanied by thecivil autho- 
rities, on 4 Oct. As a condition of his fi^end- 
ehip Cromwell demanded of the committee 
of estates that no person accessory to the 
' engagement ' should ' be employed in any 
piibUc place or trust whatsoever (CtRLILB, 
Crnmiceli, letter Isxvii.), and in accordance 
with the pledge of the committee to that 
effect, Argyll, at the ensuing meeting of the 
parliament in January, brought forward ft 
million against the 'Engagers,' whom he 
clussod under five heads, the act passed 
against them being thus known as the ' Act 
of Classes ' (BiirouB, AtmaU of Scotlimd, 
iii. 377). On 7 Oct. Cromwell was enter- 
tained by the committee at a sumptuona 
banquet in the castle, and the same evening 
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he set out for England, leaving Lambert 
with some regiments to aid Argyll in main- 
taining the new arrangement. 

"While Cromwell was lodged at Moray 
House, Argyll and some others had held long 
conferences with him in private, and Guthry 
states that it was afterwards ' talked very 
loud that he did communicate to them 
his design in reference to the king and had 
their consent thereto ' {Memoirs, 298). * No- 
thing,' however, Guthiy admits, * came to be 
known infallibly.' Argyll moved for delay in 
giving instructions to the Scottish commis- 
sioners to protest against the trial of the 
king until iOter a fast that had been ordered 
(Balfotjb, Annals, iii. 886), but if not in- 
fluenced in this by religious scruples, he 
may have hesitated to countenance their in- 
terference as more likely to endanger the 
life of the king than to save it. His asseve- 
rations at his own trial and on the scaffold 
must also count for something. In anv case 
such was the universal horror awakened 
throughout Scotland by the news of the 
king's execution, that Ajgyll, if he had ven- 
tured to stand against the tempest, would 
have involved himself in hopeless ruin. The 
alliance with Cromwell was therefore repu- 
diated without a dissenting voice, and on 
5 Feb. 1649-50 Charles II was proclaimed 
king, not merely of Scotland, but of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, at the cross of 
Edinburgh. The situation in which Argyll 
now found himself may perhaps be best un- 
derstood from his own pathetic description in 
* Instructions to a Son. * By that confusion,' 
he says, *my thoughts became distracted, 
and myself encountered so many difficulties 
that ail remedies that were applied had the 
quite contrary operation ; whatever therefore 
hath been said by me or others in this matter, 
you must repute and accept them as from 
a distracted man of a distracted subject in a 
distracted time wherein I lived.' The policy 
now entered upon by him was a desperate 
one. He supported the movement for inviting 
the king to Scotland, as it was deemed of prime 
importance that he should land in Scotland 
under the auspices of the covenanters, rather 
than in Ireland unfettered by any oaths and 
promises. The king favoured the Irish pro- 
posal, and upon a temporary gleam of hoi)e 
broke off negotiations with the Scotch com- 
missioners, and despatched Montrose to Scot- 
land to attempt the restoration of the mo- 
narchy without the aid of the covenanters. 
After the dispersion of his small band of fol- 
lowers Montrose was captured, and on 1 May 
1660 brought into Edinburgh. Argyll, as he 
afterwards affirmed in his defence at his own 
trial, refused to interfere one way or another 



in regard to his fate; but when Montroee 
was paraded through the town bound on a 
cart on his way to the Tolbooth, * the pro- 
cession,' it waa said, ' was made to halt in 
front of the Earl of Moray's house, where 
among the spectators was the Marquis of 
Argyll, who contemplated his enemy from a 
window the blinds of which were partly 
closed ' (M. de Graymond's report to Cardinal 
Mazarin, quoted in Napieb's Memoira of 
Montrose, p. 781). Writing to his nephew 
Lord Lothian on the day of Montrose's exe- 
cution announcing the birth of a daughter, 
Argyll notes that ' her birthday is remark- 
able in the tragic end of James Graham at 
the cross,' and adds : ' He got some resolutioB 
after he came here how to go out of this 
world, but nothing at all how to enter an- 
other, not so much as once humbling himself 
to pray at all upon the scaffold 'X^lnencm 
Correspondence p. 262). 

Anticipating the pledge given by him at 
Breda on 18 May, Cnarles signed the cove- 
nant while the ship in whidi he had em- 
barked for Scotland was still riding at anchor 
in the Moray Firth, but the covenanters 
were determined not to be thrown off their 
guard, and the sole direction of affairs was 
still continued in the hands of the com- 
mittee of estates with Argyll at their head. 
For his browbeating^ by the presbyterian 
clergy Charles obtained some consolation 
from the assurances of Argyll that *when 
he came into England he might be more 
free, but that for the present it was necessary 
to please these madmen ' (CaL State Papers, 
Dom. 1650, T). 810). Possibly Arcyll chafed 
more under their domination than did Charles. 
Argyll took advantage of Charles's position 
to make overtures for a marriage between him 
and his daughter, but nothing came of it owing 
largely to the queen's opposition (see ' In- 
structions to Captain Titus in Hillieb's King 
Charles in the Isle of Wight, 324-34). After 
the victory of Cromwell at Dunbar Argyll's 
policy changed. Charles saw the prime neces- 
sity of preventing him entering into communi- 
cations with Cromwell, and by a private letter 
imder his sign-manual dated Perth 24 Sept. 
recorded his purpose to make him Duke of 
Argyll and knight of the Garter, and as soon 
as royalty was established in England to see 
him paid40,000/. (Letter in app. toEACHABD's 
Hist.) Argyll recognised tnat the cause of 
the king was hopeless so long as the presby- 
terian clergy had the sole direction of affairs. 
He had only to choose between a desertion 
of the king by coming to terms with Crom- 
well, and an endeavour to promote an al- 
liance between the covenanters and the 
royalists in Scotland and England. Possibly 
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actual ilocLsion of the point waa taken 
of hia hands hy the king himself, when 
OD 4 Oct. ht) escaped or v/aa permitted to 
aaeape from Perth, and joined the northern 
JojBliats. Allhoi^h the king returned to 
Perth on the 6th declaring that he had been 
treuh«roual)r deceived by some that sug- 
igeeted and made him believe that he was to 
M delivered up to the enemy (Balvodb, 
jhmali, iv. 118), not only was nothing done 
to puiiish those trea^erouB parsons, but on 
IS Oct. an act of indemnity was ordered to 
passed to those in Atholl who had taken 

Sp arma upon his majesty's departure from 
arth on 4 Oct. {». iv. 122), and shortly 
afterwords Argyll and others were sent to 
the weatem coveuantingamiy'tosolicit unity 
jbr the good of tlie kingdom' {ili. it. 123). 
lu order to give solidity and weight to the 
ecunbination against Cromwell, preparations 
were also begun for the coronation of the 
Idng, which took place at Scone 1 Jan. 1661, 
^irgyll puttingthe crown onhis head. From 
tUa time the supremacy of Argyll in the 
a&iia of Scotland terminated both in name 
■nd reality. For some months, though re- 
tsining bia place at the helm of aflnirs, he 
fcad been helplessly drifting at the mercy of 
contending factions. As the extreme cove- 
nantera now held aloof from the king, Ar- 
gyll, at the parliament which met at Perth 
on 18 March, found his counsels completely 
OTerruled, and from this time the struggle 
(rf Charles H against Cromwell was directed 
^y the Hamilton faction. Ar^ll strongly 
Opposed the enterariae of lending an army 
into England, and when it was decided on 
excused himself from accompanying it on 
account of the illness of hia lady. After 
the disaster at Worcester on 3 Sent, he de- 
iended himself for nearly a year in his castle 
,ttt InTerary, but in August 1662 was sur- 
'wd by General Deane, when he gave in 
aubmiasion, making as usual a very astute 
It is generally stated that he ab- 
iutelT refused to make an unconditional 
Render, and only promised to live peace- 
ly under that government, b)it the exact 
of his declaration was as follows : ' My 
. Je to religioun, according to my oath in 
covenant, always reservecl, I do agrie for 
civill pairt that Scotland be maid a Com- 
lounwultu with England, that thair be the 
governameot, without King or Hous 
of Lordis deryved to the pepill of Scotland, 
nod yit in the meanetyme,quhLll this can be 
raetixed, I sail leave quyetlie under the 
'arliament of the Commounwelth of Eng- 
'^d and ihnir authoritie' (Niooi.l's Diary, 
100). On his making this declaration 
engaged thai he should have bis 



liberty, and his estates, lands, and debts free 
from aequeatration (Cal. Stale Faperi, Dom. 
leoo-D, p. 111). 

The fall of Argyll was complete and final, 
and he moreover found that with his power 
hia reputation hod vanished like a dream. 
Up to the time when he entered upon the ill- 
starred enterprise of recalling Charles H, his 
Btaiesmsnsbip had been masterly and trium- 
phant. The execution of the king bod com- 
pletely upset his calculations, which had all 
along been founded on a close union between 
the porlismeDts of Scotland and of England. 
This union was bv that event ah mptly severed, 
but the responsihilitv for the disaster rested 
not with him but with OromwelL The re- 
sults of his safe and prudent policy were 
ruthleasly annihilated by an act which after 
events proved to have been a mistake, al- 
though the powerful personality of Cromwell 
wsiS able to turn it into immediate good for 
Bngland. Argyll lost his presence of mind, 
and therefore his control of events in this 
stupendous conjuncture, and became as much 
a puppet in the hands of contt^nding factions 
as was Charles II. Consequently, when the 
scheme for recalling Charles II fuled, Argyll 
wasezecratedbyallparlieB. 'Hewasnoleea 
drowned in debt,' says Baillie, ' than in public 
hatred almost of all both Scottish ana Eog- 
heh ' ( Lettert and Joiiraalt. iii. 387). To the 
reputation for cowardice which he had gained 
among his enemies from hia conduct on the 
battle-field was now attached a deeper sig- 
nificance. Even the accidental cast in hts 
vision was now interpreted aa indicating a, 
similarblemishinhismoraleyesight. Among 
the hostile highland clans be was long known 
aa ' Gillespie Grumach,' Gillespie the ill- 
favoured, and in the lowlands he was re- 
ferred to disdainfully aa the ' Qloed-eyed 
Marquis.' For the contempt of the outaide 
world he did not find unmingled consolation 
in theboBom of his family. He waa at feud 
with his own son Lord Lome [see CAMPBELL, 
ABcnintLD, ninth Earl of Abo tll], then a 
hot-headed royalist who, much to Argyll's 
disrelish, took part in the attempted rising 
'n the highlands in 165.3. ' These diUerenceB, 
.ccording to Baillii', were so real as to moke 
both their lives bitter and uncomfortablo to 
hem ' (ib. iii. 268), and, indeed, Argvll had 
actually to ask a garrison to be placea in his 
house to keep it from his son's violence. Hia 
extreme pecuniary dithculties are graphically 
illustrated in a passage of Nicoll's diary re- 

ing Argyll's visit, to Dalkeith in Noven 
berI6W tocoroplainof hisson LordLornetO 
General Monck. 'Atquliich time.'BaysNicoll, 
'h-eresaved muchefl'rontes and disgraces of bis 
creditors, quha, being frustrat and defratidit 
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be the Marques of thair just and lauchfull 
dettis, spair^ not at all times as he walked, 
ather in street or in the feildis abroad, [to call 
him] " a fals traitour." Besyde this, his hors 
and nors graith, and all uther household stuff 
were poyndit at Dalkeith and at Newbottil 
and brocht into Edinburgh, and thair com- 
prysit at the Mercat Croce for dett ' {Diary, 
140). In order to push his suit with the 
Protector for payment of the money pro- 
mised him by acts of the Scottish parlia- 
ment, Argyll in September 1655 arrived in 
London. While there he was in November 
arrested at the suit of Elizabeth Maxwell, 
widow of the Earl of Dirleton, for debt, 
connected with the supply of meal to the 
Scot« army in 1 644-5 ( Cal. State Papers , Dom. 
1655-6, p. 7), who, however, was ordered to 
forbear further prosecution of him or of his 
bail, and to talce her remedy in Scotland 
(t6. p. 34\ For the payment of the moneys 
promisea him by the Scottish parliament 
Argyll pleaded the engagement of Deane gua- 
ranteeing him the payment of his debts, and 
he did oDtain a grant on the excise of wines 
and strong waters, not to exceed 3,000/. a year, 
till the whole sum due to him, 12,116/. 18tf.4df., 
should be paid (ib, 1656-7, p. 107). Pos- 
sibly Arprll had even more ambitious in- 
tentions m his visit to London, but if so he 
was unsuccessful, and indeed was always re- 
garded by Cromwell with suspicion as a roy- 
alist at heart. On the incorporation of the 
Scottish parliament with that of England, he 
exerted himself in opposition to the council 
of state to ffet Scotsmen returned (Letter of 
Monck to Thurloe, 30 Sept. 1658, Thurloe 
State Papers, vii. 584). lie himself sat as 
member for Aberdeenshire. 

After the Restoration, Argyll, on 8 July 
1660, presented himself in the presence 
chamber at Whitehall to pay his respects to 
the kin^; but on asking for an interview 
instructions were given by Charles II for 
his apprehension, and he was committed to 
the Tower. For once in his life he had acted 
precipitately, and his rashness was fatal. 
Early in December he was sent to Edinburgh 
by sea for trial, on charges of compliance 
with the usurpation and of treasonable acts 
committed since 1638. The accusation em- 
braced fourteen counts, the most serious 
being that of having been accessory to the 
deatJQ of Charles I. ; and the trial, which 
was presided over by his inveterate enemy, 
the Earl of Middleton, lord high commis- 
sioner, continued through March and April. 
On the main count he was declared guiltless 
by a large majority (Burnet's Own Time, i. 
124), but after the evidence had been closed 
and a complete acquittal seemed probable, a 



despatch, according to Burnet, arrived from 
Monck containing private letters of Argyll 
showing that he had been ' hearty and sealous 
on the side of the usurpation/ The reading 
of them, according to Burnet, silenced all fur- 
ther debate {ib. i. 125) ; but if they were sent, 
which is doubtful, as they are not mentioned 
by any one but Burnet, their exact purport 
cannot be ascertained, all the records of evi- 
dence against him having been destroyed after 
the trial. According to Burnet he made an 
attempt to escape out of the castle by pre- 
tending illness and endeavo\iring to pass for 
his wile, who took his place on the sickbed, 
but his heart failed as he was about to step 
into her chair in disguise {ib, i. 124). He was 
beheaded with the maiden at the cross of Edin- 
burgh on 27 May 1661. The serenity with 
which he met his fate greatly surprised those 
who had given him credit for abject personal 
cowardice. While taking his last meal with 
his friends at twelve o'clock he comported 
himself with unaffected cheerfulness, and on 
the scaffold he addressed the crowd with dig- 
nified composure in a solemn and temperate 
s^ch about half an hour in duration. Cun- 
ningham, his physician, told Burnet that on 
touching his pulse he found it to ' beat at the 
usual rate clear and strong,' and as an evi- 
dence that his self-possession was internal 
and thorough it was noted on opening his 
body that the partridge he hadf eaten at 
dinner had been completely digested (* Anec- 
dotes of the Marquis of Argj-ll,' by the Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, in Aryyll Papers, 1834, 
p. 12). Among the royalists his bearing on 
the scaffold caused much perplexity, but they 
seem to have inclined to the opinion that it 
did not disprove his cowardice, but only his 
hypocrisy. The Earl of Crawford, convinced 
that Argyll's conduct on the occasion of a 
duel arranged between them at Musselburgh 
in August 1648 (see Balfour's Annals, iii. 
895) could only be accounted for by his 
being * naturally a very great coward,' stoutly 
contested the proposition of Middleton that 
Argyll's * soul was in hell,' asserting that 
such resolution as he showed on the scaffold 
must have been due to * some supernatural 
assistance ; he was sure it was not his natural 
temper ' (Burnet's (hen Tiine, i. 126). The 
day before his execution Argyll wrote a let- 
ter to the king justifyinff his intentions in 
all his conduct towards him in regard to the 
covenant (see copy in "NVodrow's History 
of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, 
i. 54), and his last words on the scaffold 
were, * I am free from any accession by 
knowledge, contriving, counsel, or any other 
way to ms late majesty's death.' His body 
was carried to St. Margaret's Chapel in the 



Jowgatd, wbenee after aomo tlnya it was re- 
~ aved lo the buritil-place of tlie family cut 
e Holy L4>c1t. Hia head was exposed on 
e west end of the Tolbootli, on me sanie 
oiiJy occupied by that of Mont- 
n May 1604 there came ' a letter 
n the king to the council, commanding 
m to take down Argyll's liead that it 
ght Iw buried with hie body, which was 
1 quietly in the night time' {Life of 
trt Blatr, p. 469). The public hatred 
with which Argyll hod beea regarded in hia 
later years was, says Lning, 'converted into 
general comniiiieretiun at his death. Hia 
attoinder was juitly ijnputod to the enmity, 
liis precipitate death to the impatience and 
the insatiable desire of Middleton to procure 
a gift of his title and estates ; aud, as it 
generally happens whensoever a statesman 
]HifitiT3, whether from natural justice or re- 
Mnge, his execution served to exalt and to 
Slieve hie character from the obloyuy which 
lould have continued to attend him had he 
n permitted to survive' (Hiilory of Scot- 
J), By his wife Lad; Margan-t Douglas, 
Mnd daughter of WiUiam, second ear! of 
tortODghebad two sons — the eldest of whom, 
hibald fq. v,l, succeeded him as ninth 
' flarl — and three daughters. Ilis second son, 
Kiol, of Ardmnddie (d. 1693), wn* fathur of 
Archibald CainpbeU(rf. 1744) [q. v.] He was 

KB author of • Instructions to a Son,' written 
ring his imprisonment and published at 
lioburgbin lt)61. Toan edition published 
1743waa added 'General Maxims of Life.' 
a speech on ' Peace ' in 1643 and his speech 
Londonin 1646 werepubliahed shortly after 
iney were di^livered, as well us his speech at 
his trial and on the scaffold. 

[A general narrative of the events of Ilie period 

■~ iVBD in Kaahworth's Hiatoritsil CiilloctioBs 

in Balfour's Annals of Scotland. Hnny refo- 

H will be found In the Acts of llio Farllu- 

it of Scotland, vols. iv. V. vi. vii„ and in the 

' ire of the Slate pBper»(Doni.Ser.) during 

;n of Clurls I and the Common tniallh. 

■ of contemporaries Are coloured 

gl; by party pr^udice. They are chieliy 

— B MsmoriBls of the Tmbles in .Sootlsad 

d from ie-2i to 18*0 (Spalding Club); 

BlvhopGuthirfnim 163710 tbeDeath 

Ml; WiHhiirfsLifeQfMontroso; Gor- 

l« A^int during 1637-41 (Spalding 

le life of Robert Blait; Nicoir* Diary 

icTraneaetioDS from January 16S() to June 

7 (Baunatyne Club), and epeciidly Robert 

fUWe Xietlers and Journals (Banuityne Club), 

' ih thtov much light on Argyll'ii connection 

-^uliirk. The ticcoanla of Arsyll bj Burnet 

y of ills own Time« and Livra of the 

u,and by Clarendon in bbllisiory of Uie 

I, supply an accurate repreeenlalioa of 




' his reputation among the ro^litts of the period, 
which is mirrored io Sir Walter Scott's portrait 
of him ia the Legend of Montrme. In Whilu- 
locke'a Memorials the referencte lo him ore nu- 
merous. Letters to or from him and otht* 
documents will bo found in the Argvll lepers, 
1834; Letters tq the AieyU Family, 1839; 
Thurloe Slate Papers ; Strafford's Letlen ; Oop- 
rmpondBnce of the EarlB of Ancnim and Lothian; 
and in the various books on Montrose by Hark 
I'npitT, as well as in his Idfe of Ctaverbonse, 
Visniuiit Dundee. The proceedings at his trial, 
pnbliabed fimt in 1061, occupy pp. 1370-ISlJ of 
VoL V. of State Triala, but no nvidenee ih given. 
Among biographies mny lie mentioned thoae in 
Crawford's Scollisb Peem^, pp. 20-1 ; Biogr*- 
phia BritHDDica, ed. Kippis, iii. 17B~9S; Bon- 
elas'B Scottish Peerage, i. 95-100; Chambera't 
Eminent Scotsmen (ed. Thomson), i. 2T7-S3; 
and there are also notices in Granger's Biog. 
Hisl. of England, 2Dd ed., jii. 2S, 36; and Wal- 
pole's Royal and Noble Authors, ed. Park, v. 
103-8. See also Lsinga Eisiory of Scotland, 
Gardiner's History of England, Mocaalay's His- 
lory of England, Hill Burton's History of Scot- 
laod, and especinlly. both for fulness and oceo- 
racy, Moswn'a Life of Milton.] T. V. H. 

CAMPBELL, AIM^ItBALD, ninth 
E&BL oy Abokll (d. 1685), was the son of 
the Marquis of Areyll [q. v.] executed in 
llWl,and of Lndy Margaret Douglas, second 
daughter of WiUiam, second earl of Morton, 
After a careful education from bis father 
(Bioff. Brit), and after posaing through 
schools and colleges (DoTrsLis, Petraae tf 
iScvlland), he travelled in France and Italy. 
His letter of safe-conduct from Gbarlea J la 
da ted7 Jon. 1&17 {Ifuf. MSS. Oonm.eth Rep, 
631 b), which, if the style is English, meims 
1646. He remained abroad until the end of 

1649. Lj)on his return be married, 13 May 

1650, LiidvMary Stuart, the eldest daughter 
oftheEarfofMiirray(LiiiO!rT'Bi>iary,p.20), 
When Charles II was invited to Scotland in 
1660, Lome was made captain of hie majesty's 
foot life guards, appointed by parliament to 
attend on the king s person. The commismon 
from CliBTleB,withDUtwhichberefiieed toact, 
though such commissions were usually given 
by parliament alone, is diited 6 Aug. 
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bringing 

wished to see. In bis zealous adherence to 
Charles he was in anlaffonism to bis father, 
though it is supposed that this antagonism 
was feigned, in order that, whatever might 
happen, the family interests might be secured 
(BttBKET, i. 67). Clarendon's account (Life, 



), that Lome treated Charles with n 
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ness and barbarity, is eyidently imaginary. 
Lome was present with his regiment at Bun- 
biur on 3 Sept. 1650, where he behaved with 
much bravery (Thttblob, State Papers, i. 164). 
On 12 Sept. he was the bearer of a letter from 
Charles at Perth to the committee of estates, 
urging the necessity of immediate recruiting 
{ib.) On 26 Sept. it was reported that Lome 
had gone to raise his father's tenants, and 
that, findinfl^ his men would not follow him, 
Argyll had left the highlands (Whitblockb, 
ilfem.pp.646,649). After the battle of Wor- 
cester ne joined Glencaim, who was in arms 
in the highlands, with seven hundred foot and 
two hundred horse, in the winter of 1653, 
and with him prepared to invade the low- 
lands at Kuthven, with the commission of 
lieutenant-general (Thubloe, ii. 3, 27), and he 
was successiul.in surprising a ship laden with 
provisions for the English troops. His father, 
Dv whom he was * but coarsely used ' (Baillib, 
Letters and Journals, iii. 250), had submitted 
to Monck in the previous year, and we gtdn 
some information as to Lome's action during 
1653 from Argyll's letters to the English. 
He is not, Argyll says on 21 July, resolved 
to join the highlanders, but will not declare 
in the negative, 'though privately he says 
he intends not at all to join with them.' A 
little later Lome has taken horse and gone 
to Glenurchie, to hold a meeting of his 
friends, and Argyll has sent him his last 
warning, but has not learned his resolution ; 
finally, Lome is reported to have gone with 
Kenmure and others to Menteith (Hist. MSS. 
Comm, 6th llep. 617 a). 

Between the various commanders of Glen- 
caim's irregular force there were constant 
quarrels. Lome and Glengarry * fell out, and 
drew upon each other, but were prevented 
from fighting, yet parted great enemies ' 
(Thxtrloe, i. 478). Glencaim distrusted and 
slighted Lome. When Lome and Kenmure 
went in joint command of a force to sup- 
press the Kin tyre remonstrants, Kenmure 
thought that Lome treated them more mildly 
than they deserved, and left him in order to 
carry his complaints to Glencaim (Baillie, 
iii. 250). In March 1653-4 a quarrel took 
place, in which he was like to have been 
killed bv young Montrose (Whitelocke, p. 
566). Lome shortly afterwards had a final 
dispute with his chief, as to whether the men 
of the district through which they were march- 
ing were subject, as his vassals, to his and 
to no other p(»rson*8 authority. Refusing to 

E* ve way, or to accept orders from Glencaim, 
ome now left him with hb men (1 Jan. 
1653-4), and for a while there was fear of 
an encounter, as a stream alone separated 
them (Thurloe, ii. 4). The next night. 



with Colonel Meyner and six horsemen, he 
left his troops and fled. The reason for this, 
according to Baillie (iii. 250), was that a letter 
written hj Lome to the king full of complaints 
of Glencaim had been intercepted, and Glen- 
caim had ordered Glengarry to arrest him. 
Thurloe's correspondent ffives a version more 
discreditable to Lome : mat the intercepted 
letter was written to the general of the Enpiah 
forces, acquainting him with the dispositicm 
of Glencaim's men, and with the bast plan 
for attacking them (Thttblob, iL 4). He 
states, too, t£at while he was in aims he was 
' no way considerable with the enemy ; ' that 
' he had raised a regiment of foote, and that 
they took away, and gave him a troop of 
horse, and that they took. He will not 
readily be brought to act again.' In May 
1654 GromweU published his ' Ordinance of 
Pardon and Greace to the Peopell of Scot- 
land ; ' Lome was among the numerous ex- 
'ceptions. On 10 June he was reported as 
bemg reconciled with his father, ana as help- 
inghim to raise men for the English ( Whub- 
LOGKE, p. 574). This, however, is clearly erro- 
neous. In September he managed to capture 
a vessel loaded with provisions for Argj^ll's 
men. There seems little doubt that he jomed 
Middleton's expedition of this year, Glen- 
caim having been * slighted * upon his letters 
(Baillie, iii. 255). In November we find 
him sweeping his father's lands of cattle, and 
Argyll was compelled to ask for an English 
garrison to protect him from his son's inso- 
lence (Whitelocke, p. 590). In the beginning 
of December, however, he was in such dis- 
tress that he had to retire to a small island 
with but four or five men (j^« P« 591), and on 
16 Dec. Monck informed Cromwell that 
Lome was to meet his father, and would 
probably come over to the Protector if ad- 
mitted (Thurloe, iii. 28). Lome, however, 
informed Argyll that he could not capitulate 
without the full concurrence of Middleton 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 617 a\ He was 
suspected of having an agent witn the king 
and of intriguing in England as well (Thur- 
loe, iv. 49), and on 30 Dec. 1654 Charles 
wrote from Cologne, thanking him for his 
constancy to Middleton in all his distresses, 
acknowledging his good service upon the 
rebels, and promising future rewards {Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 613 b). So obnoxious 
were he and his family to Cromwell that even 
Lady Lome was on 18 Jan. 1654-5 driven 
out of Arg}41 by the English, since her pre- 
sence there caused the rebels to collect (tft. 
622 a). It has been stated, indeed (jBiVy. 
Brit), that Lome refused to make any en- 
gagements with the usurpers until he re- 
ceived the king's orders to capitulate, dated 
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date. The InatTuctions received throush 
HiddletOQ are dated Dunveagg^n, 31 Mardi. 
Lome is urged to lose no time in taking 
such a course, by capitulation or otherwise, as 
lie ahall judge 'most fit and expedient to 
save hia person, family, and estate.' He is 
spoken of as having been 'principallie en- 
gaged in the enlyvening of the war, and one 
of the chief movers ; ' and his ' deportments 
in telatjou to the enemy and the last war are 
beyond allparalell' (ib.) .Another letter to 
the some effect from Middlelon reached him 
in April, dated from Paris, in which he is 
nmilafly praised. Both of these letters were 
produced in his fovour at bis trial in IB81. 
The neat evidence that Lome waa treating 
for suireader is a letter in which he requests 
the Laiid of Wt>em to be one of his sureties 
for5,000;. This is dated 6 Jnne 1(555. The 
conditions, which appear to have been drawn 
up in May, and to have received Cromwell's 
■.ppraval in August, were (1) that Lome and 
the heads of clans aerving bim should come 
in within three weeks : (3) that he should 
give good lowland security for 6,000/., his 
^nfficerH and vassals giving proportional se- 
^UDrit;; (S) that Lome should have liberty 
^^■> march with his horses and arms — the 
^Horaea to be sold in three weeks ; (4) thnt he 
^^^id his party should enjov their estates 
without molestation, and snould be freed 
fitmi all fines or forfeiture (Ciif. £(itf0 Papnv, 
Dom. 1665, 270). By 8 Nov. Monck had 
'bound Lome in G.OOOA aa good security as 
could be had in Scotland, Lome promiainK 
to live peaceably; and garrisons were admitted 
at LocnabeT and DunstatFnage to see that 
his promises were kept ' (THrBLOB, iii. 102 ; 
DoiTflUB). 

Lome was at this time carefully watched 
b; Broghill, who corrupted his servants, and 
who tent Thurloe constant accounts of his 
morementg. On 20 Nov. he urged Lome's 
arrest, although he had done nothing to 
justify it, in order that enemies more dan- 
gerous at the time might think themselves 
■ecure and unobserved. On 35 Nov. the 
king is reported to have great confidence in 
him, and on 1 Jan. 1656-u be is described as 
having again declared for Charles Stuart, 
and taken the island and garrison of Mull. 
On 8 Jan. notice is sent tliat be has had a 
meeting of all hia friends. If such a meet- 
ing were held, however, it was nominally to 
take order with hia debts {Hut. MSS. Comm. 
ith Sep. 246, 372, 401), the great burden of 
Hiieh u emphatically noticed by Baillie (iii. I 
ISi. On IS March other conditions wen; i 
ue between Argyll and the English, of j 



which one was that be or Lome, whichever 
the parliument might direct, should repair 
to England whenever desired, provided Ihey 
had freedom within a compass of twenty 
miles, and leave to have audience of the 
council whenever they wished. Evidently a 
reconciliation or arrangement had been come 
to between Argyll and Lome. On 10 June 
it is noted that Lome bad «aved his estate 
by capitulating {Cat, Stale Papcrt, Dom. 
Ser. 1(555-6, 323, 303). He waa still, how- 
ever, regarded with great suspicion. On 
13 May 1656 Broghill reported that he waa 
' plaving the roge,' and sending despatches 
to Cnarles, and declared that if ever the king 
made any stir it would be through him ; and 
this warning was twice repeated in the fol- 
lowing August, when he was charged as h^ng 
appointed, with Fairiax, to head another 
Scottish revolt (TtitrRLOB, v. 18, 319, 328). 
Probably in consequence of Brogbill's infor- 
mation, a new oath waa now imposed upon 
th« Scottish nobility in the beginning of 
1856-7, whereby they were compelled to 
swear their renunciation of the Stuarts, and 
th-eir adherence to the protectorate (fiuLLIB, 
iii. 430). irpon bis reftisal Lome was at 
once imprisoned. He is mentioned on StiFeb, 
as one of the considerable prisoners in Scot- 
land (Thttklob, vi. 81). lu August Broghill 
urged that he and (ilencairn, as the only 
VwQ persona still capable of heading a party, 
should he sent for to England, where they 
would be able to have 'less trioketing' (I'i.p. 
436). While confined in the caslle of Edin- 
burgh a strange accident befell him in March 
1958, thus described by Lamont (p. 120): 
' Being playing at the bullets in the castell, 
the lieutenant of the castell throwing the 
bullett, it lighted on a stone, and with such 
force started back on the Lord I^ome's head 
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and bis head waa trepanned once or twice. 
From this he appears never fully to have 
recovered (Foubtaiithall, Hint. Obfrreet, 
p. 195). The dateof his release i« not known 
— probably it was in March 16S9-00, when 
Lauderdale and the other prisoners token at 
Worcester were set free (lA. p. 152). We find 
him asking for Lauderdale's advice as to his 
future action at that limeiZaitfiT'/ai'ilfSS.) 
Upon the Restoration Lome at once came 
to court, and was weU received by the king. 
He asked leave for his lather to come la 
London, and wrote to I'i") saying that he 
ne^d not fear,Ba the king bore himself kindly 
to all men. Upon this -■irrrll 
crelly, but was sent to the Tow 
Lome ventured to li'U Charles. Lome 
mained to intercede, and found, or thought 
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he had found, a powerful auxiliary in Lau- 
derdale, whose wife's niece he had married 
(Mackenzie, Mem. p. 88), though Clarendon 
says that Lauderdale had in former years 
always written slightingly of him, calling 
him * that toad's bird ' (p. oOO). 

After his father's death Lome busied him- 
self about his own restoration, with Lauder- 
dale's active assistance against the influence 
of Clarendon and Middleton. The latter 
now hoped for the forfeited Argyll estates, 
in whicn design Lauderdale was bent upon 
baulking him (AVodrow, i. 297). The oppo- 
sition 01 Clarendon he hoped to rid himself | 
of through the chancellor's friend, Lord , 
Berkshire, to whom he promised 1,000/. if 
his efforts were successful. Unfortunately, 
he recorded this in a letter to Lord Duffus, 
which was intercepted, and which, from the 
accusations against his enemies — the incrimi- 
nating words being * and then the king will see 
their tricks' (Macxenzie, p. 70) — afforded 
good ground for attack. Miadleton produced 
the letter before parliament, which was under 
his control, and Lome was indicted on the 
capital charge of leasing-making. On 24 June 
information of these proceedings was sent to 
the king, with a request that Lome might be 
given up as a prisoner. Lauderdale, however, 
by offermg himself as bail, life for life, suc- 
ceeded so far that Lome was only ordered to go 
to Edinburgh on parole, so that he might have 
the advantage of not appearing as a prisoner 
(Burnet, p. 149; Mackenzie, p. 71). On 
17 July he arrived in P]dinburgh, and appeared 
at the bar that afternoon, when he was at 
once committed to the castle. On 26 Aug. he 
knelt to receive his sentence of death with 
forfeiture to the king, to whom the time and 
place of execution were remitted, and who 
had previously sent positive orders that the 
sentence should not be carried out. At the 
same time an act was passed at Middleton's 
dictation, directed against Lauderdale, for- 
bidding anv one to move the king in favour 
of the children of attainted persons (Lauder- 
dnle Papers^ Camden Society, i. 109, 113). 
Lome remained in the castle until 4 June 
1663, when, Middleton having in the mean- 
while been disgraced, he was liberated by an 
order from Rothes, without any warrant from 
the king, from whom, however, Rothes had 
private instructions (Mackenzie, p. 1 17). It 
is clear, therefore, either that his imprison- 
ment was purely nominal, or that Burnet's 
statement that at the time of the Billetting 
plot he sent a horseman by cross roads to 
warn Lauderdale is incorrect, for the Billet- 
ting plot was in September 1662 (Burnet, 
p. 161 ; Lauderdale JPapers^ i. 110). At the 
same time, through the intercession of Lau- 



derdale, the death sentence was rescinded 
(Lahont, p. 204), and he was restored to his 
grandfather's title of Earl of Argyll, and to 
the estates, the patent being dated 16 Oct. 
(Dor&LAs). He appears from a casual notice 
on 12 Oct. 1663 to have been in London 
when this took place {CiU. State FdperSf 
Dom. Ser. 1663, 295). From the estates a 
provision of 15,000/. a year was secured; 
the rest was to be used for the payment of 
his creditors, of the justice of whose claims 
he and his sisters were first to be satisfied 
(WoDEOW, i. 380). This settlement was 
later renewed and ratified by Charles in a 
letter dated from Newmarket, 17 March 
1682-8 {Hist MSS, Comm, 6th Rep. 615 b). 
Burnet says that the estates reserved did not 
pay off* more than one-third of the debt. The 
family had been reduced almost to beggary, 
while by a decreet of 16 April 1661 Mont- 
rose had established a claim upon him of 
32,664/. 39. 4^. Scots for Maydock rents, 
which had been given to Argyll on Mont- 
rose's forfeiture, as well as 6,000/., being 
the price for the said lands with annual rent 
from Whitsun day 1655 (ib. 632 a). The con- 
stant litigation on these matters with Mont- 
rose intensified the natural enmity between 
the families. They were, however, reconr 
ciled by February 1667 (Lauderdale Papers, ii. 
54; and Argyll Correspondence, Bannatyne 
Club). Montrose visited Argyll at Inverary 
in August {Lauderdale Papers, 23727, f. 211), 
and in March 1669 Argyll travelled all the 
way to Perthshire from Inverary to attend the 
funeral of his former enemv, to whose son he 
became guardian (Hist. M&S. Comm. 0th Rep. 
609a), returning to find one of his own childr^ 
dead. "We may here mention that on 2 Oct. 
1660 Lome had had a lease granted to him by 
Charles of assyse herring of the western seas 
of Scotland for nineteen years, for 1,000/. 
yearly, which was renewed on 26 Jan. 1667, 
and it is interesting to find Charles speaking in 
September 1 668 enthusiastically of the present 
of nerrings and aqua vitre which Argyll had 
sent him. Sir R. Moray, who wTOte to tell him 
this, urged him to take immediate steps for 
supplying the London market. On 29 April 
1664 Argyll was placed on the Scotch pnvy 
council (WODROW, i. 416). On the 2l8t 
Rothes speaks of him as likely to be a^Aive 
in support of the government against the 
conventiclers (Lauderdale Papers, 23122, f. 
139). In September 1664, however, we find 
him complaining that he is falsely reported 
to be slack in the king's service, and that 
pains are taken to misconstrue all he does. 
During 1664 and 1665 he was regarded as 
one of Lauderdale's chief adherents (ib, u, 
App. xxvii), Lauderdale being godfather to 
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e of tiis children (iO.), and is frequently 

[iBulU'd as to the beat meanB of settling 

« country (|6. i. 195, 301, 210). In May 

.165 he nas busy disarming- the covenanters 

k Kiotyre, ae he hail forowrly done in 1654 

fb. 23133, f. 38). nnd in October was inatru- 

IMntal in acnting RoUaton and Hacket. He 

,M>k, however, us little part as possible in 

|«blic aCTaira : bis mnin uliject wa« eridently 

a the fellen estate of Iub family, in 

IS which be is accused of great harshness 

> his creditors; and he remained for the 

most part quietly at Inverary, exeicising bis 

heoeditary office of grand justiciar or the 

highlands, and compoaing thediJFerencea be- 

m tween highland chiefs {ib!) Uany instances 

^^ his junsdiction, eepeciimy against the 

"oaoans, are recorded {SM. MSS. Comm. 

hRep, 634a,i,60UA,Jtc.) At this time, it 

.lay be noted, his family consisted of four 

?'»AaAty!')giT\slLauderdate Papert,231'23, 
__24). As one of Ijiuderdale'e confidants be 
ms,wLtblVL^(!da1e. Kincardine, and Moray, 

S' iposed to the oppression of Rothes, Sharp, 
amilton, Dalyel, and the needy nobility. 
There was neturnllT violent animosity against 
himon thapart ofthe majority of the council, 
■ad cBpecially on that of James Sharp, of 
irhich Lauderdale was informed by Bellen- 
den. Bellenden urees that Arufjll should 
be set rtsht with the king {tb. i. 247). It 
« somewhat surprising to find his signature 
-pended, on 6 Aug. 1666, to the letter of 
e privy council to Charles, in which the 
'— ••-lUB act compelling landlords to be 
(br their heritors and tenants is Biig~ 
He had been summoned to Edin- 
gh bvKothea for this purpose (ifi. ii. App. 
Ixzr). The jealousy of Sharp and others was 
evidenced by an attempt lo challenge his 
fbnnal reetoraCion to his hereditary offices 
ia October 1606, and still more when the 
Pentland revolt took place. According to a 
letter to England, dated 28 Nov., he was for- 
llwaid in the attack (Cat. Stale Papfr», Dom. 
^■n leee, S95). Ab a matter of fact he was 
^^Km even present. He had raised a force of 
^WOO or 2,000 men (Bvbnet, p, 234; DOD- 
^^Emi Peeraae o/ ScoHaml), but Sharp, who 
11 U Rothes' absence had the direction of affiurs, 
would not allow bim to come on the scene, 
fearing tlint he and his men would join the 
rebels (BCB.VET, p. 234). On 6 Doc. 1666, 
h(7wever, Rothes expressed to Lauderdale his 
surprise at Argyll's absenting himself, ' never 
havinff been so much as beard of all this 
while, and pointed out that if he had studied 
''i own interests by bestirring himself he 
mid have undeceived thousands who had 
10 good, oninion of him. Holbes added that 
V ud placed Argyll on 



that was going weit, and urged Lauderdale 
tO' write to hini. if he wo^ hia friend, to be- 
stir himself {Lauiierdnle Papers, 33125, f. 
183), Argyll, however, writes to Lauder- 
dale to contradict the reports of his lufce- 
wnrmness, and to complain of the fact that 
he has never been sent for in spiteof his readi- 
ness (i4. 23125, IF. 101, 177), and in another 
letter speaks of bimaell' as almost killed with 
toil and ill weather in Klntyre (Argi/U Cor- 
re^pondence, Bannstyne Club). After the 
routthepHncipal leaders of the rebels endea- 
voured to reach the western coast to cross 
over to Ireland, and on 14 Bee. Argyll received 
instructions from the privy council to capture 
them if possible (Lauderdale Papen, i. 261), 
He is reported az having done so on 25 Dec. 
(CW. State Faper», Dom. Ser. 1666, 369). 

In January 1667, however, he again com- 
plained ofthe unfairjealousy that Keeps him 
from employment, and in February com- 
pelled Sharp to retract hie charge against 
him of hostility to the bishops. His twin 
children died in June of this year. The 
treasurership was now taken iram Rothes 
and placed m commission, end Argyll was 
mude one of Ihe commissioners ; he also re- 
ceived from Charles a new charter of all 
his lands, offices, &c. On 3 Aug. he was ap- 
pointed, with AthoU and Seaforth, to have 
the oversight of the highlands, which were in 
a disturbed state, with a grant of the effects 
of all thieves and the foifeiture of their as- 
sociates, and the duty of making up to every 
person the value of what has been stolen from 
them (ib. 1667, 356). In 1669 he made a 
celebrated proposition regarding the putting 
dawn of the thieves, vi«. that some private 
gentleman ahoiUd have put Into his hands a 
liat of alt the notorious freebooters, and that 
he should be bound to produce them dead or 
alive by a certain dale before being able to 
clftim a reward. Keverlheless, he more than 
once remonatrales against the language used 
of the highlanders, which ia such, he says, 
ee would be used if they did not belong to 
Christendom {Lauderdale Papers, ii, 136). 
On 10 Jan. 1667 he came forward at the con- 
vention of estates, and named 6,000/. a month 
for a year as the sum to be raised for the 
king's use (ib. i. 2"0>, although only two 
years before, 11 March 1666, he had spoken 
against endeavouring to raise money from 
so impoverished a country [ib. i. 210). He 
was still on good terms with Laudenlate. 
and upheld him against the party headed 1 ^ 
Rothes. In September he wrote to Lauder- 
daJe urging him to secure Rothes's resignation 
of the commissionership, and on 12 Dec. he 
exposes the designs ana characters of Sharp, 
Hamilton, and Rothea in the most felicitous 
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language (Argyll Correspondence, Bannatyne 
Club). 

In May 1668 Argyll's wife died, and the 
letter in which, on 6 June, he describes her 
last moments and his own desolation is ex- 
tremely touching {Lauderdale Papers, 23129, 
f. 138)*. In October 1669 Lauderdale came 
down as high commissioner. The nobility 
went to meet him at Berwick, and the ' Earl 
of Arg^'ll outwent them all in his journey and 
compliment, and is looked upon as a great 
favourite* (Mackenzie, p. 141). Possibly 
this is connected with the fact that, as stated 
by Burnet (245), Argyll was aware that 
Lady Dysart, who shortly became Lauder- 
dale s second wife, was using her influence 
against him. At the opening of the session 
he carried the sceptre (Lamont, p. 267). On 
9 Nov. he is recorded as speaking strongly 
against any advances being made to Eng- 
land in the matter of the union {Lauderdale 
Papers, ii. 155). It was supposed that one 
great object of this parliament was to ratify 
Argyll's gift of forfeiture. This ratification 
was vehementlv opposed by Enroll and other 
creditors, but fjauderdale carried it through 
by high-handed action. The reasons whidi, 
through Tweeddale's jealousy, brought about 
the breach with Lauderdale, it is not necessary 
to recount (Mackenzie, p. 180). The final 
cause, however, appears to have been Arpyll's 
second marriage with that very remarkable 
woman, Anna Seaforth [see Campbell, Anna 
Mackenzie], dowager Lady Balcarres, on Fri- 
day, 28 Jan. 1670 (Lamont), whereby Laudei^ 
dale and Tweeddale thouglit that their godson, 
the young earl, would be injured. The enmity 
with Tweeddale was stren^hened by the ac- 
tion of the latter in frustrating Argy IPs desire 
to }>e made justice-general over all the isles. 
In May 1670 he raised a regiment of militia, 
and in writing to Lauderdale accidentally 
mentions his own slight stature thus: * The 
colonel, you may be sure, is the least of the 
regiment ' (?A.) The only other purely per- 
sonal notice of him is that in Fountainnall 
(Hist. Observes J J). 195) : * lie was so conceitly 
he had neir 20 several pockets, some of them 
very secret in his coat and breeches, and 
was witty in knacks.' 

Both from conviction and policy Argyll 
was opposed to the persecution of the western 
covenanters, and on? Dec. 1671 we find him 

? leading for gentler methods (Lauderdale 
*apersj ii. 218). On 2 April Argyll received 
an order from the privy council to suppress 
the conventicles in his jurisdiction (Hist 
MSS. Comm, 6th Rep. 622 b). In this year 
Lauderdale endeavoured, by means of Gilbert 
Burnet, to renew the friendship with Argyll ; 
but through Lady Dysart's desire for a wmfy 



alliance with Lord Atholl, Argyll's hereditary 
enemy, this was partially frustrated (Bm- 
NET, p. 299). Burnet, however, is ocinmetefy 
in error in stating that in 1673, when Munii- 
ton led the attack upon Lauderdale, AigjU 
joined him (p. 362). Mackenzie (p. 256) con- 
tradicts this, and that Mackenzie is right is 
shown by the fact that, along with Atholi 
and Kincardine, Argyll spoke on 19 Not. 
against Hamilton's proposals (Lauderdak 
Papers, ii. 242), and was named as one of 
Lauderdale's representatives in the discus- 
sions which followed. On 11 July 1674 he 
was made an extraordinary lord of session 
(Douglas). He had in M!ay been made a 
member of the committee for public affiun 
appointed to do its utmost to put down con- 
venticles (WoDBOW, ii. 234), and was em- 
ployed upon this work in June following, and 
in May 1676 (t^. pp. 281, 324), though he is 
stated as in favour of moderate measures in 
1677 (t». p. 349V 

Very little is Known of Argyll's life during 
the few following years. In September 1677 
we find him successfully engaged in a suit 
against James^ duke of York, who had con- 
tested his claim to a sunken ship, supposed 
to contain vast treasures (Hist. MSS, ihmm. 
6th Rep. 613 b), and who wrote to oon&es 
hiinseli defeated, and to assure Argyll that 
their dispute would in no way be to his dis- 
favour. In February of the same year Lau- 
derdale had again applied for his assistance 
against his opponent-s (ib. 621 b). His al- 
liance with Lauderdale was strengthened 
by the marriage of the daughter of the se- 
cond Duchess of Lauderdale with his eldest 
son, Lord Lome, in this year (Wodeow, iL 
348). On 10 Oct. 1678 he received a com- 
mission to seize, with the aid of three com- 
panies, the island of Mull. For the possession 
of this island continued fighting, characterised 
by great barbarity on both sides, had been 
going on between Argyll and the McCleans 
since 1074 (Douglas). 

In the following November he received 
notice of the king's satisfaction with his pru- 
dence and moderation in carrying out the 
commission (Wodrow, iii. 144). It was not, 
however, until 1680 that he possessed the is- 
land without disturbance (Law, Memorials, 
p. 169). On 12 April 1679, in consequence 
of the popish terror in England, he received a 
special commission to secure the highlands, 
to disarm all papists, and to reduce several 
highland chiefs suspected of popery (Wod- 
eow, iii. 39; Hist. MSS. Comm, 6th Rep. 
632 b\ and in May had special armed assist- 
ance lor this purpose from the sheriffs of Dum- 
barton and Bute (Wodbow, iiL 61), f^ram 
this expedition, however, he was recalled. 






la entirely opposed to tbe eWoeful 
reofquarlering the bighUnil host upon 
IB disofTected we^tera shores, and liod aent 
le of his toBD to join it. Accordingly, on 
He 1679, he received an order from the 
cil to leave his hiffUand expedition and 
ICO repaif with all his ibrceB to Linlith- 
B camp. The Unfruage of this peremp- 
notice points to considerahle suspicion 
tie part of the council as to hi a mt«n- 
8 (Hist. MSS. Omm. 6th Rep. 622 *). 
) is, however, no account of hit! beins 
nt at the fights of I>runiclog,of Bothwell 
f.orst any of the operations agjainst **■" 
__. gents. Doubtless luBslacknesp' — "" 
B animosity of the government. 
iowever, in 1680 one of the lords of the secret 
committee, which ^vas in constant 
oication with Lauderdale {Lauderdale Papers, 
"B217, t'ii). In 1680 James, whose sitting 
I thie council without taking the oath of ' 
-ilegiance he had strongly opposed ' 
goils war (ffl. 23246, ff. 3, 5), can „ ^ 

'--- nmiwioner to Scotland, and a parliament 
* held in 1681. Argyll beaiiug the crown 
at the opening on 13 Aug. He was, too, a 
member of the committee of religion in this 
porliaHient CWodkow, iii. 291). tt seems 

Srohable that his downfall had been already 
etemuned upon. Mftckeniie, writing to 
Lauderdale on 17 Feb., represent* Jsmea as 
much displeased with a paper he handed in 
"Tttibolding Argyll's right in some 'affair of 
ue highlands' (Lauderdale Paver*, 23345, 
L^66). James expressly states that the king 
Bought his power too great for any one sub- 
set, his hereditary judicatories practically 
Bndering him the real king of a large part 
1 the west of Scotland. He had, loo, but 
Pfew friends among the nobiea, while his 
■ •rbitrary and seliiah conduct in his own 
courts and his policy in the bigblenda, eape- 
cially aeainst the McCleans, hod occasioned 
m&deracy of principal highland chiefs 
inst him (FoT7NTiiirHALL, Hist. Ifottctt, 
B,"l08). MoreOTer,he was the prominent repre- 
leatative of the staunch proteslant interest, 
ind as such was obnoxious to James. Argyll, 
r, assured James that lie would firmly 
his interest, and we find Lis sig- 
uture, on 17 Feb., to a letter of the council 
10 Obvles, in which the doctrine of the di- 
rme right is asserted in its extremeat form. 
fr&mea also paid a solemn visit of ceremony 
To Aigyll at Stirling in this same month 
[FoTJSTJJJTHALL, Hitt. Observes, p. 27). 
'j declaration to James, however, he 
aly reserved his loyalty to the protei 
' in, a reservation met by the duke 

d coldness. In the first two acfa that 

irere passed, to secure the observance of all 



the laws against popery and th» unalterable 
succession to the crown, Argyll eagerly con- 
curred. In the first, however, parliament, 
'n deference to James, omitted the clause 
and all acts against popery.' Argyll moved 
t« restoration, and thus still further dis- 
credited himself in James's eyes. With re- 
gard to the second, a test was enacted com- 
pelling all who served in church or state to 
declare their firm adherence to the protestant 
religion. To this the court party subjoined 
a recognition of the supremacy, and a dis- 
avowal of all resistance without the king's 
authority, or attempts to change the govern- 
ment either in church or state. Argyll op- 
posed this addition to the multiplicity of 
oaths, and especially the proposal to exempt 
the royal family from the action of the test, 
desiring that the exemption might Ixj con- 
fiued to James himself. The act passed, how- 
ever, and Argyll was called upon to take 
the pre- the test. He was warned by Poterson, bishop 
of Edinburgh, that his omioslng the exemp- 
tion had ' fired the Idin, and that a refiisal 
now would insure hia ruin. In the late par- 
liament he had been signiHcnntly attacked. 
Erroll gave in a claim for a large sum, for 
which, he aaid, he had been cautioner in 
favour of Argyll's father; and an act was 
brought in to take from him his heritable 
judicatories, which had twice been confirmed, 
■- 1663 and 1672. This failing, a special 
omission was proposed by parliament, 
having parliamentary power, to inyeetigate 
ArgyU's right, and to examine, or rather re- 
sume, the gift of his father's forfeiture : but 
the illegtJity was so patent that James 
quashed it (Wodeow, iii. 313). When pai- 

' ent roae it was determined to get a com- 

ion from Charles for the same purpose, 
this design was again frustrated. He 
now wrote for leave to come to court ; this 
refused until he should take the test, I 
on 1 Nov. his name was omitted in | 
aew list of lords of session (FotrsTiiu- 
EU.LL, Hut. Obten^er, p. SI). As privy coun- 
cillor and commissioner of the treasury he 
was now forced to declare himself He was 
suddenly cited by one of the clerks of coun- 
cil to take the oath ; be remonslratud with 
James, as the interval allowed had not 
elapsed, and was abruptly informed that he 
nnust appear next, council day, S Nov. He 
would have given up his employments in 
preference, but his various pubhc and private 
engagements prevented it. He therefore took 
and sigtied the oath, which was a mass of 
contradictions, ' so far as consistent with 
itself and the protestant faith,' but refused to 
bind himself against ' endeavouring any alter- 
&tioD of advantage ' to church and Etat« not 
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repugnant to the protestont religion and his 
loyalty. To this explanation, which Lockhart, 
Dalrymple, Lauder, Pringle, and four other 
lawyers had informed him he was entitled 
to make (Omoxd, Lord Advocates ofScotlandj 
i. 217), he obtained James's assent on the 
day on which he resumed his seat in the 
council ; he did not vote in the general ex- 
planation given by the council, as the debate 
was over before he arrived (Wodrow, iii. 315). 
The next day he had, as commissioner, to go 
through the same scene. This time he was re- 
quired to put his reser\'ation in writ ing, and to 
sipi it. The latter, however, though at first 
willing, he skilfully avoided doing. He was 
thereupon immediately dismissed the council, 
as not having pro])erly taken the test, and a 
few days later, 9 Nov., was committed to the 
castle on the charge of leasing-makin^, trea- 
son, perjury, and assuming the legislative 
power. On the 8th the council had written 
to Charles, who replied at once, requiring 
full notice before sentence was declared. A 
request for a private iuterinew with James 
was refused, and though, through the activity | 
of Gilbert Burnet, tlie intercession of Hali- 
fax, who declared that in England they would 
not hang a dog on such a charge, was not 
wanting with Charles, nothing came of it. 
It was clear that conviction was determined 
upon. The assistance of Lockhart., who, with 
Dalrymple, Stuart, and others, had given an 
opinion m Argyll's favour, was twice denied, 
James declaring, * If ho pleads for Argyll, he 
shall never ])lead for my brother or me,' and 
only granted wlien Argj'U took the necessary 
legal steps to secure it. The trial, so far 
as the relevancy of the libel was concerned 
(Omoxd, Lord Advocates of Scotland, i. 218), 
that is whether or no his explanation brought 
him in law under the acts against leasing- 
making, began on 12 Dec. 1081 , before Queens- 
berry and four other jud^^'es, and was marked I 
by shameless quil^bliiiLT and illegality on the , 
part of the crown. After Lockhart'sdeftiuce \ 
the court adjourned, but the judges continued j 
sitting until midniglit. They were equally ! 
divided in opinion; their president, who had j 
the casting vote, had himself oilered an ex- : 
planation. To save him from voting, Nairn, 
a superannuated judge, was brought from his 
bed, and the depositions were read to him, 
during which he fell asleep, and was awakened 
for his vote. The relevancy of the libel, as 
to treason and leasing-making, was then pro- 
nounced, and the question of fact was next 
day brought before a jury composed in great 
measure of his enemies ; Montrose, his here- 
ditary foe, sat in court as chancellor. Before 
such a tribunal Argj'll refused to defend him- 
self. The j ury similarly acquitted him of per- 



j ury in receiving the oath in a false aoceptation, 
and ajpreed with thejudges on the other counts. 
Appbcation was made to Charles for inabuo- 
tions by the council, and for justice by ArgylL 
Charles ordered that sentence should bepro- 
nounced, but execution suspended. Upon 
22 Dec. the kin^s letter reached the council; 
and, though strictly illegal, inasmuch as for- 
feiture could only be pronounced in absence of 
the offender in cases of perduellion and riotous 
rebellion, sentence of death as well as of for- 
feiture was pronounced in Argyll's absence 
on the 23rd. His estates were confiscated, 
and his hereditary jurisdictions assigned to 
Atholl, in order to perfect his ruin (LnsrDsiY^s 
Mem. of Anna Mackenzie, p. 121). Every 
intimation, however, was given to ArgyU 
that execution was immediately to follow. 
He was lying then in daily expectAtion of 
death, when about 9 p.m. on 20 Dec. his fii- 
vourite stepdaughter, Sophia Lindsay (after- 
wards married to his son Charles), obtained 
leave to visit him for one half-hour. She 
brought with her a countryman as a page, 
with a fair wig and his head bound up as 
if he had been engaged in a fray. He and 
Argyll exchanged clothes, and she left the 
castle in fioods of tears, accompanied by 
Argyll. But for her extreme presence of 
mind they would have been twice discovered. 
At the gat« Argyll stepped up as lackey 
behind Sophia Lindsay's coach. On reach- 
ing the custom-house he slipped quietly off, 
dived into one of the narrow wynds adjacent, 
and shifted for himself (ib. p. 1 16). He first 
went to the house of Torwoodlee, who had 
arranged for the escape, and by him was con- 
ducted to Mr. Veitch, in Northumberland, 
who in turn brought him under the name 
of Hope to London (ArCRiE, Memoirs of 
Veitch). From London he wrote a poetic 
epistle of five hundred lines to his step- 
daughter, expressing himself as in safety 
amid noble friends and surrounded by com- 
forts. Til is comfort appears to have been 
chiefly afforded by Mrs. Smith, wife of a 
rich sugar-baker. He also found refuge with 
Major Ilolmes, the officer who had arrested 
him when Tx)r(l Lome in 1662. After a delay 
of some time Mrs. Smith brought him to heV 
country house at Brentford. Wodrow states 
that offers were made to him on the king's 
part of favour if ho would concur in^ie 
court measures ; that he refused, and that 
then, in the loyal reaction before which 
Shaftesbury and Monmouth fled, he also went 
to Holland. It is certain that no real steps 
were taken to recapture him. Charles is said 
to have known that he was in London, but 
when a note was put into his hands naming 
the place of concealment, he tore it up, ex- 




miog, 'Pooht pooh! hue 

Ige P Fye, for eboms ! ' Probably i.his 
clemency may have arisen from the faci that 
tbe temper of people, and especially in Lon- 
don, was at that time such that any attempt 
to reimprison so noted a sufferer for protes- 
tantiam might hare caused considerable em- 
barrassment to the f^vemment. Founlain- 
hall expressly aaya that the persecution that 
Argyll suffered for being a prolestant caused 



more pity than his ojroression of his creditors 
~ Uid non-payment of his own and his father' 



^Hlebts caused haired. Ab has been said, the 
^BKoment the court was triumphant over the 
^KWhigs Argyll evidently thought it unwise to 
reckon any longer upon its forbearance. In 
1682 be was supposed to be in Switierland, 
but Lord Granard, to whom he had many 
years before been of great aeaistanee. received 
B message from him in London, and held a 
meeting with him, on account of which he 
was accused of complicity in his crimes ( HUt. 
AfSa Omtm. 2nd Rep. 213 i). In June 1683, 
~-'-ia Baillie of Jerviswood and others were 
m on aeoouDt of the Rye House plot .letters 
f Ajgyll's were found among their papers. 
1>6M letters, however, were in a cipher so 
_ irioua that all attempts to read them were 
for long unavailing (iJ. 6th Rep. 315), They 
were sent to Scotland, and the countess was 
stimmoned in Dccemberl 683 1 o dec ipher t hem. 
She, however, replied that she had burnt the 
only key she had. Both she and Lome, how- 
ever, admitted that they were in Argyll's 
writing(i6.7thRep,377*). The cipher was, 
however, at length road by Spence, Argyll's 
privnte secretary '( Wo DR0W,iv.9r), or, accord- 
ing to Law {Mnn. p. 261), by two experts, 
OenrgeCampbellandGrajof Crigie. Argyll, 
it appeare, expostulated with the other con- 
spirators upon theirrejection of his proposals, 
vM. that he shoiUd be provided with 30,000/, 
and 1,000 English horse. Thev, howerer, 
oflered 10,000/. with 600 or 700 horse, the 
money to be paid by the beginning of July, 
and Argyll waa then to go at once to Scot- 
land and begin the revolt. He gave an ac- 
count of the stAnding forces, militia, and 
hentora of Scotland, who would be obliged 
to appear for the king, to the number of 
60,000. Half of them, he said, would not 
fight, He represented loo that his party 
Djeeded only money and arms ; and he desired 
Major Holmes to communicate fiilly with his 
mcMengrr from Holland {Hut. MSS. Camm. 
7th Rep. SB4 a, b, 377 a). Hohnes was him- 
Bslftakenandexamiuedon 28 June 1683, and 
ftom his replies it would seem that Argyll 
was in London. In October Preeton wrote 
from Parin, informing Halifax that Argyll 
had bis agents in France, and added his beUef [ 
TOt. Tin. • 



that he had, afterconsultatiouwithhisfi-iends 
in Holland, gone back to Scotland (i&. 7th 
" - 396-8). On 28 and 39 June 1684 
Spence was examined before the 
irivy council, hut he said nothing to Argyll's 
i discredit (ift.athBep, 6334). In July he was 
' sect to Scotland, where he was put to the tor- 
ture : but no more was learnt from him tlien. 
HHappwmsfromFonntainhaH's'Hist. Notices' 
to have read the cipher on 22 Aug. In Sep- 
tember 1 684 Argylrs charter chest and family 
{apers were found concealed in a tenants 
ouse in ArjSfyllshire, afurther stroke towarde 
the extinction of the family (LiW, p. SM). 
^Iiile in Holland Argyll appears to have 
devot«d himself tj] private religions exercises 
and preparations for the death that he anti- 
cipated, and he refused to hare any connec- 
tion with Shaftesbury. He speedily, how- 
ever, became involved in the cabala which 
tookplace under Monmouth upon the death 
of Charles. He came from Friesland to 
Rotterdam upon the news (DouGL&s), and was 

S resent at a meeting of Scotchmen in Amster- 
lan on 17 April 1685, at which an imme- 
diate invasion of Scotland was determined 
on, and himself appointed captain-general. 
He was among those who insisted that Mon- 
mouth should engage never to declare himself 
king. He carried on his preparations with 
great secrecv, and, furnished with 10,000/. by 
a rich English widow in Amsterdam, pos- 
sibly the Mrs. Smith before referred to, sup- 
plemented by 1,000/. from Locke (BtmifBT, 
p. 629), ho collected arms as if for a trader of 
Venice. He sailed from the Vlie on 1 or 3 May 
1685 with about three hundred men in three 
sm all ships, wellproviaioned, accompanied by 
Patrick Hume, Cochran, a few more Scots, 
and the Englishmen Ayloffe and Rumbold. 
They anchored at Cariston in Orkney on 6 May, 
where unluckily his secretary Spence — appa- 
rently the one formerly mentioned, though 
thie is doubtful — went ashore, was seiied by 
tha bishop, and the design discovered. 

A^yll immediately smled by the inside of 
the western islands to the coast of his own 
country, but was compelled by contrary winds 
to go to the Sound of Mull. AtTobermo^he 
waa delayed three days, and then with three 
hundred men whom he pick-Hl up there he 
went across to Kintyre, the stronghold then, 
as always, of the extreme covenanting party. 
A f Oamphel to wn A rgy 11 i ssue d h i s declarat ion 
which had l>een drawn up by Stuart in Hol- 
land. In this declaration lie intimates that 
James bad caused the de^tb of Charles, that 
Monmouth waa the rightful heir, and that by 
him he had been restored to title and estates. 
He had previously sent his son Charles to laise 
his formervassalSiWhonowheldof theldnK; 
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but yery few answered the summons of the 
fiery cross, the results of former insurrections 
having frightened the people, and all his son 
could do was to garrison the castle of Gar- 
nasory. Here he spent much time to no 
useful purpose, and then marched to Tarbet, 
whence he sent out a second declaration in 
which he combated the statements of his 
enemies that he had come for priyate ad- 
vantage, and promised to pay both nis father's 
debts and his own. Here he was joined by 
Sir Duncan Campbell with a large body of 
men. The invasion of the lowlands appears 
to have been settled by a council of war 
against his wish ; and it is certain that any 
chance of success which he had was ruined 
both by his own want of mastery over his 
followers, and by the divided counsels in his 
camp. At Bute he was again detained for 
three days, and his forces then marched to 
Corval in Argyllshire. After a purposeless 
raid on Greenock he struck off to Inverary, 
but contrary winds and the appearance of 
two English frigates compelled him to shelter 
under tne casUe of Eliangrei^. He took 
Ardkinglass castle, and in a skirmish for its 
possession he had the advanta^; he was, 
however, compelled to give up his design of 
taking Inverary, and to return to Ellangreig. 
He then proposed to attack the frigates, but 
this was frustrated by a mutiny among his 
men. The garrison of Ellangreig deserted, 
the king^s snips took those of Argyll, with 
their cannon and ammunition as well as the 
castle of Ellangreig, and the ^at standard 
on which was written * For God and Religion, 
against Poperie, Tyrrannie, Arbitrary Govern- 
ment, and Erastianism,' and then Argyll 
in despair determined again on the lowland 
enterprise. A little above Dumbarton he 
encamped in an advantageous position in the 
face 01 the royal troops ; but further disputes 
led to his proposal to fight being overruled, and 
to an immediate retreat without any enga^ 
ment towards Glasgow (FoxnrrAiirHALL,2rw<. 
Observes, p. 179). His force, which crossed to 
the south side of the Clyde at Renfrew by 
Ejrkpatrick ford, rapidly awindled from two 
thousand to five hundted men; and after 
one or two skirmishes with the troops com- 
manded by Kosse and Cleland, Argyll, who 
appears to have previously left his men, found 
himself alone with his son John and three 
personal friends. To avoid pursuit they sepa- 
rated, only Major FuUarton remaining with 
Argyll. Having been refused admittance at 
the house of an old servant to whom they 
applied for shelter, thev crossed the Clyde 
to Inchinnan, where, a^er a violent personal 
struggle, Arj^ was taken prisoner on 18 June 
by the militia. He was led first to Renfrew 



and thence to Glasgow. On 20 June he ar> 
rived at Edinburgn. He was brought along 
the long-gate to the water-gate, and from 
thence 'up the street, bareheaded, and his 
hands behmd his back, the guards with cocked 
matches, and the hangman walking before 
him ; ' finally he was carried to the cf^e and 
put in irons (Wodbow, iy. 299). It was, 
nowever, so late in the evening that the pro- 
cession caused but little notice (FouinAiK- 
HAXL, p. 185). He was now closely questioned 
before the council as to his associates ; his 
replies are not preserved, but he states in 
papers which he left that he answered only 
in part, and that he did aU in his power to 
save his friends. And Fountainhau notices 
that ' he pled much for his children, and es- 
pecially for John, who followed him without 
armes. While in prison he was visited by 
his sister. Lady Lothian, and by his wife, who, 
with Sophia Lmdsay, had been placed in con- 
finement on the first news of his landing. 
On the 29th a letter arrived from James or- 
dering summary punishment. It was long 
debated whether he should be hanged or be- 
headed, and the less ignominious sentence was 
carried with difiSiculty. He behaved with the 
utmost fortitude, and on the morning of his 
execution wrote to his wife, his stepdaughter, 
and his sons, as well as to Mrs. Smith, who 
had sheltered him in London, letters of calm 
resignation. It should be observed that he 
was never brought to trial for his rising, but 
was beheaded on Tuesday, 30 June, upon 
the sentence of 1681. His head was placed 
on a high pin of iron on the west end of the 
Tolbooth ; his body was taken first to New- 
bottle, the seat of Lord Lothian {Hist. MSS, 
Comm, Ist Rep. 116 6), and afterwards to In- 
verary. His son Charles was taken by AthoU 
a few days later while lying sick of fever. 

Argyll's execution apparently took place 
on his former sentence because Mackenzie, 
the advocate who insisted on this course, 
trusted that so manifestly illegal a sentence 
would be afterwards removed, while had he 
been tried and executed for this later treason, 
this could not have been the case (Hailbs, 
Catalogue, note 77). Fountainhall, nowever 
{Hist, Observes, p. 193), states that the reason 
was merely that a new indictment would have 
reflected upon his former jud^. 

His children by his first wife (Lady Mary 
Stuart) were Archibald, first duke of Argyll 
[q. v.], John, father of John, fourth duke, 
and grandfather of Lord Frederick Campbell 
[q. v.], Charles, James, and three daughters. 

[Authorities cited above.] O. A 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, first DuKB 
OF Abgtll (d, 1703), was the eldest son of 



^,_krcliib»ld, ninlhearl fq. v.], by his first wife, 
ni*<Jy Mary Stuart, eldest duuglit-er of James, 
fiftJi earl of Moray or Murray. During hie 
bther'a lifetime he receive n ^nt out of hia 
fiyrfeit«d e«tal«8, and on receiving intelligence 
of his father's descent on Scotland in 1665, 
m he put hinuelf in the king's hands, &nd ofTeml 
ce against him (Barillon to Louis XIV, 
e 1686, in appendii to Fos'a Hittory 
f Jame» II). But although, according to 
lOckhart (Fapen, \. 63), he also endeavoured 
b curry fkvour with £in^ Jame« by becom- . 
»._ - ™„yp,^ ,(, cfttholicisw, he was unauc- ! 
a obtaining a reversal in bU favour 

[tainder of the title and estulea. He 

liad therefore special reaaons fur welcoming 
-with eagemeis the proposed expedition of 
William of Urango, whom he Joined at the 
E[ague and accompanied to England. At, 
the convention of tbe ScotCieb t«tDt«fl in 
March 1669, only a single lord protested 
against hie admiaaion as earl of Aigyll on ac- 
oountofhietectmical disqualification. Argyll 
K<waa one of the commisaioners deputed to pro- 
^Meed to London to offer to William and Marr 
^Mne Scottish crown, and it was he who a^- 
HfaniuKtered to them the coronation oath. On 
^■1 Stay he was elected a privy councillor, and 
on 6 June fallowing an act was passed re- 
a^anding his &tber'8 forfeiture. Among the 
highland clans the news of his restoration 
to nifl estates was received with general con- 
sternation; and when they mustered in strong 
force under Dundee, thej were influeQccd 
more by hatred and fear of tbe Argylls than 
Iryloyal devotiontoJameall. When, through 
the mediation of BreadalbanefseeCuiPBBLi:, 
JoBir, first earl of Breadalbane], and the 
threats of military execution, all the clans, 
with the esceplion of the Macdonalds of 
plencoe, gave in their submission within the 
Mcribeo time. Argyll immedintelv informed 
B government of tbe failure of Maclan of 
nlencoe to comply with the letter of tbe law, 
nd alone with Breadalbane and Sir John 
Dolrymple [q. t.I be concerted measures for 
their moaeacrei the regiment which he had 
lately raised in bis own territory being en- 
trusted with its execution. hockhBit (Faperg, 
L 63) states that, though ArgyU was ' in out- 
ward appearance a good-natured, civil, and 
modest gentleman,' bis 'actions were quite 
-fltberwise, being capable of the worst things 
^~p promote hia interest, and altogether oa- 
ieted to a lewd, profligate life.' He adds 
hat 'he was not cut out for business, only 
flying himself to it in so far as it tended 
' ' 1 court interest and politics, from 
ot great sums of money to lavish 
ray upon his plea«Lirea.' Once invested with 
ill titlM and property, he was regarded by the 




presbylerians wilb the traditionary respect 
paid to his ancestors. In Che ditferences 
which occurred between the government and ■ 
the Scottish estates, he took the popular aide, 
but aftermatt-ers were satisfactorily arranged 
he joined in the support of the ministen, the 
importance of securing bis services being ra- 
cognised by a lavish distribution of honours. 
la 1690 he was made one of tbe lords of the 
treasury, in 1694 an eitraordinary lord of 
session, and in Ut96 colonel of tbe Scots borse 
guards. Argyll was frequently consulted by 
tbe government in tbe more import-ant mat- 
ters relating to Scotland, and there are a large 
number of uis letters in the Carstares ' Stat* 
Papers.' By letters patent dated st Kensing- 
ton 23 Jime 1701, he was created duke of 
Argyll, marquis of Lome and Kintyre, earl of 
Campbell and Cowal, viscount of Lochow and 
Glenisla, lord Inverary, Mull, Morven, and 
Tyree. He died on 20 Sept. 1703. By his wife 
Eticabeth, daughter of Sir Lionel Talmasb, 
hb hod two aoDs and one daughter. Both 
SODS, John, second duhe of Argyll and duke 
of Greenwich, and Archibald, third diUie of 
Argyll, have separate biographies. For seve- 
ral years be lived in separuticm from bis wife, 
who resided chieHy at Compbelltown, and 
ia said, on pretence of revising the charters 
wbich had been given to various members of 
tbe clan after ibe conquest of Kintyre, t^ 
have got the documents into her hands and 
destroyed them. 

[Crawford's Peerage of Scotland, p. 32 : Doo- 

B'as'sPeBnieeofacotland, i. 106-7; Lockhart's 
emoire; Carstares StutoPap«rs; MvnioirsofSir 
Ewen Cameron (Banoatyne Clnb. 1843); Leven 
and Melville Papers (Eatmatyae Club. 1813) : 
Burnet B Own Time ; SI acauluy's History ofEng- 
laoil.] T- P. fl. 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD (d. 1744), 

bishop of Aberdeen, was second son of Lord 
Niel Campbell, second son of Archibald, mar- 
quis of Argyll tl59&-1661) [q.v.l,«nd Lady 
Vere Ker, tliurd daughter of the third earl of 
Lothian. According to Dr. Johnson, as re- 
ported by Boswell, heengaged in the rebellion 
attempted by kis uncle, the ninth earl of Ar- 
gyll.in 16S5,andon its failure made his escape 
to Surinam. Though a violent whig in his 
early years, he afterwards, Johnson states, 
'kept better company and becajne a violent 
tory.' On bis return nrom Surinam he showed 
greatzeal for episcopacy and monarchy, and at 
the Revolution not only adhered to the ejected 
church, but refused to communicate in the 
cbnrch of England or lo be present at any 
place of worship where King William's name 
was mentioned. He was more than oncM 
apprehended in the reign of King William, 
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and once after the accession of Geor^ I. 
On 25 Aug. 1711 he was consecrated a bishop 
at Dundee by Bishops Rose, Douglas, and 
Falconer, but continued to reside in London. 
In 1717 he made the acauaintance of Ar- 
senius, the metropolitan 01 Thebais, and with 
some of the nonjurin^ clei^ entered into 
negotiations for a union with the Eastern 
church. The proposal was communicated by 
Arsenius to the emperor, Peter the Great, 
who expressed his approval of the proposition, 
but it was ultimately found impossible to 
come to an agreement in regard to certain 
points, and the negotiation was broken off. 
in a letter to the chevalier, G«or^ Lockhart 
thus refers to the bishop : ' Archibald Camp- 
bell (who, though adorned with none of the 
qualifications necessary in a bishop, and re- 
markable for some things inconsistent with 
the character of a gentleman, was most impru- 
dently consecrated some time ago) is coming 
here from London with the view of forming 
a party ' {Lockhart Papers^ ii. 37). The re- 
sult of his visit to Scotland was that on 
10 May 1721 he was chosen by the clergy of 
Aberdeen their diocesan bishop, upon which 
the colle^ wrote signifying their approval 
on condition that he would undertake to pro- 
pagate no new doctrine or usage not sanc- 
tioned by the canons of the church. After 
his election Campbell still continued to reside 
in London, where he was of considerable ser- 
vice to the Scottish episcopal communion, 
especially in assisting to project a fund for 
the support of the clergy in the poorer dis- 
tricts. On account, however, of a divergence 
of views in regard to certain usages, he re- 
signed his office in 1724. In his later years 
he formed a separate nonjuring communion 
distinct from that of the Sancroftian line, 
and ventured upon the exceptional step of a 
consecration by himself without any assis- 
tant. The community obtained a slight foot- 
ing in the west of England, but is now 
wholly extinct. Campbell succeeded, by 
means regarding which no satisfactory ex- 
planation has been given, in obtaining pos- 
session of the regiaters of the church of Scot- 
land from the Keformation to 1590, which 
Johnston of Warriston had restored to the 
general assembly of 1638, and in 1737 he 
presented them to Sion College, London, for 
preservation. Endeavours were made by the 
general assembly of the church of Scotland 
at different times to obtain their restoration, 
but Campbell had made it a condition that 
they should not be given up till episcopacy 
should be again established, and having been 
borrowed by the House of Commons, they 

girished in the fire which destroved the 
ottses of Parliament in 1834. Campbell 



died in London in 1744. He is described by 
Johnson as ' the fimuliar friend of Hickes 
and Nelson ; a man of letters, but injudicioiis ; 
and veiy curious and inquisitive, bat credu- 
lous.' His most iniiportant contribution to 
theology was ' The Doctrine of the Middle 
State between Death and the Kesurrection,' 
1731. He was also the author of ' Queries 
to the Presbyterians of Scotland,' 1702 ; and 
^ A Query turned into an Arsniment in &Tour 
of Episcopacy/ 1703. ' Life of John Sage, 
Scotch Protestant Bishop,* 1714, often as- 
cribed to Campbell, is stated in the 'Brit. 
Mus. Cat.' to be by John Gillane. Many 
other books commonly attributed tothebishoD 
are by his namesake, Archibald Campbell 
(1691-1766), professor at St. Andrews [q. v.] 

[Skinner's Ecclesiastical History of Scotland; 
LawBon*8 History of the Scottish EpisoopaUan 
Church since 1688 ; Lockhart Papers ; Boswell's 
Life of Johnson.] T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD (1691- 
1756), divine, was bom in Edinburgh 24 July 
1691. His father was a merchant, and of 
the Succoth family. He studied at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, was licensed to preach 
in 1717, and in 1718 ordained minister of 
the united parishes of Larbert and Dunipace, 
Stirlingshire. In 1723 he married Christina 
Watson, daughter of an Edinburgh merchant. 
In 1726 he published an anonymous treatise 
on the duty of praying for the civil magis- 
trate. The same year he travelled to London 
'. with a manuscript treatise on * Moral Virtue.'' 
He trusted this to his friend Alexander 
Innes, who had been an accomplice of the 
well-known Psalmanazar. Innes published 
this as his own in 1728, as ' * AptrrjXoyiof an 
Enquiry into the Original of Moral Virtue.'" 
Innes not only won reputation by the work, 
but a good living in Essex. In August 1730 
Campbell went to London, saw Innes, and 
says that he ^ made him tremble in his shoes.'^ 
He consented, however, to an advertisement 
claiming his own book, but only saying that 
' for some certain reasons ' it nad appeared 
under the name of Innes. Even this was 
delayed for a time that Innes might not lose 
a ijost which he was expecting. Stuart, phy- 
sician to the queen, was a cousin of Innes, and 
interceded for him. Campbell was appointed 
professor of church history in St. Andrews 
in 1730, and published a 'Discourse proving 
that the Apostles were no Enthusiasts.' In 
1733 he republished his former treatise under 
his own name as an * Enquiry into the Origi- 
nal of Moral Virtue.' He maintains self-love 
to be the i^ole motive of virtuous actions. 
In the same year he published an ' Oratio de 
Vanitate Luminis Naturse.' In 1735 he was 
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charged with Pulagianisni, on account of this 
and other works, btfore the ceneral assembly, 
but was acquitted in March 1735-6, with a 
warning for the future. ' Remarks upon Borne 
passagee in books hy Professor Campbell, with 
Lis Explimtious,' was issued in 173Q l^ the 
j c ommittee of the genenil aasemhly ' for purity 
^^^ doctrine.' In 1736 Campbell issued ■Fui'- 
^Jtawr Explications with respect to Articles 
^^ft . . wherein the Comnultee . . . have de- 
^pUAr'd thcmseWes not satiefy'd.' In 1739 he 
l^^jublished ' The NecesBity of Revelation,' in 
answer to Tindal. He died at his eattiie of 
Boarhill, near St. Andrews, on 34 April l75tJ, 
leaving twelve children. His eldest aon, 
Archibald (jl 1767) [a. v.], was author of 
' Lexiphanes.' A book entitled "The Au- 
thenticity of the Cioepel Hiatory justified' 
— IS published poflthumoualy " """ 

[Acte of Assembly; MoncriefTsLifeuf Erskiiivi 

"'^ imtr B SweHion Church ; How Scott's Fasti 

B. SoM. ii. 707 ; Irving'* Scottish Writera. 

I, 33A~7i JudidalTetrtimouyi infarmBtioa kind]; 

Blpplied {com familj papers by Rev. H. Q, 0: 

' CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, third 
buxB oy Aboyll (1683-1761), brother of 
John, second duke [q^v.], and youuRFi' miu of 
Archibald, first duke [q-v-]i bv Eliiabeth, 
daughter of Sir Lionel Talmasn, was bom 
at Ham House, Petersham, Surrey, in June 
1683. He was educated at Elon, and in his 
aevent«enth year entered Glasgow Univer- 
sity. His studies were contiiiuM at Utrecht, 
where he devoted himself eBpecially to law, 
fc with the view of practising that profession ; 
VUt after his brother succeeded to the duke- 
n he renounced bia intention. Entering 
m army, he served under Marlborough, and 
while still very young he was appointed 
polonel of the 30th regiment of foot and 
Igvemor of Dumbarton Caalla. He soon 
indoned the military profL>ssion, to devote 
a chief attention to poliiios. In 1705 he 
,s constituted lord high treasurer of Scot- 
' '1 the following year one of the 
's for treating 01 the union. His 
^ recognised by his being created, 

■ilBOat.,eu'lof Islay; audaflertheconclu- 
iOD of the treaty be was cboaen one of the six- 
pen paers of Scotland, and constantly elected 
B every parliament till his death, with the 
"- sption of that which met in 1713. In 
.n e.Ttraordlnary lord of 

, ,.-_ * appointed iustice-gene- 

ll of Scnttuid ; and the following year was 

'led to the privy council. On the acces- 

n of George I lie was appointed lord re- 

^t«r of Scotland. When the rebellion 

e out in 1715, he was entrusted with the 



task of raising the Argyllahire higblanders, 
and throwing himself mto Inverary he p^^- 
vanted General Gordon from peuetraling into 
the western highlands. With his troops 
he afterwards Joined his brother, the Du&e 
of Argyll, at Stirling, and took part in the 
battle of Sheriflinuir, where he wa* wounded. 
In 1726 he was appointed lord koi-'per of the 
privy seal in Scotland, and having, along 
with hia brother, the Duke of Argyll, agreed 
to assist the government in carrying through 
the malt tax in Scotland, he was despatched 
to Edinburgh armed with Full powers by the 
government, and privately instructed by Wal- 
pole to adopt the measures be deemed ex- 
pedient for suppressing the seriouB riots 
caused by the imposition of tbe tax. It waa 
chiefly owing to him that the combination 
against it was broken and tranquillity finally 
restored. From this time lie was entrusted 
by Walpole with the chief management of 
Scotch a&irs, bis influence being so great 
that he received the name of the Kinc of 
Scotland. In ibis position he did much to 
increase its trade and manufactures and im- 
prove its internal communication. As chan- 
cellor of the university of Aberdeen he took 
aa active interest in the furtherance of the 
higher education of the country, and he also 
especially encouraged the Edinburgh school 
or medicuie, then in its infancy. In 1734 he 
was appointed keeperof tbe great seal, whieb 
oHice ne enjoyed till his death. After the 
execution of Porteous bj the Edinburgh 
mob, he woj; sent by Walpole to adojjt mea- 
sures for bringing the offenders to justice. 
Throughout the whole of Walpole'e admi- 
nistration be gave bim consistent and on- 
wavering support. Though he possessed none 
of the- brilliant oratoricu^^ gifts of his brother, 
his practical shrewdness and acute and solid 
reasoning gave him great parliamenlAry in- 
fluence. Eor manyyeors be assisted to bold 
in check his brothers intractable i 
and when bis brother broke witn the go- 
vemmeot still retained "Walpole's special con- 
fidence. Succeeding to tbe dukedom of 
Argyll in October 1743, he continued to be 
mucn consulted in regard to Scotch aSairo, 
bis knowledge of the various parties in church 
and stale being remarkably comprehensive 
and minute. Ulhispractical sagacity he gave 

Goof of the very highest hiud after the re- 
llion of 174o, when he recoiD in ended, as 
a means of pacifving the highlands, the 
foTmatiou of the Iiighland regiments, thus 
atfording scope for tne warlike propensities 
of the cUns in the loyal service of the croTvn. 
He possessed wide and varied accomplish- 
ments, and collected one of the most valu- 
able private libraries in Great Britain. In bis 
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later years he rebuilt the castle at Inveranr. 
He died suddenly on 15 April 1761. By 
his wife, the daughter of Mr. Whitfield, pay- 
master of the forces, he left no issue, and ' 
the title descended to his cousin John, son 
of John Campbell of Mamore, second son of 
Archibald, ninth earl of Argyll [q. v.] His 
whole property in England was left to Mrs. 
Anne Williams or Shirebum, by whom he 
had a son, William Campbell, auditor of ex- 
cise in Scotland, and a colonel in the army. 

[Coxe's Life of Walpole, containinff several of 
his letters ; Lockhart P&pers ; Culloden Papers ; 
Macpherson's Original Papers; MSS. Add. 
19797, 23251, ft 46, 48, 50, 58, 22627, f. 23, 
22628. ff. 47-52 ; Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, 
i. 114-5 ; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), iii. 208-9.] 

T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD (/. 1767), 
satirist, was a son of Archibald Campbell (d. 
1756) [q. v.] His works prove that he was 
a classical scholar, and he states that he had 
'all his lifetime dabbled in books' (Lexi- 
phanesj Dedn., p. v) ; but he became purser 
of a man-of-war, and remained at sea, leading 
* a wandering and unsettled life.' In 1745 
William Falconer, author of the * Shipwreck,* 
was serving on board the same ship with him, 
became his servant, and receivea some edu- 
cational help from him (Chalmebs, EnglUh 
PoeUy xiv. 381). About 1760, being on a long 
voyage, Campbell read the * Ramblers,' and 
staying shortly after at Pensacola wrote there 
his * Lexiphanes ' and * Sale of Authors ; ' the 
works remained in manuscript for some two 
years, till he reached England. * Lexiphanes, 
a Dialogue in imitation of Lucian,' with a sub- 
title, saying it was * to correct as well as ex- 
pose the affected style ... of our English 
Lexiphanes, the Rambler,' was issued anony- 
mously in March 1767, and was attributed by 
Hawkins to Kenrick (Boswell, Johnson, ii. 
55). The ' Sale of Authors ' followed it in 
June of the same year. Campbell called 
Johnson * the great comipter of our taste 
and language,' and says, * I have endeavour'd 
to . . . hunt down this great unlick'd cub' 
{^Lexiphanes J preface, p. xxxix). In the * Sale 
of Authors ' tne * sweetly plaintive Gray' was 
put up to auction, with \\Tiitefield, Hervey, 
Sterne, lloyle, &c. 

* Lexiphanes' itself found an imitator in 
1770 in Colman, who used that signature to 
a philological dx\\x\h (Fugitive Pieces, ii. 92-7) ; 
and a fourth edition of the real work, stiU 
anonymous, was issued at Dublin in 1774. 
After this there is no evidence of anything 
relating to this author. * The History of the 
Man alter God's own Heart,' issued anony- 
mously in 1761, generally attributed to Peter 



Annet \q. v.], is asserted to have been written 
by Archibald Campbell (Notet and Qttaiet, 
1st series, xii. 204, 256), and this view haa 
been adopted in the 1883 edition of Halkett 
and Laing's * Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature,' iL 1100. If ao, 
the * Letter to the Rot. Br. Samuel Chandler, 
from the Writer of the History of the Man 
after GK>d'8 own Heart,' is also Campbell's. 

[Leziphanee and Sale of Authors, Horace Wal- 
pole's copies, Grenville Coll., author's Pm&oes ; 
Walpole's Letters, Cunningham's ed. vi. 76 and 
80 ft. ; Boswell's Johnson, 1823 ed., iL 55, iv. S69 ; 
Anderson's Life of Johnson, 1816 ed., p. 2S0 
text and note ; Chalmers's English Poets, xiv. 881; 
Notes and Queries, Ist ser. xii. 204, 256, 3rd ser. 
iii. 210, 357, xii. 332, 449 ; Halkettand Laing's 
Diet, of Anon, and Pseudon. lit. ii. 1160, whsn 
p. 255 of Notes and Queries (supra) is by error 
put 205, and p. 1405.1 J. H. 

CAMPBELL, Sib ARCHIBALD (178»- 

1791), of Invemeil, general and goTemor of 
Jamaica and Madras, second son of James 
Campbell of Invemeil, commissioner of the 
Western Isles of Scotland, chamberlain of 
Argyllshire, and hereditary usher of the white 
rod for Scotland, was bom at Invemeil on 
21 Aug. 1739. He entered the amy in 
1757 as a captain in the Eraser Highlanders, 
when Simon Eraser, the only son of Lord 
Lovat [q[. v.l, raised that regiment for service 
in America by special license from the king^ 
on the recommendation of Mr. Pitt. With 
it he served throughout the campaign in 
North America, and was wounded at W olfe*8 
taking of Quebec in 1768. On the conclusion 
of the war in 1764 the Fraser Highlanders 
were disbanded, and Campbell was trans- 
ferred to the 29th regiment, and afterwards 
promoted major and lieutenant-colonel in 
the 42nd Highlanders, with which he served 
in India until 1773, when he returned to 
Scotland, and he was elected M.P. for the 
Stirling burghs in 1774. In 1775 Simon 
I Fraser again raised a regiment of highlanders 
! for service in the American war of indepen- 
dence, and Campbell was selected by him as 
lieutenant-colonel of the 2nd battalion. On 
his arrival in America, however, the ship 
which carried him took him unfortunately 
into Boston harbour while that city was in 
the hands of the rebels, and he consequently 
remained a prisoner until the following year, 
when he was exchanged for Ethan Allen. 
On securing his exchange he was appointed 
a brigadier-general, and took command of 
an expedition against the state of Georgia. 
The expedition was entirely successful, and 
Campbell seized Savannah, which contained 
forty-five guns and a large quantity of stores, 
with a loss of only four killed and five 



■wotmded. He remained as comtnaudiDg 
officer La Georgia until the following year, 
when He was superseded by Major-general 
Burton; and when the general refused to 
cOTTj into effect his measures for raising a 
loyal militia, Campbell returned to Englajid 
on leave, and mamed (1779) Amelia, daugh- 
ter of Allan lUmsay the paiuter. and grand- 
daoghter of Allan Komsay the poet ((/. 8 July 
1813). His capture of Savannah hod greatly 
recommended him to the king's favour. He 
WBB promoted colonel on his return, and on 
20 Nov. 1782 he was promoted major-general, 
and in tbe following month appointed go- 
vernor of Jamaica. Thia appointment was 
at the time of immense importance. Matters 
vere going badly with the British forcea in 
America, and the French had joined the '~ 



n quiede Bouillfi, who commanded the French 
ktroops, succeeded in capturing Tobago, St. 
KEustache, St. Ritt^, Nevis, and Mantserratj 
K^Hit the dispoeitions of Campbell were so 
' jod, his measure of raising black troops 
) successful, and his vigilance so un- 
Wearied, that the French did not dare to 
futack Jamaica without reinforcements. At 
,e time Campbell did all in his power, 
by sending good information, reinforcements, 
wid supplies, to assist the British forces in 
America; and by lending his best troops 
to eerre as marines on board the ships of 
Admiral Rodney's Seet, he was larffely in- 
•trumental in securing that admiral a great 
Tictory over the Comte de Grsase. For his 
seivicas he was invested a knight of the 
Both on 30 Sept. 1786, on his return from 
Jamaica, and was in the same year appointed, 
through the influence of his friend, Henry 
Dundoa, the president of the board of con- 
trol, to be governor and commander-in-cliicf 
at Hadras. He reached Madras in April 
1786, and had at once to occupy himself 
with the difficult matter of the debts of the 
L Nabob of Arcot, whose territories bod been 
faMquestrated by Lord Macartney. Thematter 
^'VU extremely complicated ; but eventually, 
■■tlirougU the inelnunentality of Mr. Wehlie, 
B'the ablesL Indian civil servant of his day, a 
■.treaty was concluded with the nabob on 
■«^ teb. 1787, by which he was lo pay nine 
I of rupees a year to the East India Com- 
■ panylbr the maintenanceofaforee in British 
l^ay to defend his dominions, and twelve Iocs 
H year to his cnnlitors, and to surrender the 
^nvenoes of the Camatic, to be collected by 
Sdvil servants, as security. The advantages of 
Vtiiia treaty were obvious, and were seen in the 
Inext war with Tippoo Sultan. Lord Com- 
KwitUis highly approved of it ; but both the 



courtofdirectorsandthe board of control were 
inclined to ihlok that sufficiently good t^nus 
had not been made for the company, and too 
good terms for the Creditors ; while the cre- 
ditors, on the other band, and the nabob him- 
self, who bad a regular parly in hia interest 
in the HouseofCommons, complained bitterly 
that they were unfairly treated. Lord Cotn- 
wallis, however, the govemoi-general, who i 
had Imown the governor in ^jnerica, sup- 
ported him with all his might. ' No governor 
was ever more popular than Sir Archibald 
Campbell,' he wrcrte to Lord Sydney. ' I must 
do Sir Archibald Campbell the justice to say 
t tat he seconds me nobly,' he wrote on another 
occasion. ' By his good management and 
economy we shall be relieved of the heai*y 
burden of paving the king's troops on the 
coast ; ' and ' bis retirement &om the govern- 
ment: might be aCt«nded with fatal conse- 
quences' (Comiraliis ComxpoTidenee, i. 218, 
^2, 307). After completing this business, 
Campbell was occupied in issuing new regu- , 
lations for the discipline of the troops, and 
on 12 Oct. 17B7 he was appointed colonel of i 
the 74th Highlanders, one of tbe four new 
regiments raised especially for service in i 
India, In 1789, overcome by ill-health and 
tho abuse of the opponents of his Arcot 
treaty, be resigned his appointment and re- 
turned to England, and was at once re-«lected 
M.P.fortheStirlingburghs. He did not long 
survive his return : for he caught a severe 
cold in coming up hurriedly from Scotland 
in 1 790, on being sent for to take a command 
in the Spanish armament, which was got 
ready on the occasion of the dispute about 
Nootka Sound ; and though a journey to 
Bath somewhat restored him, he died at his 
house in Upper Orosvenor Street, on 31 March 
1791. Hewaaburiedin Westminster Abbey, 
where a monument was erected to him in 
Poets' Comer. He left his fortune to his ■ 
elder brother, Sir James Campbell, knt., 
who succeeded him as M.P. for the Stirling 
burghs, and whose son, Major-general James 
Campbell (1703-1819) [q.v.], was created a 
baronet In 1818. 

[Stewart's Skelcbes of the Manners and Cn»- 
toms of tbe Bi^hlaodeTB, with an Accoont of 
tbs Highland R^ictnts ; Edwards's History 
of the British West. Indie*; ComwBllis Corrc- 
Bpondence; Mill's History of British India; the 
Papers nn the Arcot Treaty, &o., printed by 
onloi' of tbe House of Codidioub. 1791 '' 



CAMPBELL, Sib ARCHIBALD (1769- 

1843), general, son of Csptoin Archibald 
Campbell, and grandson of Duncan Campbell 
of Milntown, in Glenlyon, county Perth, 
was bom on 12 March 1769. He entered 
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the army on 28 Dec. 1787 as an ensign in the 
77th regiment, having obtained his commis- 
sion by raising twenty men, and sailed for 
India m the spring of 1788. He joined the 
army in the Bombay presidency under the 
command of Sir Ilobert Abercrombv at Ganna- 
nore, and was perpetually engaged with that 
western division throughout the campaigns 
of 1790, 1791, and 1792, and was present at 
the first siege of Seringapatam, by Lord 
Gomwallis, in 1792. In 1791, in the midst 
of the campaign, he was promoted lieutenant 
and made adjutant of his regiment, in which 
capacity he served at the reduction of Cochin 
in 1795 and of the Dutch factories in Ceylon 
in 1796. In 1799, on the breaking out of 
the second Mysore war, Campbell was ap- 
pointed brigade-major to the European bri- 
gade of the Bombay division, which advanced 
from the Malabar coast, and was present at 
the battle of Seedaseer and the fall of Serin- 
gatapam. For his services he was promoted 
captain into the 67th regiment, and at once 
exclianged into the 88th Connaught Rangers, 
in order to remain in India, but his health 
broke down and he had to return to England. 
"Wellesley had, however, observed Campbell's 
gallant conduct at Seringapatam and his use- 
fulness as a BlafF officer, and ho was in con- 
sequence made brigade-major in the southern 
district, and on 14 Sept. 1804 promoted major 
into the 6th battalion of reserve, then stationed 
in Guernsey. On its reduction in 1805 he was 
transferred to the 71st Highland light in- 
fantry, and generally commanded the second 
battalion in Scotland and Ireland for the next 
tliree years. In J une 1 808 he joined the first 
battalion of his regiment under Pack, and 
served at the battles of llolica and Vimeiro, 
and throughout Sir John Moore's advance 
into Spain and his retreat on Corunna. 

In 1809 he was, on Wellesley's recommen- 
dation, one of the oflicers selected to accom- 
pany Marshal l^»resford to Portugal to assist 
him in his task of reorganising the Portuguese 
army, and was prom<»ted lieutenant-colonel 
on 16 Feb. I80i>. He commanded the 6th 
l*ortuguese regiment with Bert»sford's high 
approval ( Wellington •Supplemcntai'y Des- 
patche/ty vi. *Mi\)f and as colonel he was pre- 
sent at the battle of ]hi;i(aco, and in 1811, as 
brigadier-general commanding the 6th and 
1 8th Portuguese* regiments, was engaged at 
Arrt)yo dos Molinos and in the battle of Al- 
buera. In 1818 C'ampbi'll n»ceived the Por- 
tuguese ortler of the Tower and Sw(»rd, and 
liis brigade was ortlered to form part of an 
indejH'ndent Portuguese division imder the 
command of Major-general John Hamilton, 
attaclunl to General Hill's corps, and under 
that general he was present at the battles of 



Vittoria, the PyreneeSy the Nivelle, when he 
was mentioned in despatches, uid the Nive, 
and was afterwards attached to ^ Jolm 
Hope's corpe before Bayonne, where he re- 
mained until the end of the war. On the 
declaration of peace he received a gold cross 
and one dasp for the battles of Albuera, 
Vittoria, the Pyrenees, the Nivelle, and the 
Nive, was knighted, promoted colonel in the 
army on 4 June 1814, and made an aide-de- 
camp to the prince regent, and in January 
1815 he was made a K.C.B. In 1816 he was 
made a Portuguese major-^neral, and com- 
manded the Guyision at Lisbon. In 1820, 
during the absence of Lord Beresford, he 
offered to put down the rising at C^porto, but 
his services were declined ; he at once threw 
up his Portuguese commission and returned 
to England. 

On arriving in England he was, in 1821, 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 38th re- 
giment, which he joined at the Cape and took 
to India, where he was stationed at Berham- 
pore. He was soon after nominated to com- 
mand the expedition against the Bormese. 
He arrived at Ilangoon in May 1824 at the 
head of 11,500 men, including four British 
regiments, and at once took Kangoon. His 
first attack on the great Dagon Pagoda, 
at Kimendine, was repulsed with loss on 
3 June, and he had to take the command in 
person; under his personal directions the 
Pagoda was stormed on 10 June 1824. In 
July he detached a force under Colonel H. F. 
Smith, C.B., to Pegu, which stormed the 
Pagoda ut Syriam on 4 Aug., and the heavy 
rains then put an end to further operations, 
and caused much disease among the troops. 
He wrote earnestly for reinforcements during 
the winter months of 1824--5, for in Novem- 
ber 1824 he was besieged in Rangoon by the 
ablest Burmese chief, Maha Bundoola. He 
was joined by the 47th rt'giment and two 
brigades of sepoys, and after storming the 
stockade of Kokein on 16 Dec, he left Ran- 
goon on 11 Feb. 1825 and marched along 
the banks of the Irrawaddy towards Prome, 
accompanied by about forty gunboats under 
Commodore Chads and Captain Marryat. 
On 7 March the advanced brigades, under 
Brigadier-general Cotton, were utterly de- 
feated in an attack on the stockades of Do- 
nabew, but Campbell at once moved to the 
front, and directed a fresh attack on 1 April, 
which was entirely successftil, and Maha 
Bundoola was killetl. He entered Prome on 
5 May 1825 and established his headquarters 
there for the rainy season, and again lost no 
less than one-seventh of his forces between 
May and September. Towards the close of 
the rainy season Campbell, who had been pro- 



noted major^DGral on '27 Maj lt&5 for liia 
services, prepnred to udvnuce from I'romc on 
Ats. tile capilftl of Burma, when Burraeae 
i-axoys «nme into Prome and acted for totna. 
Campb«U, who had been specially cnCruat^d 
by Lord Amheret with the political as well 
OB the military conUuct of the campaign, an- 
DDtinced that peace would only be granted 
on tenne which were rejected, and Cumpbell 
Bffain advanced. An usault upon the stock- 
ades of Wattee-Ooung failed, and Brigadier- 
feneral HacdowaJl -was Idlled on 16 Nov., 
ut Campbcttl waa again able lo make up for 
the failures of his subordinatea by etonning 
the stockades on 26 Nov, On his approach 
tovarda the capital the king of Burma sent 
enroya to his camp once more, and a truce 
■WM made on 26 Dec. But Campbell soon 
discovered that the uegotiatioue were only 
intended to gain time, so he continued his 
advance on -2 Jan., and by rtorming Mel- 
loon, I he last fortified place an the way to 
Ava, BO frightened the king that he accepted 
tie terms offered, and aigned a treaty of peace 
at¥andabooon:i6Feb.lB2tI. The succeasful 
ternunatton of this war was received vrith 
I cnthuBiaam in England and India. Campbell 
-ffumade a Q.O.B. on 26 Dec. 1828, voted a 
^Id medal and an income of 1,000/. a year 
by the court of directors, and thanked by the 
governor-general. Lord Amherst. For three 
yeaitaiUiT his success he governed the ceded 
provinces of Burma, and acted as civil com- 
oisdoner to the courts of Burma and Siam, 
but in 1829 he had to return to England 
fiom ill-health. 

He was received with great distinction on 
hia arrival ; was on -50 Sept. 1831 created a 
baronet, and on 14 Nov. 1831 was granted 
npeci&l arms, and the motto 'Ava' by royal 
license. From 1831 to 1837 he filled the 
office of lieutenant-governor of New Bruos- 
-trick, and was in the latter year nominated 
to command io chief in Canada if Sir John 
Oolbome left the colony. In 1838 he was 
•-romoted lieutenant-general, and in 1840 
le colonel of the 62nd regiment; inAu- 
'139 be wfld appointed commander-in- 
t Bombay, but had to refuse the ap- 
Mintmeot from ill-health, and on 6 Oct. 1843 
Mi died at Iheageof 74. He married Helen, 
kughter of Sir John Macdonald of Garth, 
' f -whom he had a son. Oeneral Sir John 
mpbell (1816-1855) [q.v.] 
[Boyal Military Calendar; Wellington Dea- 
"■ - and Sopplomentatj Dpepalcbes; obitu- 
M in CaltnirD's Unit«d Service Magarane. 
F the BoRnese War : DocumeulJi iIlu*tratiTe 
( (he Bnrmesa War. compiled and edited b; 
"I. WiWo, Calcutta, 1817; Snodgraas's NaT- 
's of the BornieBB War, London, 1827 



HarelockE JUemoir of the Threa Campaigns of 
Mujor-geuBral -Sir A. Campbell's Army in Ava, 
Senunpore, 1828 ; Wilsoe's Narrative of the 
Burmeoe War in 1824-6, London. 18.52; and 
Doveton's Reminiscencea of the BurmegB War, 
1824-5-U, London, ISoi.] H. M. 8. 

CAMPBELL, COLIN, second LoEtt 
Campbell and tirst Earl of Asctxl (d. 
1493), was the son of Archibald, second, but 
eldest, surviving son of Sir Dunoui Oonip- 
bwll of Loehow, created Lord Campbell in 
1445. He succeeded his grandffttheT in 1463. 
Un the death of Iiis father he wrui placed 
under the care of his uncle, Sir OoUn Caup- 
bfll of Gtenorchy, who concluded a match 
between him and Isabel Stewart, the eldest 
of the three daughters, and coheireasea of 
John, third lord of Lorue. Having acquired 
the ])rincipal part of the landed property of 
the two sisters of his wife, be exchanged 
certain lands in Perthshire for the lorduup 
of Lorue with Walter, their uncle, on whom 
the lordship of Lome, which stood limited to 
heirs male, had devolved. In 1457 he was 
created, by James II, Earl of Argyll, He 
was one of the commiswoners for negotiat- 
ing a truce with Edward IV of England, 
in 1463. In 1466 he was appointed, alone 
with Lord Boyd, lord justiciary of Scotland 
on the south of the Forth, and after the flight 
of Lord Boyd to England he acted as sole 
justiciary. In 1474 he was apuointed one 
of the commissioners to settle tne treaty of 
alliance with Edward IV, by which James, 
prince of Scotland, was aflianced to Cecilia, 
youngest daughter of Edward. Early in 1483 
he received the olGce of lord high chancellor 
of Scotland, He was one of the commis- 
sioners sent to France in 1484 to renew the 
league with the crown, which was 
^ at Paris 9 July, and also one of 
tbe commissioners who concluded the paci- 
fication at Nottingham with Richard HI, 
21 Sept. of the same year, In 1487 he joined 
tlieconspiracyofthenobleeagainsl James in, 
and at the time of tbe murder of the king, 
after the battle of Sauchiebum, he waa 
in England on an embassy to Henry VII. 
After the accession of James IV he was re- 
stored to the office of lord high chancellor. 
He died 10 Mav 1493. He had two mna 
and seven daughters. It is from him that 
tbe greatness ot the house of Argyll properly 
dates. Besides the lordship of Lome he also 
acquired that of Campbell and Castle Camp- 
beU in the parish of Dollar, and in 1481 be 
received a grant of many lands in Knnpdale, 
along with the keeping of Castle Sweyn, 
which had formerly been held by the lords 
of the Isles. In the general political trane- 
actioDB of Scotland he acted a leading part, 
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and as regards the south-western highlands 
he laid the foundation of that unrividled in- 
fluence which the house of Argyll has en- 
joyed for many centuries. 

[Register of the Great Seal of Scotland; Ry- 
mer's Foedera; Crawford's Officers of State, i. 
43-7 ; Douglas's Scotch Peerage, i. 88-9.] 

T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, COLIN, third Eabl op 
Abgyll (d, 1580), eldest son of Archibald, 
second earl of Argyll [q. v.l, and Elizabeth 
Stewart, eldest daughter 01 John, first earl 
of Lennox, immediately after succeeding his 
father in 1513 was charged with the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection of Lauchlan Maclean 
of Dowart and other highland chiefs in sup- 
port of Sir Donald of Lochalsh, whom they 
nad proclaimed Lord of the Isles. By his 
powerful influence Argyll succeeded, with- 
out having recourse to arms, in inducing them 
to submit to the regent ; but though even 
Sir Donald himself agreed to terms of re- 
conciliation, this was only a feint to (^ain 
time. In 1517, by giving out that the * lieu- 
tenandry ' of the isles had been bestowed on 
him by the regent, he secured the assistance 
of a number of chiefs, with whom he pro- 
ceeded to ravage the lands which, according 
to his statement, had been committed to his 
protection. The deception could not be 
maintained, and finding that the chiefs had 
determined to deliver him up to the govern- 
ment he made his escape. It was principally 
through the representations of Argyll that 
the designs of Sir Donald liad been defeated, 
and he now presented a petition that * for 
the honour of the realm and the commonweal 
in time coming* he should receive a com- 
mission of * lieuteuandry ' over all the Isles 
and adjacent mainland, with authority to 
receive into the king's favour all the men of 
the Isles who should make their submission 
to him, upon proper security being given by 
the delivery of hostages and otherwise ; the 
last condition being made imperative, * because 
the men of the Isles are fickle of mind, and set 
but little value upon their oaths and written 
obligations.' He also received express power 
to pursue the rebels with fire and sword, and 
to possess himself of Sir Donald's castle of 
Strone in Lochcarron. Sir Donald for some 
time not only succeeded in maintaining a 
following in the wilder fastnesses, but in 
1518 tooK summary vengeance on Maclan of 
Ardnamurchan, one of the principal sup- 
porters of the government, by defeating and 
slaying him and his two sons at the Silver 
Craig in Morvem. Argyll thereupon advised 
that sentence of forfeiture should be passed 
against him, and on this being refused he 



took a solemn protest before parliament that 
neither he nor nis heirs should be liable for 
any mischiefs that might in future arise 
from rebellions in the Isles. The death of 
Sir Donald not long afterwards relieved 
Argyll from further anxiety on his account, 
and he took advantage of'^ the interval of 
tranquillity which followed to extend his 
influence among the chiefe, and to promote 
the aggrandisement of his family and clan. 
These were the motives which, rather than 
that of loyalty to the ^vemment, had chiefly 
influenced his seal m the suppression dT 
rebellion. The authority of Argyll in the 
western highlands also greatly increased 
his general influence in Scotland, a fiu^ 
sufficiently evidenced by his appointment, in 
February 1525, to be one of tne governors 
of the kingdom after the retirement of the 
Duke of Albany to France. Several docu* 
ments in the State Papers of England in- 
dicate that special eflorts were made to 
* separate' Argyll from the regent {State 
Papers, Henry VIII, vol. iii. pt. iL entry 
3228), and render it probable that he was 
won * with a sober thing of money * gentry 
3339). He was intimately concerned in tne 
scheme for the ' erection ' of King James in 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh in 1526, and it 
was agreed that the earls of Angus, Argyll, 
and Enroll should each have the monardi in 
charge for a quarter of a year in succession. 
Angus had the charge for the first quarter, 
but at the end of it refused to give him up, 
*quhilk causit great discord* \Diumal of 
OccurrentSf p. 10). After the escape of King 
James from Falkland in May 1528, where 
he had been kept in close confinement by 
Angus, Argyll joined him in Stirling, and 
accompanied him to Edinburgh as one of his 
most trusted counsellors. On 6 Dec. he re- 
I ceived a charter for the barony of Abemethy, 
; in Perthshire, forfeited by Angus. The same 
' year he was appointed lieutenant of the 
, borders and wartlen of the marches, and was 
I entrusted with the task of suppressing the 
insurrection raised on the borders bv Angus, 
1 whom he compelled to flee into England. 
I Afterwards he received confirmation of the 
hereditary sherifl^ship of Argyllshire, and of 
' the offices of justiciary of Scotland and master 
' of the household, by which these offices be- 
I came hereditary in his family. On 25 Oct. 
! 1529 he had the renewal of the commission 
j of lord justice-general of Scotland. On ac- 
! count of an insurrection in the south Isles, 
headed by Alexander of Isla and the Mac- 
leans, he demanded extraordinary powers 
from the king for the reduction of the Isles 
under the dominion of law ; but James sus- 
pecting his purposes resolved to try con- 
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ciliatorf mensures. and while negolialians ' 
■were in prop^BS the Earl of Aigyll died, in 1 
1530. By his wife, Ladj Jane Gordon, oldest . 
d&ughCer of the third earl of Iluntly, he left 
three sons and one daughtur, tlie latter of 
whom wns mnrried to James, earl of Moray, ; 
natural son of James IV, He was succeeded 
in the earldom by his eldest son Archibald, 
fourth oarl (d. 1558) [q. v.] 

rBegister of tbo Great Seal of Seotbiid; 
CalcnilaF of Sutta Papers (Reotlish Series), pp. 
9.11.21,23: State Papsrs, Heign of Henry VIII 
(Dom. Ser.). Tol.iii. pt. ii, ; Diuranl of Remark- 
able Occuirentfl (Bannatyne Club, 1833) ; Bishop 
Zdsley's History of Sca'tlnad (BanoHtyne Club, 
1830); Donald Gremry'sHiBtoryof the Western 
Islands: Douglass SroWh Peerage, i. 90-1.1 
T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, CO UN, aUth E»hi,of Ab- 
an.L (el. l&M), was the second son of Archi- 
bftld, fourth earl of Argyll [q. v.], his mother 
Wng the earl 's second wife, Margaret Graham, 
only daughter of William, tliird earl of Men- 
teiui. He succeeded to the estates and title 
on the death, in 1573, of his half-brother, 
Archibald, fifth earl of Argyll [q. v.], having 
OTevioosly to this been known ae Sir Colin 
Campbell of Boquhan. Afterthedeathof his 
first wife, Janet, eldest daughter of Henry, 
first lord MethTen,he marriwl Agnes Keith, 
eldest daughter ofWill)am,fourthearl Maris- 
chaljandwidowoftlie regent Moray. During 
the regeni^ Moray had been entrusted with 
the custody of the queen's jewels, and bis 
widow had thus come into possession of the 
fiunouB diamond, ' tlie Great Harry ' as it 
was called, which had been given to Mary 
as a wedding present by her father-in-law, 
Kine Henry of France, and which she, on 
her demission, had bequeathed to the Scot- 
tish crown OS a memonal of herself. After 
her second marriage the lady, at the instance 
of Morton, had been summoned to deliver 
up the Jewels belonging to the queen, and 
for not doing so the Earl and Count-ess of 
ArgyU were,,3 Feb. 1573-1, 'put to the bom' 
XStguttT of the Priiy CmmHl. ii. 330). The 
'sounteas appealed to parliament, and even 
Mought the intervention of Elitabeth, but 
[the result was that on o March 1574-6 th« 
IWrl, in his own name and that of his wife, 
ideliTeredupthejewelB(iA. p. 43.')). The 

of the story wluch represents the coun- 

summoned as the liflh countess of Argyll, 

the half-aiater of Moray, is erroneous, and 

origin in placing the death of the 

itttb carl in 1575 instead of in 1573. The 

:umstance, as waa to be expected, caused 

iplete estrangement between Argyll and 

[ortoD, and other events soon happened to 
the quarrel. In virtue of liis here- 



ditary office of justice-general of Scotland, 
Argyll claimed that a commission of justi- 
ci ary, formerly given by Queen Mary to the 
Earl of Atholf over his own temtory of 
AthoU. should be annulled. The question 
as to their jurisdictions hod been raised by 
Atholl seizing a dependant of AiotU, who- 
was charged vrith a crime committed on the 
tetrritoTT of Atholl. To settle their differ- 
ences the two earls were mustering their 
forces for an appeal to arms, when Morton 
interfered, and obliged them to disband, and 
it is also said that they learned that hemedi' 
tated a charge of high treason against them 
far appearing in arms. In any case each had 
serious cause of resentment against Morton, 
and no sooner was their quarrel with each 
other suspended than they resolved to make 
common CBuaeagainst him, and oust him from 
the regency. On the secret invitation of Alex- 
ander Erskine, the governor of the king and 
the commander of Stirling Castle, Argyll ap- 
peared suddenly at Stirling, 4 March 1677-8, 
and, being admitted to an mtcrview with the 
young king, complained to him of the over~ 
bearing and insolent behaviour of Morton to 
the othsr nobles, and implored him toappdrt 
aconvention to examine their grievances, and, 
if he found them true, to take the government 
on himself. Afterwards he was Joined by 
Atholl and otherDobles,who, as wellas George 
Buchanan [q.v.],the king's tutor.gave strong 
expression to similar views. The result was 
that at a convention of the nobles the king 
was unanimously advised to tukethegovem- 
ment on himself, and Morton, seeing resist- 
ance vain, publicly, at the market-cross of 
Edinburgh, resigned with seeming cheerful- 
nesa the ensigns of his authority. Aivyll 
was then appointed one of the council Xo 
direct the kins, but while he was in charge 
of him at Stirling Castle the End of Mar, 
at the instance of Morton, suddenly, at five 
of the morning of 30 April, appeared before 
itandsurpriseo the garrison. An agreement 
was shortly afterwards come to belweea Ar- 
gyll, Atholl, and Morton that they should 
remir together to Stirling and adjust their 
differences, but after they had readied Edin- 
burgh together, Morton, starting before day- 
bresJi, galloped to Stirling and again resumed 
'i his ascendency over the king. At the in- 
stance of Mortonaparliament was then sum- 
moned to be held in the great hall of Stir- 
ling, upon wliich Argyll, Atholl, and their 
adherentif, after protesting that a parliament 
held within an armed fortress could not ba 
called free, and refusing therefore to attend 
it, occupied Edinburgh, whence they sent 
out summonses to tlipir vassals to a8sembl» 
in defence of the liberties of the king. With 
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a force of a thousand men they marched to the 
rendezvous at Falkirk, where their supporters 
mustered nine thousand strong. By tne me- 
diation of Sir Robert Bowes [q. v.], the Eng- 
lish ambassador, the conflict was, however, 
averted, and an agreement entered into which, 
for the time being, proved acceptable to both 

Sarties. On 10 Aug. 1579, shortly after the 
eath of AthoU, Argyll was appointed lord 
high chancellor. On 26 April 1580 Argyll 
and Morton were reconciled (Caldebwood, 
History J iii. 462) bv the king, but enmity still 
lurked between tnem, and Argyll was one 
of the jury who brought in a verdict against 
Morton, 1 June 1581, for the murder of Dam- 
ley. Though he took part in the raid of 
Ruthven, at which the person of the king 
was seized by the protestant nobles, Argyll 
also joined the plot, 24 June 1583, for his 
restoration to libJjrty. He died in October 
1584. By his first wife he had no issue, but 
by his second he had two sons, of whom the 
elder, Archibald, seventh earl [q. v.], suc- 
ceeded him in the earldom, and the second, 
Colin, was created a baronet in 1627. 

[Kegister of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
vols. ii. and iii. ; Calendar State Papers, Scot^ 
tish Series, vol. i. ; Inventaires de la Royne Des- 
00686 Douairi^ de France (Bannatyne Club, 
1863) ; Kegistrum Honoris de Morton (Banna- 
tjne Club, 1863); Calderwood's History of the 
Kirk of Scotland (Wodrow Society), vols. iii. and 
iv. ; Historio of King James the Sext (Bannatyne 
Club, 1826); Douglas's Scotch Peerage, i. 93; 
Crawford's Officers of State, 136-7 ; the Histo- 
ries of Tytlcr and Hill Burton.] T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, COLIN (1644-1726), Scot^ 
tisli divine, was the younger son of Patrick 
Campbell of Innergeldies (called Patrick 
Dubh Beg, i.e. * Little Black '), ancestor of 
the Barcaldine family, and descended from 
Sir Duncan Campbell, first baronet of Glen- 
orchy, of the noble house of Breadalbane. 
He was bom in 1644, studied at St. Salvator's 
College, St. Andrews, and afterwards accom- 
panied liis relative, John, first earl of Breadal- 
bane [q.v.], to one of the English universities. 
In June 1607 he was admitted minister of 
the parish of Ardchattan and Muchaim. On 

12 Jan. 1676 he was suspended from the mi- 
nistry, on the charge of ante-nuptial inter- 
course ; but on 8 March following a letter 
from tlie Bishop of Ross gave permission for 
his readmission. At the Kevolution he con- 
formed, and he continued in the active dis- 
charge of his parochial duties till his death on 

13 March 1726, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
ministry, after he had been for some time the 
father of the church. Campbell had the repu- 
tation of being one of the most profound ma- 
thematicians and astronomers of his day, and 



waaa correspondent of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
said of him, in a letter to Professor Gregory, 
' I see that were he among ns he would ms£e 
children of us all.' Several letters to Camp- 
bell from Professor Qtte^gory, written in 1672 
and 1673, annotated by Professor Wallsoe, 
have been published in voL iii. of the ' Trans- 
actions of the Antiquarian Society of Soot- 
land.' He wrote some Latin yerses prefixed 
to the Rev. Daniel Campbell's ' Frequent and 
Devout Communicant/ 1703 ; and to another 
work by the same autiior. published in 1719, 
he contributed 'A Brief Demonstration of 
the Existence of Gk)d against the Atheists, 
and of the Lnmortality of Man's SouL' Iliis 
treatise, with another entitled the ' Trinity 
of Persons in the Unity of Essence,' wsq 
printed for private circulation at Edinburgh 
in 1876. In the former three chief hem 
and several subordinate ones are made to con- 
verge in demonstrating the necessity in the 
rational nature of a Bemg without beginning, 
boundless and uncompounded ; the second 
seeks to prove the natural necessity for a 
Trinity in the unity of the already demon- 
strated Divine Being. Campbell's manuscripts 
and correspondence, formerly in the posses- 
sion of his descendant, John Qregorson of 
Ardtomish, are now deposited in the library 
of the university of Edinburgh. 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Eccles. Scot. iii. 62-6; 
Good Words for 1877, pp. 33-8.1 T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, COLIN {d. 1729), archi- 
tect, was a native of Scotland. Of his birth- 
place, parentage, or education, we can re- 
cover no particulars. The best of his works 
was Wanstead House, Essex, built about 
1716-20, and pulled down in 1822. Its 
sumptuousness greatly impressed contem- 
porary critics, by wliom it was pronounced 

* one of the noblest houses, not only in Eng- 
land, but in Eiu*ope.* It was of Portland 
stone, with a front extending 260 feet in 
length, in depth 70 feet, and had in the 
centre a Corinthian portico of six columns, 
3 feet in diameter. The wings which Camp- 
bell designed were not added. Canopbell 
also built the Rolls House in Chancery Lane, 
1717-18; Mereworth in Kent, an imitation 
from Palladio of the celebrated Villa Capri, 
near Vicenza, completed in 1723 ; Drum- 
lanrig Castle, Dumfriesshire, * a poor mix- 
ture of the classic and grotesque,' and other 
mansions. By his patron. Lord Burlington, 
he was entrusted with the latter's designs 
for the improvement of his house in Picca- 
dilly, and, if his own statement in the 

* Vitruvius Britannicus ' is worthy of credit, 
designed himself the centre gateway, the 
principal feature in the facade, in 1717. He 
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* appointed archilect l-o tLe Prince of 
"Wales in 1725, and in the foUowine year 
surveyor of tJic works of Greenwich Ho6- 
piUl. 

C&mpbell died ftt his residence in Wbite- 
hall on 13 Sept. 1729, leavinif no iaeue (Bisf. 
My. 1729, p. 53; Pnbate Act Book, 1729). 
His will, as of Whitehall in the count; of 
Middlesex, daWd 16 Jan. 1731, was provud 
by his relict Jane on 18 Sept. 1729 (J&j. 
n P. C. C. 343, Abbott). Hia widow died 
in the pariah of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, 
London, ia February 1738 (WiU reg. in 
P. C C. 33, Brodrepp). Campbell'B ' least 
pretentious designs are the bo«t, his attempts 
at ori^[inality leading him into inharmonious 
CiHnbinations ' (Hedgr&vb, Dictionary of 
AftxitU, 1878, pp. 68-9>. Acting upon a 

»hiiit received from Lord Burlingion, he pub- 
lished three uat^ful volumes of three hundred 
illustcBtions of English huildingH, with the 
tiUJe, ' Vitmvius Bntannicus ; or the British 
Architect ; containing tbe plans, elevations, 
•nd sections of the regular Buildings, both 
]publidi and private, in Oreat Britain, with 
» variety of New Designs,' folio, London, 
1717-25. Of this work another edition, 
iritb a continuation by John Wnolfe and 
Junes Gondon, both architects of repute, 
-was published at London in five folio volumes, 
1787^71. Shortly before his deaih Campbell 
iTBa announced I^Pruent State of the liepub- 
Kek of Letters, tii. 228) as being engaged upon 
the revision of an English edition of Palla- 
du/s ' I quattro Libri deli'Architettura,' hut 
WB do not find ihat it ever appeared. 



CAMPBELL, COLIN {d. 1782), of Kil- 
berry, major of 100th foot, obtained an un- 
enviable notoriety in consequence of a. fatal 
assault committed by hiro on Captain John 
McKoan. a brother officer, while stationed 
at the uland of Martinico in 1762, The 
cause of difference is said to have originated 
at Jersey, where Campbell, at that time 
maioT-conunandant of the 100th foot, was 
obUged to take tbe payment of McKaarg's 
company out of his hands, owing to the lat- 
tar's pecuniary difGculties. On the arrival 
of the regiment at Martinico, McEoarg took 
every opportunity of vilifying Campbell, 
who demanded in writing an explanation. 
HcEaarg replied in a curt letter. Campbell 
immediately proceeded to McKearg's t«nt 
anned with a bayonet and a small-sword, 
and demanded satiafact ion. McKaarg, having 
a broad sword only, endeavoured to evade a 
meeting. Thereupon Campbell struck him 
Mveiol times with hia swurd. McKoarg was 
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compelled by hie antagonist to beg for his life, 
and immediately expired. He had received 
eleven wounds, two of which were mortaL 
Campbell was arrested, and on 6 April 1762 
waa tried for murder by a general court-mar- 
tial held at Fort Royal. He endeavoured to 
STJve that McKaarg had fallen in a fair duel. 
n 14 April the court adjudged Campbell to 
be cashiered, and declared him incapable of 
servii^ his majesty in any military employ- 
ment whatsoever. 

Pending the king's consideration of the 
sentence, Campbell escaped from the inland. 

Owing to some informahtiefl the '■ — 

■were not confirmed, but he was 
dismissed from the army. 
Kngland Campbell presented a memorial to 
the BRcretHry-st-war, charging Major-general 
the Hon. Robert Monckton, who commanded 
in the island of Martinico, 'with many wrongs 
and deliberate acts of oppreasion.' A general 
court-martial was, in consequence, field at 
the judge advooate-generarB office, at the 
nome Guards, in Apnl 17d4, and Monckton 
was honourably acquitted. The relatives of 
Captain McKaarg subsequently brought an 
action of assythment against Campbell, and 
ultimstely damages to the extent of 200/. 
were awarded to them. Campbell chieflv 
resided in Edinburgh, where be attracted 
notice by hia foppery, and was well known 
OS an antiquated old beau. In the summer 
he visited Buxton and the other fashionable 
watering-places of the day. lie died un- 
, naarried at Edinburgh in 1782, and his estate 
1 at Kilberry in Argyllshire descended lo his 
' nephew. An eiceUent portrait of Campbell 
I will be found in Kay, ii. No. 172. 
I [Kay's Origiao] Portmit and Coricatare Etdl- 
,ingB(l87T), li. 5-7; Pioraedings of a Oeaeral 
I Court-martial held at Fort Royal, in the Island 
' of Martinico, upon tbn Trynl of Major.mmmaii- 
dant Colin CampbuU (1783); The Case of Colin 
OampbelL Esq., late Mujor-eommaodant af Hia 
Majesty's lOQtb Bfigiment (17S3) : Prot^eedings 
of a General Conrt-mnrtial held at tbe Judgs- 
advocate's Office Tor a Trial of a Charge prefeirod 
by Colin Campbell. Esq., against the Hon. Mi^or- 
general Maockton, 1764.J Q. F. B. B. 

CAMPBELL, COLIN (1754-18U), 

general, wcond son of John Campbell of 
the Citadel, deputy-keeper of the great seal 
of Scotland, was born in 1754. lie entered 
the army as an ensign in the 71st regiment 
in March 1771, and was promoted lieutenant 
in 1774. He accompanied the Tlsl to Ame- I 
rica ; was promoted captain in 1778 and 
major into the 6ih on 19 March 1783, While 
stationed in New York he married Mary, 
eldest daughter of Colonel Guy Johnstone, 
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who lost most of his property hj remaining 
a sturdy loyalist. In 1786 his regiment 
was ordered to Nova Scotia, and remained 
there until the outbreak of the war with 
France, when it formed part of Sir Charles 
Grey's expedition to the West Indies, and 
distmguisned itself both at Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. Campbell was promoted lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the 6th on 29 April 1796, 
and returned from the West Indies in July. 
In February 1796 he was ordered with his 
regiment to Ireland, where he was actively 
employed till 1803, and gained his reputation. 
Throughout 1798 he was employed in putting 
down the various attempts at rebellion in his 
neighbourhood, in which he was uniformly 
successful ; he made it a rule never to separate 
his companies. He was present at the oattle 
of Vinegar Hill and the aefeat of the French 
at Ballynahinch. On 1 Jan. 1798 he was pro- 
moted colonel, and on 1 Jan. 1805 he was pro- 
moted major-general and given the command 
of the Limerick district. In January 1811 
he was appointed lieutenant-^vemor of Gib- 
raltar (tne Duke of Kent being the nominal 
f^vemor) at the most critical period of the 
eninsular war. During Soult s occupation 
of Andalusia he insisted on keeping Gibraltar 
well garrisoned, even in spite of Wellington's 
repeated requisitions ; he insisted on regard- 
ing Tarifa as an int«ffral part of his Gibraltar 
command, and thus deprived Soult of a port 
to which he could import supplies from Mo- 
rocco ; he did all in his power to help the 
armies in Spain with supplies, in spite of per- 
petual hindrances from the Spanish junta and 
even of Wellington himself, who at last did 
him full justice. Napier speaks conclusively 
as to the importance of his work (Napiek, 
Peninsular Wary book x. chap. v. and xv. chap. 
V. ) Campbell was promoted lieutenant-gene- 
ral on 4 June 181 1, but he died at Gibraltar on 
2 April 1814. His son, Colonel Guy Camp- 
bell, C.B. [q. v.], who was woimded at Eclialar, 
and commanded the 6th, his father's old regi- 
ment, at the battle of Waterloo, was created a 
baronet on 22 May 1815, with remainder to 
the heirs male of General Colin Campbell, in 
recognition of his father's eminent services. 

[Napier's History of the War in the Peninsula, 
for which he was allowed to consult General Camp- 
bell's manuscripts, and made great use of them ; 
Wellington Despatches and Supplementary Des- 
patches ; Historical Record of the 6th Regiment.] 

H. M.S. 

CAMPBELL, Sir COLIN (1776-1847), 
general, fifth son of John Campbell of Mel- 
lort, by Colina, daughter of Jonn Campbell 
of Auchalader, was bom in 1776. From 
his boyhood he gave evidence of a daring 



disposition, and in 1792, at the age of six- 
teen, he ran away from tJlie Perth Academy, 
and entered himself on a ship bound for the 
West Indies. He was met in the fruit mar- 
ket at Kingston in Jamaica bj his brother 
(afterwards Admiral Sir) Patrick Campbell, 
then servingon H.M.S. JBlonde, whobron^ 
him home. His parents yidded to his wishes, 
and in 1793 he became a midshipman on 
board an East Indiaman and made one or two 
voyages. In February 1795 he became a 
lieutenant in the 3rd battalion of the Bread- 
albane Fencibles, then commanded by his 
uncle ; on 3 Oct. 1799 entered a West India 
re^^ent as ensign, and in 1800 acted as 
bngade-major in the island of St. Vincent. 
On 21 Auff. 1801 he was gazetted a lieu- 
tenant in tne 36th regiment, and at once ex- 
changed into the 78tn or Boee-Bhire Bufis, 
which was then stationed in India. He joined 
his new regiment at Poona, accompanied Wel- 
lesle/s advance against the Maharajah Scin- 
dia and the Rajah of Nagpore, and so greatly 
distinguished himself by leading the flanx 
companies at the storming of the ' pettah ' or 
inner fortress of Ahmednuggur on 8 Aug. 
1803 that Wellesley at once appointed him 
brigade-major. In this capacity ne served at 
the battles of Assaye, where he was severely 
wounded and had two horses killed und^ 
him, at Argaum, and at the storming of 
6u2zulgaum. On leaving India Welle»Bley 
strongly recommended Campbell to Lorn 
Wellesley, who made him his aide-de-camp, 
and to Lake, who, on 9 Jan. 1805, gave him 
a company in the 75th Highlanders. He 
returned to England with Lord Wellesley 
in 1806, and Sir Arthur Wellesley at once 
asked that he should be appointed, brigade- 
major to his brigade, then stationed at 
Hastings. As brigade-major he accompanied 
Wellesley to Hanover and to Denmark, when 
his services at the battle of Kioge were con- 
spicuous. In 1 808 Sir Arthur Wellesley ap- 
pointed him his senior aide-de-camp, when he 
took command of the expeditionary force de- 
stined for Portugal, and sent him home with 
the despatches announcing the victory at 
Koli^a on 1 7 Aug. Campbefi, however, wind- 
bound and hearing the guns, disembarked, and 
was present at Vim'eiro. Sir Harry Burrard 
then gave him the Vimeiro despatch, and 
Campbell waspromoted amajor in the army by 
brevet on 2 Sept. 1808, and major of the 70th 
regiment on 1 5 Dec. 1 808. On the same day he 
was appointed an assistant adjutant-general 
to a division of the reinforcementa intended 
for the Peninsula. He was present at the 
passage of the Douro, at Talavera, and at Bu- 
saco, and was promoted lieutenant-colonel by 
brevet on 3 May 1810. He waa frequently on- 
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gaged duringthe pursuit of MBBB^naand wan 
present at Fuent^s de Dnoro. He obtained 
tie poet of assistant quart* rmMt*r-genaral at 
the headquarters of the army in the PeniU' 
auU, at WeiLington's special request, in the 
epring of l»V2, and act«d in that c&pitcity till 
the i^nd of the Peninsular war, doing much, 
it is said, to smooth Wellington's relations 
with the quart erroasteT-general, George Mur- 
Tay, Ho was ^iresent at the storming of Ba- 
^jox and in nine general actions, for which 
lie received a cross and six clasps. Un 4 June 
1814hewa* promoted colonel m the array by 
Iwevet, and on 35 July made a captain and 
lieulenunt-colonel in the ColdKtream guards. 
He nafi also appointed assistajit quartermas- 
ter^neral at tlie Horse Guards, and made 
* KX'.B,, aud a knisht of the Tower and i 
Sword of PortugnL In 1815 he was attached | 
to the etair of the Duke of Wellington, as 
immandont at headquarters, and was pre- 
it the battle of Waterloo ; he held the 
throughout Wellington's residence at 
, from 1816-18, He then exchanged his . 
company in the guards for the heiitenant- 
colonelcy of the 65th redment, which he , 
held until he was promoted mMor-^neral in ' 
1825. HeheldtUecommandof the southern 
district for some years, and in 1833 was ap- I 

Kittted lieutenant^^ovemor of Nova Scotia. 
1839 he was promoted from ihig colonial 
governorship to that of Ceylon, where he re- 
mained from September 1839 to June 1847. 
It wa« during his tenure of the latter office 
that the Duke of Wellington, to whose 
faitbAil friendship he owed so much, wrote 
tu him : 'We are both growing old; God 
knowB if we shall ever meet again. Happen 
irhat may, I shall never forget our first 
meeting under the walls of Abmednuggur.' 
In June 1847 he returned to England, and 
on 13 June he died at the age of 71, and 
wu buried in the church of St. James's, 
Z^ccadilly. 

[Tfae only full meiDCiic of !^ir Colin Campbell 
la to be found ia A Memorial History of the ' 
CampbelUt of Melfoit (pp. 21-6), by M. O. C. 
{Margaret Olympia Campbell), LondoD, 1S82; 
■ome iddilioiinl iuformatioii has been obtUDed 
from Ms son, Melfort Campbell, colonial tniasurer, 
Oibaltar.] H. M. S. 

CAMPBELL Sra COLIN. Lord Cltte 

S'9-2-1863), field marshal, eldest Bon of 
lin Maciiver, a cnrpenter in Glaagow, and 
Agnea Campbell, of the family of the Camp- 
bella of Islay, was bom at Glasgow on 30 Oct. 
1783, He was educated at Uie expense of 
his mother's brother. Colonel John Camp- 
bell, and waa by him introduced to the 
Dulra of Vork, as a candidate for a 
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in-chief cried out, ' What, another of the 
clan!' and a note was made of his name 
as Colin Campbell, and when the boy 
about to protest, his uncle checked him and 
told him that CamptM^ll was a good name to 
fightunder. On26MByl8D8hewasgaietted 
an ensign in the 9th regiment, and eailed 
with the 2nd battalion of that regiment, 
under the command of Lieutenant-colonel 
John Cameron, for Portugal, with the ex- 
pedition under Sir Arthur Weltealey. He 
was first under fire at the battle of Rolifa, 
Bud was subsequently present at Vimeiro, 
and then served with his regiment in Sir 
John Moore's advance to S^amanca, and 
the retreat to Oorunna. He served with the 
first battalion of the 6th regiment in the 
enpedition to Walcberen, where he was at- 
tacked with the fever of the district, which 
troubled him all through his life, and in 
1810 joined the 2nd battalion of his regiment 
at Gibraltar. He bad been promoted lieu- 
tenant on 28 Jan. 1809, and commanded the 
two flank companies of the 9th at the battle 
of Baroesa, where his gallantry attracted 
the notice of General Graham, afterwards 
IvOrd Lynedocb, who never forgot him. Ho 
was then attached by Lieutenant-general 
Colin Campbell lo the Spanish army under 
Ballestercig, and served with the Spaniards 
until December 1811, when he rejoined the 
2cid battalion of his r^ment in time to 
share in the glorious defence of Tarifa. In 
January 1813 be joined the 1st battalion of 
the 9th, under the command of his old chief. 
Colonel John Cameron [a. v.] His regiment 
formed part of Grahams coiys, in which 
Campbell served at the battle of Vittoria 
aad the siege of San Sebastian. On 17 July 
1813 Campbell led the right wing of his 
regiment in the attack on the fortified con- 
vent of San Bartholom6, and was mentioned 
in despatches, and on 25 July be led the 
forlorn hope in the unsuccessAil attempt to 
storm the fortress itself. 'It was in vain,' 
says Napier, ' that Lieutenant Campbell, 
breaking through the tumultuous crowdwith 
the survivors of his chosen detachment., 
mounted the ruins — twice he ascended, twice 
he was wounded, and all around him died ' 
(l>atinmlar War, book xii. ch. iii.) For 
his gallant conduct Campbell waa recom- 
mended for promotion by Sir Thomas Graham, 
and on 9 Nov. 1813 he was eajtetled to a 
company without purchsBe in the 60th rifiee. 
Before, however, he left the 9th, Campbell 
again distinguished himself. He left his 
quarters in San Sebastian before his wounds 
were healed or the doctors gave bim leave, 
and headed the night attack of his regiment 
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on the batteries on the French side of the 
Bidassoa after fording that river, and was 
again seriously wounded. Colonel Cameron 
severely reprimanded him for leaving his 
quarters without leave, but on account of his 
llantry did not report his disobedience, 
wounds and his promotion made it 
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necessary for him to leave the army, and he 
reached England in December 1813, when 
he was awarded a pension of 100/. a year 
for his wounds, and ordered to join the 7th 
battalion of the 60th rifles in Nova Scotia. 

Campbell had fought his way to the rank 
of captain in five years ; it was nearly thirty 
before he attained that of colonel. He spent 
the years 1815 and 1816 on the Riviera on 
leave, and joined the 6th battalion 60th rifles 
at Gibraltar in November 1816. In 1818 he 
was transferred to the 21st regiment, or royal 
Scotch fusiliers, which he joined at Barbadoes 
in April 1819. In 1821 he went on the staff as 
aide-de-camp to General Murrav, the governor 
of British Guiana, and as brigade-major to the 
troops at Demerara, and was continued in 
the same double capacity by Sir Benjamin 
lyUrban, who succeeded Aiurray in 1823. 
In 1825 an opportunity occurred for him to 
purchase his majority, and a generous friend 
in Barbadoes lent him the requisite sum. On 
26 Nov. 1825 he was gazetted major, and in 
the following year resigned his staff appoint- 
ment and returned to England. His gallantry 
at San Sebastian had assured him powerful 
friends at headquarters ; his former com- 
manders, Sir John Cameron and Lord Lyne- 
doch, never forgot him, while Sir Henry 
Ilardinge and Lord Fitzroy Somerset re- 
membered his former services ; and on 26 Oct. 
1832 he was promoted to an unattached 
lieutenant-colonelcy on payment of 1,300/. 
Out of his scanty pay he contrived to sup- 
port liis family, but meanwhile continued to 
solicit the command of a regiment. In 1832 
he went to the continent and watched the 
siege of Antwerp, of which he sent valuable 
reports home. At last, in 1835, he was ap- 
pomted lieutenant'-colonel of his old regiment, 
the 9th, on condition that he should at once 
exchange to the 98th, of which he assumed 
the command on its return from the Cape in 
1 837. For some years he commanded that 
regiment in garrison in the north of England, 
and got it into such a state of efficiency as 
to win repeated encomiums from the general 
commanding the northern district, Sir Charles 
Napier. In 1841 Campbell was ordered to 
proceed to China with the 98th to reinforce 
the army there under Sir Hugh Gough. He 
reached Hong Kong on 2 Jime 1842, joined 
Sir Hugh Gough's army in North China, and 
was attached to Lord Saltoun's brigade. He 



covered the attack on Chin-keang-foo, and 
co-operated in the march on Nankin. At 
the peace his regiment, decimated bj fever, 
was ordered to Hong Kong, where Campbell 
assumed the command of the troops. He 
was most favourably mentioned in despatches 
by the general, who had known him in the 
Peninsula, and was appointed aide-de-camp 
to the queen and promoted colonel, and made 
a C.B. In January 1844 he was niiade a 
brigadie]vgeneral,and took over the command 
of tne brigade in Chusan from Major-general 
Sir James Schoedde, K.C.B. He remained 
at Chusan till 25 July 1846, and reached 
Calcutta on 24 Oct. 1846 at the head of his 
regiment. 

Soon after his arrival in India, in January 
1847, he was appointed to the command of 
the brigade at Lahore, and there made the 
acquaintance of Sir Henry Lawrence, the 
commissioner, whose intimate friend he be- 
came. Upon the insurrection of Moolraj and 
the siege of Mooltan Campbell advocated 
prompt measures, and was bitterly disap- 
pointed when he was not allowed to serve 
in the relief of the besieged fortress. At the 
close of the year he was appointed to the 
command of a division by Lord Gk>ugh, and 
offered the post of adjutant-general to the 
forces, whicn he refused owing to his earnest 
desire to return to England on the conclusion 
of the war. His services in the second Sikh 
war were most conspicuous ; he covered the 
rout of the cavalry at Kamnuggur, and by a 
forward movement prevent^ tne Sikhs from 
following up their first success at Chillian- 
wallah. He commanded the right wing and 
the pursuit at the crowning victory of Goo- 
jerat. He commanded a brigade in Major- 
general Sir Walter Gilbert's pursuit of the 
Afghans, and afterwards received the com- 
mand of the brigade at Rawul Pindi, and of 
the frontier division stationed at Peshawur. 
His services in the second Sikh war were re- 
cognised by his being made a K.C.B. in 1849. 
The great wish in Campbell's mind seems at 
this time to have been to retire and return 
to England, for he was now in a situation to 
save his family from any privation. * I am 
growing old and only fit for retirement,* he 
wrote in his journal on 20 Oct. 1849 (Shad- 
well, Life of Lord Clyde, i. 239). The 
earnest requests of Lord Dalhousie and Sir 
Charles Napier, however, prevailed on him 
to remain, and he spent three years in the 
harassing work of a frontier post. In Fe- 
bruary 1850 he cleared the Kohat pass of 
the wild tribes which infested it, with a loss 
of nineteen killed and seventy-four wounded. 
In February 1852 he proceeded in command 
of a force of two guns and 260 sowars against 
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be HomundB, and uttprly defeated Saditt 
than, their leader, at Punj Puo on l/i April. 
n lli*^ following moDlh Ik- was orderc 
onisb the Swnt tribes, nnd advanced 
lie mountkins with more than 2,600 men 
>T«a gluts, nnd nder manv able operations 
oA MiTvnl engag^meutc di-feated over six 
sand of them nt Iskahote on 18 Ma; 
leeifed to follow up hia victory, 
nt the govtirnment refused to allow him to 
~ " n lip the 52nd regiment to h)» osaiBt- 
iKKT, nrtd fie had to return to Peshawur with 
is oqect unattaiiied on 1 June, and reaigned 
is commnnd on '26 July. In March 1853 
e rMchi>d England after an absence of twelve 
Kua, and at once went on half-paj, and 
K>I( a ^^f'a holiday in visiting his maiiy 
jencla, including hu 'fellow-cniuiQBl,' Sir 
WIm Napier. 

: On 11 Feb. 1854 Lord Hnrdinge, the com- 
■Bnder-in-chier, ofl'ered him the command 
S one of the two brigadea which it was at 
^t time intended to send to the East. 
lunpbell at once accented, hut by the time 
■ reached Turkey the intended diTieion had 
■^iwn into an army, and be was posted to 
le cotnmand of the 2nd or Highland brigade 
rthelat division, under the command of the 
\e of Cambridge, consisting of the 42nd, 
I, and 93rd Highlanders. On 20 June 
54, vhile he was at Varna, he was pro- 
ited majoi^-eeneral, ' This rank,' he wrote 
1 hia journal, 'has arrived at a period of 
fe whan the small additional income which 
i cwries with it is the only circumstance 
Bttnected with the promotion in which I 
|ke any interest ' (Skadwell, Life of Lord 
%de, 1. 319). At the head of his brigade 
e I&nded in the Crimea, and he it was who 
mIIj won the victory of the Alma. He ^ 
id us brigade steadily against the redoubt . 
diich had been retaken by the enemy al^r j 
g carried by the light division, and with 
highlAndcrs in line overthrew the last 
mpact columns of the Russians. His 
se hod been »hot under him, and he had 
I the victory, but the only reward he 
*w«e leave to wear IhehiglilaDdbonnet 
d of the cocked hat of ii general officer. 
n the army encamped before Seboatopol, 
■mpbeU was appointed commandant at 
klaclavB. At home his services were re- 
gpiised by hia being made colonel of the 67tlt 
'iment on 24 Oct. 1864. As commandant 
JilacUva he directed the famous repulse | 
^^^ Jie Russian io&ntt; column by the 93rd 
SghUaders, but he was not enga!ged at In- 
^^^rauui. In December 1864 he assumed the 
tnmand of the first division, consisting of 
10 guards and highland brigades, when the 
ake of Cambridge returned lo England, 



and encamped them around Balaelava, and 
continued to command at Balaclava and ti> 
do all in hie power for the comfort of the 
armv during the trying winter season. He 
received continual thanks for his services 
fi-om Lord RagUn, at whose request lie did 
not press for the command of rhe expedition 
to hertch in May 1855, and he was made n. 
G,C,a on 5 July 1855. On 16 June IS.ifi 
he led the Ist division up to the front, and 
commanded the reserve at the storming of 
the Kedan un 8 Sept, But his position had 
ceased to be a pleasant one. Lord Paiunure 
first proposed that he should undertake the 
government of Malta, and then that he slioiild 
sorve under Codrington, his junior, who had 
never seen a shot fired until the bottle of 
the Alma. This was too much for tliu 
veteran, and on S Nov. he left the Crimea on 
leave. I'ersonal interviews with tte quei-n, 
however, softened his resentment, and on 
4 June 1856 he was promoted lieut«iuu)t- 
gt^neral, and again went to the Crimea to 
toJte command of a corps d'armfio under 
Codrington. The latter would not organise 
the corns, and Campbell only commanded 
the highland division for a month, and tlien 
returned to England, He received many 
tokens of recognition for hia services. He 
was made a grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour, a knight ?rand cross of tlie order 
of St. Maurice and St. Loiarus, and a knisht 
of the first class of the order of the Medjidie. 
He received a sword of honour from Glasgow, 
hia native city, and was made an honiirary 
D.C.L. by the university of Oxford. 

In July 1856 Campbell assumed the com- 
mand of the soulh-eastem district, and in 
September was appointed inspector-geneml of 
infantry. In December 1866 he was charged 
with the honour of going to Berlin to invest 
■' " Prince of Germany, afterwardi 



offered the command of the expediti 
farming for China, which be refused. On 
II July arrived the news of the outbreak of 
the mutiny of the sepoys in India, and the 
de'ath of uenerol Anson, the commander-in- 
chief in India. On the same day Lord 
Pdlmerstou sent for Campbell and oRered 
him the command-^-chief. He accepted the 

eisition, and started the next day for India, 
t arrived at Calcutta in August, and heard 
at once tlie new? of the recovery of Delhi by 
Major^neral Archdale Wilson, of the cap- 
tuToof Cawnpore by Havolock, and his great 
preparations for the first relief of Lucknow. 
Campbell hurried iip to Cawnpore the troops 
intended for the China expedition, which 
Lord Elgin [see Drijce, Juies] had wisely 
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8(mt to Calcutta, and assembled there also , of the old East India Company was to vote 
certain picked triX)p8 from the army which him a pension of 2,000/. a jear ; in July 
had taken Delhi, and after two months of 1860 he was appointed colonel of the Cold- 
terribly hard work in organising the troops stream guards, in theplaceof Sir John Byng, 
and clearing Lower liengal, he assumed the Lord Strafford ; and on 9 Nov. 1862 he Vas 
command of the army at the Alumbagh, and, made a field marshal. In December 1860 he 
leaving General Windliam to hold Cawnpore, was presented with the fre^om of the city 
started with 4,700 men and iJ2 guns to save of London j in 1861 he represented the Horse 
Lucknow on 9 Nov. The armv consisted en- Guards at the Prussian manoeuvre ; and in 
tirely of Europt*an troops, with the exception April 1862 he commanded at the E^ter 
of two Sikh regiments, and fought its way volunteer review. Solaced in his last days 
stepbystepto the residency of Lucknow. On by the respect of the whole people and the 
14 Nov. the Dilkoosha Palace was stormed, . love of his family, the great soldier of fortune, 
and on 16 Nov. the Secunder Bagh, and on who had saved the British empire in India, 
19 Nov. Campbell was able to concert further died on 14 Aug. 1863, and was buried in 
measures with Outram and Ilavelock. The AVestminster Abbey on the 22nd. A great 
operation of conveying four hundred women soldier and a great general. Lord Clyde has 
and children with more than a thousand sick made a reputation in the military history of 
and wounded men was one of immense diffi- England absolutely unrivalled in the records 
cultv, but was skilfully performed, and on of the middle of the ninet^ienth century. 
m Nov. Campbell reached Cawnpore and was [Shadwell's Life of Lord Clyde, 1881 ; King- 
enabled tosend oft thosewhom he had rescued ^^^^^^ Invasion of the Crirawi ; Kaye's and 
on steamers to Calcutta. Meanwhile his sue- Malleson's Hihtory of tho Mutiny; RnssellB 
cess had been endangered by the defeat of Diarj- in India, and all books treating of the 
General Windham in front ot Cawnpore, but ; history of the Indian Mutiny.] H. M. S. 

he arrived in time to prevent a further disas- 
ter, and established his headquarters there. | CAMPBELL, DANIEL (more correctly 
The winter months abounded in minor opera- Donald) (1665-1722), Scotch divine, only 
tious, all of which bore the trace of the guiding son of Patrick Campbell of Quaycrook, Caith- 
mindofCampbell, who, however, made up his ness, was bom 1 Aug. 1665. On 15 July 
mind that a thorough reduction of the muti- ' 1686 he graduated as M.A. in the university 
neers in Oude must be the first great step to- and King's College of Aberdeen, and there- 
wards re-est^iblishing British ascendency. By ' after studied divinity at Edinburgh (?) On 
March 1 858 he had assembled 25,000 men for 31 Dec. 1691 be was ordained minister of 
this purjwse, and then began a campaign the parish of Glassarj- in Argyllshire. Of 
tjecoiid only in interest to that of the]»receding \ the forty-two who subscribed his call twenty- 
November. After ten days' hard fighting he i two wore CampMls. In 1692 he married 
finally reduced Lucknow on U) March, and ' Jean, daughter of Patrick Campbell, minister 
then by a series of masterly optTations in Oude of denary, and had issue several daughters, 
and Kohilkund restored entire peace in the | who all married in the county, and one son, 
norlhof India by the month of May. lie then James, afterwards minister of Kilbrandon. 
paused in his own personal exertions from Campbidl's father died in 1705, and he there- 
ill-health ; but it was owing to his careful | upon sold the Caithness property. The family 
organisati<»n that Sir Hugh Hose was able . had previously acquired the estate of Ducher- 
to muster an adtxjuate army for the cam- i nan in Glassar}-, and they were henceforth 
paign in central India, and to his combina- designated by it till 1800, when it passed into 
tions that the campaign was finally successful, other hands. The manse of Glassary was 



Rewards were sliowered upon him. On 

14 May 1858 he was promoted general; on 

15 Jan. 1858 he was made colonel of his 



chiefly const ructed at Campbell's expense. It 
was one of the first in Argyllshire, and was 
renowned for its ' nineteen windows.* Camp- 



favourite regiment, the 93rd Highlanders; i bell died 28 March 1722. He was the au- 
in June 1858, on the foundat ion of the order, I thor of several devotional works, of which 
he was madt^ a K.S.I. ; and on 3 July 1858 one at least was very widely popular. This 
he was elevated to the peerage as Lord Clyde was * Sacramental Meditaticms on the Suffer- 
of Clydesdale. But his health was failing, ings and Death of Christ * (Edinburgh, 1698). 
and he felt it impossible to remain long at i It is announced as * the substance of some 
liis post, and on 4 June 1860 he left India, ' sermons preached before the communion in 

1111 11 •l^.lx*?! • T"1 ' T ? 1* J^J * ' 



where \\v had won so much glory, amidst 
every sign of regret. 

Tfie last few years of Lord Clyde's life 
abounded in honours. One of the last acts 



the /rw^ Language in Kilmichaef, of Glasrie' 
(title-page). This treatise went through a 
great many editions during the next hundred 
and twenty years. A Gaelic translation by 



» 



' D. MitcphnirlBiu, A.M.,' woe pulllslied 
Perth in L800. 

CntDiibell also wrote: 1. 'The Frequent 
and Devuut Conununiciuit : ' Id this is np- 
pvnded ' A DiiilogTie between a privates Chns- 
tiiui und a Minifiter of the Oofipcl concerning 
preparation for the Lord's Supper,' 1703. 
2. ■ Meditationa on Death,' 1718 preprinted 
Glasgow, 1741). 3. ' Dtemonomachte, or War 
with the Devi], in a short treatise by wav of 
dialogue between Philander and Theophilna,' 
17ie. 4. * Man's Cliief End and Rule; the 
Butwiance of Catechetical Sermons on the first 
threu questions of the Shorter Cafeohisiu,' 
1719 ; a continuation of this was unnoimciHi, 
hut apparently nei'er puhlished. '), ' Me- 
ditBlions on Eternity,' Edinburgh, 1731. 
6. Three manuacript volumi ' 

[Scotl's Fasli Ewlesiic Scoli 
blugh, 1 870 ; NotAS and Quer 
pp. 171-2 i Brit. Mu». CaL] 



inn, iii, 8, Edia- 

9, 27 Aug. 1864, 

F. W-T. 



CAMPBELL, DAJIXEL ( 
<1071 ?-1753j, of Shawfield a 



Bkipnish, and was born about isfl. 

I many books of reference he h stated to have 

I been bom in 1B96 and to have died in 1777, 

k, ibe former dat« being that of hie son Jolin 

[ OuDpbelt'B birth, and the latt«r thut of his 

|i gnwdMn Daniel Campbell's death. He was 

rary sucCMsful aa a mercliant, and in 1707 

lurchMed the estate of Sliawfietd or Schaw- 

pdd from Sir James Hamilton. He also be- 

lued of tile valuable e^state of 

He represented laverary in the 

^iScottish parliament from 1702 till the union, 

r and was one of I he commissioners who signed 

U'tite treaty. He also snt in the first parlia- 

■jnent of Great Briuin, 1707-8, and renre- 

bented the Ola^ow burghs from 17 1 6 to 1734. 

*[■) 1711 be built, for nis town residence in 

EHatgow, Sbawfifld mansion, which became 

B in connection with the Shawfield 

a 1725. Campbell had voted for the 

Uposition of the malt tax in Scotland, and 

Bfn tbJR account the mob, after taking posses- 

TOR of the city and preventing the officers 

^excise fromcolleclmg it, proceeded to the 

lawfield mansion and completely demo- 

, ibed the interior. The provost and ma^s- 

j»tM worn arrested on the ground of having 

KvoQrDd the mob, and Campbell received 

00(M. ffota the city as compensation for the 

na^ caused by the riot. Soon afterwards ' 

) Ijinchamd the island of Islay, the sum 

ibMined fmm the city forming a targe part 

if the money paid for it. He died 8 June 

^63, nged &3. By his first marriage to 

Mt huakia he liud threu sons and three 




[Qliugow Fan nod Pnsont, iii. 47^-86 ; Old;, 
Conntry Bouses of ths Old Olaagow Ovntry. 2nd I 
edit. (1878), p. S33 : Foster's Msaberti of tba'i 
ScotHsli ParLiiimenl, p. SO.] T, F. H. 

CAMPBELL, DONALD {d. 1662), abbot 
of Cupar (Coupur) Angus, and btshop-eleet 
of Brechin, was the fourth and youngesl son 
of Archibald, second earl of Argyll [q. v.], 
by his wife, lAdy Elizabeth Ht«wart, eldest 
daiighlerof John, first earl of Lennox. H» 
was appointed abbot of Cupar on 18 June 
lfi36, and in this capacity was jjresent at the 
parliaments held by James V iii 1&32, 1535, 
I&40, and 1541. On 16 March 1543 he was 
chosen a member of the privy council to the 
Earl of Amui, and on 14 Aug. 1646 one of 
1 lie lords of the articles. He was ngain nomi- 
nated a privy councillor on 18 March 1547, 
and elected one of the lords of the articles on 
12 April 1654. He held the office of privy 
seal under the Earl of Arran, and it is sup- 
poxed retained it till his death. On 3 July 
1641 be was nominated by James V one of 
the senators of the College of Justice. In 
1 5511 he was nominated to the see of Brecbin, 
bill the pope refused to confirm it on account 
of the fthbol's iactination towards the new 
doctrines, and he never assumed the tide. 
raa present at the convention of estates ' 
Aug. 1560, when acts were passed nti- 
fving the new ' confession of faith,' annulling 
tLe authority of the pope, and prohibiting 
tLe hearing of mass, but did not accept any 
imder the new Bvatem of eceleeiaBtical 
. He died shortly before 20 Dec. 
ifl said to have left five illegiti- 
mule sons, to each of whom he guve an 

^Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, vol. ii. ; 

uith's Scottish Bishops, p. 166; Haig and 

■aaton's Senators of th» College injustice, pp. 

-TO; Rogers's Bental Book of the Cislercian 
Abbey of Capar Angns, i. 1011-13.] T, h', H. 

CAMPBELL DONALD (1751-1804;, 
of Barbreck, Indian traveller, published at 
London in I7B5 'A Journey over land to 
India ... by Donald Campbell of BarbrMsk, 
who formerly commanded a regiment of 
cavalry in the service of the Nabob of the 
C'arnatic : in a series of letters to his son.' 
The journey was made by way of Belgium, 
ihe Tvrol, Venice, Alexandria, Al-^po, Di- 
yarbelir, Mosul, Baghdad, BuEhire, Bombfly, 
and Goa, about all which plnees and otbers 
on the route the traveller has soroethii 
say, He euffereil shipwreck in the Indian 
Ocean, and was made prisoner bv Hyder .^li, 
but subsequently released. TheWiki 



I 



TJ 
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much popularity. A new edition appeared 
in 1796, in 4to, like the first, and in the same 



year an abridged version was published, in 
8vo, with the title 'Narrative of Adventures,' ; 



Mr. Duncan Campbell, a gentleman who, 
though deaf and dumb, writes down any 
strange name at first sight, with their fiiture 
contingencies of fortune. Now living in 
- - ■ ~ • the 




a sixth was reached in loUo. The third part ot royalty, as appears irom the loiiowmg m 
of the travels, relating to the ship\iTeck and the * Daily Post of Wednesday, 4 May 1720: 
imprisonment of the writer, was published ; * Last Monday Mr. Campbell, the deaf and 
as a chap-book, * Shipwreck and Captivity of , dumb gentleman — introduced by Colonel 
D. C.,' London, 1800 (?\ Svo. He also pub- Carr — kissed the king^ hand, and presented 
lished a * Letter to the Marquis of Lorn on the to his majesty " The History of his Life and 
Present Times,* London, 1798, Svo, which is a Adventures," which was by his majesty 
sensible protest against party factions in con- ! most graciously received.' On 18 June of 
ne^tion with the war with France. Campbell , the same year there appeared a pamphlet en- 
died at Ilutton in Essex on 5 June 1804. He titled < Mr. Campbell's racquet for the Ente> 
left a son, Frederick William Campbell [q. v.] tainment of Ladies and Oentlemen, contain- 

[Gent. Mag. 1804; Brit. Mua. Cat. of Printed , ing:I. Verses to Mr. Cwnpbell occasioned 
Bo^jm 1 g^ L .p^ by the History of his Life and Adventures. 

I II. The Parallel, a Poem comparing the Pro- 

CAMPBELL, DUNCAN (1680 P-1730), ' ductions of Mr. Pope with the Prophetiad 
a professed soothsayer, was descended from Productions of Mr. Campbell, by Captain 
a native of Argyllshire, who, having been Stanhope. HI. An Account of a most sur- 
shipwreckcd in Lapland, married a * lady of prising Apparition, sent from Launceston ra 
consequence' in that country, from whom Cornwall. Attested by Rev. Mr. Ruddle, 
the son professed to have inherited his gift , minister there.' The third section of the 
of second sight. The father, after the death | pamphlet was written by Defoe. A second 
of his vrife, returned to Scotland, bringing edition of the * Life of Campbell ' appeared 
with him the boy, who was deaf and dumb. ^ on 10 Aug. 1720 ; it was reissued 14 March 
He received instruction in reading from a 1721 ; and in 1728 the same book appeared 

* learned divine of the university of Glas- under the title ' The Supernatural Philoso- 
gow,' and having already manifested the pos- , pher ; or the Mysteries of Magic in all its 
session of remarkable gifts, went in 1694 to ' Branches clearly unfolded by Wm. Bond, 
London, where his predictions soon attracted Esquire.' In 1724 there was published * A 
wide attention in fashionable society. So Spy upon the Conjuror; or a Collection of Sur- 
expensive, however, were his habits that, ' prising Stories witli Names, Places, and par- 
not withstanding the large sums he obtained ticular Circumstances relating to Mr. Duncan 
from those who consulted him, he became \ Campbell, commonly known by the name of 
deeply involved in debt, and to escape his , the Deaf and Dumb Man ; and the astonisb- 
creditors went to Rotterdam, where he en- ing Penetration and Event of his Predictions. 

listed as a soldier. Returning in a few years > Written to my Lord , by a Lady, who for 

to London, he read a wealthy young widow's more than twenty years past has made it 
fortune in hia own favour, and having taken her business to observe all Transactions in the 
a house in Monmouth Street, he foimd him- Life and Conversation of Mr. Campbell 
self a greater centre of attraction than ever. London, sold by Mr. Campbell.' Tlie pamph- 

* All his visitants,' says a writer in the 'Tatler,' let has been attributed to Eliza Hayward, 
No. 14, * come to him full of expectations, but there is every reason to suppose that the 
and pay his owti rate for the interpretations real author was Defoe, Campbell supplying 
they put upon his shrugs and nods ; ' and he him with the necessary information. About 
is thus referred to in the * Spectator,' No. 560: a third of the pamphlet consists of letters — 
' Every one has heard of the famous conjuror generally very amusing, sometimes of th» 
who, according to the opinion of the vulgar, most extraordinary character — written by 
has studied himself dumb. Be that as it Campbell's correspondents. Defoe also pub- 
will, the blind Tiresias was not more famous lished in 1725 *The Dumb Projector; being 
in Greece than this dumb artist has been a surprising account of a Trip to Holland 
for some years last past in the cities of Lon- made by Mr. Campbell, with tlie manner of 



don and Westminster.' Among those whom 
Campbell seems to have specially impressed 
was Daniel Defoe, who in 1720 published 
* The History of the Life and Adventures of published * The Friendly Demon ; or the 



his Reception and Behaviour there.* In 1726 
Campbell appeared in the additional character 
of a vendor of miraculous medicines. He 



8 Appiirition. Being a True Nurra- 

n Miraculous Cure utiwlj performed 

— tipon tbatAuaauBDenf and Dumb OentleniBn, 

Mr. Duncan Campbtll, liy a familiar spirit 

that appeared to bim in a white surplice like 

a Catbedral Sin?iiig Boy.' It consists of two 

IptteiB, the first b^ Duncan Campbell, giving 

" an iIlnesB which attacked him 

continued naarly eight years, 

Bitil his good genius nppeBred and revealed 

' t he could 1>« cured by the use of thu 

le; the second on genii or familiar 

irite, with on account of a marvellous sym- 

Eithetic powder wliich bad been brought 

I the East. A postscript informed the 

s that at ' Dr. Campbell's house, in 

lehttm Court, over against Old Man's 

Huuse, at Charing Croee, tliey may be 

kdily furuished with hw " Pulvia Miratnlo- 

la," and finest sort of Egyptian Inadatones.' 

-Jnpbell died after a severe illness in 1730. 

~ account of his life nppenred in 1732, 

ir the title 'Secret Memoirs of the late 

r. Duncan Campbell, the famous Deaf and 

mtb Gentleman, written by himself, who 

iered they should be published after hie 

tease. To which is added an application 

* way of vindication of Mr. Duncan Comp- 

~''\ against the groundleaa aspersion cost 

-n hun that he had pretended to be Deaf 

Dumb.' A striking proof of the super- 

ktions character of the times is uffordeil by 

■e liiet Ibnt among the subscribers to the 

Iplume weru the Duke of Argyll and other 

iembers of the nobility. 




«e.] 



:- V. H. 



1 CAMPBELL, Ubd FHEDEUICK 

H72ft.l8l6),lord clerk register.wos third son 

^ John, fourth duke of Argyll, by hia wife, 

~!, daughter of John, weond lord litU^n- 

andwttsM.P. forthuOlasguwburghsfrom 

6fli lo 1 780, and for the county of Argyll from 

*°0 to 1799. In 17tt5, being very intimate 

k Mr. Grenville, he was active in the ar- 

nts for transferring the prerogatives 

U of the Duke of Atholl in the Isle of 

rn B nest of smugglers, to the crown, 

id in fixing the compensation to be given; hut 

b felt and complained that the compensation 

*» inadequate. In the same year he was for 

^wmonlha lord keeper of the Scotch privy 

1, and wsa succeeded by l^rd Breadalbane. 

wta sworn of tie privy council 29 May 

i, made lord clerk ntgister for Scotland in 

i, and confirmed in that office for life in 

In 1778 he was colonel of the Argyll 

ciblea, in 17S4 a vic«-tr«iiHurer for Irplnnd 

Bdor VuKuunt Townshend, the lord-lieu- 



1 in 178U a member of the board 
of control for India. In 1774 he had laid the 
foundation-stone for B register house nl 
burgh, and procured a permanent establish- 
ment for keeping the records, and received 

, tlie thanks of the court of sessi 
treasurer of the Middle Temple 
a tnember of parliament he seems to have been 
reticent; but it was on his motion in 1796 
thot Mr. Addington was elected speaker of 
the new parliament. He married, 28 March 
1769, Mary, youngest daughter of Mr. Amos 
Meredith of Henbury, Cheshire, and widow 
of Laurence, fourth Earl Ferrars, and she was 
burnt to death at his house. Comb Bank, 
Kent, in 1807. He died 8 June 1316 in 
Queen Street, Mayfair, and was, hy his own 
directions, buried in ii private manner in the 
tamily vault at Sandridge, Kent. 

(Hely Smith's UBeCalluai MurM; OonLUag. 
lixxvi. fi72, Ixixvii. 9m ; The Scali^h CompoD- 
iIimn;TheHoiiseofAreyll,Anou.,61asgow, 1871, 

'p. 68; Callins'i Peeragu, iv. 102; Purl. Hi story, 
uiv. 307, siviii.] J. A. U. 

CAMPBELL, FREDERICK WIL^ 

LIAM (1782-1840), s-enealogist, was a dft- 
scendant of the Conipbells of Barbreck, on 



Barbreck [q. v.] He was bom on 4 Jan. 1782, 
and entering the army became captain in the 
1st regiment of guards. Some time aft«r 
succeeding his fatner in 1S04, he disposed of 
the estate in Argyllshire, retaining only the 
superiority to connect him with the county, 
and took up his residence at Birfield I.odge, 
near Ipswich, Suffolk, He was a magistrnte 
and deputy-lieutenant of the county. In 
1830 he pnnted privately a work entitled 'A 
Letter to Mrs. Campbell of Barbreck, con- 
taining on Account of the Campbells of 
Barbreck from their First Ancestors to the 
Present Time,' Ipswich, He died in 1846. 
He married, on 21 Feb. 1820, Sophia, daughter 
of Sir Gdward Warrington, M.P., by whom 



he had one daughter. 

[Burks'slAadedQentry ; Couper'a Bios. DicLI 

T. F, H, 



CAMPBELL, GEORGE (1719-1796), 
divine, was born on 25 Dec. 1719 in Aber- 
deen, where his fiitber, Colin Campbell (d. 
27 Aug. 1728), was a minister. Campbell 
was educated at the grammar school, and at 
Mariechal CoUege. lie was articled to a 
writer to the signet, but in 1741 began to 
study divinity in Edinburgh, and afterwards 
at Abenteen. Tie was licensed to preach in 
lT4tt, and on 2 June 1748 was ordained mini- 
ster of Banchory Ternan in Aberdeenahire. 
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There he married Grace Farquharson, whose | fered to resign his professorship on condition 
care prolonged his life in spite of delicate ' of being succeeded oy one of three gentlemen 
health. He became well known as a preacher, I named by himself. The offer was not ac- 
and in June 17'>7 was chosen one of the mi- '. cepted, but he soon afterwards resigned the 
nisters of Aberdeen. A philosophical society ! professorship and the ministry of Qrey Friars 
wasformedatthebt»ginningof 1768, of which (worth 160/. a year) in fayour of William 
C-ampbell, Reid, Gregory, fieattie, and other ' Laurence Brown [q. y.j, who had been forced 
well-known men were or became members. | to resign a professorship at Utrecht. He re- 
in 1759 he was appointed principal of Mari- : signed the principalship, in which also Brown 
schal College through the influence of his , succeeded him, on receiving a pension of 300/. 
distant relation, the Duke of Argyll. In 1702 a year, but directly afterwards died of a para- 
he published his * Dissertation on Miracles,' . h-tic stroke, 6 April 1790. 
expanded from a sermon preached before the ! ' [Lif^ ^^ q g x^i^,, ^^^^ ^^ Lectures on 
provincial synod on 9 Oct. hOO. This was Ecclesiastical History, 1800 ; Hew Scott's Fasti, 
one of the chief answers to Hume's famous i jji, 455^ 457^ 622.1 L. S. 

essay (published in 1748). Campbell's friend, | 

Hugh Blair [q. v.], showed the sermon to 1 ^ a -rc-o-d-wt t ni.-^/\T>m? /t-/>i -iot-^ 
IluSie. Some corif^spondence (published in „ CAMPBELL, GEORGE (1/61-1810, 
later editions of the 'fessay') passed between 'Scot*!' P««t. was descended from humble 
Campbell and 1 lume, who stat^ that he must ■ ^.^ea;* f nd was born at Kilmarnock in 1/61. 
adhere to a resolution formed in early life , "'» *^»**'**, ^'^ ^^f" ^'® ^'^ «*'" ^f7 

never to reply to an adversary, though he ' ^""^1 f!"* H,?^'* ^i"*** '?,."°^'J** 
had never fd so ' violent an Inclination to ' ^"^ "{ his mother, who earned her subsis- 
defend himself.' The courtesy shown by , *?".<=« ^y wmdmg yam for the carpet worltt. 
Campbell to Hume in the lettcre and in his I Iteing apprenticed to a shoemaker, he made 
book gave some offence to zealote (Burton, ' ""^."f •"». l«'«"f ^^""^ to educate himself 
Hume, i. 283, ii. 115-20). The ' Disserta- , ;?,'*'» » view of entering the university of 

tion ' was generally admired. ITie most ori- ^^^?^'^', ".""^^T^'* **'" » **"4.To *~ ® 
ginal part is the argument that the highest P<»bl« '^f in 1/87 a volume of P^ms .cm 
anterior improbability of an alleged evint is «everal(3cca8ion8, which was printed at the 
counterbalanced by slight direct evidence. ' P"^?* of Kilmarnock, from which m the pre- 

Campbell became D.D in 17«4. In .Tune ' ^f^'"!? L**"" ^'"f ^/V ''^'•'"" f t'i« P**""* "^ 

Kobert Bums had been issued. Ihe poems. 



1771 he was elected professor of divinity in ^^«'/^,^ i>uiti8 uaa ueeii i^suea. ine pot-ms, 

Marischal ( ^ollege. L professor he was Iilso ^^^'^^^ ''^'' .^^^^^T ^^ »^ ^''""^ ^T ^'^^^Vp^, ^'"1' 

n inister of Grov Friars, and resiLnuul his pre- "^^ ''''^ ^^'7^^^'l ^° ?^^^ ^r'^""^' ^'''^''^^^•- ■^I'''"^^ 

arge. itM.'ctured industriously l>oth commonpluce in thought, and not displaying 

ipal and professor. He iniblished his "'.'^^^^ richness of ancy, their expression is 



as principal and prolessor. ile ]mU..^.x^v.c ...^ ,. , i i •/? • - j 

afiilosophv of Rhetoric^ in 177(5, a courst^ ^^^^^'^ ^'"^^K ""'^ the versification easy and 
of lectures resc^mblin^r those of Hluir, and ex- «;^^''"?- 1^*^ ^^'f «/^l;»^^;^, minister of the 
poundinp t he crit ical doct rines of the period, '^/■^^^'''^sjon c-liurcli of Stockbridge, Berwick- 
tn 1789 he published a ^ Translation of the Hhire,Tm 19 Aug 1.94, and remained m that 
Gospels,' witli preliminary dissertations and ?^»;^?f ^»" Jll^^^"^^ J"!" "'^ ^^^'- ^^J' • ^ 
notes, which reached a seventh edition in l^lO he published at Ldinburgh a volume of 
IHU. His ' Lectures on Ecclesiastical His- ' ^«rmons on Interesting Subjects, 
tory ' appean'd posthumously in 1800. They i [Contemporaries of Burns, pp. 122-34; 
contain a defence ofpreshyterianism, and were ' Mackelvio's Annals of tho United Presbyterian 
attackedby Bishop Skinner of the Scotch epi- I Church, p. 106; Andersons Si'ottish NationJ 
scopal church in * Primitive Truth and ( )raer ' T. P. H. 

vindicated,* and bv Archdeacon Daubeny in ; 

» Kight Discourses.*' (^amnbell also published ^ CAMPBELL, SiK Gl'Y (1786-1849), 
a few sennons showing nis sympathy with ' major-general, eldest son of Lieut enant-gene- 
the moderate party. A fast sermon in 1776 ' ral Colin Campbell, lieutenant-governor of 
on the duty of allegiance had a large circu- ' Cribraltar [q. v.J, was born on 22 Jan. 1786. 
lation, but failed to rouse the American colo- | He joined the 6th regiment as an ensign in 
nists to a sense of tlieir duty. ! 1795, and was promoted lieutenant on 4 April 

When nearly seventy he learnt German ; 1796. lie was present at all his father's en- 
in order to read Luther's translation of the gagements during the Irish rebellion of 1798, 
lUble. A severe illness in 1791 impaired his andthenaccompjinied the regiment to Canada 
strengt,h. Ilis wife's death (16 Feb. 1792) was ' in 1803, and was promoted captain on 14 Sept. 
hastened by her care of him in this illness. I 1804. He was present at thebattlesof Roli^a 
He was much shaken by tlie loss, and he of- I and Vimeiro, and thn)ughout the advance of 



i L'iinplJell wttB 
d mlAoT, and ngain Moiimpniiieil bis 
imeiil tu tiu< PeiiiiiBiUB, and lifter llie bnttlv 
Vlt.iori*, wlicfu thi* oiloni^l wits sevnrely 
rounded, be siicroedt^ to tie comnnDd i>f 
irrngimcnl. Tbiiflth raiment formed [inrt 
f finrne«'a brigade of the 7lh diviBicin, and 
ifter bearing it» shnre in thu bHttlsof thePy- 
Bnces or Sorauren peifonnetl itsgreatest feat 
I Eckalaron 2 Aug.. wbenil defeat^ Clau' 
BI'b diviaiou, more than aii tbousand strong 
[Naptes, iViiiVwrifar War, Vk. xxi. chap. t. 
t. 247 of the liLSt rnvisod edition). Campbell 
~t» severely voutided in this combat, and 
pongly recommended for promotion, and 
M Hceordingly promoted lieu(enant-«olonel 
f biwet on 36 Aug. 1813. At the end of 
ived a gold medut for the 
leof Ihe Pyrenees, and was mnde a C.B., 
vioa'23 Mar ISIT) was created abawnet in 
nition of the important services rendered 
B father, who had died in )S14, with 
'^lemainder to the heiisof Lieiilenant^enenil 
Cdin Campbell. He rejoined liia regiment 
in 1815, and commanded it at the battle of 
Waterloo, and went on half-pay in 1816. In 
1828 he was appointed deputy quartermaster- 
ffeoeral in Ireland, a post which he held until 
bis promotion to tbe mnk of major-general 
in 1841, when he received the wmmiind of 
le Athlone dictrict. In IftlA Campbell wb« 
ointed colonel of the 3rd Weat India regi- 
t, and he died at Kingetown on 2^ Jon. 



[ CAMPBELL, nARRIETTE (1817- 

141), ncu'elisl, daughter of Ilobert Camp- 

'1, was bom at Stirling in 181" {Literary 

tetU, 1841, p. 170). She is said to have 

>wn many English, French, and Italian 

buthors by her twelfth year (i6.) Her first 

hlblished articles were ' Legends of the 

Lochs and Olens,' which appeared in ' Hent- 

Icy'a Hiacellany' (ifi.); other papure of hers 

•ppMTod in the ' Monthly Magazine.' Her 

^Jwt novel, 'The Unly Daughter,' finished in 

^887, when she was twenty, was published 

ntIS89. It was favourably received. Another 

MveU * The Cardinal Virtues, or Morala and 

JEinnen connected,' was published in 1&4I, 

■vols. But her health broke down ; she fell 

HL and was taken to the continent for the 

hnler. A third novel, 'KatherineRandolph, 

^Self-Devolion,' was written by Miss Camp- 

i durine her stoy abroad; but she had a 

esh attack of illness there, and died on 

SFeb. 1841, aged ^». 

' Katherine Uandnlpb, or Self-Devolion,' 



was published in 1)M2. with a prefaca by Mr. 
G. It. Oleig; and 'The Only DauehtM' was 
reissued under the same editorship in the 
' RaUway Library ' as late as 1859. 

[Literary Gtuutlti, 1841, p. 170; Qent. Mag. 
1841. p. J44.] J. H. 

CAMPBELL, HUGH, third Eabl oir 
LoCDouM (rf. 1731), was grandson of John, 
first earl of Loudoun fq, v.], and eldest son 
of James, second earl, by his wife, I.Ady 
Margaret Montgomery, second daughter uf- 
Hugh, seventh earl of Eglintoun. In 16^4 
he succeeded hia father, who died at Layden, 
where he had retired in consequence of his 
disapproval of the government of Charles 11, 
The tWd earl took his seat in parliament on 
8 Sept, 1606, and was sworn a privy coun- 
cillor in April 1697. Through the influence 
of Archibafd, tenth earl, afterwards first duke 
of Argyll [q. v.], Iioudoun was appoini*d 
ex traordinary lord of sossion, and took his 
spftt on 7 Feb. 1699. Argyll, in a letter to 
Secretary Carstares, dated Edinburgh, 27 Sept. 
1S98, thus recommended Loudoun : ' Pray, 
let not E. Melvill's unreasonable pretending 
to the vacant gown make you slack ns to &. 
Loudon, who, though a younger man, is an 
older and more noted presbyterian than he. 
Loudon has it in bis blood, and it is n met' 
tied young fellow, that those who recommend 
liim will gain honour by him. He has a deal 
of natural parts and sharpness, a good stock 
of clergy, and by being in buunesa be will 
daily improve '(Ciir»fnre»S(a(eA^eM, 1774, 

5. 451). He retained this office until bis 
eath, ' in which post,' says Lockhart (jtf»- 
moir» of Scotland, 1714, p, 99), ' he behaved 
to all men's satisfaction, studying To under- 
stand the laws and constitution of the king- 
dom, and determine accordingly." After the 
accession of Queen Aune, he was again sworn 
a member of the Scotch privv council, and 
from 170'J~4 served as one of the commia- 
aioners of the Scotch treasury. In 1704 ho 
was appointed joint-secretary of stale with 
U'illiam, third marquis of Annandale, and 
afterwards with John, siztli esrl of Mar. In 
March 1706 he was made one of the Scotch 
commisaioners for the union, and on 10 Aug. 
in the following year was invested at Wind- 
sor with the order of the Thistle. On 7 Feb, 
1707 Loudoun resigned bis titlw bito the 
bunds of the queen, which, on the following 
day. were regmnted (o him and the heirs 
nude of his body, with other remainders 
over in default. The office of secretary for 
state for Scotland beino temporarily sus- 

Ended {it was not aboliahed until 1746), 
won apuointed keeper of the gnat seal 
of Scotlana during the queen's plMsure on 
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26 May 1708, and in the same year was sworn 
a member of the English privy council. The 
office of keeper of the great seal had been 
created on the abolition of the post of lord 
chancellor, there being no further use for the 
judicial part of that office after the union. 
In addition to his salary of 3,000/. the queen 

f ranted him a pension of 2,000/. a year. In 
713 he was deprived of this office for refus- 
ing to comply with some of the measures of 
the tory administration. On the accession 
of George I in the following year he was 
again sworn a privy councillor, and in 1715 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ayrshire. He 
served as a volunteer under John, second duke 
of Argyll [q. v.], at the battle of SherifFmuir, 
where he oehaved with great gallantry. In 
1722, 1726, 1726, 1728, 1730, and 1731, he 
acted as lord high commissioner to tlie general 
assembly of the kirk of Scotland. In 1727 
he obtained a pension of 2,000/. a year for his 
life. At the union he was elected by the Scotch 
parliament as one of the sixteen Scotch repre- 
sentative peers, and was re-elected at six fol- 
lowing general elections. He died on 20 Nov. 
1731. The earl married, on 6 April 1700, 
Lady Margaret Dalrjrmple, only daughter of 
John, first earl of Stair, by whom he nad one 
son, John (1705-1782) [q. v.], who succeeded 
to the title, and two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Margaret. The countess, who was a highly ac- 
complished woman, survived her husband for 
many years. She resided at Som Castle in 
Ayrshire, where she interested herself in agri- 
cultural pursuits, part icularly in the planting 
of trees. After an illness of a few days she 
died, on 3 April 1777, at a very advanced age. 

[Sir R. Douglas's Peerage of Scotland (1813), 
ii. 149, 160; Bruiitonand Haig's Senators of the 
College of Justice (1832), pp. 468-9; Sir H. 
Nicolas's Orders of Knighthood, 1842, iii., T. p. 
32; Haydn's Book of Dignities.] G. F. R. B. 

CAMPBELL, Sir ILAY (1734-1823), of 
Succoth, lord president, was honi on 23 Aug. 
1734. He was the eldest son of Arcliibald 
Campbell of Succoth, one of the principal 
clerks of session, bv his wife, Helen, only 
daughter of John Wallace of Ellerslie, Ren- 
frewshire, and was admitted an advocate 
1 1 Jan. 1767. Early in his career he obtained 
an extensive practice at the bar, and was one 
of the counsel for the appellant in the great 
Douglas peerage case. This important case 
engrossed the public attention at the time, 
and so great was voung Campbell's enthusi- 
asm that he posted^ to Edinburgh immediately 
after the decision of the House of Lords, and 
was the first to announce the result to the 
crowds in the street, who, unharnessing the 
horses from his carriage, drew him in triumph 



to his father's house in St. James's Court. 
During his last fifteen years at the bar his 
practice had become so great that there were 
few causes in which he was not engaged. 
Li 1783 he was appointed solicitor-general, 
in succession to Alexander Murray of Hen- 
derland, who was raised to the bench on 
6 March in that year, but upon the accession 
of the coalition ministry he was dismissed, 
and Alexander Wight appointed in his place. 
Upon the fall of the ccMilition ministry he 
succeeded the Hon. Henry Erskine as lord 
advocate, and in the month of April 17S4 
was elected member for the Glasgow district 
of burghs. In parliament he never took a 
very prominent position, and but few of his 
speeches are recorded {Parliamentary ffu- 
torvy xxiv-xxvii.) In 1786 he introduced a 
bill for the reform of the court of session, in 
which it was proposed to reduce the number 
of the judges from fifteen to ten, and at the 
same time to increase their salaries. The 
measure met with so much opposition that 
it was abandoned, and in the following year 
the salaries of the judges were increased, but 
their numbers were not diminished. After 
holding the office of lord advocate for nearly 
six years, he was appointed president of the 
court of session on tlie death of Sir Thomas 
Miller, bart. He took his seat on the bench 
for the first time on 14 Nov. 1789, and as- 
sumed the judicial title of Lord Succoth. 
In 1794 he presided over the commission of 
oyer and terminer which was opened at Edin- 
burgh on 14 Aug. for the trial of those accused 
of high treason in Scotland. Both Watt and 
Downie were found guilty, and the former was 
executed (State T^na/l^jXxiii. 11 67-1404, xxi v. 
1-200). 

Campbell held the post of lord president 
for nineteen years, and upon his resignation 
was succeeded bv Robert Blair of Avontoun. 
He sat for the last time on 11 July 1808, 
being the final occasion on which the old 
court of session, consisting of fifteen judges, 
sat together. After the vacation the court 
sat for the first time in two divisions. On 
17 Sept. in the same year he was created a 
baronet. After his retirement from the bench 
he presided Over two different commissions 
appointed to inqiiire into the state of the 
courts of law in Scotland. This work occu- 

Eied him nearly fifteen years, during which 
e prepared a series of elaborate reports which 
to this day are most valuable as works of 
reference. During the later ye^irs of his life 
he chiefly resided at his estate of Garscube, 
Dumbartonshire, where he took a principal 
share in the transaction of county business, 
and amused himself in literary and agricul- 
tural pursuits. He died on 28 March 1823, 
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BtheeiKhly-niuIliyearof hisage. He was in 
ind ingenious luwyer, but without any 
reofforEnMcorauu^. Hie writtenplead- 
were models of clearness and brevity, but 
is speaking, though, udmirablu in matter, was 
be reverae of attractive. As a judge be was 
' Mspeeted, and in privat>j be was popular. 
The university of Glasgow conferreif on Iiim 
the defTT^e of doctor of lawa In 1784. and 
from I7US to lll<OI he beld the afficu of luid 
In 1766 he marric'd Su&an Mary, the 
hugfatur of Archibald Murray of Murray- 
Kid, by whom he had two eons and six 
hught«r«. Hia eldest son Archibald, who 
'ed to the baronetcy, WHS admitted an 
B 11 June 1791. He was ttppoinled 
B ordinary lord of Btaaion 17 May 18iM, and 
Beat on the bench as Lord Siiccoth. 
resignation of Lord Armadale be 
I loM justiciary, I May 1813. Ue 
feigned boththeBeofficesat theendof 1824, 
Bd died on 23 July 1846. Sir Day's third 
bughter, Susan, married Cmufurd Tait of 
Bnrvieetown, Clackmannan county, whoae 
Xmngefit son, Archibald Campbell, after- 
nrds bi'csme arcbbishop of Cuuterburv- 
File present baronet la Sir Day's great-grand- 
^. Qisportrait, painted by John Partridge, 
-was exhibited in toe loan collection of 1867 
{Oataloffue, No. 7S6), and two etchings of 
liim will be found in the second volume of 
Kay, Nos. 203 and 300. Ue wrote the fol- 
lowing worka; 1. 'Deciaions of the Court 



Ut. John Campbell, junr,, and Mr. lUy 
ElCkmcbell, advocates, EdinburKh, 1765, fol. 
An Explanation of the BiU proposed in 
House of CoDunone. 1785, respecting 
\a Judges in Scotland ' (anon. 1785 ?), 8vo, 
' Hints upon the Question of Jury Trial 
■ uiplicKble to the Proceedinge in the Court 
f Sewion ' (signed L C). Edinburgh, 1809, 
' The Ada of Sederunt of the Lords 
If Council and Session, from the Institution 
tfihe College of Justice in May 153:2toJanu- 
1^ 1553,' Published under tne direction of 
tu- Ilav Camvhell, bart., LL.D., Edinburgh, 
[811, lol. This contains a preface of fbrty- 

"■ " " "ten by Campbell. 
L [BrDDlon and Uaig's Senators of the College of 
^im(ie32}. pp. 53P_40, 547 : Ksy's Origiiul 
inMits{1877), i. 103, 125, :tau,!t(J2.314,a7A; 
L 89-91, 880-4, U2 ; Orooud's Lord Advoiatw 
-f SeotUnd (18831. ii. BS. 174-7 ; Cwkbutn-s 
■asuriols of bii Time (18S6), 00-103. I2ft-130, 
Us, US; Gent.Mag.xeiii.pt, i. 5fl0 ; Bril, M<;9. 
«.] G. F.R.B. 

I CAMPBELL, SiK JAMES (rf, 1642), 

« CuUfiLL.] 



CAMPBELL, SiK JAJIES (1667-1745), 
of Lawers,aBnaral, third son of James Camp- 
bell, second earl of Loudoun, by Lady Mnr- 
gjwrel, Montgomery, second daughter of the 
seventh enrl of Eglintoun, was, according to 
the ohituMrynolice in the 'Gentleman's Maga- 
^ine,' horn in 1667, although in Douglas's 
' Peerage of Scotland ' it is pointed out that 
this dale is probably some years too early. 
He entered the army as lieutenant-colonel 
of the 2nd dragoons or Scots Greys in 1708, 
through the influence of hie brother, Hugh 
Campbell, third earl of Loudoun [q. v.], who 
was a commiesioner for accomplishing the 
union between England and Scotland, and 
one of the first sixteen representative peers for 
Scot land, and he greatly aistinguished himself 
at the hard-fousht battle of Malplaquet on 
11 Sept. 1709. In this battle the Scots Grera 
were stationed in front of the right of tna 
allied line under the command of Prince Eu- 
gene, and when the obstinate resistance of the 
French made the issue of the battle doubtful, 
Campbell, though he had been ordered not 
to move, suddenly charged with his dragoons 
right through the enemies' line and back 
again. The success of this charge determined 
the battle in that quarter, and on the follow- 
ing day Prince Eug6ne publicly thanked 
Campbell before the whole army lor eici-ed- 
ing his orders. He continued (o serve at the 
head of the Scots Greys until the peace of 
Utrecht, and then threw himself, with his 
brother, Lord Loudoun, ardently into poli- 
tics as a warm supporter of the Tlnuoverian 
succession. He was made colonel of the 
Soots Greys in 1717, and was returned to the 
House of Commons as SI.P, for Ayrshire in 
1737. When George n came to the throne, 
he showed his appreciation of military gal- 
lantry by promoting; Campbell to be major- 
ganeral and appointing htm a groom of hia 
bed-chamber, and in 1738 he was made go- 
vernor and constable of Edinburgh Castle. 
The long period of peace maintained by tha 
policy of Sir Robert Walpole prevented 
Campbell from seeing service for twenty- 
eig-bt Years, but in 1742, when war waa 
ag:alu aeclared against France, he was pro- 
moted lieutenant-general and accompanied 
the king to Germany as general commanding 
the cavalry. At its head Ue charged the 
metittm du mi, or household troops of iYonce, 
at the battle of Dettingen on 16 Juno 1743, 
and was invested a knight of the Ttath before 
the whole army on the field of battle by 
fieorge U. He continued to command ih'e 
cavalry after the king returned to England 
until the bottle of Ponteooy on 30 April 
1745, at which battle he headed many unsuo 
cessful choiges against the army of Marshal 
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.Sftxe, but towards the clos*» of the day his of office he had been promoted major-general 
log was carried ofT by a cannon-ball, and on 25 April 1808, and lieutenant^neral on 
he died while being put int<j a litter, and 4 June 1813, and in 1814 he was ordered to 
was buried at Brussels. Campl>ell married ' take possession of the Ionian islands. The 
Lady Jean Boyle, eldest daughter of the first French governor refused to hand over the 
earlof Glasgow, and his only son, James Mure government until Campbell threatened to 
Campbell, succeeded as fifth enrl of liOudmm, open fire. He remained in the Ionian islands 
and was the father of Flora, countess of Lou- as governor and commander of the forces till 
doun and marchioness of llastings. 1816, when Sir Thomas Maitlaud was ap- 

[Historical Reconl of the Scots (^rcys ; Dou- " PO^?^**? ^^^ high commissioner. A French 
gWsPecrttgc of Scotland; Fosters ScoU'h M.P/s, authority state* hmi to have acted in a most 
p^ 55-1 jl, y[^ S. despotic way, and to have abolished the um- 

versitv, the academv, and the preas established 

CAMPBELL, SiK JAMES ( 176;i-1819), 1 by the French, lie returned to England in 

feneral, eldest son of Sir James Campbell of iHltJ, and was created a baronet for his ser- 
nverneil (1787-1805), knighte<l 1788, here- vices on 3 Oct. 1818; he did not long live to 
ditary usher of the white rod for Scotland, wear this distinct ion, but died on 5 June 1819, 
and M.P. for Stirling burghs, 1780-9, was bom and was buried in Westminster Abbey. At 
in 1763. 1 le n'ceive<l his first commission as his death, as he left no children, the baronetcy 
an ensign in the 1st regiment or Royal Scots of Campbell of Invemeil became extinct, 
on 19 July 17H0, was promoted lieutenant , [See the Royal Military CalendHP (ed. 1815) 
into the 94th regiment o Dec. 1781, and at ' for hia serriccs ; Foster's Member •» of Parliament, 
once exchanged into the t50th or American Scotland, for his pedigree ; Sir H. E. Bunbnir's 
regiment, with which he serv't»d the last two ' Narrative of some Passages in the great l^ar 
campaigns of the Aniericun war of indepen- with France for his services in Sicily, and espe- 
dence. On the conclusion of iH'ace he was ' cially Campbell's own Letters in the Appendix, 
promoted captain into the 71st regiment on | PP- 463-71; and Les lies ioniennes pendaot 
« March 17S3, and «'xchanged to the 73rd on ' Toccupation franijaise et le protectorat angUis— 
6 June 1787, which he joined in India, where f'^P^^** ^^\ documents anthentiques, la plupart 
he acted as aide^e-camp to his uncle, Sir )V^^"«' Vf^' ^^f* P^piers du g^n^al de dmaoii 
Archibald Campbell (1739-91) [(,.v.], and, ^^'"^^^ Donzelot, gouvemeur-g^n^ral des Des 




, ipbt _ _ 

Sahib. On I March 1791 he was ])romoted p<,„r la remise dea foneresses et de Tile de 
major, and then returned to England, where he Corfou.] H. M. S. 

was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the Che- 
shire Fencibles on 17 N.)v. 179-1. Campbell j CAMPBELL, Sir JAMES (1745-1832), 
served in the Channel Islands and in Ireland ' author of * Memoirs written by Himself,' 
until 1800, when he was appointed assistant ' was the eldest son of John Callander of 
adjutant-general at the llorse Guards; on ' Craigforth [q. v.], by his wife Marj"-, daughter 
1 Jan. 1801 he was promoted colonel by bre- ' of Sir James Li vingst<me of Quarter, and was 
vet, and on 16 .fan. 1S04 lieutenant-colont^l of ' born on '2\ Oct. ((). S.) 1745. lie was edu- 
thelJlst regiment. In l^^Oo he was ap])ointed cated at the high school of Edinbui^h, and 
adjutant -general to the force destined for the ! afterwards under a private tutor. In 1759 
Mediterranean under Sir .fames Craig. He I he joined the 51st regiment as ensign, and 
acted in that capacity from IsOoto 1813, and \ served in the seven years' war. Under Sir 
was only absent on occasion of the battle of! John Acton he was inspector-general of 
Maida, and won the confidence of all the ' troops at Naples, and at the request of l^ord 



generals who held the command in Sicily. 
On 17 Sept. l^lOCjeneral Cavaignac managed 



Nelson he went to the Ionian islands to 
confirm the inhabitants in their attachment 



to get i\/)(H) men vsafely across the straits of I to the English cause, remaining there till the 
Messina, and had got one battalion posted on I peace of Amiens in 1802. On succeeding to 



the cliffs, while the others wer«» fast disem- 
barking, wlien Campbell, by a rapid attack 
with the 21st regiment, re})elled the disem- 
barking battalions, and compelled those al- 
ready landed to surrender. Forty-three oHi- 
cers and over eight hundred men were taken 



the estate of his cousin-grerman, Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell of Ardkinglass, he adopted 
the name of Campbell. About this time 
he was resident in Paris, where he made 
the acquaintance of a French lady, Madame 
Ijina lalina Sassen. IVing detained by the 



prisoners, with a loss to the English regiment • order of Napoleon, he sent her as his com- 
ofonlythree men wounded. During his tenure I missioner to Scotland, designating her in 
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; pfiwer of Hltnrney with which he fur- 
jliej hor M his ' bt'loTed wife.' On his re- 
1 ScolUnd he duclined lo cecogniao 
) relationship, snd in consenucnce she 
' an KctioD ii^inst him in ilie court of 
, when, nlthnugb the mnrringe was 
not proven, she was nwurded u sum of 
JOI. per ouniun. On appeal lo the House 
t Ifdrds the uward was withheld, mid the 
3Upied the remainder of her life in 
Bonductin^ various actions ogiiiiial liini, huiug 
alliiwed to sue informd pauperui. CiimpbeU 
died in ld3^. lie waa three limea mnrried 
after a legid lorm and left a Inr^ family. 
, [Mvmuin of Sir Jamea Campbell uf Ardlua- 
writl«a bf himself, 1B3'J ; Aiidpcsmi'E 
>h Nation; Burke'b Landed Qsnlrv. 1. :j')D.] 
T. F. H. 

\ CAMPBELL,SiR.TAMES(17:3P-1835), 

■serai, entered the army as on ensign in the 
It royals, and was oromoted liouteniint on 
) Marcli litU in itie some regiment, and 
o the 42nd Highlanders or Black 
i^atoh on 6 S«pt. 1794. Campbell joined 
te 42nd U QibraltAr, and was enga^wl in 
capture of Minorca by Lieutenant-general 
lion. Sir Charles Stuart iu 17»8. On 
S Jan. I7U9 he was promoted major into the 
Argyle Fenciblea, then stationed in Ireland ; 
but on 7 April ltk)2 he exchanged for a cap- 
taincy in the 94lh regiment, which he joined 
t.t Madms in September 1803, and with which 
he remained continuously until obliged to 
leave on account of wounds received at the 
_l)Mtle of Vittoria in 1813. His first services 
n the MoliraCto war under Major-gene- 
ll the Hon. Arthur Weilesley, whose force 
B joined at Trichinopoly in January 1803, 
^r a forced march of 984 milss. He greatly 
■tiuguialied himself throughout the war ; 
JB was niecially thanked for hisserrices at the 
Mtleof Argsum, be ledlhe centre attack on 
\e fortress of Gawil Qbur, and headed tlie 
ormersofthe inner fort, and was again men- 
tioned in despatches ; be forced the enemy's 
outposts and batteries at Cliandore, nnd for a 
short period towards the close of the war com- 
lndedabrigade( WfllingUmSu-^iementari/ 
Mttikei, IT. 291, 299). He waa Bpeciallv 
" d by being nUowedbatttt for tnerant 
fy Ui which he had been saieKod on 
y 1803, though the information did not 
k India until the war was over. The 
IT was dated 29 Aug. 1804, nnd he was 
B0t«d littutonant-ftotonrf on 27 Oct. Ifi04. 
|k October 1807 the men of tho 94th res- 
ult, which was then the most efiective in 
'■ re drafted into other regiments, and 
s ami headqiiartcra under Camp- 
tl returned to England, and were stationed 




in Jersey, where, by vigorous reeruiling, the 
regiment soon complnted its numbers, and 
in January 1810 it was ordered to Portugal, 
and from there to Codii. At that ^loce he 
commanded a brigade, and for some tune the 
garrison, but wus onlered aguju to Lisbon in 
September 1810, when the 94th regiment was 
brigaded wilb the Ist brigade ol the iinl or 
fighting division under Piutoii, and Campbell, 
as senior colonel, assumed the command of , 
the brigade until tlie arrival of Major^enoral 
the Hon. Charles Colville on 14 Oct, 1810. 
Under him the 94th regiment served in all 
X\ui engagements in the pursuit oiler Mos- 
sSna and at the battle of Fuenles de Ononi, 
and in December l8ll, when Colville took ' 
the command of the 4tb division, Campbell 1 
again assumed the command of the brigade, 
which he held at the storming of Ciudad Ilo- 
drigo, the storming of Dadaiox, when, owing ' 
to the wounds of Pict on and Kempt, hecora- 
mandftd the 3rd division, which took tbo 
caetly and thus thy city, luid at the battle of 
Salamanca, where he was wounded, and he did 
I ni>t again surrender the command of the bri- 
gs-de to General Colville until June 1813, Ac 
th« battle of Victoria he only commanded hia 
regiment, and was very severely wounded 
early in the action, and he had in consequenco 
to returntoEnglandandleave the 94th for the 
first time since he joined it in India in 1802. 



He was promoted colonel on 

\BVA, and made a CD. and K.T.8. in 

18l4,andreceivedagoldcrossandoncclaspfor 
Puentes de Onoro, Ciudad Kodrigo, Badaioi, 
Salamanca, and Vitloria. A regulation nad 
boen made on the eKtension of the order of 
the Bath in January lfll5, that only offic«rB 
wit h a cross and two clasps should receive tba 
K.C.B.. which excluded Campbell; but both 
Lord Wellington and Lord liathurst felt the 
hardship of this rule, which excluded such 
men as Campbell .andjncluded many who had 
only been present and not much engaged at 
a greater nimiher of battles ; and in a letter 
dated ^8 Feb. ISlo Lord Buthurst, the secrt^ 
tary of state, specially proposed to make five 
moat distingiii^ed atncors, headed by Colonel 
Campbell, K.C.B, (ih. ii. 08I). The project 
wus not, however, carried out, and he was 
, not made a K.C.B. until 3 Dec. 1832. Sir 
I James Campbell never again saw active ser- 
' vice. On 18 March 1817 be married Lady 
' Dorothea Cuffe,younKerdaughterof theftrst 
Enrl of Desart ; on 13 Aug. 1819 hu was pro- 
moted mi^or-general, and in 1830 was made 
colonel oftbe 74th, and in 1831 of the 04th 
regiment, and be died at Paris on 6 May 
1835. 
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[Koyal Military Calendar; Wellington Des- 

Satchcs and Supplementary Deftpatcbcs; Gent, 
[ag. July 1835.J li. M. iS. 

CAMPBELL, SiK JOHN (d. 1563), of 
Lundy, Scotch judge, web, according to 
Crawford (Officers of State, p. 370), the son 
of John Campbell of Lundy (who web nomi- 
nated lord high treasurer of Scotland in 1516, 
and was succeeded by the Master of Glen- 
cairn in 1520), by Isabel, daughter of Patrick, 
lord Gray, and widow of Sir Adam Crichton 
of Kuthven ; but Haig and lirunton (Sena- 
tors of the College of Justice, p. 25) are of 
opinion that the treasurer and judge are one 
and the same person. From an entry in 
the records of tne court, 20 July 1532, it 
would appear that Sir John Lundy, the 
judge, had been treasun^r. On account of 
his wide knowledge of the laws, Sir John 
Lundy was appointed one of the first lords 
of session when the College of Justice was 
instituted by James V in 1532. He was 
also a member of the privy council from 
1540. When an alliance was proposed be- 
tween King James and the Queen of Hun- 
gary, Campbell was sent to Flanders to * in- 
quire of her manners and wesy her persoun, 
and to assay how the marriage might be 
concluded, but without any commission to 
conclude until the king had taken counsel ' 
{Cal. State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. iv. pt. 
iii. upp., entry 239). He was also employed 
on vanousdiplomatic services — among others, 
that of conchidiug a peace ratifying the 
privih^ges of the Scots in the countries under 
the dominion of the emperor in 1531, and in 
15 U as ambassador from James V to Henry 
VIII (Cal. iSYrt/^ Pify^^rx, Scottish Series, pp. 
39, 42). On K; May 15;i3 he was appointed 
captain-gent^ral of * all the fute-bunds in 
Scotland.' In February 1548 he arrived 
with troo])s at Dundee, which, however, im- 
mediately beat a retreat (ih. 81). In the 
books of sederunt of the court of session, 
25 Feb. 1560, there is a letter to him from 
(^.ueen Mary, regarding 'a pretendit testa- 
mi»nt of the(|ueen-re£rent,our mother, whom 
God a^jsoilzie, wherein ye are executer, the 
nullity of which is evidently known, as we 
made evidently appear by the letters we 
despatch instantly away to our realm for 
that efl'ect.' On 11 Feb. 1563 he was suc- 
ceeded us justice by Henry Balnaves of 
Halhill, who had j)reviously held the same 
oilice bt'twet^n 1538 and 1546. 

[Crawfonl's Officers of State, 370 ; Haig and 
Brunton's Senators of the College of Justice, 
21-3 ; Cal. State PaiMjrs, Scottish Series, vol. i, ; 
Brewer's Cal. State Papers, Roign of Henry VIII ; 
Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
Tol. i.] T. F. H. 



CAMPBELL, JOHN, first Eabl of Lou- 
doun (1598-1663), was the eldest son of Sir 
James Campbell of Lawers, by his wife, 
Jean, daughter of James, first lord Col v ill of 
Culross. He w^as bom in 1598, and on his 
return from travelling abroad was knighted 
by James VI. In 1620 he married Margaret, 
the eldest daughter of George Campbell, 
master of Loudoun. Upon the death of her 
cprandfather, Hugh Campbell, first baron 
Ix)udoun, in December 1622, she became 
baroness Loudoun, and her husband took his 
seat in the Scotch parliament in her right. 
He was created earl of Loudoun, lord Far- 
rinyeane and Mauchline by patent dated at 
Theobalds on 12 May 1633, but in conse- 
quence of his joining with the Earl of Rothes 
and others in parliament in their opposition 
to the court with regard to the act for em- 
powering the king to prescribe the apparel 
of churchmen (Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scotland, v. 20-1 ), the patent was by a special 
order stopped at the chancery, and the title 
superseded. Soon after the passing of this 
act, the Scotch bishops resiuned their episco- 
pal costume, and in 1636 the Book of Canons 
Ecclesiastical and the order for using the 
new service-book were issued upon the sole 
authority of the king without consulting the 
general assembly, fty his opposition to the 
]>olicy of the court Loudoun became a favou- 
rite of the adherents of the popular cause ; 
and on 21 Dec. ItKiT, at the meeting of the 
privy council at Dalkeith, in an eloquent 
fspeech, he dt^tailed the grievances of the 
* Supplicants,' and ])resented a ^wtition on 
their behalf. In 1638 the * tables ' were 
formed and the covenant renewed. In the?e 
proctH^dings he took a very prominent part, 
and boing (dected elder for the burgli of 
Irvine in the general assembly, which met 
at Glasgow in November 1638, he was ap 

{)ointed one of the assessors to the moderator. 
xi the following vear, with the assistance of 
his friends, he seized the castles of Strath- 
aven, Douglas, and Tantallon, and garrisoned 
them for the popular party. He marched 
with the Scotch army, under General Ijt^slie, 
to the border, and acted as one of the Scotch 
commissicmers at the short-lived pacification 
of Berwick, which was concluded on 18 June 
1639. On 3 March 1640 Loudoun and the 
Karl of Dunfermline, as commissioners from 
the estates, had an interview with Charles I 
at Whitehall, and remonstrated against the 
prorogation of the Scotch parliament by the 
kings commissioner (the Earl of Traquair) 
before the business which had been brought 
before them had been disposed of. No answer 
was given to the remonstrance, but a few 
days after Loudoun was committed to the 



^r iii>e>n flckiiowlwlffiug that u leller pro- 

uced bj the Earl of Traquair wfts in his 
ma liaiid writing. This letter was addressed 
' Au lloy," and rfqiiested a^sistAiicK from the 
french kiiig. It waa eimed by the Earls 
f Mi>ntiY>ge, Rothes, and Mar, Lotd.i Lnu- 
mn,Montgomery,andFore«ter,6ndGp!ii-'ral 
salie, but waa not dated, Loudoun pro- 
kated without avail that it had been written 
afore thepacificationof B«>rwic1i, that it bad 
lever been s^nt, luid tlint if ho had committed 
ay uOtmc^ bo ought tn be queationed for it 
B ScK>tUnd and not iu Enf^tand. According 
» Dr. Birch, a warrnnt wns made out for 
lOudoun's execution wilhout trial, hut this 
U not been sufficienlly corrobonilwl, and 
|ler EHime months' confinement in the Tower 
B was liberated upon the interceaaion of 
lie Harquis of Iliirollton, and rctiuned to 
Gotland. On -I Aug, in the same vear the 
eotch armv entered England, and Loudoun 
rith it. De look port in the battle of New- 
nm on the 28Ilt, and was one of the Scotch 
ommiuioners at Ripon in the following C)c- 
aber. Having come to an agreement for 
he oeeaation of hostilities on the 3!)th of the 
intk, the further discussion of the 
reaty was adjourned to London, where tbe 
lootch commisiioners ■ were highly curcased 
IT ihn parliament.' fn August IMl the 
fang opened the Scotch [uirliument in jK^rson, 
Ae treaty with England wiw ratified, and 
^ces and tillea of honour were conferred on 
tui 'prime covenanters who were thouglit 
newt capable to do him service.' Accord- 
agly Loudoun, ' the principal msnagerof the 
£e]lion,' as Clarendon calls him, was ap- 
lointedlordchancellorof Scotland on 30 Sept. 
Ml, Bud on 2 rict, took tbe oath of office, 
nd received ftnin the king the great seal, 
rhieh, since the resignation of Spotiswood, 
he nrchhishop of St. Andrews, had been 
kept by the Murquic of Hamilton. A pension 
bf 1,000', s year was also granted him, and 
's title of 'Earl of Loudoun was allowiid 
m, with precedency from the date of the 
triginal grant. AVIieu the king found that 
tbe eetfite« would not give theti consent to 
ion either oTtlie Earl of Morton 
ir of Lord .Umnnd, ns lord high treasurer, 
he Ireasury was put into commission, and 
Unidoun appointed thi- first commissioner. 
!bi 1812 Loudoun wns sent by the conser- 
raqfthetHiuce to offer mediation between 
be king and the English parliament. Tie 
lad eeywal conferences with Charles at York, 
Ut, hiling in the object at his mission, re- 
umed to Scotland. 'After the outbreak of 
&e civil war, lioudoun was sent to Oxford 
Aoneofthe commission lo mediate for peace. 
I, however, would not admit that the 




act of pacification gave the Scotch council 
any authority to mediate, and refused to allow 
the commissioners to proceed to London for 
that purpose. In 1643 Loudoun was again 
cliosen elder for the hur^h of Ir\'ine to the 
general assembly, hut this time declined tUa 
nomination. In the some year he was with 
the other Scotch commissi oners invited to 
attend the discussions of the assembly of 
divines at Westminster. In 164fi he was 
appointed one of the Scotch commissioners 
tu the treaty of Uxbridge, and though he did 
his best to convince Ibe king of the impolicy 
of holding out any further against the par- 
liamentary demands, liis efforts were ucavail' 

I ing, At Newcastle he again unsuccessfully 
attempted to persuade tbe king, than vir- 

' tually a prisoner of the Scotch army. In 
1047 Loudoun, with the Earls of Lauderdale 
and Lanerick, was sent to treat with Charles 
at Cariabrook. On his return from England 
ho was chosen president of the parliament 
which met on 3MBrch 1648. Persuaded by 
the more violent parly of the covenanters, 
who denounced the ' engagement ' as ' an un- 
l&wful confederacywiththe enemies of God,' 
he changed sides and opnosed the measure. 
He was, however, oblig[ed to do public pen- 
ance in the high church of Edinburgh for the 
purt which be had originally taken. When 
Nfontrose was brought to the bar to receive 
seutence, Loudoun commented with severity 
upon his conduct. As lord chancellor he 
assisted at tbe coronation of Charles II at 
Scone on I Jan. 1S50, and was present at the 
battle of Dunhar, where some of his loiters 
to the king fell into Cromwell's hands. Theso 
letters were afterwards published by the 
order of parliament. 

After the battle of Worcester Loudoun 
retired into the highlands, and in 1653 joined 
the Earl of Glencaim and other royalists 
who had risen in the king's favour. Divi- 
sions ariwng among the leaders, Loudoun 
left them and retired further north. He at 
length surrendered to Monck, whose brilliant 
success had demonstrated the useleaeness of 
further resistance on the part of the royalists, 
lioudoun mid his eldest eon, Lord Mauchline, 
were both excepted out of Cromwell's act of 
iikdemnily, hy which 400/. was settled on the 
Countess Loudoun and her heirs out of her 
husband's estates. Upon the Restoration, 
notwithstanding all that Loudoun had suf- 
fered for the royal cause, he was deprived of 
ihip, which had been granted 
■ culpam ; ' his pension, 



the chancellor 



however, was still continued ti 

In the firat session of parliament in 1661 
he spoke strongly in defence of his friend, tbo I 
Marquis of Argyll, who was then under aa I 
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impoaclimciit for high treason. Argyll was Caithness reser>'ing his life-rent of the title, 
executed) and Loudoun became apprehensive On the death of the earl, Sir John Campbell 
lest he too might share the same fate. In ^ obtained a patent creating him earl of CSiitli- 
the following year, by an act * containing some ness, dated at Whitehall 26 June 1677. His 
exc(>ptions from the Act of Indemnite,' he ' right to the title and estates was, howeTer, 
was fined 12,000/. Scots. He died at Edin- ' disputed by George Sinclair of Keiss, the 
burgh on 15 March 1663, and was buried in . earr s nephew and heir male, who also took 
the church of Loudoun, Ayrsliire. Several , forcible possession of his paternal lands of 
of his speeches were print eel in the form of Keiss, Tester, and Northfielo, which had been 
pamphlets, and will be found among the poli- ' included in the deposition. The sheriff de- 
tical tracts in the British Museum. By his ! cided, as regards tliese estates, in favour of 
wife, Margaret, who 8ur\'ivcd him, he had , Campbell, and on Sinclair declining to re- 
two sons and two daughters. His eldest son, < move, Campbell obtained on 7 June 1680 an 
James, succeeded to the title, and died at Ley- order from the m\y council furainst him, 
den. On the death of James, the fifth earl | and defeated his followers at Wick with great 
(a grandson of the second earl), the title de- i slaughter. In July of the following year the 
scended to his only daughter. Flora, who pri\'y council, unjer the authority of a re- 
married Francis, second earl of Moira, aft^r- ference from parliament, declared Sinclair 
wards first marouis of Hastings. Upon the ' entitled to the dignity of earl of Caithness, 
death of Henr}% fourth marquis of Hastings, in and in September following it was also found 
1868, his eldest sister became the Countess that he had been unwarrantably deprived of 
of Loudoun, and the title is now held by her ' his paternal lands. The claims to the earl^ 
son Charles, eleventh earl of I^oudoun. i dom of Caithness being thus decided in 

[George Crawfurtl's Lives jind Characters of , favour of Sinclair, Sir John Campbell on 
the Officers of the Crown and State in Scotland ' 13 Aug. 1681 obtained another patent creat- 
(1726), i. 196-216; Sir R. Douglas's Peerage of ! ing him, instead, earl of Breadalbane and 
Scotland (1813), ii. 148-9 ; Bnmton and H'aigs I Holland, viscount of Tay and Tentland, lord 
SenjitopK of the C<»llcge of Justico (1832), | Glenurchy,Benederaloch,Ormelie and Wick, 
pp. 300-5; Clarendon's History (1826); Sir ^ith the precedencv of the former patent. On 
JamoB Balfour's Historioil Works (1825), vols. | ^He accession of James II in 1&6 he was 
n. 111. IV. ; Letters and Journals of Robert , ^^^^^^ ^ ^vy councillor. 
Baillio (Bannatyne Club Publications, No.^1). _ ^^ the time of the revolution Breadal- 
**■■' . . . . ' y^^^Q wns, next to his kinsman, the Earl of 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, first Earl of ' Arg>'ll, the most powerful of the highland 
Brkaijaliune (1635-1716), was descended nobles, while he was not regarded by the 
from the Glenorchy branch of the Campbell other clans with the same uncompromising 
family, and was the only son of Sir .Tohn ] hostility as Argyll. His greed was indeed 
Campbell, tenth laird of Glenorchy, and Lady notorious, and his double-faced cunning made 
Marv' Graham, daughter of William, earl of ' him feared and distrusted by many of the 
Strathearn. He actively assisted the rising chiefs, but his actions were not like those of 
under Glencairn for Charles II, wliich was | the Argv'Us, regulated by lowland opinion, 
suppressed by General Monck in 1 654. After- ' and he was not the recognised representative 
wards ho entered into communications Av-ith of lowland authority. He was not therefore 
General Monck, and strongly urged him to regarded by the chiefs as an alien, and his 
declare for a free parliament in order to ob- remarkable talents had gained him a great 
tain formal assent to the king's restoration, ascendency throughout all the northern re- 
in the first parliament after the Restoration gions. According to the Master of Sinclair, 
he sat as member for Argj'llshire. His abi- ' ne was * reckoned the best headpiece in Scot- 
litios at an early period won him consider- land' {MemoirSy p. i?60), and no one had a 
able influence in the highlands, but he owed I more thoroiigh understanding both of the 
the chief rise in his fortunes to his pecuniary i characters of the different chiefs and of the 



relations with George, sixth earl of Caith- 
ness. Being principal creditor of that noble- 
man, who liaa become hopelessly involved in 



various springs by which to influence their 
conduct. He is described by Macky (Me- 
morials, p. 1 99) as ' of fair complexion, of the 



debt, he obtained from him on 8 Oct. 1672 i gravity of a Spaniard, cunning as a fox, 
a deposition of his whole estates and earldom, i wise as a serpent, and supple as an eel,' and 



with heritable jurisdictions and titles of 
honour, on condition that he took on him- 
self the burden of the earl's debts. He was 
in cons(»quence duly infeofFed in the lands 
and earldom on 27 Feb. 1673, the earl of 



as knowing * neither honour nor religion 
but where they are mixed with interest.* Of 
this last characteristic there is striking illus- 
tration in the fact that, though a presbyterian 
by profession, he marched m 1678 into the 



mds with 1,700 claymoreB for the pur- 

* ipportini the prelatical tyranny 

Oien Tnae, ii, 8S). Hi* course 

revolutioD was of a very tortuoua 

.er. Thi^reig undimbted evidence that 

El, although hi) was too wtrv to com- 
t himself openly niid irrevocBilily to the 
lae of James n. Asearlyaa 33 July 1689, 
or only six days after the battle of Killie- 
CTOnkie, he aeems, however, to have recognised 
the invtrievsble character of the disaster 
that had befallen that cause in Dundee's 
death, and was expressing through Sir John 
Salrym^e his anxiety to serve King Wil- 
lisDi. This was met by Dalrymnle with the 
advice * thai tlio bt^st way to sIlow hia sin- 
cerity was to cause the clans to come to, take 
the alWiance, and give the first example 
^^hitaiiiilr{Ltii!m and Melville Faperf,f.-2m). 
^BLn the Seplemlier following he began to act 
^Hpa this adviuH, and along with other high- 
^^Bmd noblemen ti>ok advantage of tlie act of 
^^^demnity. His uilheaion was a matter of 
^jK'ime importance to the government, for a 
riaingin the higlilanda, unsupported by him, 
could not be regarded as formidable. The 
government were well aware that his sincere 
■ iBO-operation in their purposes could be se- 
jcured only by a powetful appeal to his self- 
st- When, iherafore, a large sum of 
iney, according to some acraunts 20,000;., 
a placed in his hands in order to bribe the 
clans to submission, it must have been under- 
stood that a considerable proportion of the 
plunder would fall to his share. At any 
^te, he bad decided objections to enter into 
s Id how lie Iwd disposed of the 
iney, answering, in reply to Ehe inquiry of 
B Earl of Nottingham, 'The mone^ is 
ettt, the higlilaude are quiet, and this is 
e cmly way of accounting among friends,' 
A^ earlT as March 1690 King William mooted 
to Lord Melville the advisability of gaining 
Breadalbaue, even at a high pnce. in order 
i the submission of the highlands 
I. 431). In accordance with these in- 
ions Breadalbane received from Mel- 
.n order to treat with the highlanders 
April lf]90, but negotiations hung 
■er a year, although nh 17 Sept. 1690 
IBreadalbane wrote a lettur expressing his 
ielv to have the higlilands quiet, on the 
ind that he had been > a very great suf- 
ij the present dissolute condition it is 
5. 630), Even at the conference which 
~i with the chieib in June 1691 his 
lis were received with much distrust, 
rt of tlium believing that, if he possessed 
money, ' he would find a wav to keep a 
J pari of it to himself" (ifi. 6:i3), but 




bv signing eeriain ' Private Articles ' (Papert 
iilMtrative uf the Condition of tie JTiffhtandu, 
p. 22}, making the agreement uull if 
sion happent^ Irom abroad or a rising oc- 
curred in other parts of the kingdom, ha 
succeeded in inducing them to suspend hosti- 
lities till the following October. Matters 
bating been brought so far, a proclamation 
was issued on 27 Aug. offering indemnitv to 
all who had buen in arms, but requiring them 
to swear the oathinpresenceofacivif judge 
before 1 Jan. 16dl>, if they would escape the 
petmlties of treason and of military execu- i 
tion (proclamation in Paperi illtutratine of 
Gmdifiim <if the HishlaniU, pp. 55-7). The ' 
proclamation enabled BreadalWie to extort 
the submission of the chiels at a unaller 

Cuniary coat than would otherwise have 
a possible. By the influence of mingled 
cajolery, bribes, and threats, their resistance 
to his proposals was at last overcome, and 
all of tliem submitted within the prescribed 
time, with the exception of Maclan, chief of , 
the Macdonatda of Glencoe, who had private 
reasons of his own for objecting to any settle- 
ment with the government, Until 31 Dec. 
Maclan manil'est-ed no signs of yielding, and 
when he at last saw the hopelessness of his 
resolve, and went to lender the oath at Fort 
William, he found no one there to administer 
it, the nearest magistrate being the sheriff at 
loverary. He set out ihiiherwitL allhaste, 
and by vehement outreatica, backed up by a 
letter from Colonel Hill, the governor of 
Fort William, induced the sheritF to o<>- 
cept his oath. Breadalbnne had now an op- 
portunity of reaping exemplniy vengeance 
on the wild robber clan which in ita bar- | 
Ten faetoesBes had for generations subsisted i 
chiefly by depredations on his own and the 
neighbouring estates. Sir John Dalrymple, 
master of Stair [q. v.], was etgually eager to 
destroy the band of mountain robbers, and 
tlie atrocious scheme contrived was in all 

Krobability his suggestion, all hough Breadal- 
sne must have given advice, while Argyll 
^i CiHEBBLL, Akcuiblld, lentil earl and 
I duke] also lent it his hearty support. 
The infamv of the massacre of Glencoe on 
13 Feb. U192 must be shared by all the three 
noblemen, and if Dalrymple was chiefly re- 
sponsible, his motives were undoubtMly the 
purest, while Argyll had had less provoca- 
tion than Breodalbane. Breadalbaue had 
acted with such circumspection that when 
ia 1695 a commisaion was issued to inquire 
into the massacre, no tangible evidence was 
discovered against him, beyond the deposi- 
tion that a person profetising to be on emis- 
sary of his chamberlain, Campbell of Balcsd- 
den, had wiuted on Maclan s sons to obtain 
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their siffiiatures to a paper declarmg that 
Breadalbune was fi^uiltless of tlie massacre, 
with the promise that if they did so the earl 
would use all his influence to procure their 
pardon. In the course of their inquiries the 
commission discovered the existence of Bread- 
albane's * Private Articles' of agreement 
with the higliland chiefs, and in consequence 
he was on 10 Sept. committed to Edinburgh 
castle, but King William's privity being 

E roved, he shortly afterwards received his 
berty. He held himself aloof from the ne- 
gotiations regarding the treaty of union in 
1706-7, and did not even attend parliament. 
Notwithstanding the part that he had traken in 
obtaining the submission of the highlands, he 
gave secret encouragement to tne French 
descent in regard to which Colonel Hooke 
was at this time sounding the highland chiefs. 
Hooke reported, * I am well satisfied with my 
negotiation, for though Lord Broadalbin 
would not sign any paper, I found him as 
hearty in the cause as can be wished. He 
promises to do everything that can be ex- 
pected from a man of his weight, is truly 
zealous for the service of his majesty, as he 
will show as soon els he shall near of his 
being landed ' (^Secret History of Colonel 
Hooke's Negotiations (1700), p. Q&). On the 
news of the intended rising in behalf of the 
Pretender in 1714, Breadalbane retired to 
one of his most inaccessible fortresses, from 
which his escape was prevented by station- 
ing guards over the passes. On being charged 
to appear at any time between 1 Sept. and 
23 Jan. 1715 at Edinburgh or elsewhere, to 
find securitv for his conduct, he sent a 
pathetic certificate signed by a physician 
and the clerg\'man of Kenmore, dated Tay- 
mouth Castle 1 Sept. 1715, testifying that on 
account of the infirmities of old age he was 
unable to travel without danger to health and 
life. Next day he appeared at Mar*s camp 
at Logierait. According to the Master of 
Sinclair, Lord Drumraond, who was en- 
trusted with tlie undertaking, had orders to 
communicate all to Breadalbane and take his 
advice (Memoira, p. 2(K)). Breadalbane was 
quite willing to give the best advice he could, 
provided he did not compromise himself, and 
at any rate had no objection to reap what 
pecuniary advantage might be oftered him by 
the court of St. Germains. * llis business, 
as the Master of Sinclair ex])ressed it, * was 
to trick others, not to be trickt.* He had en- 
gaged to raise twelve hundred men to join the 
clans, but although his memory was refreshed 
by sending him money to raise them, he only 
sent three hundred. Afterwards he paid a 
visit to t he camp at Pertli, seeking more money. 
* His extraordinary character and dress,' says 



the Master of Sinclair, ' made everybody run 
to see him, as if he had been a spectacle. 
Among others my curiosity led me. He was 
the meriest grave man I ever saw, and no 
sooner was told anybody's name, than he had 
some pleasant tiling to say of him, mocked the 
whole, and had a way of laughing inwardly 
that was very perceptible * (jb, p. 185\ After 
the battle 01 Sherinmuir ' his three nundred 
men went home,* and ' his lordship too cun- 
ning not to see through the whole aiiair ; we 
never could promise much on his friendship ' 
(t^. p. 260). The lukewammess of his sup- 
port of the Pretender and his early withdrawal 
of the small force delivered the government 
from the necessity of inquiring into his con- 
duct. He died in 1 71 6, in nis eighty-first year. 
He married first on 17 Dec. 1^7 Lady Mary 
Rich, third daughter of Henry, first earl of 
Holland. By this lady he liad two sons: 
Duncan, styled Lord Ormelie, who survived 
his father, but was passed over in the suc- 
cession, and John, in his father's lifetime 
styled Lord Glenurchy, who became second 
earl of Breadalbane. Of this nobleman, bom 
1662, died 1752, known by the nicknaine of 
* Old Rag,' Sir Walter Scott, in a note to 
the Master of Sinclair's * Memoirs,' p. 185, 
states that there were many anecdotes current 
of too indelicate a kind for publication. His 
son, John (1696-1782^ [q. v.], became third 
earl. The second wife 01 John, first earl of 
Breadalbane, was Lady Mary Campbell, third 
daughter of Archibald, marquis of Argyll, 
dowager of George, sixth earl of Caithness, 
by whom he had a son. Honourable Colin 
Campbell of Ardmaddie. By a third wife 
he had a daughter, Lady Mary, married to 
Archibald Campbell of Langton. 

[Crawford's Peerage of Scotland, 46-7 ; Dou- 
glas's Peerage of Scotland, i. 238-9 ; Papers 
illustrative of the Highlands of Scotland (Mait- 
land Club, 1845); Sir John Dal rym pie's Memoirs; 
Sinclair Memoirs (Abbotsford Club, 1858); 
Leven and Melville Papers (Bannatyne Club, 
1843) ; Lockhart Papers, 1817 ; Macky's Me- 
morials of Secret Services ; Culloden Papers ; 
Memoirs of Sir Ewen Cameron (Abbotsford 
Club, 1842); Galliemts Redivivus ; or. Murder 
will out, 1692; The Massacre of Glenco: bdng 
a true narrative of the barbarous murder of the 
Glencomen in the Highlands of Scotland, by 
way of Military Execution, on 13 Feb. 1692 : con- 
taining the Commission under the Great Seal of 
Scotland for making an Enquiry into the Horrid 
Murder, the Proceedings of the Parliament of 
Scotland upon it, the Keport of the Commis- 
sioners upon the Enquiry laid before the King 
and Parliament, and the Address of the Parlia- 
ment to King William for Justice on the Mur- 
derers: faithfully extracted from the Records 
of Parliament, 1703; An Impartial Account of 
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s of thaTmnsnctions in Sajlln&d concprnin^ 
[lEiirl of Breniktliin. Vismunt iind MasUc 
r, Olenco-tnen, Bishop or Gnllutra;, and 
^DuDCaa RoburtsiD, in a Ulter ti> it fripatl, 
.; State Trials, xiii. 879-SIo ; Fountatnliairii 
irical Notices of Scottish A^n (Bunnit' 
bClub, 184S):Bepairtof thflUiHtoHcHi MS3, 
nminioD, iv. 6U-S,52i: M3S. Add. 2312S, 
i|:9S138. 2324S. 33210-8, 2325D. wnuitiitlg hi« 
latura to the Duke nnd Duchess or Lnuderdiilo 
and to Charlm U; HiU Bart.OQ'B HUtory of 
l-Seotlsod : JVLtmutny's Histurr of Eogbuid.] 
H T. F.H. 

BdAMPBELL, JOHN, second Ddke op 
■tsTr^r. and Duke of GRnit.vwicH (1678- 
Sr43), eldest son of Archibald, first duke 
(a. vj, Bud Elizubeth, daughter of Sir Lio- 
nel Talmash, waa born 10 Oct. 1678. It is 
stated that on the very day his grandfather 
_waM executed. 30 June 168S, he fell &om a 
n the upper floor of Lethingtoa, near 
iddingtoQ, nitnout receiving on^r iamr]'. 
J was educated hy private tutors, studying 
bclAsatca and philosophy under Mr. Walter 
lltlpbull, afterwards minister of Dunoon i 
has he grew to manhood the fascination 
V milita^ career laJd such strong hold on 
icy that in 1694 he prevailed on his 
IT to introduce him to the court of King 
3, whj) gave him the command of a 
It of foot, In the campaign of 1702 
ciatly distinguished himself at the siege 
LBVserawaert. On succeeding his father 
)uke of Argyll in 1703 he wm sworn a 
ouncillor, invested with the order of 
listle, and made colonel of the Scotch 
B guarda. The opinion formed at thia 
s hj Mucky {Secret Memoiii) of his cha- 
' ir and abititieo was not belied by his after 
' His family,' says Maeky, ' will not 
n his person the great figure they have 
for so many ng^ in that kingdom, 
g all the free spirits andgood sense na- 
to the family. Few of his years have 
letter imderstanding, nor a more manly 
aviour. He hath seen most of the courts 
of Europe, is very handsome in appearance, 
fair compleiioned, about 25 years old.' His 
biographer also remarks that ' his want of 
^li^cation in his youth, when he came to 
H his Brace soon retrieved by dili- 
Btly reading the best authors ; with which, 
a the knowledge of mankind he had ac- 
Ired by being early engaged in affairs of the 
■Btwt importance, he was enabled to give 
Ett Imtre to his natural parts which others 
pd not acquire by ages of the most severe 
liy ' (Campbell, Zife of John, Dukr of At- 
^p. 31). In 1705 he was nominated lord 
'' coramisBioner to thcScottish parliament, 
b he opened on L*5 June with n speech, 



strungly recommending tlie si 
protestunt line, and a union with Knglund. 
In a great degree owing to his influence an 
act was paaaed on 1 S«pt. for a treaty with 
England, by which the nomination of the 
Scottish commissioners to treat with theEii^f- 
liah commissioners regarding the union was 
placed in the hands of the queen. Though 
the Duke of Argyll had supported this ar- 
rangement, he declined to act as a commis- 
sioner, because the Duke of Hamilton, whom 
lie had engaged to get appointed, was not 
among the number. Porhu services in pro- 
moting the union he whs ou his return to 
I^iOndon created a peer, by the titles Baron 
Cha-tham and Earl of Greenwich. In the 
campaign of 1706 as brigadier-general with 
Marlborough he showed sicnal valour at the 
battle ofRamiliesiCommandedin the trenches 
at Ostend till its surrender, and look posses- 
sion of Menin with a detachment when it ca- 
pitulated. At Oudeuorde, 11 July 1708, the 
battalions under his command were the first 
to engage the enemy, and the firmness with 
which they maintained their position against 
superior numbers had on important innuenci* 
in determining the issue of the conflict. Us 
took part in the siegeof Lille, which siirren- 
derea on 8 Dec, and commanded as major- 
general at the siege of Ghent, taking posses- 
sion of the town and citadel 3 Jan. liOO. In 
April following he was promoted lieulennnt- 
geneml, and in this capacity he commanded 
in tlie attacks on Toumay, which surrendered 
ou 10 July sFter an assault of three davs. 
At the battle of Malplaquet, 11 Sept. 17&9, 
be fujcomplished the critical enterprise of dis- 
lodging the enemy from the woods of Sart, 
disalaying in the attack extraordinary valour 
and resolution. In the struggle he ha<I va- 
rious narrow escapes, several musket-botla 
having passed through his coat, bat, and per- 
ri wig. Marlborough having during the course 
of tBe campaign written to the queen, pro- 
posing his own appointment as captain-ge- 
neral for life, the question was referred to 
certain persons, including Argyll, who ex- 
pressed his strong indignation at the proposal. 
According lo Swift, Argyll, on being ques- 
tioned by the queen as to whetberany danger 
would be incurred by refusing to accede lo 
Marlborough's request, replied that he would 
undertake to seize him at the head of his 
troiips, and bring him away dead or alive. 
The cause of Argyll's implacable enmity 
against Marlborougn is something of a myx- 
lery. There is no evidence that tiailborougti 
had treated him unfciily, or that Argvll en- 
tertained any grudge against him on this ac- 
count. That uie whole estrangement grew 
out of the proposal regarding the captain- 
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generalship for life is not probable, although | for the dissolution of the union, not only on 
this possibly brought it to a head. It is not the ground that the imposition of the tax was 
unliKely that its source was Argyll's personal in violation of the union, but because ' he be- 
ambition. After the battle of M^lplaquet his lieved in his conscience ' that the dissolution 
reputation in the army ranked very high, and of the union ' was as much for the interests 
he hod also the advantage of a strong personal of England ' as of Scot land. The motion was 
ascendency over the troops, won by his head- lost by a majority of only four votes. The 
strong valour and the bonhomie with which agitation led Swift in his pamphlet on the 
he shared their periU and hardships. It would ' Public Spirit of the Whigs ' to refer to the 
seem that Argyirs vanitv thus stronglv ilat- Scots in such contemptuous terms, that the 
tered led him to regard "^larlborough in the whole Scottish peers, with the Duke of Argyll 
lightof a rival. At any rate, from this time he at their head, went in a body to petition the 
set himself to work Marlborough's overthrow crown for redress. A proclamation was there- 
with a pertinacity which led Marlborough to upon issued, oflTering a reward of 300^ for in- 
writeof him,in a letterof 25 March : * I cannot formation as to the author. The matter caused 
have a worse opinion of anybody than of the an irrevocable breach in the relations between 
Duke of Argyll.' After the fall of the whig Swift and Argfyll, who had for many years 
ministry Argyll did not fail to express even been on a footing of warm friendship. It also 
in the camp very strong sentiments regarding sufficiently explains the terms in which Swift 
the efforts of Marlborough to prolong the war expressed himself regarding Argyll in a ma- 
( Marlborough's letter to Godolphin, 12 June nuscript note in Macky's ' Memoirs,' as an 
1710), and when a vote of thanks was pro- * ambitious, covetous, cunning Scot, who has 
posed to liim in parliament started objections, no principle but his own interest and great- 
which led to the abandonment of the motion, ness. A true Scot in his whole conduct' 
This procedure so commended Argyll to His previous impressions of Argyll were en- 
Harley and the tories that on 20 Dec. 1710 tirely the opposite of this. In the 'Journal 
he was installed a knight of the Garter. An to Stella,' 10 April 1710, he writes : ' I love 
opportunity was also granted him for grati- that duke mightily,' and in a congratulatory 
fymg his military ambition by his appoint- letter to him, 16 April 1711, on his appoint- 
ment, 11 Jan. 1711, as ambassador extraor- ment to Spain, he says: ' Tou have ruined 
dinary to Spain and commander-in-chief of the reputation of my pride, being the first 
the English forces in that kingdom. Circum- great man for whose acquaintance i made any 
stances were not, however, favourable for dis- great advances, and you have need to be what 
playing his military capacities to advantage, you are, and what you will be, to make me 
P^ot obtaining the means of restoring his forces easy after such a condescension.' 
to a satisfactory condition, after the losses in The course which the Duke of Argyll had 
previous campaigns, he was scarcely able to taken in regard to the union, and tne pam- 
do more than hold his ground, and did not even phlet on the * Public Spirit of the \\'nig8,' 
venture on any enterprise of moment. After was at least instrumental in completely re- 
the peace of Utrecht m 1712 he was appointed storing his character in Scotland as apatriotic 
commander-in-chief of the forces of Scotland statesman. That he had not been actuated 
and governor of Edinburgh castle. This did in the course which he took by any hostility 
not, however, by any means console him for to the Hanoverian cause was also soon after- 
the treatment he had experienced from the wards manifested, when Queen Anne was 
government during the Spanish campaign, and struck by her mortal illness. Suddenly pre- 
\u^ had soon an opportunity of manifesting senting himself along with the Duke of So- 
his resentment. In the debate on the ques- merset at the privy council, previously sum- 
tion as to whether the protest ant succession moned to meet that morning at Kensington 
was in danger * under the present adminis- Palace, he stated that, although not sum- 
tration,' he openly charged t lie ministry with moned tliither, lie had felt himself bound to 
remitting money to the highland chiefs, and hasten to the meeting to afford advice and 
with removing from the army officers * merely assistance in the critical circumstances. Tak- 
en account of their known affection for the ing advantage of the perturbation caused by 
house of Hanover.' Soon afterwards he their arrival, Argrll and Somerset suggested 
adopted a course of proci».dure which might that the Duke of Shrewsbury should De re- 
have laid him open to the charge of further- commended to the queen as lord high trea- 
ing the schemes of the Jacobites, although surer, a proposition which the Jacobites were 
he wa,« undoubtedly actuated by entirely op- not in a position to resist. This prompt 
])osite motives. When a malt tax was im- action practically annihilfited the Stuart cause 
posed on Scotland, he became one of t he most ' at the very moment when its prospects 
marked supporters of the motion in June 1713 seemed most hopeful, and finding themselves 
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in ever; point, thtt JBCobit«s 
ithoQt. ev«n A Bunuur in tlie 
iSBinn of George I. Ar^ll wa« made 
~~~ af tile stole, nominated one of the 
of the regency, and appointed gene- 
ir-in-chief of the iSng'a 
in Scotland. In this capacity ho woa 
'entrusted with the difficult lasb of crusLing 
Om Jacobite risingiu Scotland in the follow- 
Vte year. In view of this event, the choice 
Oiliiin WKBB moat fortunate one, for probably 
I one else could have dealt with the crisia 
. soocessfully. His tnilitarj reputation was 
'second only to that of Marlborough, but of 
M much importance as this was his general 
p<Xpularity i n Scotland, and the lai^ personal 
AxDowing from his own clane. In the mea- 
■ures which he took for copina; with dancerB 
tlireat«nin7 him on all aides, he displayed on 
onergy which created confidence almost out 
jSf despair. Leaving Ixindon on 9 Sept., he 
'Seachwl Edinburfrb on the Utb, and, having 
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Stirling, where the government forc< 
bering only about l^XI, had taken up their 
position under General Wightman. Tlie 
npid concentration of reinforce me uts from 
Oliuffow and other towns at Stirling caused 
Jbe Earl of Mar, with the Jacobite followers 
in the highlands, to hesitate 
marching southwards, and in order to rein- 
fiirce the body of insurgents who were gather- 
ing in the southern lowlands, he deemed it 
advisable to send a portion uf his larjiie force 
■cross the Forth from Fife. After concen- 
trating at Haddington, they resolved to make 
adashat Etlinburgh, but anurgent messenger 
having informed Ajgyll, at Stirling, of the 
critical condition of aifairs, he immediately 
aet out with three hundred dragoons and two 
hundred foot soldiers mounted on horses, lent 
them for the occasion, and entered the West 
Port just as the insurgents were nearing the 
eaaIemgBt«. Foiled intheirattempt on Edin- 
burgh, Uie insurgents marched southwards to 
Leiih, where they seized on the citadel, but 
recognising the desperate character of the 
enterprise, they evacuated it during the night, 
and, after varioua irresolute movements in 
the south of Scotland, crossed into England. 
Thus, so far as Scotland was concerned, the 
only result of Mar's stratagem was to weaken 
liis own forces in the highlands. Scarcely 
the insurgents taken their midnight 
t from Leitn, when news reached Argyll 
Mar had broken up his camp at Perth, 
was on the march to force the passage 
Stirling. The movement proved, however, 
*" I a mere feint, to attract Argyll away 
tlie Jacobite morements in tJie south. 
after making a demonstration, retreated 




n fell hock 



to Auchterarder, and Hnally ai^aii 
on Perth. After remaining then 
months, seemingly awaiting the develop- 
ment of events in the south, he finally began 
a southward movement in eamciat, whi>re- 
upon Argyll, who had kept himself fully 
iiiformed of all his procedure, crossed over 
Stirling bridge, and marching northwards 
anticipated hmi by arriving on (he heights 
above Dunblane just as the insurgent army 
was nearing SheriHmuir, anelevatedplateau 
formed by a spur of the Ochils. The two 
armies remained on the opposite eminences 
under arms during the night, and in the grey 
dawn of Sunday morning, 13 Nov., the wild 
followers of Mar, numbering about twelve 
thousand to the four thousand under Argyll, 
sw«pt down from the heights across the mo- 
rass, in front of the moor, threatening to en- 
giJf the small army of Argyll, which now 
began to ascend the acclivity of the moor on 
the opposite side. The conformation of the 
ground concealed the two armies for a time 
from each other, and thus it happened that as 
they came to close quartern, it was found that 
thev had partly missed each other, the left of 
each army being outflanked. Argyll's left, 
hopelessly outniunbered, fled in confusion to 
Dunblane, but the right and centre resisted 
thtt impetuous but partial attack of the higli- 
landers with great steadiness, and as the 
highlanders recoiled from the first shock of 
tance, Ai^ll, not ^ving them time to 
ver, charged them so opportunely with 
Rivalry that their hesitotion was at once 
iged into headlong flight. Thus the right 
of both armies was completely victorious, 
t In neither case could they bring assistance 
the left, so as to turn the fortune of tlie 
ht into decided victory. Mar's want of 
;ce«8 could only be attributed to incom- 
pet:ent generalship, while Argyll was saved 
from overwhelming disaster ratlierby a happy 
accident than by special skill in his disposi- 
tions. As it was, he reaped from his partial 
defeat all the practical benefits of a brilLant 
'ctory. Technically he was indeed victo- 
)U9, for Mar was present with the insur- 
tnts who were defeated, and those of the 
surgents who were victorious having lost 
mmunicalion with their general, made no 
effort to prevent Argyll from enioyine the 
victor's privily of occupying the field of 
battle. Notwithstanding his boastful pro- 
clauBtions, Mar also gradually realised that 
he tad been completely checkmated, and ulti- 
" :!y sent a message to Argyll as to his 
^r to grant terms. Desirous of cndiua 
nsurrection without further bloodshed, 
Argyll asked the government for power* 
to treat, but no notice was taken of his 
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communication. The discourtesy probably ; designed, he owned and promoted above 
tended to cool the zeal of Argyll m behalf of | boara, being altogether free of the least share 
the government, and in any case he did not of dissimulation, and his word so sacred that 
think it urgent to precipitate matters, espe- one might assuredly depend on it ' (JjH^ckart 
cially as, although the Pretender had at last Papers, ii. 10). Pride and passion, rather than 
reached the camp at Perth, the highlanders cold ambition, were the motives by which he 
were already beginning to desert their leader, was chiefly controlled, and he never could 
The arrival of General Cadogan with six thou- set himself persistently to the pursuit of one 
sand Dutch auxiliaries removed, however, all i purpose. He therefore never won a posi- 
further excuse for delay, and on 21 Jan. he tion commensurate with his seeming abilities, 
began his march northwards. To render it or with the great oratorical gifts which he 
more difRcult the enemy had desolated all wielded with such disastrous effect against 
the villages between them and Perth. Pro- those who had wounded directly or indirectly 
visions for twelve days had, therefore, to be his self-esteem. Regarding the extraordinary 
carried along with them, in addition to which power of his oratory, we have the testimony 
the country was enveloped in a deep coating , qf Pope in well-known lines, of Thomson and 
of snow, which had to be cleared by gangs other poets, and the verdict seemis to have 
of labourers as they proceeded. On the ap- been unanimous. At the same time much of 

5iroach of Argyll the Pretender abandoned this effect was momentary, and in the opinion 
^erth, throwing his artillery into the Tay, , of Glover was traceable to his ' happy and im- 
which he crossed on the ice. The dispersion of posing manner,' where ' a certain dignity and 
the insurgents had, in fact, already begun, and vivacity, joined to a most captivating air of 
the pursuit of Argyll was scarcely necessary openness and sincerity, generally gave his ar- 
to persuade the leaders of the movement to guments a weight which in themselves they 
evacuate the country with all possible speed. ' frequently wanted ' (Glover, Memoirs, p. 9). 
Though still accompanied by a large body of Lockhart writes in similar terms : * He was 
troops who began to make preparations for de- i not, strictly speaking, a man of understanding 
fending Montrose, the Chevalier, Mar, and the , and judgment; forali his natural endowments 
principal leaders suddenly embarked at Mont- were siulied with too much impetuosity, pas- 
rose for France, lea\'ing the troops under sion, and positiveness ; and his sense rather 
the command of General Gordon, who with lay in a sudden flash of wit than in a solid 
about a thousand men reached Aberdeen, conception and reflection * {Lockhart Papers, 
whence they dispersed in various directions. ; ii. 10). Chiefly owing to faults of temper, 
Argyll shortly afterwards proceeded to Edin- he played in politics a part not only compa- 
burgh, where he was entertained at a public | ratively subordinate, but glaringly mean and 
banquet. On arriving in London he was also contemptible. Although he had moved the 
graciously received by the king, but although dissolution of the Union on account of the 
he spoke in parliament in defence of the ' proposal to impose the malt-tax on Scotland, 
Septennial Act, he was in June 1716 sud- he in 1725, in order to oust the Squadrone 
denly, without any known cause, deprived i party from power in Scotland, came under 
of all his offices. The event caused much 1 obligations, along with his brother Lord 
dissatisfaction in Scotland, and led Lockhart Islay, to carry it through. In the debate on 
of Camwath, as he records in his * Memoirs,' ; the Mutiny Bill in February 1717-18, he 
to make an eftbrt to win him over to the argued that *a standing army in the time of 
.Jacobite cause. Notwithstanding the sjin- , peace was ever fatal either to the prince or 
guine hopes of Lockhart, there is no evi- i the nation ; ' but in 1733 he made a vigorous 
dence that Argyll gave liim any substantial speech against any reduction of the army, 
encouragement, and his efforts were discon- | asserting that * a standing army never hac* 
tinned as soon as Argyll was again (0 Feb. I in any country the chief hand in destroying 
1718-19) restored to favour and made lord- | the liberties.' His course was equally ec- 
steward of the household. Soon after this the centric in regard to the Peerage Bills, in con- 
great services of Argyll during the rebellion i nection with which he in 17§1 entered into 
were tardily recognised by his being advanced ----- 

to the dignity of Duke of Greenwich. His 



communication with Lockhart of Camwath 
and the Jacobites. His defence of the city 



subsequent political career was so strikingly of Edinburgh in 1737, in connection with 



and glaringly inconsistent as to suggest that, 
so far at least as England was concerned, it 
was regulated solely by his relation to the 
parties in power. The one merit he how- 
ever possessed, as admitted even by his poli- 
tical opponents, that * what he aimed and 



the affair of the Pori-eous mob, did much to 
strengthen his reputation in Scotland as an 
independent patriot, although his conduct 
was no doubt m a great degree regfulated by 
personal dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment. When the nation in 1738 was excited 



o freniy by the etory of ' Jenkins' 

mporary popularity by hia speeches in 
" oppoBition to the ministry against Spain ; 
«nd during the discontent preralling in the 
country in 1740 od account of the failure of 
the hMTeat, he attacked the ministry with 
such Timlence, as chiefly rcspoDsible for the 
'wretched condition of thin^, that he was im- 
mediately deprived of sU his oflices. General 
Keith, brother of the Earl Marischol and a 
lealouB Jacobit«, was with him when he re- 
Uwived his diamiasion. ')lr. Keith,' e\- 
Kloimed the duke, ' fall flat, fall edge, we 
^panst get rid of thuse people.' ' Which,' flays 
[jEeith, ' might imply both man and masler, 
or only the man ' (letter of the Earl Maris- 
cb»l, 15 June 1(40, in S/iuirf Pd/jera). The 
factious and piirsistent opposition which from 
this time he continued to manifest against 
Walnole's adminisl.ration contributed in no 
■mall degree to hasten its fall. On the ac- ' 
cewion of the new ministry he was again ' 
nude maater-genera] of the ordnance, colonel 
of the royal regiment of bor«e guards, and 
fiold-marahal aod commaudet>-in-chief of aU 
the farces, hut in a few weeks he resigned 
«11 his offices, the caiue beine probably that | 
tie was not satisfied with the honours he had ' 
receivnd. It was said that his ambition tras < 
to have the sole command of the army. In 
reference to this Oxford is said to have ex- 
claimed, 'Two men wish to have the com- j 
mand of the army, the king and Argyll, but | 
by God neither of them shall have ii.' From I 
this time Argyll ceased to take an active j 
part in politics. The Pretender, supposing ' 
that probably be might not be disinclined ' 
Inst to favour his cause, s 
written with his own hand, but he 
diately communicated it to the government. 
Already a paralytic disorder had begun to 
incapacitate him for public duties, and he 
died on 4 Oct, 1743. An elaborate monu- 
ment in marble was erected to his memory 
in Westminster Abbey. He was twice mar- 
By his first wife, Mary, daughter of 
lohn Brown, and niece of Sir Charles Dun- 
imbe, lord mayor of London, he had no 
r'JHue. By his second wife, Jane, daugh- 
l«r of Thomas Warburton of Winnington, 
Cheshire, one of the maids of honour of 
Queen Anne, he had five daughters, the 
eldest of whom was in IT67 created baroness 
of Greenwich, but the title becnme extinct 
■with her death in 1794. To his fifth daugh- 
ter, Lady Mary Campbell, widow of Edward, 
■nscount Coke, Lord Urford dedicated his 
oflhe'CastleofOtranto.' The duke 
LTiOg diwl without male issue, his English 
lies of duke and earl of Greenwich and 
luat Ohuthom became extinct, while 






his Scottish titles devolved on his brother, 
Archibald Campbell, third duhe [9. v.] 

[Itobert ConplffiU's Life of the Most Dlo* 
trioua Prince, John, Dnke uf Argyll and OreaU' 
irich, 17461 Coie's Ijfe ofWaljwIa; Lorkhart ] 
Piipers : Marehtnoat Pnpeis ; Marlboroush's 
Letters; Swift'* Works; Macky's Secret Mo- 
moirs; GIotbt's Msmoira; Stnart Fapcn ; Sin- 
clair Memoin; Douglas's Scottish Peemg*. i. 
107-13 : Biog. Brit (Kippis) ; Tindal's Hietniy 
of EngUndi Add. MSS. 222S3 tt. 9S-I0fi. 23287 
ff. 172-9, 28(153; there is n very flatloriuc de- 
seriptionof the Duke of Argyll in Scott'e Hoort 
or Midlothian.) T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN.LL,D.(irOtui77fi), 
niiscellaneoUBWriter,wastiie son of a Camp- 
bell of Glenlyon, captain in a raiment of 
horse, and bom at Edinburgh on 8 March 
170B. At the age of five he was taken to ' 
^Vindsor by his mother, orinnally of that 
town, and educated under the direction of 
en uncle, who placed him as a clerk in »a 
attorney's office. Deserting law for litera- 
ture, he produced about the age of eiehtren a 
' .Military History of the late Prince Kugene 
of Savoy and the late John, Duke of Marl- 
borough . . . illual rated witli variety of cop- 
per-plates of battles, sieges, plans, Ac, care- 
fully engraved by Claude Du Bosc,' who issued | 
it without the compilers name in 1731. In 
compiling it Campbell availed himself larguly 
of the Marquis de Quiney's ' Histoire Milt- 
taire du r^gne de I^iouis Qiiatorce,' and of 
■he works of Dumont and Itouasot on Prince 
Eugene. In 1734 aiipeared, witli Campbell's 
name, ' A View of the Clianges to wbicJ) the 
Trade of Great Britain to THirkey and lUly 
will be exposed if Naples and Sicily fall 
into the hands of the Spaniards.' Campbell 
suggested thai the Two Sicilies should bu 
bonded over to the elector of Bavaria. ILs 
Bret original work of nny pretension was 
' The Travels and -Adventures of Edward 
Bevan, Esq., formerly a merchant in London,' 
kc, 1730. Here a thread of fictitious auto- 
biography, in Defoe's manner, connects a mass 
ofinformation respecting the topography, hi»- 
torv. natural products, political conditions, 
ainlmannersandeuBtoms of the countries sup- 
posed to be visited. The description given 
in it by three Arab bmthiirB (pp, 327-8) of a 
strayed camel, which thoy bad never seen, 
mny have suggested to Voltaire thu similarly 
ci>nstructive description of the dog and horse 
of the queen and king of Babylon in ' Zadig,' 
which was written in 1746. In 1739, loo, 
appeared Campbell's ' Memoirs of i he lladhaw 
Duke de Itipperda" (second edition 1750). 
About the same time he began to cimtributa 
to the (Anciemt ' Universal llistorv' (1740- 
1744), in whica the 'Cosnygony alone is 
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assigned to him by the *Biograpliia Britan- ■ ascribed the recast (1744) of * The Shepherd 
nica/ though in the list of the writers commii- i of Banbury's Rules to jud^ of the Changes of 
nicated by Swinton to Dr. Johnson (Boswell, the Weather, by John Ularidge, shepherd/ first 
Life, edition of 1860, p. 794) the * Cosmogony* ' issued in 1670, and very popular in rural di»- 
is attributed to Sale, and the * History of the i tricts. Little more than a few words of the 
Persians and the Constantinopolitan Empire ' ! original title remained in the recast, which 
to Campbell. To the * Modem Universal | was freauently reprinted, and that so late as 
History he contributed the histories of the 1827. It is somewhat noticeable as an at- 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, Swedish, Danish, tempt to base on quasi-scientific principles 
and Ostend settlement* in the East Indies, the weather forecasts of the alleged Ban- 
and histories of Spain, Portugal, Algarves, bury shepherd {Notes and Queries, Ist ser. 
Navarre, and that of France irom Clovis to vii. 373). 

the year 1656. In 1741 appeared his * Con- To the first 'Biogiaphia Britannica,' the 
cise History of Spanish America * (second issue of which in weekly numbers began in 
edition 1765), and in 1742 *A Letter to a ^ 1745,Campbeirscontributions, signed £. and 
Friend in the Country on the Publication of | X., were copious, continuous, and varied, 
Thurloe's State Papers,* a lively piece in ' but they ceased with the publication of voL 
which Thurloe's then newly issued folios are iv. Among them were biographies of mem- 
dealt with somewhat after the manner of a j hers of noble British families. John, the fifth 
modern review article. In the same year ' Earl of Orrery, thanked him ' in the name of 
were issued vols. i. and ii. of * The Lives of theBoyles for thehonourhe had done to them,' 
the Admirals and other Eminent British Sea- ' and Horace Walpole assigns as a reason for 
men,* &c. The two remaining volumes ap- ' not portraying the characters of the Camp- 
peared in 1744. The work was translated into bells in his * Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
German, and three other editions of it were Authors' (edition of 1806, v. 103), that the 

Published in CampbelVs lifetime. After his task had been ' so fully performed by one who 
eath there were several editions of it, with bears the honour of their name, and who it 
continuations to the dates of issue, an abridge- is no compliment to say is one of the ablest 
ment of it appearing so recently as 1870. It ] and most beautiful writers of his country.' 
was a great improvement on previous com- Campbell's patriotic feeling and highland 
pilations of the Kind. Campbell's ignorance origin prompted him to wnt« * A Full and 
of seamanship led him, however, into many Particular I)escri])tion of the Highlands ot 
nautical blunders, some of which are exposed Scotland, its Situation and Produce, the Man- 
in the * United Service Magazine ' for Octo- ners and Customs of the Natives,' &c. (1752). 
ber 1842. In 1743 appeared anonymously his , It contained a highly-coloured account of the 
Englisli version, witli copious annotations, virt ues of the hignlanders and of the resources 
of the Latin work of Cohausen, * Hemiip- of the highlands, with a protest against Eng- 
pus Kedivivus; or, the Sage's Triumph over lish ignorance of both. 
Old Age and the Grave.' l)r. Johnson ( Bos- In 1750 had appeared, mainly reprinted 
WELL, Life, p. 142) pronounced the volume ; from a periodical, * The Museum,' * The Politi- 
* very entertaining as an account of the her- cal State of Europe,' which went through six 
metic philosophy and as furnishing a curious editions in his lifetime, and procured him a 
history of the extravagancies of tlie human ' continental reputation. It consisted of sum- 
mind : ' adding, * if it were merely imaginary it ' maries of the nistory of the most prominent 
would be nothing at all.' It reached a third , European states, with remarks on tlieir inter- 
edition in 1771. In 1743 also appeared his j national relations, and on the policy of their 
translation from the Dutch, *■ The True In- I rulers and governments, sometimes display- 
terest and Political Maxims of the Republic ing considerable acumen. In 1754 the uni- 
of Holland.' The original is ascribed wrongly versity of Glasgow conferred on him the 
to John de Witt ; Campbell added to his degree of LL.D. After the peace of Paris, 
translation memoirs of Cornelius and John | 1762, he wrote, at Lord Bute's request, a 
de Witt. In 1744 was published Campbell's * Description and History of the new Sugar 
much enlarged t^dition of Harris's * Collection Islands in the West Indies,' in order to show 
of Voyages and Travels' (1702-5), *Navi- . the value of those which had been ceded by 
gantium atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca.' In i the French at the close of the war. In March 
the * Account of the Euro])ean Settlements in 1765 he was appointed his majesty's agent 
America,' attributed to Burke, the author ex- for the province ofG^orgia, and held the office 
presses his obligations to this colossal work, until his death. In 1774 appeared his last 
A new edition was soon called for, the pub- work, one on which he had expended years 
lication of which, in numbers, was completed ' of labour, * A Political Survey of Great 
in 1749. To Campbell has been generally ' Britain, being a series of reflections on the 
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ituation, Innda, Inhubitants, revL-nuea, Colo- ' 

lies, and commerce of tli« island,' &c., a vols, 
juarlji, London, 1774. The work is specially i 

nmarkntik for ita alllueDCe of practical ttig- ' 
^Eetiim. It teems with projects for tbe coo- 
•tnietion of harbours, the opening up of new j 
eommunicationB faj rood and canal, and the 
Introduction of new iuduatriea. ComplMll ' 
proposed that tlie utale should buy up ' 
•11 thtf waate lands of the countrj- and de- 
velope their latent ^esou^cE^s, arable and pas- 
toral. The 'Political Surrey' eicited eome 
attention, but as k publishing speculation of 
the author it does not seem to bare been very 
BucceB«f 111. So many years had been spent in 
its preparation that numbers of the original , 
"ubsoribers were dead before it appeared. Dr. ' 

lohnson believed that Campbell's disappotnt- 
.gnent on account of the indiHerent success of 
^ei work killed Uim (Boswbll, Life, p, 4&i). ' 
Be died on 29 Dec. 1775, having received in ' 
(Jieprecedi ngy ear from the Empress Catherine 
of Rttsaia a present of her portrait. Tbe me- j 
Bwir of Campbell in Rippiss ' Biographia i 
Britannica ' gives an ample list of the many 
'.Writinga acknowledgetd by and ascribed to 
him. The library of the British Museum is 
without several of them. Among these is , 
published in 1761, which professes to \ 
igire a ' full and particular description ' nf tliu I 
NsUaracter'of FredBrick,princeorWalea,from \ 
W jUTenile years until Eiia death, i 

A mju of untiring industry and consider- 
ible accomplishment, Campbell is described 
«a gentle in manner and of kindly disposition, j 
Sliere are several interesttngreferences to him i 
inBoswell's'Lifeof JoLjison,"tobothofwhom | 
be was known personally, Johnson bein^ in ' 
the habit of going to the literary gathenngs 
tm Sunday evenings at Campbell's house m 
Queen Square, Bloomsbui^, until ' I begnn,' 
Be said, ' to consider that the shoals of ScotcU- 
III who flocked about him might probably 
Wy, when anything of mine was well done, 
*Ay, ay, he ht ' 
Cunpbell is a 
Johnson said of him 

n afraid Im has not been in the inside of 
achurchfor monyyears; but beneverpasaes 
:B church without pulling off his hat. This 
Ahowa that he has good principles,' Camp- 
bell told Boswell that he once araok thirteen 

Mttlea of port at a sitting. According to 
!Baswell, Johnson spoke of Campbell to Jo- 
Mph Worton as ' the richest author that ever 
grazed the common of literature.' There is 
'Bothiiu extravagant in the terms for which, 
Recording to the agreement preserved in the 
"Igerton MSS. 738-40, he contracted to write 

tr Dodsley the publisher, prefixing his name 
to the work, a quarto volume on the geogra- 



two guineas per sheet. 
[CompliBU's Writings i Men 
Britannica (Kippis); anlhorities uitul.] " 

F. E. I 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, third Eabl or \ 
BKEiDAiBAHE (1696-178i>), was the son of 
John, second earl 1.1863-1762), generally 
known by the nickname of 'Old Rag,' and 
noted for his extraordinary eccentricities 
(note by Sir Walter Scott in the Sinclair 
Manoirr, p. 185). HJa mother was Hen- 
rietta, second daughter of Sir Edward Vil- 
liers, knight, sister of the first earl of Jersey, 
and EUzuDeth, countess of Orkney, mistress 
of King William UL Ue was horn in 
1 696, and educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he manifested considerable talents | 
and zeal for study. In 1718 he v 
pointed envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of Denmark. 
He was invested with the order of the Bath 
at its revival in 172fi, In December 1731 
he was appointed ambassador to ilussia. 
1727 and 1734 he was chosen to represent 1 
the borough of Soil ash in parliament, and J 
in 1741 he became member for Oxford. H» 1 
gave his support to Sir Robert Walpo 
administration, and in May 1741 his abilities | 
■ *i ha i 



aty, a 
lofW 



', he has learnt this of Cawiibli.' 



wbichhe held till the dissolution of Walpole'i 
administration, 19 March 1742. In Janunrr 
1746 he was nominated master of his majesty s 
Jewel ofSce. Having in January 1752 suc- 
c«eded his father as earl of Breadalhane, he 
ivaa in the following July chosen a represen- 
tative peer forScotland. On20 Jan. U&6ho 
was created D.C.L. by the university of Ox- 
ford. In 1761 he wa» appointed lord chief I 
justice in eyre of all the royal foreeI« south of 1 
the Trent, and he held that office till October 1 
1765. He was appointed vice-admiral of J 
Scotland260ot.l776. He died at Ilolyrood 
House 26 Jan. 1732. Ue married, first, i ' 
1721, Lady Arabella Grey, eldest daughte 
and coheiress of Henry, duke of Kent, K.O. 
bj whom he had a son, Henry, who died ij 
infancy, and a daughter, Jemima, who mui 
ried Philip, second earl of Hardwicke. His 
first wife dying in 1727, Breadalhane mar- 
ried, 23 Jan. 1730, Arabella, third daugh- 



twelfth year, and John, lord Glenurchy, who 
married Willielma, second and posthumous 
daughter and coheiress of William Maxwell 
of ^i^ton fsee C&hfbbll, WiujELHal, and 
had a son who died in infancy. I^rd Glen- 
urchy died in the lifetime of his father in 
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1771, and the male line having thus become sufficient, he wasted his time at Halifax, 
extinct, the peerage and estates passed to apparently unable to decide on a definite 
the Campbells of Carwhin. - coarse of action, and was therefore recalled 



[Douglas's Scotch Peerage, i. 240; Oxford 
Graduates.! T. F. H. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, fourth Eakl of 
LouDOFN (1706-1782), militniy commander, 
only son of Hugh, third earl of Loudoun 



s 



to England, General Amherst [q. y.l being 
named his successor. It was saia of nim by 
a Philadelphian that he 'was like King 
George upon the signposts, always on horse- 
back but never advancing.' On the declara- 
tion of war with Spain in 1762, he was ap- 



q. v.], and Lady Margaret Dalr^ple, only < pointed second in command, under Lord 
laughter of the first earl of Stair, was bom ' Tyrawley, of the British troops sent to Por- 
on 5 May 1705. He succeeded his father | tugal. He died at Loudoun Castle on 27 April 
in 1731, and from 1734 till his death was a i 1782. He^jxas unmarried, and the title 
representative peer of Scotland. He entered passed to his coitam, James Mure Campbell, 
the army in 1727, was appointed governor I only son of Sir James Campbell of Lawers 
of Stirling Castle in April 1741, and became i (1667-1745) [q. v.], third and youngest son 
aide-de-camp to the king in July 1743. ' of the second earl of Loudoun. The fourth 
On the outbreak of the rebellion in 1746 i earl of Loudoun did much to improve the 
he raised a regiment of highlanders on be- | grounds roundLoudoun Castle, A vrshire, and 
half of the government, of which he was sent home a large number of trees nromforei^ 
appointed colonel ; and joining Sir John | countries. He more especially devoted his 
Oope, he acted with him as adjutant-generaL i attention to the collection of willows, which 
After the battle of Preston, where almost I he interspersed in his various plantations. 
the whole of his regiment was killed, he | mouglas's Scotch Peerage, ii. 161-3; Hill 
went north m the Saltash sloop of war, with Burton's History of Scotland ; Mahon's History 
arms, ammunition, and money, arriving at , of England ; Bancroft's History of t^e United 
Inverness on 14 Oct. Within six weeks he , States.] T. F. H. 

had raised over two thousand men, and shortly I 

afterwards relieved Fort August us, blockaded i CAMPBELL, JOHN (1753-1784), lieu- 
by the Erasers under the Master of Lovat. ! tenant-colonel, the defender of Mangalore, 
He then returned to Inverness, and marched second son of John Campbell of Stonefield, 
to Castle Downie, the seat of Lord Lovat, i lord Stonefield, a lord of session and of 
whom he brought to Inverness as a hostage , justiciary in Scotland, by Lady Grace Stuart, 
till the arms of the clan Eraser should be sister of John, earl of Bute, the favourite 
delivered up. Lord Lovat, however, made of George III, was bom at Levenside House, 
his escape during the night from the house near Dumbarton, on 7 Dec. 1753. He en- 
where ne was lodged. In February 1740 | tered the army as an ensign in the 37th 
Loudoun fonned the design of surprising regiment on 25 June 1771, and was pro- 
l*rince Charles at Mov Castle, the seat of the moted lieutenant into the 7th fusiliers on 
Mackintoshes. The rebels, however, took 9 May 1774. He was at once ordered to 
possession of Inverness, and on their receiv- America, where he served in the war of 
m^ large reinforcements Loudoun marched independence, and was soon t^ken prisoner, 
into Sutherhindsliire, and, retreating to the hut exchanged and promoted captain into 
sea-coast, embarked with eight hundred men the 71st regiment, or Fraser*s Highlanders, 
for the Isle of Skye. On 17 Feb. 1756 Loudoun > on 2 Dec. 1^5. He continued to serve in 
was appointed captain-general and govrnor- i America, and was promoted major into the 
in-chiei of the province of Virginia, and on , 74thIIiffhlanderson30Dec.l777. In 1780 he 
20 Marcli commander-in-chief of the Britioh returned to England, and in the foUowingyear 
forces in America. He arrived at New York exchanged into the 100th regiment, or Sea- 
on 23 July, and immediately repaired to forth Highlanders, in command of which 
Albany, to assume command of tlie forces regiment, 1,000 strong, he landed at Bom- 
assembled there. Affairs were in great con- i bay on 26 Jan. 1782. After leaving England 
fusion, and the homo authorities were slow i his exchange had been effected into the 42nd 
in adopting measures to cope with the crisis. | Highlanders, or Black Watch ; and on hear- 
The French had made themselves masters of ing the news he proceeded to Calicut and 
Forts Oswego and Ontario. To conceal his assumed the command of the second batta- 
plans for a siege of Louisburg, Loudoun, on lion there in time to co-operate in the second 
3 Jan. 1757, laid an embargo on all outward- war against Hyder Ali. The British forces 
bound ships, a measure which was reprobated on the Malabar coast were at first success- 
both in America and England. Afterwards, ful : Bednore was occupied, and the fort at 
when he had collected a force deemed amply Annantpore stormed by the 42nd under the 



Wb 



immond of Campbell. But tlie ^ 

of Brigudier-genernl Mnthewa, who 
immAiidtid in (^hief, prevcnled the British 
from lakine anj odvanUge of tbeso iiucctiaseii. 
Hyder Ab was ubW to defeat the Engliah 
armies on higeaEt«rD fronlier,and to capture 
thedivision of Colonel Williain Baillie [it.v-]; 
" rhile Tippoo Sultan, his son, cut off and de- 
troyedtne various Britiahdelnchmonta which 



lemnnnt of the arm; there into Mangalore. 

General Maihews was recalled to answer for 

his condiiut, and Colonel Normuu Maclcod 

vi^ut aick to Bombaj, bo that The command 

lot the Muall garrisoD devolved on Campbell, 

" "rho had been promoted lieutenant-coionel on 

FBb.1781, Theoiegeof Mangalorewasone 

' the most protracted, and its defence one 

the most famous, in the history of tbc 

:ht«enth centujy. TippooSultan, who waa 

impanied by several experienced French 

ioere, n^Ktdarh/' invested the place on 

19 May 17§3. 'Hie defence lasted, with the 

. jiost terrible primtione and continual hard 

lighting, until 23 Jan. ^7tH, when CompbeU 

Wrendered with all the honours of war, and 

an the condition that the small remnant of 

his gariiaon, STiG men, should be allowed to 

pronvd to Bombflj. The defence of Man- 

galure was Justly praieed in every quarter, 

and formed the only bright spot in the diaas- 

\rous war againsl Uyder Ali. Campbell 

quit« prostrated b^' his exertions. lie 

'left his anny on 9 Feb., and died at Bombay 



3 Feb. 



lyonS 
1784. 



' [Memoir of the Life and Charactac of the lata 
ti*ulanant-culouil John Campbell, M^or 2Dd 
^ttalion 42Dd Highland«n, by a Butiiud OBii^er, 
who servBd under him in tho attack on Annant- 
boie Rnd the defence of Mongnlore, Edinburgh, 
■BSfl (by Captain J. Spens. who wtot* a short 
' I of him for Chambers's Dictiuaary of 
ont and Bislingniehed Scotsmen).] 

H. M. S. 

, CAMPBELL, JOHN (1720P-1790), 
ice-odmiral, the son of John Campbell 
1 733), minister of Kirlcbean in KirStcud- 
brighlshire, was bom in that parish about, but 
probably before, the year 17^. At an early 
age he was bound apprentice to the master of 
ft coasting vessel, and is said to have entered 
■' " by offering himself in exchange for 

if this veHBel,wboliad been pressed. 
!r serving three veare in the Bli'iilieim, 
brbay, and Huseell, be was, in 1740, ap- 
tlnted to the Centurion, and Bailed in her 
Kind the world with Commodore .4.nson, as 
Udshipman, master's mate, and master. On 
TB return home he passed the examination for 



ificate, dated 8 Jan. 
17+4-5, says that he 'appears t 
tliau twenty-four years of age.' Through I 
Anson's inlere.it he was rtry shortly nftei^ 1 
words made a lieutenant, then commander, ( 
and was advanced to post rank on 33 Not 
1747, and appointed to the Bellona IVigatH, j 
which he commanded with some success till 1 
iLe peace. He afterwards commanded thA I 
Mermaid, in 17&6 the Prince of 90 guns, \ 
and in 1757 the Essex of &4 guns. In tba 
lltet in the Bay of Biscay, under Sir Edward 
Hawke. Inthefollowingyear hewasswond 
captain of the Hoyal George, when Lord I 
Anson took command of the fleet off Brest, ' 
Sir Ptfircy Brett, his nld shipmate in ihe 
Centurion, 1>eing first captain. He after- 
wards returned to the Essex, which he c.< 
manded in the long blockade of Brest by 
Sir Edward Ilawke, through the summer 
and autumn of 1759 ; but when, in Novem- 
ber, Hawke moved his flag into the Knyal 
&eorge, Campbell was appointed liia flag^ 
captain, and served in that capacity in the 
decisive battle of Quiberon Bay, 20 Nov, 
I IXM. Campbell was sent home with the 
d(!S]mtcbes, and was taken by Anson to be 
presented to the king. According to the re- 
ceived story, Anson told him on the way 
that the kiiig would knight him if he wished. ' 
'Troth, my loid,' answered Campbell, 'I ken 
nne use tlmt will be to me.' 'Hut,' said An- 
son, 'yourlady mayiikeit.' " Awoel,' replied 
Campbell, ' hi'smajestr may knight her if ho 
pleases.' He was in fact not knigbt-ed. 

In 1760 he was appointed to the Dorset- 
shire of 70 guns, which he commanded, on 
the home station or in the Mediterranean, 
till the peace. He was then appoint^ to 
the Mary yacht, and moved in li70 lo tha 
Hoyal Charlotte, in which he remained till 
promoted to his flag, 23 Jan. 1778, In the 
following spring he was chosen by Admiral 
Keppel as first captain of the Victory, or 
what is now known as captain of the fleet. 
He held that office through the rest of tha 
year, and had thus a very important share 
in the conduct of the fleet on 27 July, aa 
wfll as on the previous days [see Eepfbl, 
AfacsTTrs.ViSOODJSTj PALLiaEK,8iBnirsH]. 
His loyalty Ui Keppel, and the rancour 
wbich the subsequent ci}nr1s.4narlial ex- 
cited, effectually prevented his having any 
further employment as long as Lord Sand- 



wich was in office, though he a 
course of eeniurilj, the rank of vice-admiral 
on 111 March 1779. In April 1782, when 
his friend Eeppel was insialled as first lord 
of the admiralty, Campbell was appointed 
governor of Newt'oundland and commander- 
in-chief on that station. He held this office 
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for four years, and ended his 8er\'^ice in 1786. 
lie died in London on 16 Dec. 1790. 

The writer of the notice in the * Gentle- 
man's Magazine/ who seems to have been 
familiarly acquainted with him, has given 
us the following portraiture : * He preserved 
his original simplicity of manners till his 
death, notwithstanding he lived among and 
mixed with the first people in the kingdom ; 
but he had withal a dry sarcastic mode of 
expression as well as manner, which ap- 
proached so near to that in which ^I^. 
Macklin played the character of Sir Archy 
McSarcasm, that I have often thought that ex- 
cellent actor must have seen and copied him.* 

[Gent. Mag. 1791, Ixi. i. 100; Charnock's 
memoir (Biog. Navalis, vi. 34) is little more than 
a repetition of that in the Gent. Mag. ; Beatson's 
Nav. ana Mil. Memoirs.] J. K. L. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN (1766-1840), phil- 
anthropist and traveller, was bom at Edin- 
burgh and educated at the high school, 
where he was a classfellow of bir Walter 
Scott. From an early period of life he 
showed very deep religious convictions. 
Though engaged in business, he threw him- 
self with great ardour into works of chris- 
tian philanthropy, and led the way in many 
• undertakings that have since attained re- 
markable dimensions. He became in 1793 
one of the founders of the Religious Tract 
Society of Scotland, six years before the Lon- 
don society was formed. The Scotch society 
still exists, but on a wider basis, emploj^ing 
about two hundred colporteurs for the circu- 
lation and sale of religious and useful litera- 
ture in Scotland and part of England. He 
was one of the founders of Sunday schools, 
sometimes itinerating over the country in 
order to promote them, and with such suc- 
cess that on one occasion he and his friend 
Mr. J. A. Haldane made arrangements in 
one week for the establishment of not less 
than sixty. Lay preaching in neglected vil- 
lages and hamlets was another mode of 
activity in whicli he took part. He was 
one of the first to show compassion practi- 
cally for fallen women, being among tlie 
originators of the Magdalene Society of Edin- 
burgh, and a similar society in Glasgow. 
The condition of slaves excited his profound 
interest ; and through the liberality of Mr. 
Haldane he made arrangements for bringing 
to this country and educating thirty or forty 
African children, who were to be sent bacK 
to their own country. In furtherance of 
this object he corresponded with his friend 
Mr. Zachar}' Macaulay, then at Sierra Leone, 
with whose family he was on intimate terms j 
but after the first batch of children were 



brought to this country, the arrangement 
was changed and they were kept in London. 
Li 1802 Campbell became minister of Kings- 
land independent chapel in London, and 
there, among other labours of love, helped to 
found the Bible Society. Occasionally he 
still continued his peripatetic work in Scot- 
land. Having always shown a profound 
interest in foreign missions, he was asked 
by the London Missionair Society to go to 
South Africa and inspect their missions there. 
He spent two years, 1812-14, in this work, 
travelling upwards of two thousand miles in 
Africa, and a second time, 1819-21, he went 
out on the same mission. Few Englishmen 
at that time had performed such a leat, and 
on his return his appearances on missionary 
platforms in London and throughout the 
coimtry were received with enthusiasm. He 
died 4 April 1840, at the age of 74. 

Besides some books of less mark, Camp- 
bell was the author of two works giving 
an account of his two African journeys, the 
first in one vol. 8yo, published in 1814, the \ 
second in two vols. 8vo, published in 1822. 
A little volume entitled * African Light' 
was intended to elucidate passages of scrip- 
ture from what he had seen in travelling. ; 
For many years he was editor of a religious 
magazine entitled * The Youth's Magazine.' 
He had a large acquaintance and correspon- 
dence, including the Countess of Leven, the 
Rev. John Newton, Mr. Wilberforce, and 
others. His books were amon^ those that 
exercised an influence on the miiid of David 
Livingstone, and turned his thoughts to 
Africa. 

[Philip's Life, Times, and Missionary Enter- 
prises of the Rev. John Campbell ; Biographical 
Sketch of the author prefixed to second edition 
of Afri«\n Light; Anderson's Scottish Nation, 
art, 'Jolm Campbell;' recollections of personal 
friends.] W. G. B. 

CAMPBELL, Sir JOHN (1816-1855), 
general, onlv son of Lieutenant-general Sir 
Archibald .CAmpbell of Ava (1769-1843) 
[q. Y-jjjto ^Helen, daughter of John Mac- 
aonala, 01 Garth, co. Perth, was bom on 
14 April 1816. He entered the army as an 
ensign in the 38th regiment, which his father 
then commanded, in 1821, and joined it in 
India. He served as aide-de-camp to his 
father throughout the first Burmese war, and 
on 1 July 1824 he was promoted a lieutenant, 
without purchase, and m 1826 thanked by the 
governor-general in council for his services. 
On 11 July 1826 he was promoted to a com- 
pany and remained in Burmah in a civil 
capacity till 1829, when he returned to 
England and joined the depot of his regi* 
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From IS;jl to 1837 Campbell acted 
ide-Jt-cBnip to Iiia father when iieii- 
tenout-goTuruor of New nnmswick, and in 
the latter year he purchased the majoritj' 
of hie regiment. In 1&40 he purchaBed the 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the 3!^th, and com- 
muided it continuoualy in the Mediter- 
lean, the '^'eat Indies, and Nova Scotia, 
Ltil he wag selected, m on ardent and siic- 
ful regimental otticer, for the command 
brigiide in the t.tpeditionttry force in- 
tended for the East in 1864. In l&tS he 
^liad succeeded lo the buroneti'v, on 11 Not, 
1^51 he had been pcumoteu colonel by 
.1>revet, and on 24 March 1 1>&4 he was posted 
to the command of the :^nd brigade of 
the 3rd division under Mnjor-general Sir 
Hichnrd England, with the rank of brigadier- 
general. W ilh that eommand he was present 
Kt the battles of the Alma and Inkerman, 
and on 12 Dec. 1S54 he was promoted major- 
general. After the battle of Inkerman aa the 
Benicirbn^^adLer-general with the army, he was 
posted to the temporary command of the 4th 
divtaion. On 7 June 1S5J3 he was superseded 
by Lieutenant-general Bentinck, and on hear- 
ing of the intended assault upon the Great 
Bttdsn he volunteered to lead thedetachments 
of the 4lh division to the attack. Uu 18 June 
h« displaved 'a courage amounting to rash- 
nns,' ana alVer sending away hla aides-de- 
p, Captain Hume and Captain Snodf 
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father's war, he rushed out of the 
with a few followers, and fell at once in the 
■ct of cheering on his men. Had he survived, 
Campbell would have been rewarded for his 
aervices in the winter, for in the ' GoMlte' 
of i> July it was announced that he would have 
b«en mad" a K.C.B. He was buried on Cath- 
eMt'sHill. He married, 21 July 1841, Helen 
Margaret, daughter of Colonel John Crowe. 
Hia eldest aon, Archibald Ava, becaiue third 
iMroiiet. 

[He* Osnt. Mag. and Colbarn's United Serrire 
Jounial tai Auguat 1S5S : Nolan's lIlui'tnitMl 
Biato^ of the War in the Ivist, 2 vols. 1865-7 ,•■ 

and W. H. Rauaeirs Bri * ' 
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CAMPBELL, JOHN, first Baboit Camp- 
bell (1779-181*11, legal biographer, lord 
diief justice, and lord chancclfor, tnw«d his 
descent on bis lather's side from Archibald, 
Xhe second earl of Aivyll [q. v.], whfi fell at 
Plodden, and through bis mother, who woji a 
iBallyburton, from Robert, duke of Albany, 
the rceent of Scotland. As a Hnilybtirton 
be could thuH claim a remote kinship with 
Sir Walter Scott. His falher was the Kev. 
G«ot|^ Campbell, for more than llfty years 



Scotland.' There John Campbell was born I 
on 15 Sept. 1779. With his elder brotlier, I 
Geoi^, afterwards Sir Geor™ Campbell of 1 
Edenwood, he was educated at the Cupar I 
grammar school, and in 1790, when he waa | 
only eleven years old, they went together 
St. Andrews University. It wos an early I 
age even for a Scotch university, but tho 1 
case was not unique. Dr. Chalmers, for in- I 
stance, becoming a student at St. Andrews- 1 
in 1791 before he wa» twelvu yearc old 
(Hanna, Life of Chntmeri, i. 9), At fifteen 
Campbell hud Hnished the arts curriculum, 
tbough he did not take the degree of M.A. 
until some years afterwards, when be dis- 
covered that it would be of use to him in 
England, As a boy his health was weakt 
and he grew up an eager and miscellaneous 
reader with little love of games. Qolf, of 
course, he flayed occasionally, but without 
any enthusiasm, though he considered it 
' euperior to the English cricket, which is 
too violent and^ves no opportunity for con- 
versation.' Bemg destined for the minietiy, 
he entered St. Alary's College, St. Andrewi, 
where he remained for three years, studying 
tieology and Hebrew, writing exercise ser- 
mons, and looking forward to life in a parish 
kirk. Gradually, however, he became con- 
vinced that he would never be famous a« a 
(Uvine, and he eagerly accepted a tutorship 
in London. Thither he went in 1798, not 
yet abandoning thoughts of the church, but 
with the possibility of some more bril^uit 
career dinuy present to his mind. He l£ld 
the post ifiz nearly two years, employing his 
leisure time in casual literary work, wnting 
u. few of the historical passnges in thJa 
' Annua] Itegiater,' and rei'iewing books 
and tnuislnting French newspapers for the 
' Oracle.' Towards the end of Ii 99 he wrung 
trooi his father an unwilling consent that 
he should exchange the church for the bar. 
' I have little doubt,' he wrote to his sister 
before the final decision, ' that t myself 
should pass my days much more huppily as 
a |>arish parson than as an imminent lawyer ; 
but I Ibmk that when the path to wt«lth 
and fame is open for any man he is bound 
for his own sake, but much morn for the 
cake of his friends, to enter it without hesi- 
tation, nlthouifh it should be stenp, rugged, 
and strewn with thorns. I doelore to you 
most serimitly that I have scarwsly a doubt 
that I should rise at the English bar' — even 
to the chancellorship, he added with equal 
iwriousneeii. He entered IjIUCoId's Inn oa 
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3 Nov. 1800, and maintained himself by 
reporting in the House of (Commons and in 
the law courts for the * Morning Chronicle.* 
The reporting was done without a know- 
ledge of shorthand, which he had no de- 
sire to learn, having convinced himself 
that by rewriting a speech from notes its 

rken eftect can be more truthfully repro- 
ved than by setting down the exact words. 
With his dramatic criticism he took great 
pains. * I not only read carefully,' he said, 
' all the pieces usually acted, but I made 
myself master of the histoiy of our stage 
from Shakespeare downwards, and became 
fairly acquainted with French, German, and 
Spanish literature.* For a year or two his 
time was fully occupied with this work, 
varied by the reading of law and by his 
experiences as an energetic volunteer during 
the Bonaparte scare. He did not give him- 
self up seriously to law till the beginning 
of 1804, when ne entered the chamoers of 
Tidd, the great special pleader. He remained 
with Tidd nearly three years, taking up 
rather the position of an assist-ant than of a 
pupil, and was called to the bar on 16 Nov. 
I8O6. From the first he started with a clear 
lead. He had by zealous work acquired 
more than a beginner's knowledge otlaw; 
he had a wider store of experience, gathered 
from variety of occupation and miscellaneous 
reading, than most men of his years ; and he 
had a sturdy fnith in himself, which hardly 
ever drooped, and a firm belief in his own 
ultimate success. Immediately after his 
call he wa^ enga^red for several months in 
preparing the second edition of Watson's 
* Treatise on the Law of Partnership,' which 
he seems to have in great part rewritten 
(published 1807 ; his name does not appear 
in the book). The ample leisure that was 
now forced upon him made him try a ven- 
ture of his own. In 1807 he began his 
reports of cases at nisi prius. * Although 
the judgment of the courts in banco,' he says 
in his * Autobiography ' (i. 214), Miad been 
regularly reported from the time of Edward II, 
with the (Exception of a few rulings of C. J. 
Holt and C. J. Lee to be found in Lord 
Raymond and Strange, nisi prius reporting 
was not attem])ted till the time of Lord 
Kenyon, when nisi prius cases were published 
by Peake and by Espinasse.' The reports of 
p!spinassc were very inaccurate, and as Peake, 
who was held in higlier esteem, had almost 
given up the work by Campbell's time, the 
field was practically unoccupied, while the 
period of the Napoleonic war, with novel 
commercial questions daily cropping up, was 
rich in legal interest. Campbell reported 
Lord EUenborough's decisions with great 



care and tact, revising them and publishing 
only such as he considered sound on authority 
and principle. * When I arrived,' he said 
afterwards, ' at the end of my fourth and 
last volume, I had a whole drawer full of 
" bad EUenborough law." * The reports ac- 
cordingly have since been treated as of high 
authority. * On all occasions,* said Lord 
Cranworth, *I have found . . . that they 
really do, in the fewest possible words, lay 
down the law, very often more distinctly 
and more accurately than it is to be found 
in many lengthened reports* (Williams v. 
Bayley, L. R, 1 H. L. 213). An innovation 
which attracted attention, criticism, and a 
recognition of CampbeU's shrewdness, and 
which subsequent reporters have adopted, 
consisted in appending to the report of each 
case the names of the attorneys engaged in 
it, in order that any one who doubt^ the 
accuracy of a report might at once know 
where he could inspect the briefs in the 
case (see note to first case, i. 4). For some 
years Campbell's life w&s that of a struggling 
barrister who had to make his own way, 
and whose chief advantages were his power 
of work and his alertness to push his way 
throiigh every opening. His reputation, 
especially in matters of mercantile law, grew 
very rapidly. In his fourth year he made 
over 500/., and in his fifth double that sum. 
In 1810 his business had increased so greatly 
that he had to give up his reports. In 1819 
he was in a position to justify him in applying 
for a silk gown, though not till 1827, when 
Copley became chancellor, was the dignity 
granted to him. In 1821 he married Miss 
Scarlett, daughter of the future Lord Abinger. 
His thoughts had already turned towards 
parliament, though he showed no great eager- 
ness to enter it. * It is amazing,* he said, 
^ how little parliamentary distinction does 
for a man nowadays at the bar.' He made 
his first attempt in 1826 at Staflbrd, a 
borough of singular corruption even in those 
corrupt days ; and thougn unsuccessful, he 
proved so popular a candidate, that at the 
general election after George IV's death his 
supporters invited him to stand again, and 
he was returned in time to take part in the 
reform debates. At no period in liis life did 
he have politics much at heart, nor were his 
opinions very decided. He cast in his lot 
with the liberal party, and on the great 
questions of catholic emancipation, the re- 
peal of the Test Act, the suppression of 
slavery, and parliamentary reform he waa 
on the side of freedom ; but his strong con- 
ser\'ative instincts, and his comparatively 
slight interest in such matters, prevented him 
from taking a leading part. The advice which 
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Ei« opinioiu : ' For God'V take do ni 

TvHad: The Eefom KU of 1831 
lUndeil him si fim. - 1 vas pr^Muvd,' 
Mid, * to supporl any moderate measore, 
t this n«ll; IS a revolalion iJMo facto.' 
[pon ooii«id«ratioQ, however, he came to 
i^ard it as a safe and prudeol reform, a re- 
■nUion of the consUtation, not an ioDova- 
and be TOted for the second readittg, 
wae thus earned by a majority of one. 
lI interest was in law reform. In 1828, 
M a coDBvqaence of Brougham's famous 
speech, two commisjiions were appointed, one 
to inquire into common law procedure, the 
other to inquire into the law of real property 
'kDd the rarious interosts therein, and the 
methods and formt of alienating, conveying, 
and transferring the same, and of aiisuriiig ' 
the titles thereto,' and to surest means of 
improvt^Dent. Sugden hnving declined to 
BBFTO, Campbell ws« put at the head of the j 
Beal Property Commission. He was the | 
'Mllj common lawyer who sat on it, and 
litnerto he had not been familiar with the 
ilject of inquiry: indt-ed, it woa «aid at the 
me that there wore not half a dozen men 
in England who understood the law of real 
property- The g-eneral conclusion of the 
commission was that very few essential alte- 
n^ong were required: the law relating to 
the transfer of land was exceedingly defec- 
tive, but in other respects 'the law of En|^- 
'Ind, except in a few comparntively unim- 
Iportant particulars, appears to come nlmoat 
M near to perfection as can be expected in 
any hntaan institutions ' (Ist Itep. p. 6). In 
Ad first report, which appeared in 1829, 
iQampbell wrote the introduction and the 
section on prescription, and the statutes of 
limitation. Over the second report (la'W), 
general reffist.er of 
latiu^ to land, the 

ItUld {1832) dealing with tenures, &c., and 
'^lie fourth (1833) on amendments in the law 
f willa, he exercised only a (general suporin- 
mdenee {Life, i. 457-9). The first speech 
rhtoh he delivered in parliament (1830) waa 
I moving for leave to bring in a bill for the 
. itabUshnient of a general register of deeds 
■Secting real property (reprinted, Sperrhe'.B. 
480). Tbebill was introduced again in the fol- 
lowing session, but although a select cora- 
mitiec reported in favour of it, the ap]ioKition 
was so strong tliat it had to be abandoned. 
TwBTityyeftrs later he succeeded in carrying a 
Bimilar bill tlirough the lords, but there it 
flnded. The other recommendations of the rom- 
laeionhodabetterfortune. tnlSSSCnmp- 
lll, who had been made solicitor-general in 
previous year, helped to carry through 



several tueasares of mch im[K)Ttann> ai to 
mark a distinct period in the hisiorv of ibo 
law of real propeRT : the statutes d limita- 
tion {& &. \ \Vm.'lV. cc. 27 and 43) ; the 
Fines and Recoveries Act <c. 74) — altnojt 
entirely the wort of ^[^. Brodie. ihpoonvey- 
anoer, and do$crib«d by Su^en as ' ■ maa- 
terly performance' (lInrBs, Ont i igyitwti i y, 
i. 155 n, and 2l6);an act to render (rwhold 
and copyhold estalei H$wts for the pay- 
ment of simple contract debtf (c. 101); tb» 
l>ower Act (c, 105); and an act for tho 
anendnientof thelawof inheTitanaF(c. lOB). 
Never bad so clean a sweep been made of 
worn-out rules of law as was done by tliis 
group of slntules. 'They auietly paaaed 
through both bouses of parliamont, uyi 1 
CamplK'll, ' without one single syllable being 
altered in any of tbrm. This is the only 
n*Bv of legislating on such a subject. Thoy 1 
haJ been drawn dv lh« tt^al property cum- 
missioners, prinleij and exl«iLsively oirou- 
lated, and repeatedly nivised, Mitli the ad- 
ranto^ of the observations of skill^il man 
studying them in their closet. A mixnd and 
numerous deliberative assembly is wholly ' 
unfit for such work ' (Z{fr, ii. 29). A further 
stepon the lines of the commission wan tAken I 
four jears later in the Wills Amsndmenl Act 
(1 Vict. c. 26), \riiich j>lacod real pt«[Mirty ' 
and personal praperty in the same posiliou 
as regards the formalities necessary for (lis 
vnlidity of wills. Campbell became allomdy- 
gener^ in 1834, but he failed to be »-eloct<'d 
al Dudley, and remained for tluvn mouths 
without a seat, finding refuge at last in Edin- 
hu^h, where he was returned by a largo ma- 
jority. It was in a speech to his new oon- 
scituents that he characteristically dnscribf^ 
hiroself as 'plain John CawpU'll,' a happy 
dtsignation which He has never lost. Wittt 
two brief inlervab of opposition, in 1834-5 
and in 1839, he remained HtiomHy-gsnanil 
till 18J1. He was felt at the time to be in- 
valuable to the Whigs in oarlioment, a* indeed 
the government testifirj by refusing lo make 
him a judge, though he pruMud bis cloima 



be made master of I ho rolls, Srat on 
the death of l«ach in 1R"M (tm corrMpon- 
denco in Lifr of Brouglam. iii. 423-30), and 
ne\t when I'opya became lord chancctlor in 
1836. On the second occasion Campb«U fnlt | 
that his di^itv was compromised, for thoush 
not nn equity lawver, he oouBitlerwl hinu^f 
entitled to the nfflce almost as a matter of , 
right, lln resolved to resign, and in foot 
carried his lottor of reiwnatian to Lord 
Melbourne : but ho was inducc<d to give way 
by a promise thai in mcognitlon of the value 
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of his services his wife should be raised to 
the peerage. She was created Baroness 
Stratheden. In 1838 and in 1839, when 
vacancies occurred in the court, of common 
pleas, he had still serious thoughts of accept- 
ing a puisne judgeship, but ne was again 
dissuaded from abandoning the government. 
After the Real Property Acts, his chief legis- 
lative work during this period was the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, in the 
preparation of which he had a chief part, and 
which he carried through the House of Com- 
mons. He had much at heart the carrying 
of a measure for abolishing imprisonment for 
debt, except in certain cases of fraud, and for 
giving creditors greater powers over their 
debtors* property, but he was only partially 
successfid. An act of 1836 (1 & 2 Vict, 
c. 110) extended the remedies of judgment 
creditors, and abolished imprisonment for 
debt on mesne process; but imprisonment 
for ordinary debts after judgment was not 
done away with till 1869. Yet another 
abuse he swept away by the Prisoners' Coun- 
sel Act (6 & 7 \Vm. IV, c. 114), which 
gave to a person charged with felony, or to 
is counsel, the same nghts of addressing the 
jury on the merits of the case as if he were 
charged with treason or misdemeanor, and 
allowed all persons on trial to have copies of, 
and to inspect, depositions taken against 
them. Strange to say, nearly all the judges 
were opposed to this change, Mr. Justice 
Allan Park, in fact, threatening to resign if 
the bill were carried. Among the famous 
cases in which Campbell took part while he 
was at the head of the bar were the trial of 
Lord Melbourne in 1836, the second action 
of Stockdale v. Hansard in 1839, the trial of 
Frost the chartist in 1840, and the trial of 
Lord Cardigan in 1841 for wounding Cap- 
tain Tuckett in a duel. In 1842 he published 
a selection of his speeches delivered at the 
bar and in the House of Commons ; and with 
a lack of good feeling, for which he was very 
justly condemned, he included his defence of 
Lord Melbourne. The only part of the 
volume that has any permanent value is liis 
argument in Stockdale v. Hansard. He had 
devoted a great part of two long vacations 
to preparing it. * I had read everything,' he 
says, * that nad the smallest bearing on the 
subject, from the earliest year-book to the 
latest pamphlet — not confining myself to 
mere legal authorities, but diligently ex- 
amining historians, antiquaries, and general 
jurists, both English and foreign ' (see also 
Sumnek's Life, li. 13). He printed much 
in later years, but nothing that showed more 
careful labour than the full account which 
this speech contains of the history and the 



reasonof parliamentary privilege. The court, 
over which Lord Denman presided, decided 
against him (9 A. & E. 1 ; see Bradlaugh 
V. Gossett, L, R, 12 Q. B. D. 271) ; and the ex- 
citement and the difficulties caused bj their 
'ill-considered and intemperate judgment,' as 
Campbell unreasonably calls it in his 'Auto- 
biography,* were ended only by the passing 
of an act to give summary protection to per- 
sons employed in the pubucation of pania- 
mentary papers (3 Vict. c. 9. See his Z{fe, 
ch. xxiii. ; Speeches, p. 406 ; and Bboom's 
Constitutional Law, where the case is re- 
ported with a summary of CampbeU's argu- 
ment). Another elaborate argument was 
delivered by him in the g^reat Sergeant's case, 
but he did not include it in his published 
speeches (see Manning's Sergeanfs Case, 
p. 114. In Foesyth's Cases and Opinions on 
Constitutional Law will be found a consider- 
able number of Campbell's opinions written 
while he was a law officer). 

In 1841, when the dissolution was re- 
solved on which ended in the fall of the 
whigs, it was felt that Campbell's services 
should receive recognition. Pressure was 
brought to bear on Lord Plunket, the Irish 
lord chancellor, to induce him to resign, 
which he did unwillingly, protesting against 
the arrangement, ana Campbell was ap- 
pointed and raised to the peerage. As the 
appointment was so impopular in Dublin, 
and as it had been freely called a job, he 
publicly declared that he would forego the 
usual pension of 4,000/. a year which at- 
tached to the Irish chancellorship. When 
the subject had been first mooted, he ap- 
pears to have thought that Lord Plunket's 
consent had been obtained, and when he 
learned the real state of matters, the delay 
had put in danger his Edinburgh seat. His 
own account of the transaction shows that 
he himself saw nothing discreditable in the 
part which he played. He held the office 
only for six weeks, and sat in court only a 
few days. His lack of experience as an 
equity lawyer did not prevent him from 
forming large schemes tor the reform of 
equity procedure, which he sketched out in 
an address to the Irish bar (Speeches, p. 516) ; 
but they were cut short by the resignation of 
the Melbourne ministry, and he was replaced 
in the chancellorship by Sugden {ii/e of 
Plunket, ii. 329 ; O'Flanaqan, Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors of Ireland, ii. 596). 

He returned to England, and, according to 
his bargain, without a pension. Judicial busi- 
ness in the House of Lords (where he took 
part in the 0*Connell case) and on the judi- 
cial committee of the privy council left him 
plenty of leisure, which his ambitious indus- 
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s of tuniin)( t 
speocUei 
t autobiograpliy (completeii : 
tea in Inter years ) ; and id his sixty-lliird 
IT he set himaeU' to write the lives of the 
^ancellors Ima the earliest times down- I 
jwardfl. The diffieully and miipnitude of the 
'uk discoomged him at firsthand for a time 
« abandoned it ; but he returned to it with | 
vigour, tbftt in one year »nd i«n month* 
c hud In printthc first three volumea, down ' 
' to the revolution of 1S89. ' Assuming it,' he I 
WTot« afterwards with no misgivings, ' to be 
*"atiindardwork,''Mit !» at present denomi- ' 
nated, I doubt whether any otner of the Biime 
K, bulk waa ever finished off more rapidly.' The I 
LifirBt series of 'Lives' appeared In IB45, the 
■■econd (to l«rd Thurlow's death) in 1846, 
Pted the third (to Lord Eldon's death) in 
^ 1&47. The work had great success. Within 
* month a second edition of the first serlee 
was called for, and 3,060 copies of the second 
aeries were sold on the day of publication. 
The literary honours which were showered 
upon him inspired him to seek another sub- 
ject. HU amoition waa 'to produce a speci- 
men of judt historical composition.' He 
thought, It seems, of writing the ' HiaUiry of 
l_tbeI^iigPiurliuDeat,'but eventually decided 
e working on his old fluid. Uis 
: intention was to take up the Irish 
uicallors. He wiw afraid, however, that 
n sjHte of some interesting names, ' as a body 
liey would appear very dull,' so he determined 
o postpoue them till he had completed the 
I ' Lives of the Chief Justices.' Working aa 
npidly as ever, by 1849 he had brought down 
Kliu uarmtive to the death of Lord Mans- 
V^ld, and published the first two volumes. 
W^The third volume, containing the lives of 

■ Kenyon, Ellenborough, and Tenterden, ap- 

■ yeared in 1657. 
in. ^ji^ gf jjjg 'Lives' are very con- 

They are eminently readable. 
I The style is lively, though rouKh, careless, 
mnd incorrect ; every incident is present«d 
effectively ; they are full of good stories, and 
they contain a great deal of information 
about the history of law and lawrers which 
is not easily to be found elsewhere. The 
later volumes, moreover, both of the " Chan- 
cellon* and the 'Chief Justices,' have the 
freshness and interest of personal memoirs. 
For all these qualities Campbell has re- 
ceived due and sufficient recognition. Nor 
hutime worn away the merits of his books; 
they still find many readers, and there is 
, little probability that they will be displaced 
Lbv anything more entertaining written on 
I the same subject. Xone the Less are they 
Bftmong the most ceDSurable publications in 



our Uterature. ' As an historical produc- 
tion,' says a careful critic, speaking of the 
' Chancellors," ' the whole work ia wanting 
in a due sense of the obtientions imposed 
by such a task, is disfigured by unblushing 

Elagiarisms, and, as the writer approaches 
ia own limes, by much unscrupulous mis- 
reprsBentatiou (GikdikeB and MuLLiveBB, 
Inlrod. to EnslUh Ilisloiy, p. 229). This 
iudgment is not too severe. The tone of 
Imborious research which pervades every 
volume is delusive. No writer ever owed 
eu much to the labours of others who ac- 
knowledged BO little (for some examples of 
his method see ■ Law Magazine,' xxxv. 119). 
Literary morality in its other form, the love 
of historical truth and accuracy, he hardly 
understood. No one who has ever followed 
him to ihe anurcea of his information will 
trust him more: for not only was he too 
hurried and careless to sift such evidence aa 
he gathered, but even plain statements of 
fact are perverted, and his authorities ars 
constantly misquoted ^aeeCKRiSTiB's SiiqfU»- 
biiiy Papti-t, containing a 'minute dissec- 
tion' of the first chapter of Campbell's life of 
Shaftesbury; G, T.KEsroN's L\fe of Lord 
Kmyon, written because Lord Campbell's 
life of Kenyon was imsatisfcctory ; Fo»- 
byth's Eteaya, 127-133; Pitllihq'b Order <>f 
the Coif). 

The concluding volume of the 'Chancel- 
lors,' published af^er his death, and contain- 
ing the lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham, 
ia even more lamentable, and has done mora 
than anything else to tower the reputation 
of Campbell. Lyndhurst'a prediction cama 
true. 'I predict,' so he is reported to have 
, said to Brougham, with reference to a judi- 
cial appointment of which Campbell was dis> 
appointed, ' that he will take his revenge on 
you by describing you with all the gall of 
his nature. He will write of you, and perhaps 
of me too, with envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableneai, for such is his nature' 
{Life of Brougham, iii. 435. The couversa- 
t ion, which is said to have taken place in 
1835, is obviously misreporled, for there ia a 
reference tn it to the ' Lives of the Chancel- 
lors ' and to Wetherell's remark that they 
had added a new sting to death ; but if the I 
prediction was not Lyndhurat's it waa 
Brougham's). The book is a marvel of in- 
accuracy and misrepresentation, and, if not 
w^ritten with actual malice, it exhibits a dis- 
creditable absence of generosity and good 
feeling. The only possible atcuse for such 
a work is one suggested by Lyndhurat himself, 
that Campbell was not always aware of the 
c-fTectof the eJipreMions which he used; 'hs 
has been so accustomed to relate degrading 
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anecdotes of his predecessors in office, that 
I am afraid his feelings upon these subjects 
have become somewhat blunted * {Hansard, 
13 July 1857). No sooner had it appeared 
than Lord St. I^eonards, who inciaentaUy 
suffered from the biographer's inaccuracy, 
published an indignant pamphlet in his own 
defence, * Misrepresentations in Campbell's 
Lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham, corrected 
by St. Leonards.* Brougham's story, as told 
by himself, has since been published (1871) ; 
and the life of Lyndhurst has been rewritten 
by Sir Theodore Martin (1883) (see also 
2nd edition of Sidney Gibson's Memoir of 
Lord Lyndhurst). 

In 1846, when the whigs returned, Camp- 
bell had hopes of being restored to the Irish 
chancellorship ; but in deference to Irish 
feeling it was decided that the office should 
be held, as it has ever since been held, by 
an Irishman, and Campbell was made in- 
stead chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
with a seat in the cabinet. He had mean- 
while been playing a leading part in the 
House of Lords. * Edinburgh,' said Brougham, 
with his usual exaggeration, *is now cele- 
brated for having given us the two greatest 
bores that have ever yet been known m Lon- 
don, for Jack Campbell in the House of 
Lords is just what Tom Macaiday is in pri- 
vate society.' He had certainly very little 
oratorical fervour, and, as one may judge 
from * Hansard,' he was often tedious ; but the 
opinions of a man so shrewd and experienced 
always commanded attention. The passing 
of several important measures during this 
period was greatly owing to his exertions, 
the most important of them being the Copy- 
right Act of 1842 (5 k 6 Vict. c. 45); the 
Libel Act of 1843 (6 & 7 Vict. c. 96), known 
as Lord Oampbell's Act, and drafted by him- 
self with the assistance of Starkie, the well- 
known text "v^Titer on the law of libel and 
slander; and an act of 1846 (9 it 10 Vict, 
c. 93), also known as Lord Campbell's Act, 
which did away with the rule that where a 
person was killed by the wrongful act, neglect 
or default of another, no action for damages 
could be brought by his representatives. Lord 
Denman's health breaking down in 1849, 
Campbell received assurances that he would 
be made chief justice, and he applied himself 
to the study of the recent changes in legal pro- 
cedure. Much delay occurrea ; Denman, re- 
senting several uncomplimentary references 
to himself in Campbell's ^ Lives,' was unwilling 
to resign in his favour ( Arnould, Life of Den- 
Ttuxny ii. 288) ; and it was not till March 1850 
that the appointment was actually made. His 
judicial labours mainly filled up his subse- 
quent life; but he still took a smire in legal 



debates and in l^slation. In 1851 he sue- 
ceeded at length in passing the Regiatratioa 
Bill through the lords, a measure which, he 
says in hisjoumal, ' ought to immortalise me,' 
but it came to grief in the commons. He joined 
in the opposition to the Wensleydale life 
peerage, preparing himself for the debate as 
usual by reading ' all that had been written 
on the subject.' He presided over the com- 
mittee to inquire into the question of divorce, 
and saw their recommendations carried into 
effect by the Divorce and Matrimonial Act 
of 1857. And he left yet another Lord 
Campbell's Act on the statute-book, the Ob- 
scene Publications Act of 1867 (20 & 21 

1 Vict. c. 83). His literary schemes had to be 
abandoned ; but he spent the autumn of 
1858 at Hartrigge, an estate in Roxburgh- 
shire, which he nad purchased some years 
before, in reading through Shakespeare to see 
'whether the bard of Avon, before he left 
Stratford, had not been an attorney's clerk.' 
The pamphlet in which he discusses the 
question (published in the form of a letter 
to J. Payne Collier) convinced Macaulay 
that Shakespeare had some legal training, 
Campbell himself inclining to the same 
belief, though he declined to give a decided 
opinion. 

Lord Campbell the judge is a more pleas- 
ing figure than Lord Campbell the author. 
He had his failings, it would seem, even on 
the bench, showing, for example, somewhat 
too openly an imworthy love of applause. 
But he did not debase his talents by nurried 
work. He was ambitious to leave behind 
him the reputation of a sound lawyer, and 
by aid of his wide knowledge, his long ex- 
perience, his untiring industry, and his na- 
tural strength of intellect, he succeeded. 
Though changes in procedure have rendered 
obsolete many of the cases in which he took 
part, there remains a solid body of law con- 
nected with his name. His decisions, some 
of them in * leading cases ' (such as Hum- 
phries V. Brogden), are constantly cited, and 
his opinion still carries weight. For his 
House of Lords cases see CI. & F. from 
vol. viii. ; and his privy council cases, Moore 
from vol. iii. : his civil cases as chief justice 
are reported in 1-9 E. & B., E. B. & E., 1 & 

2 E. k E., and 12-18 Q. B. ; his criminal cases 
in i3-8 Cox, and in Bell's, Dearsly's, and 
Dearsly and lull's Crown Cases. Among his 
causes cSl^hre^ were Achilli's action against 
Newman (1852), and the trials of Palmer 
(1856) and Bernard (1858). 

When the liberal party regained power in 
1859, great difficulty was experienced in de- 
ciding who should be chancellor. There 
were several rivals for the honour, each with 



.. jt H^&l to Campbell, acting', it is said, 
1 the advice of Lord Lyndhurst (Mabiim, 
Y«o/2}ni/UuMt,480). Campbell was aow 
'tis eightieth fenr, and no one, as he took 
IS to find out, had over been appointed to, 
«d even bald, the office nt so advanced an 
About two years of life remained to 
a, which were marked by lit tie that is note- 
rortby. He made n respectable eqiiityjudge, 
[h>^ prided himself on his rapid despatch of 
FbHsinees; hut bia rather overbearing na' 
IjWued some friction nilh the other jui 
■ faee hia remarks on V.-c. Page Wood in 
lae of Burch v. Brw bt, and the protests of 
K other vice-chanceJlora: Lifi of Lard Sa- 
erlry, i. 88, His equity decisioDs are re- 
irtedinDeG. F. &J.) 'Tbej:luflf politioal 
"the time was the outbreak of the 
^arii-an m-f anA it wna by Campbell's ad- 
X that the government agreed to recognise 
(the belligerent rights of the Southern states 
(StrssEiLL, Bfcollfctione and Suggetfiuns, 286) . 
Had be lived a few weeks longer, his chan- 
cellorship would have been distinguished by 
thepassingoftheCriminalLawConsolidation 
l^^^cts, in the preparation of which he had taken 
^Kneat interest (see introduction to Oreaves's 
■Btiooof theactfi). He died on the night of 
^■B June 1861, having ist in court and attended 
^1^ cabinet eouncil during the day. 
] Lord Campbell poseessed in a supreme 

d^ree the art of getting on, ' If Campbell,' 
aaid Perry of the ' Morning Chronicle, ' had 
engaged as an opera-dancer, I do not say be 
would have danced as well as Deshayes, but 
I feel confident be would liave got a higher 
ealaiT.' Hewasfullofambition, andthougb 
he did not lack public spirit, he judged most 
8 by their Dearing on his personal for- 
. Perhaps nothing paints bis mind 
clearly than a phrase which he lets 
in a letter to hie brother in recommend- 
Bthe study of the best English classics; 
ey bear reading very well,' be writes, 
d you can always make them tell.' He 
. no fiUse modesty, rather an exalted self- 
confidence, which be concealed neither from 
anself nor &om others ; he hod patience to 
Kit for his opportunities, yet he never let him- 
If be forgotten; ond hia enormous induatrr 
r of getting rapidly through work 
L in stead of abilities of the highest 
tind. He fell far abort uf greatness, intel- 
lectual or moral. Not even as the term is 
applied to the great rivals of his later life, i 
Broogbam and Lyndhurst, can he be described 
as a man of genius. On its moral side his 
nature was lowered by ambition. His private 
life, indeed. ■ ' - - 






man was the sense of fiimily union more 
strong, and few have won for themselves 
and maintained through a busy life a deeper 
devotion and affection. His public career is 
IcBs attractive. While his abilities coQipelied 
admiration, he did not in any high degree 
inspire feelings of enthusiasm or confidence. 
Some of his contemporaries have even repre- 
sealfd him aa essentially ungrateful and un- 
generous. But this is exaggeration. His were 
simply the defects of a man of pushing cha- 
radar, whose eagerness to succeed made it- 
self too plainly felt. But whatever differenoe 
of opinion there may be as to the spirit in 
which lie served his counti^, there is none 
as to the value of the services themselves. 
Aa a legislator and a judge he left a name 
which can never be passed over when the 
bietory of our law is written. 

The following Is a list of his works ; 
1. ' Reports ofCisea determined at Nisi Priiis 
In the Oourls of King's Bench and Coaunnn 
I'leas, and on the Home Ciruuit,' 4 vols. 
1 800-1 6; vols. i. and ii. were reprinted in New 
York in 1810-11; vols. Hi. and Iv., with notes 
by Howe, in 1831. 3. ' Letter to a Member 
of the present Parliament on the Articles 
of d Charge against Marquis Wetlesley which 
bayebeen laid before the House of Commons,* 
1808 (see Watt's Bibt. Brit.) 3. ' Letter to 
the Right Hon. Lord Stanley on the Law 
of Church Rates.' 1837; at least five editions 
were published during the year; reprinted 
in his ' Speeches.' It was written to show 
that the absent of the vestry was required 
before a valid church rate could be levied, 
and that no Ic^al means existed of compelling 
the vestry to impose a rate. 4. 'Speeches of 
Lord Campbell at the Bar and in the House 
of Commons ; with an address to the Irish 
Bar as Lord Chancellor of Ireland,' 1842. 
6. ' The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal of England from 
the earliest times till the reign of King 
George IV.' In 3 series, 7 vols., 1816-7 ; 
4th ed., 10 Tola., 1866-7. The life of Lord 
Bavon was reprinted in Murray's ' Rsilwav 
Library.' An American work has the fol- 
lowing title: 'Atrocious Judges. Lives of 
Judges infamous as toob of tyrants and 
instruments of oppreesion. Compiled from 
the judicial biographies of John, Lord Camp- 
bell, Lord Chief Justice of England,' with 
notes by R. Hildrath, New York and Au- 
burn, 186«. 6. 'The Lives of the Chief 
Justices of England from the Norman Con- 
till the death of Lord Mansfield,' 3 vol*. 
1849 and 18.^7. 7. 'Shakespeare's Legal 
Acquirements considered, in a Letter to J. 
Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A..' 1869. 8. 'Live* 
of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord "■ ' ' 
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1869 ; the eighth volume of the * Chancellors, 1860, when her majesty held a grand review of 

uniform with first edition. Tlie * Chancel- the volunteer forces in Scotland, one of the 

lors,' the * CTiief Justices,* and the pamphlet most distinguished corps was the five hundred 

on Shakespeare have appeared in American men from Breadalbane, headed by their noble 

editions. chief. He died at Lausanne 8 Nov. 1862. 

[Life of Lord Campbell, consisting of a selec- He married in 1821 Eliza, eldest daughter of 

tion from his autobiography, diary, and letters, the late George Baillie of Jerviswood, and a 

edited by his daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Hard- descendant of the Robert Baillie [q. v.] who 

castle ; Fass's Judges ; Law Magazine, August suifered at the cross of Edinburgh in 1684, 

1853 and August 1861 ; Martin's Life of Lord and, as she believed, of John Knox himself. 

Lvndhurst; Brougham's Life and Times; Bennet's She died 28 Aug. 1861. Lord Breadalbane 

Biographical Sketches from the Note-books of a ^^s K.T., F.S.A. Scot., and F.RS. 

Law Keporter ; Annual Kegister, 1861 ; Times, ^j^^^^,^ p^^^ j^^^ ^^^ ^^^ j^^^^^ ^^ 

24 June 1861 ; Sol. Joum 29 June 1861 ; Han- L^ ^.^^ .^ the Highhinds. by her Majesty the 

sard from 1 830 onwards ; Lord Campbell s works ^^^^ . ^^ Memoriam '-the'^Manjuis of W 

contain frequent references to passages m his own | ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^j^j^^ Chalmers, D.D. ; Carlyle'* 

"*^^'J ij. . . I ^nainiscences, vol. i. ; Disruption Worthies ; 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, 

OF Bkeadalbane (1796-186: 

younger days as Lord Glenorchy, and, after 

his father's" elevation to the marquisate in CAMPBELL, Sir JOHN (1780-1863), 

1831, as Earl of Ormelie, was bom at Dundee knight, major-general in the Portuguese seiv 

in 1796. He was son of John, fourth earl vice, son of William Campbell, commissioner 

and first marquis of Breadalbane (1762-1834), of the navy board, by his wife, the daughter 

by Mary, daughter of David Gavin. He re- | of Major Pitcaim, of the marines, who fell 

f resented Okehampton from 1820 to 1826. at Bunker's Hill, was bom at his father's 

n 1832, after the passing of the Reform official residence in Chatham dockyard in 

Bill, he contested the representation of the 1780, and was educated at Harrow School, 

important county of Perth with Sir George In 1800 he obtained a cometcy in the 7th 

Murray, and conduct^ the campaign with light dragoons (hussars), in which he be- 

such spirit and ability that he carried the came lieutenant in 1801, and captain in 1806. 

election by the large majority of nearly six He served as brigade-major on the staff of 

hundred votes. In 1834, on tne death of his General Craufords force in South America 

father, he became a member of the House of in 1807, and was with his regiment in Spain 

Lords. He ht'ld the office of lord chamberlain in 1808, where he was present in the affairs 

from 1848 to 1852, and again from 1853 to at Sahagun and Benevente, under Lord Paget. 

1858. In 1843 ho was chosen lord rector of Returning to Portugal on the cavalry staff 

the university of Glasgow. During the con- in 1809, he was appointed to a lieut^nant- 

troversv between the church of Scotland and colonelcy in the Portuguese cavalry, under 

the civil courts l^readalbane was consj)icuous Marshal Beresford, with which he served to 

for his earnest advocacy of the ^non-intru- the end of the war, frequently distinguishing 

sion ' cause. In that connection he was by himself by his talents and intrepidity. At 

far tliemostoutstanding man among the laity, the j)eace of 1814 he accepted an offer to 

Though not a gi-eat speaker he advocated the remain in Portugal, and K)r the next six 

cause in the House of Lords, as well as in years was actively engaged in the organisa- 

])ublic meetings, and when the Free church ii(m of the Portuguese forces. In 1815 he 

was set up he cordially adhered to it, and was was created a knight-bachelor in the United 

oneof its most munificent supporters. In 1840 Kingdom. In 1816 he married Dona Maria 

he led the opposition in the House of Lords Brigida de Faria e Lacerda of Lisbon. In 

to the Earl ot Aberdeen's bill on the church ^ 1820 he obtained the rank of major-general 

question, and, though defeated, contributed in the Portuguese army, and was colonel 



an important element towards the with- 
drawal of the bill by its author a short time 



of the 4th cavalry, deputy quartermaster- 
general, and K.C.T.S. When the agitation 
subsequently. His character, abilities, and for a constitutional government commenced, 
public si»irit,aswell as his position as one of j he quitted the Portuguese service and re- 



tlie larg(»st proprietors in Scotland, procured 
for him an unusual measure of respect in his 
native countr\'. In 1842 the queen paid a 
visit to his seat, Taymouth Castle, one of the 
first she paid in Scotland. He was a warm 
su])porter of the volunteer movement and in 



turned to England, and having retained his 
rank of brevet lieutenant-colonel in the Bri- 
tish army, to which he had been advanced 
in 1812, he was appointed lieutenant-colonel 
75th foot, which rank he held from 1820 to 
1824, when he retired by the sale of his 



miBflion. Though absent, from PortugiU, 
Camiibell haJ kept up bis relalioos with the 
f atwolute party in tluit country, and wheti 
J Dora Alt^el seized on the throne, he vrae 
I BDminnned to bis aid and invested with the 
1 i»nk of major-genural. He worked as »ea- 
f loosly for hia patron aadid the late Admiral 
I Sir C)iarle« Napier for the opposing' party of 
Soitii Maris de Gloria, but not with like 
ucceas. His efforts to raise a naval force 
n the United Kingdom were defeated, al- 
thoiigli the opposite partv hud succesafiilly 
evaded the provisions of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, and -when he actually took the 
field against the constituttonalieta at Oporto, 
he accomplished nothing vorthv of his old 
reputntionasadashingcavalryoj^cer. '\Mien 
Horn Miguel withdrew from the contest, 
Campbell returned to England and retired 
from public life. He lived quietly and almost 
forrottHn in London, where he married, in 
1842, his second wife, Harriet Maria, widow 
of Majoi^neral Sir Alexander Dickson, 
ftdjutont-eeneral royal artillery, He died 
mtnis residence in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, on 1» Dec. 1863, in his tughty-fourt.h 



CAMPBELL, JOIiN ( 179H867),minis- 
I ter of the congregational church, was bom 
in Forfar on 5 Oct. 1794. He was educated 
at the parochial school, after which he for 
■ome time followed the occupation of ablack- 
smith. In 1818 he ent«red the univerBity of 
St. Andrews, and after completing his uni- 
versity career at Olaegow, and att«nding the 
divinity hall of the congfregntional chureh, 
■WHS owained to n piistoral charge in Ayr- 
ibire. Thence he was shortly remcved to 
■ the charge of the Tabernacle, Moorfields, 
London, which, after a ministry of twenty 
I Totrs, he relinquished in order to devote 
I bimself wholly lo literaliu^. In 1844 he 
I tMtablished the ' Christian Witness ' and two 
I years later the ' Christian Pennv Magazine.' 
At the close of 1849 he started ' The British 
Banner,' a weekly newspaper, which he car- 
I tied on for nine ^ears, after which he origi- 
I nated 'The Bj-iti^b Standard.' Two years 
I later he established ' The British Ensign,' a 
Mnny paper. He was also the author of a 
large number of separate publications, the 
L rrinobal of which were: 1. 'Jelhro,' 1839. 
I a. 'Maritime Discovery and Christian Mis- 
' "n8,'I840. 3. 'Paatoral Visitation," 1841. 



1 myth, (bunder nf City Miss io] 
tlejon Methodism,' 1847, 



the Life and Character of J. Angell James,' 
18^. In 1839 be mas ei\gaged in a news- 
paper controversy with the qaeeo's printBra 
m regard lo Bible monopoly, and the letters 
were published in a separate volume. He 
was also a keea opponent of Roman Catho- 
licism, ritualism, and rational theology. In 
, 1861 he published a volume on ' Popery and 
Piweyiam,' and in 1865 a volume on ' Popery,' 
At the close of 1866 he retired from the 
' British Standard,' in order to obtain more 
leisure to prepare lua'Life of George Whi to- 
field.' He died OQ 26 March 1867. 

[Qeat. Mag. vol. iii., 4th ser. p. 876 i BriC 
Mus. Cat.] 

CAMPBELL, Sir JOHN (1802-1877), 
Indian ofHcial, was the eldest son of Jolui 
Campbell of Lochend, by Annabella, daugh- 
ter of John Campbell of MeUort, and was 
bom at Kingsburgh in the island of Skre 
in 1802, lie was goietted an ensign in the 
loth regiment in 1819, but be entered the 
East India Company's service in 1820, and 
on 5 April was appointed a tieuteiunt in 
the 41st Madras native infantry, and was 
stationed in various cantonments in the Ma- 
dras presidency until his promotion to the 
rank of captain in 1830. In 1834 his re- 
giment was ordered to quell an insurrectioil 
amODff ibe hill tribes in the province of 
Ktmedy in Orissa, and on Ibe death of Ma- 
jor llarclay, Campbell commanded the regi- 
ment with great success. His knowledge of 
Orissa caused him to be again employed in 
the Qoomgoor war of 1836-7, and at the 
«nd of this war he was placed in civil charge 
of the Khonds, or hill tribes of f)ris8B, wiUi 
Bpeciol instructions to sumiress the nmcticea 
of human sacrifice and female inunticideu 
Campbell soon obtained a morvclluus oontroL 
over them, and, without resorting once to 
tlie use of troops, managed to save the lives 
of hundreds of destined victims by a consia* 
tent policy of expelling from the hills all 
refractory village beadmen, and by refusing' 
to tmst to native agents. In 1842 he accom- 
panied his old regiment, the 41s1 M.N.I., to 
China as senior major, and for his servictM 
there he was promoted lieutenanl-cotonel and 
made a C.U. in December l&l^. After hia 
return (o Madras he commanded his re^- 
ment in cantonments for five years. Mean- 
while the Khonds were not prospering under 
)ri«sa, Captain Macr'— 



I 



, who had entirely chnngi-d Campl 
icy, and preferred to rely upon the 
:nce of their headmen, wliom he recalled 



villages, and in one of ihem, named 
Sam Bye, an especial foe of Campbetl's, ha 
placed particular coniideuce. Disturbances, 



I 
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broke out, and in 1847 Campbell was ordered i leisure to the collection of folklore tale» 
to supersede Captain Macpherson and to take in the li^estem highlands. For this pur- 



up ms old appointment. He at once re- 
sumed his old system of government, the 



pose he was in the habit of mixing with the 
natives in free and easy intercourse, so as 



headmen and Sam Bye were again expelled, | to gain their complete confidence, and thus 
and he ruled the Khonds in his old absolute ! induce them to r^ate to him stories which 
fashion. In 1849 he had to go to the Cape \ the uneducated are so diffident in telling to 
for his health for two years ; in 1853 he was strangers. In this manner he collected a 
promoted colonel, and in 1856, when he was large number of the traditional mahrchen of 
on the eve of obtaining his colonel's allow- the district, which he published under the 
ances, he finally resigned his appointment, title, ' Popular Tales of the West Highlands 
and returned to Scotland after an absence orally collected, with a Translation,* 4 vols, 
of thirty-six years. Campbell took up his 1860-2. Campbell was also a keen observer 
residence at Edinburgh, and on 28 rsov. of nature, and devoted much attention to 
1859 he was promot^ maior-general. In geology and meteorology, his studies in which 
1861 he published, for private circulation gained much benefit by his foreign travel, 
only, a narrative of his operations in Orissa, In 1865 he published * Frost and Fire, Na- 
which was so greatly appreciated that in tural Engines, Toolmarks and Chips, with 
1864 he published his ' Personal Narrative,' Sketches taken at home and abroad by a 
in which ne deplored Macpherson's * mistakes Traveller.' He was the inventor of the sun- 
in judgment.' His book was immediately shine recorder for indicating the vairing in- 
followed by one by Macpherson's brother, tensity of the sun's rag' *^^ "^ 1883 he 
who warmly contested many of Campbell's published a book on * Thermography.' In 
statements. The controversy created some i863 he published anonymously a work by 
excitement, and drew such attention to Camp- his father, entitled 'Life in Normandy: 
bell's undoubted services that on the en- Sketches of French Fishinff, Farming, Cook- 
largement of the order of the Star of India ing. Natural Histoiy, ana Politics, drawn 
and its division into three classes in 1866, from Nature,' and in 1865 'A Short American 
he was made a K.C.S.I. In 1867 he was Tramp in the Fall of 1864, by the Editor of 
promoted lieutenant-general, and in 1872 " Life in Normandy.'' ' In 1872 he began to 

feneral, and in December 1877 he died at issue a series of Gaelic texts under the title, 

Idinburgh. * Leabhair na Fenine.' He left behind him 

[See The Campbells of Melfort, by M. 0. C, a large number of volumes dealing with 

London, 1882; for his Indian services see Nar- Celtic folklore. 

rative of Major-general John Campbell , C.B. of [Burke's Landed Gentry, i. 257; W. S. Ral- 

his Operations m the Hill Tracts of Onssa for gton, in Athcnaum, 1886, i. 250; Academy, 1885, 

the Suppression of Human Sacrifice and Infanti- xxvii. 151.1 T. F. H. 
cide, printed for private circulation, 1861 ; a 

Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years' Service CAMPBELL, JOHN McLEOD (1800- 

among the Wild Tribes of Khondistan, for the ^g^^), Scotch divine, son of the Rev. Donald 

Suppression of Human Sacrifice, by Major-gene- Camobell was bom at Kilninver Arirvllshire 

ral John Campbell, C.B., 1864; Memorials of ^ampt^^^ was Dorn at mminver, iu^^ 

Service in India, from the correspondence of the V^ }^' ^^^^! ^ ^^ early education was 

late Major Samuel Charters Macpherson, C.B., denvcd from his father, and before he went 

edited by his brother, William Macpherson ; and *^ Cilasgow University at the apre of eleven 

Orissa, by W. W. Hunter, M.D.] H. M. S. '^e was a good Latin scholar. He remained 

at Glasgow from 1811 to 1820, during the 

CAMPBELL, JOHN FRANCIS (1822- last three years being a student at the divi- 

1885), of Islay, writer on highland folk- nity hall, and gaining the prize for an es- 

lore, geology, and meteorology, eldest son say on Hebrew poetry. He completed his 

of Walter Frederick Campbell of Islay, by divinity course at Edinburgh, and in 1821 

his first wife, Lady Eleanor Charteris, eldest was licensed as a preacher in the Scotch 

daughter of Francis, seventh earl of Wemyss, church by the presbytery of Lome. The next 

was bom on 29 Dec. 1 822. He was edu- four years were spent partly in Edinburgh, 

cated at Eton and the university of Edin- where he continued his studies, and partly 

burgh. For some time he was a groom-in- at Kilninver, where he often preached for his 

waiting, and he occupied various posts con- father ; and in 1825 he was appointed to the 

nected with the government — among others, important parish of Row, near Cardross. For 



those of secretary to the lighthouse com- 
mission and secretary to the coal commis- 
sion. He died at Cannes on 17 Feb. 1885. 
Campbell devoted a great portion of his 



some years he worked unostentatiously but 
zealously. During the second year of his 
ministry at Row he became impressed with 
the doctrine of ' assurance of faith,' and this 



led liim to iGiLcli the ' uniVErsalitj' of I.be 
ktoQKineDt.' This gave great disssCisTaction 
to aonie of hia pariBhioDerB, who in 1829 pe- 
titioned tlie preabyte^ about it. Tkia peti- 
tion was, howevorj wltbdrawn. The anture 
of luB views may be gathered from hia ' Sei- 
moiis and Lectures,' published at Greenock 
in 1832. About this tune be became a warm 
friend of Edward Irving. As Campbell did 
not modifv bis viewa,in March 1330 apetitlon 
horn twelve of hia parialuonera became the 
foundation for a prral^t^rial vifiitHtiun and 
ultimately ofa' libel 'lor heresy. The' lilwl' 
wandutyconaideredandfoundrelevant. The 
case now went up to the ayuod, and thence to 
thegeneralosaembly, which, altera faastyex- \ 
amination, found Campbell guilty of teaching 
beretical doctrines concerning ' assurance 
and ' iLTurersal atuuement and pardon,' and 
deprived him of his living. The effect of the 
sentence being to close the pulpits of the 
national church against him, Campbell spent i 
two years in the tigULands as an evangelist. ■ 
His friend Edward Irving had at this time , 
founded the catholic apostolic church, and 
aone of his followers made considerable ef- 
forts to persuade Campbell to Join it. His 
refusal to do so did not brcBk hif friend- 
ship with their leader, and living's last days I 
■were soothed by his intercourae with Camp- ■ 
beU. From 1833 to 1859 he ministered to a. i 
fixed congregation in Glasgow with such | 
success tliat a large chapel had to be erected 
for his use in 1843, He was, however, care- | 
ful to avoid any attempt to found a sect. 
In 1838 he married Mary, daughter of Mr. 
John Campbell of Kilninver, and in l&'il be 
published a small volume on the eucharist, 
entitled ' Christ the Bread of Life,' and five 
years later a work called'The Nature of the 
Atonement,' a theological treatise of great 
valuewhicbpassedthroughiive editions, and 
fau had cunaidenble influence on religious 
thought iu Scotland. In 16o9 his health 
gave way, and he was compelled to give up 
all Dunlsterial work, many of his congrega- 



publishedafterhis death (1873) underthe edi- 
torship of liisBon, the Kev. Donald Campbell. 
In 1871 a teslimonial and address were pre- 
sented to him hj representatives of most of 
the religious bodies in Scotland. Dr. Qunp- 
hf^U died on 37 Feb. 1872, and was bunad 
in Itoseneath churchyard. Long before his 
death he had come to be looked up to u one 
of the intellectual leaders of the lime, 



religious qupstiona his opinion carried 
mure weight than that of any other man in 
Scotland. Besides the works before men- 



ned, Dr. Campbell published 'The whole 
Proceedings in the Vnee of the Kev. John 
McLeod Campbell,' 1881, and various single 



i 
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[J. McL. CniopboU's Reminiscences and Reflec- 
tidns ; UoQHld Campbell's Mamnmls of John 
lKcLeo.1 Campbell, D J).; Oliphonl's Life of Ed- 
ward Irving ; UBDiia's Letters &e. of T. Brakine; 
Life of Bishop Ewing; St. Giles' Leclnroi on 
Sootlish DivinisB; Story's Life of R. Story of 



ndmirahls ncconat of I>r. Campbell's i 
given in Scottlsb InflDeoee upon Englbih Theo- 
logical Thought, by Dr. J. Vaugbuu (Coiitenpo- 
rarj Review, Jnno 1878),] .\. C. B. 

CAMPBELL, NEIL (rf. 1627), bishop 

of Ai^U, was parson at Kilmartin and 
chanter of the diocese in 1614. He waa a 
member of the assembly in 1690, and one of 
the assessors appoluteil by the moderator. 
In 1606 he was promoted to the bishopric of 
Argyll, but held it for only two years, re- 
signing it in favour of bis son in 1606. He 
had a very high reputation personally and as 
a pastor, and when other bishops were lam- 
pooned he alone was not. ' Solus in Erga- 
diis pnesn] mentissimus oris.' He was a 
member of the asaembly8Jnne 1610,having 
continued to discharge bis duties ns pastar. 
He died in 1827. Two of his sons were pro- 
moted lo bishoprics, John to Argyll and Neil 
to the laiea. 



«f which Dr. Norman SicLeod was past< 
From the time Campbell left Row he 



I'd any remuneration for his lahoi 
1863 lie published ' Thought. 



! lie put 

health compelled 
\>y occasional 



Revelation,' 
retired life, varied 
ith such friends 
W Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, Dr. Nor- 
man McLeod, Bishop Kwiug, the Rev. F. D. 
Uaurice, and Mr. D, J, 'Vaujrhan. In IBOii 
ba received unsought tbe degree of D.U. 
from the university of Glasgow. In 1870 he 
lemoved lo Roseneath to live, and in the ibl- 
lowing^ear commenced ' Keminiscenees and 
Seflections,' on unfinished work wliiub was 



CAMPBELL, SiB NEIL (1776-1837), 
general, second son of Captain Nell Camp- 
bell of Duntroon, was bom on 1 May 1778. 
He waa gawtted an ensign in the 6tli Weal 
India regiment on 2 April 17!>7, and ex- 
changed into tbe 67lh regiment on 39 Oct. 



publicly thanked by the inhabitants. 



to England aad volunteered to join tbe 
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95tli regiment, afterwards the rifle brigade, 
on its nrst formation. He purchased bis 
company on 4 June 1801, ana proved liim- 
self an admirable officer of liffht troops. 
His fleet ness of foot was especially remark- 
able, and a story is told by Sir William 
Napier of his beating even Sir John Moore, 
witii whom he was a great favourite, in a 
race at Shomcliffe. From February' 1802 
to September 1803 he was at the Koyal 
Military College at Great Marlow, and on 
leaving it was appointed assistant quarter- 
master-general for the southern distnct. He 
purchased a majority in the 43rd regiment 
on 24 Jan. 1805, which he exchanged for a 
majority in the 54th on 20 Feb. 1806. After 
two years in Jamaica with his regiment he 
returned to England, became lieutenant- 
colonel on 20 Aug. 1808, and was sent to the 
West Indies as deputy adjutant-general. In 
this capacity he was present at the capture 
of Martinique in January 1 809, of the Saint es 
Islands in April 1809, and of Guadeloupe in 
January 1810. In 1810 he came to England 
and was at once sent to Portugal with strong 
letters of recommendation to Marshal Beres- 
ford, who appointed him colonel of the 16th 
Portuguese infantry, one of the regiments of 
Pack's brigade, in April 1811. In January 
1813, after doing good service at Ciudad Ro- 
drigo and Salamanca, he returned to England 
on sick leave, and was then sent to join Lord 
Cathcart, who was British minister at the 
Russian court, and military commissioner 
with the Russian army in I\)land. Camp- 
bell was attached by lum to Wittgenstein's 
column, with which he remained, almost un- 
interruptedly, until tlie entiy of the allies 
into Paris on 31 March 1814. Campbell was 
not satisfied to act as British representative 
only, but took every opportunity of fight- 
ing, and in the battle of Fere-Champenoise, 
fought on 24 March 1814, he headed a charge 
of Russian cavalry', and during the mel6e was 
mistaken for a French oflicer and severely 
wounded by a Cossack. He was strongly re- 
commended by Lord Cathcart to Lord Castle- 
reagh, and selected to be the British com- 
missioner to accompany Napoleon to Elba. 
He was also gazetted a colonel in the army 
on 4 June 1814, made a knight of three Rus- 
sian orders, and knighted by patent on 2 ( )ct. 
He accompanied Napoleon to P]lba with the 
express orders from Lord Castlereagh that he 
was in no way to act as his gaoler, but rather 
to put the late French emperor in possession 
of the little island of which he was to be the 
sovereign prince. Campbell had further in- 
structions as to the settlement of Italy, which 
clearly showed Lord Castlereagh's intention 
that he should not remain in Elba longer than 



he thought necessary. At Napoleon's recmest, 
however, CampbeU promisea to make Elba 
his headquarters until the termination of 
the congress of Vienna, and it wafi the sup- 
posed residence of the English colonel there 
which put the English naval captains off 
their ^ard, and enabled Napoleon to escape 
so easily. It was, however, during one of 
Campbell's frequent visits to Itidy, from 
17 to 28 Feb. 1815, that Napoleon effected 
his escape. Many people at the time be- 
lieved that the English colonel was bribed, 
but the ministry at once declared that Camp- 
bell's behaviour had been quite satisfactory^ 
and even continued his powers in Italy. But 
in this capacity he met with an unexpected 
rebuff from Lord Exmouth, came home, and 

i'oined the 54th regiment, in which he still 
leld the regimental rank of major, in Bel- 
gium. With it he served at the battle of 
Waterloo, and he afterwards headed the co- 
lumn of attack on the Valenciennes gate of 
Cambray. During the occupation of France, 
from 1815 to 1818, he conunanded the Han- 
seatic Legion, which consisted of 3,000 vo- 
limteers from the free cities of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Lubeck, and afterwards paid a 
short visit to Africa to see if it were possible 
to discover any traces of Mungo Park. On 
29 May 1825 he was promoted major-general, 
and applied for a staff appointment. The 
first which fell vacant was the governorship 
of Sierra Leone ; he was begged not to take 
it by his family, but he laughed at their 
fears, and reached the colony in May 1826. 
The climate, however, proved too much for 
him, and on 14 Aug. 1827 he died at Sierra 
Leone. 

[Napoleon at Fontaioebleau and Elba, being a 
Journal of Occurrences in 1814-15, with Notes 
of Conversations, by the late Major-general Sir 
Neil Campbell, Kt., C.B., with a Memoir by his 
nephew, Archibald Neil Campbell Maclachlan, 
London, 1869.] H. M. S. 

CAMPBELL, Sir PATRICK (1773- 
1841 ), vice-admiral, was a son of Colonel John 
Campbell of Melfort in Argyllshire, and elder 
brother of Lieutenant-general Sir Colin Camp- 
bell (1776-1847) [q. v.] He was made lieu- 
tenant 25 Sept. 1794, and commander 4 Sept. 
1797. In 1799 he was appointed to tne 
Dart sloop, a vessel of an experimental cha- 
racter, designed by Sir Samuel Bentham, and 
carrying a very remarkable and formidable 
armament, of thirty 32-poimder carronades. 
On the night of 7 July 1800 the Dart, with 
two gun-brigs and four fireships in company, 
was sent into Dunkirk, to attempt the de- 
struction of four large French frigates. The 
Dart ran close alongside of one, the D^air^e 
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guns, fired n di>ubli>«iir>lteil brnnJ- 
ide into licr, cnrriei! her by lyoarding, nad 
irouglit UiT out in-er the Bhoals. The other 
AigatM Bucceeded in (rvnding the HreehiiiB 

Sruiming theiii«t>lrps aiihon?, and wtire 
oat again the next dayj but thi^ cupture of 
S^n frigate was a tt»iimbli> wit.iiMS 
of the success, which seemni Ute more bril- 
liant u the Dnrt was ruled ae a sloop, nnd 
itraortlinnry nature of her nnnnroent 
Wa* not generally known. Thr urliievetaent 
won for Cunpbell liia post rnnk. 11 July, 
DuuediAie HppoiDtni«nt to the Ari- 



ro«k in Quiberon Rdjt, and 
bad to be nbandcim-d and burnt a few days 
later, the offiftrs and men being received on 
board the Tonnant of 80 guns, commanded 
ity Captain W. H. Jervis. On joining the 
Bdmiral off Brest, 28 Jan., the boat in which 
wi<re going on board the 
iped J Cnptain Jervis was 
owned, but Campbell was fortunately res- 



in 1807 and following years Campbell com- 
anded the UnitF frigate in the Adriatic, 
id in 1811 was moved into the Leviathan 
' 74 guna, alao in the Mediterranean. He 
u nominated a C.B. at the peace, but had 
no further service till 1824, when he com- 
inuided the Ganges on the home station. 
In March 1827 he commissioned the Ocean 
ior the Mediterranean, but maiming a ship 
at that time a work of many months, 
he had not joined the fleet when the 
iMttle of Nsvarino wus fought. The Ocean 
fl paid off in the s}irine of 1830, and on 
July Campbell attained the rank of rear- 
airal. From 1834 to 1837 he wm oom- 
Buinder-in-chief at the Cape of Good Hope, 
with his flar in the Tludia frigate. He was 
made a E.C.It. on 12 April \Hm. became a 
rice-admiral 2« June IS.'W, and died 13 Oct. 
1841, He married in 1825 .Margaret, daugh- 
ter nf Captain Andrew Wniichope of S'iddrie, 
by whom he had two sons; the eldiT, rulrick 
John, now (AugUHt 1886> miiior-iiPiifral in 
B.H.A. ; the younger, Colin, as a lifurcnanl 
in the navy, commanded the Opossum gun- 
iboat in Chraa ISBT-iaW, was captain of the 
Bombay when she was burnt at Monie Video, 
14 Dec. 1804, and died at sea on board of the 
Ariadne in 1869. 



CAMPBELL, ROBEHT (rf. )72-2).pres- 
brteriau minister, was a native of Scotland. 
lie went over to Ireland and settled at Ray, 



Donegal, where he was ordained in 1671 

by a presbytery Ihen known aa the ' Laggafi 
ttieetiiig.' Its members got into trouble by 
proclaiining a ' publike fast ' for IT Feb. 1681. 
Uampbell and three others were examined at 
Kaphoe and Dublin, and, having been trinl at 
Lifford assiKOS, were fined 201. each and re- 
quired to ifive a written engagement not to 
offend agnm. In default, they were detained 
ir custody at Liflbrd, but after eight months' 
confinement were released (30 April 1682) 
on paying a reduced fine. W bile thus de- 
tained they were allowed to preach every 
Sunday in tarn, and were occasionally let 
out eurreptiliously by their keepers to hold 
services in the country. I>uring tie troubles 
of 1689 CampbeU went back to Scotland, 
where he y/as calltMl to Kosenealh, Dumbar- 
tonshire, on 27 Aug. He accepted on 3 Dec., 
BJid officiated till Whitsunday IBOl, after 
which he went hack to Ray. He was called 
to Donaghmore on 21 Dec. 1693, hut the 
Laggan meeting on 8 Feb. 1693 decided that 
he should remain at Ray. He was mode- 
rator of the general synod in lfi94 at Antrim. 
On 2 July 1695 the Laggan presbytery placed 
his name first among three, one of whom 
was to act as a commissioner to 'William HI 
in Flanders, to ask for 'legal liberty' and 
redress of grievances. It is not certain that 
this commission was erer carried out. Early 
nest year his only publication appeared in 
London. An a»*iatant and successor to him 
waBordainedal.llayon23Dec. 1719. Camp- 
bell died on 5 Oct. 1722. He married Mar- 
Sirot Kelso, and lad a son, Hugh, and a. 
Bughter, Agnes, He published ' A Direc- 
tory of Prayer for a gracious King, &c.,' 
1696, l8mo (eight sermons at fasts and 
thanksgivingB during William's continental 
wars, and a funeral sermon for Queen Mary ; 

Srefaee, dated 13 Oct. 1696, by N, Bl,, i.e. 
lieholaBBlakev,raimsteroftheScot« church, 
London Wall).' 

(Hew Seolfs Fasti Eccl. Sootic. ii. SeSj 
Witherow'a Hist, aocl Lit, Mem. of Presb. in 
IrelHtitl. 1st sar. 1879, p. 102 sq.] A. I}. 

CAMPBELL, ROBERT CALDEB 
(1798-1857), major, H.E.I.C.S,, miscella- 

was bom in 'Scotland in 1798. In 1817 he 
obtained a cadetship in the East India C'tim- 
pany'n service, and became a lieutenant on 
the Madras establishment on 2 Oct. 1818 
and captain on 3 Oct. 1826, He served 
with the 43rd Madras native infnntr>' in the 
Burmese war of 1826-7, for which ho re- 
ceived the Indian war-medal. He ' 
valided in 1831, and subsequently whb pro- 
moted lo a majority in 1836, Campbell, who 
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was described by the ' Athenaeum ' as ' a 
graceful writer of the minor prose and poetry 
of his time, and a kind-hearted scholar and 
gentleman/ was author of: 1. * Lays from 
the East/ London, 1831. 2. *Ilough Recol- 
lections of Rambles at Home and Abroad/ 
London, 1847. 3. * The Palmer^s Last 
Jjesson, and other Poems,' London, 1848. 
4. ' Winter Niffhts/ London, 1850. 6. ' The 
ThreeTrialsofLoide/ London, 1851. 6. 'Epi- 
sodes in the War-life of a Soldier, with 
Sketches in Prose and Verse,* London, 1857, 
some of these containing reprints from maga- 
zines, to which Campbell was a frequent 
contributor. He died at his residence in 
University Street, London, on 13 May 1857. 

[Dodswell and Miles's List^ Indian Army ; 
Athonaeura, 23 May 1857, p. 664, also literary 
notices in preceding vols. ; English Cat. of 
Books, 1835-60; Gent. Mag. 3rd series (ii.) p. 
742.] H. M. C. 

CAMPBELL, TnOMAS (1733-1795), 
miscellaneous writer, was bom at Glack in 
the county of Tyrone on 4 May 1733. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin 
(B.A. 1766, M.A. 1761), and took orders in 
1761. He was curate of Clogher till 1772, 
when he was collated to the prebend of 
Tyholland, and in 1773 he was made chan- 
cellor of St. Macartin's, Clogher; He was in 
high repute as a preacher, and also obtained 
some fame as a writer. Li 1778 he published 
* A Philosophical Survey of the South of Ire- 
land in a series of letters to John Watkinson, 
M.D.' There is not much philosophy in this 
book, which is supposed to record the tour 
of an Englishman in the south of Ireland, 
and gives a description of the chief towns. 
Sundry remarks on the trade of the country 
are thro^Ti in, and Campbell advocates *a 
political and commercial union * with Eng- 
land. Boswell styles the * Survey ' * a very 
entertaining book, which has, however, one 
fault — that it assumes the fictitious character 
of an Englishman.' In the * Survey ' John- 
son's epitaph on Goldsmith appeared for the 
first time in print. In 1789 Campbell pub- 
lished * Strictures on the Ecclesiastical and 
Literarj' Historj^ of Ireland till the Intro- 
duction of the Roman Ritual, and the Esta- 
blisliment of Papal Supremacy by Henry II.* 
To this was added a * sketch of the Consti- 
tution and Government of Ireland down to 
1783.' The book is controversial in tone, 
and is little better than a big pamphlet di- 
rected against O'Conor, Colonel Vallancey, 
and other antiquaries. Regarding the early 
history of Ireland, Campbell displayed a cer- 
tain amount of scepticism, but it was too 
unmethodical to be of value. He, however. 



looked upon the volume as but a fragment 
of a lai^ work he meditated, and for which 
he obtained help from Burke, whom he visited 
at Beaconsfielot. Burke, he says, lent him 
four volumes of manuscripts, and advised 
him to be * as brief as possible upon every- 
thing antecedent to Uenry II. Besides 
these books, Campbell wrote a portion of the 
memoir of Goldsmith which appeared in 
Bishop Percy^s edition of the poet published 
in 1801. CampbelFs books have, nowever, 
done far less to preserve his memory than 
the mention of him in Boswell, and a little 
diary he kept during his visits to London. 
It was discovered behind an old press in the 
offices of the supreme court at Sydney, 
N.S.W., having been carried to the antipodes 
by a nephew of the writer at the beginning 
01 this century. It was printed at Sydney in 
1854. It contains notes of seven visits to 
England (in 1776, 1776-7, 1781, 1786, 1787, 
1789, and 1792^ The second appears to 
have been much the long^t visit, but the 
first is the only one of wnich there is a de- 
tailed account. Through the Thrales the 
diarist became acquainted with Johnson, 
Boswell, Reynolds, and others of the John- 
sonian set. He was a shrewd, somewhat 
contemptuous observer, but he pays 'Ursa 
Major' the compliment of giving full and 
dramatic accounts of his encounters with him. 
To a student of Boswell the diary is highly 
interesting, as it aifords striking confinna- 
tion of Boswell's accuracy. Being a popular 
preacher himself, Campbell went to hear 
Dr. Dodd and other pulpit orators of the day, 
and his remarks are very imcomplimentary. 
Campbell was in Ix)naon again in 1795, 
where he died on 20 June. Campbell's diary 
was printed at Sydney, N.S.W., in 1854, and 
reprinted, with some omissions, by Dr. Napier 
in his ' Johnsoniana,' pp. 219-61. 

[Boswell's Life of Johnson (ed. Napier), ii. 
169 and 179 (pp. 310 and 318 of smaller edi- 
tion); Nichols's Literary Illustrations, vfi. 759- 
809 ; Edinburgh Review for October 1859 (an 
article on the Diary written, it is understood, by 
Mr. Reeve at the suggestion of Lord Macanlay); 
Napier's Appendix to his edition of Boswell, ii. 
645, 551 ; Forster's Life of Goldsmith.] 

N. McC. 

CAMPBELL, THOMAS (1777-1844), 
poet, was bom 27 July 1777, in High Street, 
Glasgow, in a house long since removed. He 
was the youngest of a family of eleven, and 
was bom when his father was sixty-seven 
years of age. Alexander Campbell, the 
father, was third son of Archibald Camp- 
bell, tiie last of a long line to occupy tne 
family mansion of Kiman in Argyll. Alex- 
ander Campbell being trained to commerce, 
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d baving g&ioed a raluable experience in 
Viisijtia, actlled in business in Gla^ow 
iritn a partner named Daniel Cunpbell, 
^hoee sisteT Margaret lie umrrifd. Thii« 
! poet's father and motW were botU 
. mpbells, and belonged to the same dia- 
tricl uf Argylli thoajm their families were 
Sol related. Tbe hrm of Alexander & 
)>iiiel CiUDpbell did a prosperous Virginia 
rade, till LeavT losses, consequent dd the 
'jnerican war, brought the business to an 
id, and well-nigh ruined both families. 
■" "' 'its of tlie firm beinc honourably 
t was found that Alexander and 
Uargaret Campbell had a little remaining 
from their handsome competency, and tluit 
thia, together with a small annual income 
from Xbv Merchants' Society and a provi- 
deint institution, would enable them to make 
a living. Thomas Campbell was bom after 
this disaster, and was naturally an object of 
special care to both parents. Uis father 
impregBed bim by his manly self-dependence 
and his sterling integrity, while his mother 
by her songs and legcnda gave him a Insle 
for literature and a bias towards her beloved 
weat higlilnnds. 

Campbell went to the Glasgow grammar 
school in Lis eighth year, and became both 
a good classical scholar and a ^promising 
poet, under the foaterinff care of his teacher, 
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iihesied distinction for 



David Alison, who ^ 

' ' I pupU. On gofng to the universitj 

tober 1791, he atudied very hard, and 
huickly exciilled as a cloBsical scholar, de- 
ter, and poetical translator from Greek. 
iDuil and wiity, he wag Uked and ad- 
ired by professors and fellow-students 
le non numerous prizes for his scholarship, 
_m wall aa for poems (such as the ' Origin of | 
[Evil ') cleverly turned after Pope. A visit , 
■■(» Edinburgh in 1704, when he attended the , 
' 1 of Uuir, Gerald, and otliers for high I 
son, deeply impressed him, and helped 
p^to form his chatBCteristic decisive views on 
liberty. At this time, thinking of studying 
fur the church, Campbell read Hebrew and 
gave wune attention to theological subjects, ^ 
e literary result of which was hia hymn 
'ITie Advent.' His future, however, 
V clouded when, in his fourth year at 
l^lege (17M~o), his father lost a lingering 
' ~ ~ gry suit, and Campbell, forced to earn 
J, went as a tutor to Sunipol in Mull. 
His frsUow-fitudent, Ilamillon Paul, sent him 
a playful letter here, enclosing a few lines 
entitled ' Pleasure* of Solitude,' and, after a 
w reference to Ahenaide and Rogers, bade 
ipbell cherish the ■ I'ieaanres of Hope ' 
it tb^ would Miontncetin .'VIma Malnr.' 
la probably wad the gunn of the ponm t bat 



wiaa completed witliin d few year*. Camp- 
bell niiunrnKl lo the university for ihowint(<r, 
finally h'aving it in tbii spring of 17M. 
During this year he lud att^ndt^ tlii? claM 
of Protbssor Milter, whow Ipcturca on R^ 
mnn law lud given him new and lasting 
imprpsaiona of social relations and progrvsa. 
Ilv was engognl us tutor at Dowiiiu, near 
Li^ligilpheud, till the beginning of 1797. 
when hii returned loGbiagaw. IIU twofold 
experience of the west highlands had piven 
him his first love iiHinsecrBt«d in ' Comlimi '), 
and deep sympathies with highland cbarac- 
ti!r, sci-nery, and incident. Many of the 
strong buoyant linea and exquisite IoucIim 
of descHptive reminiscence in the poems of 
after years (e.g. stauiaa 6 and 6 of ' Oer- 
Inide of Wyoming') are in large nieasuro 
due to the comparntivi>1y lonely and niflec- 
tive time he spent in lliene tutorsliipH. His 
' Parrot,' ' I^ove and MBdiiP.SB,' ' Glnnara,' 
and first sketirb of ' Lord L'Uin's Daughter,' 
brlon^ lo this lime. 

With the influence of Prufessor Miller 
strong upon him, Campbell now resolved to 
study law; with that intention be settled in 
Edinburgh and workxd for n fi>w wpi'lis u 
a copying clerk. An introduction to Dr. 
Anderson, editor of 'Tlte Dritish Poets,' woa 
the means of his bei^oming acquainted with 
the publishers Mundell &, Co., for whom be 
began to do some mlscellanisous literary 
work. This occupation, together with iirivatu 
teaching, enabled him lo live, and helped to 
raise him above the mental depression which 
Leydeu, with an oll'ensiveness that produced 
a fasting estrangement between Campbell 
and himself, spolie of aa jiroji«t*d suicide. 
A gomi deni of Campbell's leisure time during 
liis early days in l!.dinburgh was spent with 
*' Stirling of Courdoli-, ond it "'"' 




ounded Hussar.' Other minor poems 
of this time were the 'Dirge of Wallace,' 
• Epistle to Three Ladies,' and ■ Linn on 
revisiting the Kiver Con.' 

Meanwhile Campbell had hwsn huay com- 
pleting the ' Pleanures of Hope,' which, 
published by Mundell * Co.^ 27 April l"«9, 

--itantly popular, owinsr both to tta 

and its stvle. lis brilliant detached 
■d readen into overlooking 
i«t». TTie poem was charged 
with direct and emphatic internst for think- 
ing men ; the ■ttraclive lonchpn of discrip- 
tion came straight from ihn writer'* own ex- 
perience, and prewrvni the rmonant mntriral 
nealiuwa fipectMi in the lirrnlc couplet. 
The striking pasugc on Poland mark' tb» 
iM^nning of an enthusiasm that remained 
Ihrongh life, gaining fur him many fricinda 
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among suttering patriots. His * Harper' and of Lis father soon took him to Edinborghf 

* Gilderoy ' close this first great literary' period and we find him (after satisfying the sheriff 

of his life. of Edinburgh that he was not a revolu- 

Campbell meditated following up his sue- tionarj* spy) alternating between England 

cess with a national poem to be called * The and Scotland for about a year. After his 

Queen of the North,' but though he long mother and sisters were comfortably settled 

had the subject in his mind, he never pro- he undertook work for the booksellers in 

duced more than unimportant fragments, their interests. lie spent a good deal of 

Meanwhile he went (June 1800) to the time at the town and country residences of 

continent, settling first at Hamburg. After Lord Minto, to whom Dugald Stewart had 

making the acquamtance of Klopstock here, introduced him, and through Lord Minto his 
he went to Ratisbon, where he stayed, in a ; circle of London acquaintance was widened, 

time of military- stress and danger, under the the Kembles in particular proving very at- 

protection of Arbuthnot, president of the tractive to Campbell. It was during this 

Benedictine College, to whom he pays a tri- unsettled time that he undertook a continu- 

bute in his impressive ballad the ^ Ritter ation of Uume and Smollett's 'England' 

Bann.' A skirmish witnessed from this re- (which is of no importance in an estimate 

treat was Campbell's only experience of active of his work), and published together, with a 

warfare. His letters to his Edinburgh friends dedication to the Rev. Archibald Alison, his 

at this time are striking pictures ot his own * Lochiel ' and * Hohenlinden.' The latter 

state of mind and the political situation, (rejected, it is said, by the * Greenock Ad- 
During a short truce he got as far as Munich, ^ vertiser'as*not up to the editor's standard') 
returning thence by the Valley of the Iser to j he himself was inclined to depreciate, as a 

Ratisbon, and thereafter, late in the autumn, mere * drum and trumpet thing,' but it ap- 

to Leipzig, Hamburg, and Altona, where he pealed to Scott's sense of martial dignity, 



was staying when the battle of Ilohenlinden 
was fought (December 1800). Wintering 
here he studied hard, and produced a number 
of his best-known minor poems, several of 



and he was fond of repeating it. Scott says 

iXi/<?, vi. 326) that wlien he declaimed it to 
^eyden, he received this criticism: — 'Dash 
it, man, tell the fellow that I hate him, but, 



which he sent for publication to Perrj' of the , dash liim, he has written the finest verses 
' Morning Chronicle.' Aipong Irish refugees '• that have been published these fifty years.' 
at Hamburg he had met and deeply sym- Campbell's reply, when Scott report4?d this, 
pathised with Anthony MncCann, whose was, ' Tell Leyden that I detest him ; but I 
troubles suggested *The Exile of Erin.' know the value of liis critical approbation.' 
During this sojourn also were produced * Ye Satisfied with the success of a reissue of 
Mariners of England,' written to the tune of ; * The Pleasures of Hope and other Poems,' 
* Ye Gentlemen of England,' a song which ! Campl)ell married (10 Oct. 1803, misdated 
he was fond of singing, and * The Soldier's September by Dr. Beattie and Camplx;ll him- 
Dream,' besides several less known but self) Miss ^latilda Sinclair, daughter of his 
meritorious poems, such as * Judith,' * Lines mother's cousin, Robert Sinclair, then resi- 
on visiting a Scene in Argj-llshire' (in dent in London, and formerly a wealthy and 
reference to Kiman), *The Beech Tree's influential man in Greenock. Declining the 
Petition,' and * The Name Unknown,' in ofter of a chair at Wilna, Campbell gave him- 
imitation of Klopstock. A desire to go self up to literary work in London, where he 
down the Danube may have suggested (as remained for the rest of his days. His first 
Dr. Beattie pleasantly fancies) the ballad child, whom he named Thomas Telford, after 
of ' The Turkish Lady.' The sudden ap- his friend the famous engineer, was bom in 
pearance of the English fleet ofl' the Sound July 1804, and shortly afterwards the family 
(March 1801), indicating the intention of set tied atSydenham,tliepoet working stea(hly 
punishing Denmark for her French bias, ! for his own household as well as for his mot her 
caused Campbell and other English residents and sisters. His critical and translated work 
to make an abrupt d<^parture from Altona. soon marked him out as no ordinary judge of 
The view he had of the Danish batteries as poets and poetry, and when it occurred to 
he sailed past in the Royal George suggested him that * Specimens of the British Poets' 
to him his strenuous war-song, *The Battle of was a likely title for a successful book. Sir 
the Baltic' Walter Scott and others to whom he men- 

Landing at Yarmouth,? April 1801, Camp- tioned it were charmed with the idea. It 



bell proceeded to London, where through 
Perrv he came to know Lord Holland, and 
so speedily began to mingle in the best lite- 
rary society of the metropolis. The death 



took some time, however, before the publica- 
tion of such a work could be arranged for, 
and then the author's laborious metJaod de- 
layed its appearance after it was expected. 
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I! above criticism, and tlie liviw 



■with Vox and Lords HollRnd and Minto as 

phmif moTera, he rtc^aved u crown pemiii 

of 200/. The stune year was marWI hj 



18UI) his second and (oMy 
the some year, in^Titablv weak i 



«, pilhy. 



n Euphuii 






yery profit able subscript i 

Mems, suggested by Fmicis IK . , _ 

■1800 ' Oeitrude of Wyoming ' appeared, and, poi 
|;despite manifest shortcomingH, its gentli 

Ihos and its general elegance and filii: 

style obtuned for it a warm welcome. 



.t "Vauglian, I 



curiniis 
thruBtA is mode 
whom he probably owes the 
ig vision of the world's grey fathers' 
3WI1 'Kainbow.' The most Tulu&ble 
9 of the essay are those on Millonand 
ipe, which, together with such concise and 
of lucid writing as the criticnl sections of the 
It lives of Goldsmith and Cowper, show that 
was in a coiivermiiion with Washington Ir- Campbell was masterofcoiitro^'ersiiil and ex- 
ving that Scott {Life, iv. 93), epeaking of poaitory prose. Despite Miss Mitford'smerry- 
the beauties of ' Gertrude,' gave his famous mikking, in one of h^r letters, over thu length 
rxpLaiiation of Campbell's Umited poeticol ■ of time spent in preparing the '8peci ' 



achiei'pmBnt in proportio 
powers and promise. 'F 
'of theHhadow that his O' 



to his undoubted students cannot but be grateful for them as 

afraid,' Baid he, i they stand. The illustrative extracta are not 

before always fortunate, but this is due to the 



of the poem was speedily j editor's desire for freshness rather than t 



oallird for, and appeared, together with ih 
Bweet and touching • O'Connor's Child,' which 
's probably the most artistic of Campbell' 



ly lack of taste or judgmen 
Subaeqiientlv CampMl'* literary work w 
of inferior quality, Colbum (24 Msj^ 1820) 



works. In 1810 his son Alison died of i engaged him to edit the ' Npw Monthly Mi 



scarlet fever, and the poet's correspondt 
for sometime giveaevidenceof overwhelming | entering 
grief. After he had rallied, he prepared " ' '' 

■ -e of lectures for the Royal Institu 



gozine,' at a salary of 600/. Previous to 
' ■ n his duties he spent about six 
the continent. He was at Rotter- 
dam, Bonn (where he was entertained by the 



Tlieso lectures on poetry, notwithstanding ■ Sclilegels ftnd others), Ratisbon, and Vip 



their technical and archaic character, 
a decided success. Tlie scheme was a splen- 
did and comprehensive one, but too vast for 
one man to complete. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a whimsical genius like Camp- 
bell should have suddenly broken away from 
the subject, after having done little more 
than moke a vigorous beginning. Still, de- 
tached portions of what he says on Hebrew 
and Greek verse (in the lectures a* rewritten 
for the ' New Monthly Magazine ') have spe- 
cial value, and will always attract students 
of the art uf pietry. 



To 



and was back in London in Novembei 
be nearer his work he left Sydenham with 
recret, and settled ia I*ondon. The insanity 
of uis surviving child, which suddenly became 
manifest at this time, was a grievous blow to 
him. His 'Theodric,' an unequal and extra- 
vagant domestic tale, appeared in November 
1824, and about the same time he began to 
agitate for a London university, the concep- 
tion of which had occurred to him on his late 
continental tour. To forward this schejne he 
paid (September 1826) a special visit to the 
university of Berlin. His plans were taken 



Un the fall of Napoleon in 1814, Campbell up and matured by Briiugham, Hume, and 



others, and he was fond of recurring^ t 

id made new | accomplished fact of the London UnJversi^ 

" ""' " "the only important event in bis Ufea 

'a education 

Stewart of Ascog, and the legal business nined by the students of Glasgow Univer- 

connected with the bequest took him to sity, wlio elected him lord rector three limes 

) Edinburgh and Glasgow, where be spent a " ..~n. 

I pleasant holiday among old friends. The 

'" " found him busy with hia Scott. Mrs. Campbell's deoth, 



spent two months in Paris, 
much aflected by what he b^w, 
friends in the elder Schlegel, Baron Cuvier, 
and others. In 1815a legacyof over 4,000i. little history.' His i 
n the death of Mr. MacArthur and his 



'Speoimrne of the British Poets,' at length 
i-in « fcir way to be published by Murray. 




incalculable loss to an unmethodical ui 
like Campbell, who was never ([uite h 



■olumes, actually appeored ' afterwatds. As nn editor of a periodical he 



tin 1810, when CampbeU, by the 

" — oe, WM delivering his revised Royal In- 

Lion lecturer at Liverpool and Birming- 

The eraay on poetry which pieced< 



1 (although he secured the ns- 
siatance of eminent writers), and but for the 
strenuous action of his coadjutor, Cyrus Red- 
ding, and the gentle, orderly assistonee of Mrs. 



notable contribution to | Ciuapbell,itisposeiblethathewoiildnotluva 



I 
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retained the position nearly so lon^ as he did. 
As it was, he resigned in 1830, having notably 
proved, as Mr. S. C. Hall says (* Retrospect,' 
1. 314), that *■ though a great man he was 
utterly unfit to be an editor.* His own 
contributions to the * New Monthly Maga- 
zine ' during his editorship, besides the re- 
written * Lectures on Poetry,* included some 
minor poems of merit, such as the ' Rain- 
bow,* * Tlie Brave Itoland,* • The Last Man ' 
(a weird and impressive iancy well sus- 
tained), * Reullura,* * Ritter Bann,* * Nava- 
rino/ the MIeligoland Death-Boat,* &c. 
There were also papers on the proposed Lon- 
don University, letters to the Glasgow stu- 
dents, very suggestive remarks on Shake- 
8pear»*8 sonnets, and a review of Moore*8 

* Life of Bjrroii * with a chivalrous defence of 
Lady Byron. 

In 1831-2 Campbell edited the 'Metropo- 
litan Magazine,* which was a failure. It 
was in 1832 that he founded the Polish As- 
sociation, desired to keep the British mind 
alive to Polish interests. In 1834 he revisited 
Paris, and with love of travel strongly on 
him passed to Algiers, whence he sent to the 

* New Monthly Magazine * his * Letters from 
the South,* issued in two volumes by Col- 
bum in 1 837 . Campbell returned to London 
in 183o, and for several years did work that 
did not add to his reputation. Between 
IHU and 1842 he wrote his ' Life of Mrs. 
Siddons,* which lucks symmetry, though con- 
taining some acute and judicious remarks on 
several of Shakespeare's plays ; the * Life of 
Petrarch,' devoid of research and freshness ; 
and a slender life of Shakespeare prefixed to 
an edition of the works published by Moxon. 
In 1840 Campbell took the house 8 Victoria 
Square, Pimlico, where he meant to spend 
the remainder of his days with his niece, 
!Mis8 Mary Campbell, for companion. In 
1842 he published the * Pilgrim of Glencoe,* 
tofrether wfth some minor pieces, notablv 
the 'Child and Hind,' * Song of the Colonists,* 
and * Moonlight.' The latter were favour- 
ably received, but the cold reception of the 

* Pilgrim' disappointed and vexed the poet. 
A work on Frederick the Great, in four 
volumes, published about this time, is os- 
tensibly edited by Campbell, whose name is 
also associated with an anonymous * History 
of our own Times' (1843). His health was 
rapidly failing, and in June 1843 he gave a 
farewell party to his friends in to\vn, having 
resolved to go to Boulogne for change. He 
paid a short visit to London in the autumn 
to look after his affairs, and then, returning 
to I5oulogTie, passed a weary and painful time 
till he died, 15 June 1844. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, near the tombs of 



Addiaon, Goldsmith, and Sheridan, and a 
Polish noble in the fiineral cortege scattered 
upon his coffin a handful of eaith from the 
grave of Kosciusko. 

[Beattie*8 Life and Letters of Thomas Camp- 
bell ; Bedding's laterazy Reminiscences and 
Memoirs of Thomas Campbell, and Fifty Years* 
KeoollectioDs, ii. iv-viii, iii. i-vi ; Eev, W. A. 
Hill's Campbell's Poetical Works with Biograr 
phical Sketch; Chambers's Elminent Scotsmen 
(supplementary volume) ; Lockhart's life of 
Scott, i. 341, ii. 46, 307, 362, iii. 396. iv. 87,93, 
▼i. 325, 396 ; Moore's Life and Works of Byron, 
ii. 293, iii. 9, 109, iv. 311, v. 69,Tii.271. xv.87. 
xvi. 123 ; Bates's Madise Portrait Grallerj, p. 4; 
Chambers 8 Edinburgh Journal, 8 and 15 Feb. 
1845; Leigh Hunt's Autobiography; Hazlitt's 
Spurit of the Age.] T. R 

CAMPBELL, THOMAS (1790-1858), 
sculptor, was bom in Edinburgh on 1 May 
1790. His parents were in humble circum- 
stances, ana he had no education ; but on 
being apprenticed to a marble-cutter he dis- 
played intelligence and skill, and was en- 
abled to come to London to study at the 
Royal Academy. In 1818 he received as- 
sistance which enabled him to visit Rome, 
and there he devoted himself to sculpture, 
associating chiefly with Italian and German 
artists. One of his first productions was a 
seated statue of the Princess Pauline Bor- 
ghese (now at Chatsworth). In 1827 he sent 
from Rome his first work for exliibition in 
the Royal Academy — a bust of a lady ; and 
in 1828, a group representing * Cupid in- 
structed by Venus to assume the form of 
Ascanius.* In 1830 he returned to England, 
having large commissions to execute there, 
but he still frequently visited Rome, where 
he retained his studio. During the last 
twenty-five years of his life he resided in 
London, and exhibited various works at the 
Academy (among others, a marble statue of 
Psyche) up to 1857, though his exhibitions 
were less frequent during the latter part of 
this period. He died in London on 4 Feb, 
1 858, having gained a considerable reputa- 
tion and acquired a large property by his 
labours. 

Campbell was a painstaking and careful 
sculptor. He worked both in bronze and 
marble, devoting himself chiefly to busts 
(some of which were colossal) and to portrait 
statues, though he also executed imaginative 
statues and groups. In addition to his works 
already referred to may be mentioned: (1) A 
marble bust of Lord George Bentinck, pre- 
served in the National Portrait Gallerv at 
South Kensington ; (2) the monument to the 
Duchess of Buccleuch at Boughton ; (3) a 
statue of Queen Victoria, at Windsor Castle; 
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(41 the monument i>f Sir Willinm Hosto iu 
St'. Paul's Cathedral; (5) a mnrb!.- statue of 
the Dultn of Wellington, made for Diilkeitli 
PftUcn, the wilt of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
near Edinbureb ; and («) a Btiitu« of a Shep- 
herd Boy in s rhrygian Cap (probably Oany- 
in«di'): this statue was executed at Home m 
1631,Budnasd»posil«dat RoMie Priory, the 
■eat of Lord Kinnaird, near Dundee, 

pUtlgmvo's Ilictionaiy of Artisia ; Naglec's 
KunstleP-Luxilinn ; Annuiil Register. I8S8, c. 
880 ; G. Scharf B Cat. of Nut- Purtniit Guil. ; 
Waogen's Onllerlesand CatiiiiDUi of Art in threat 
BriUin (I8i7), pp. 43S. US.] W. W. 

CAMPBELL, Wnj.I AM, D.D. (d. 1805), 
Irish preshylerian mitiisl«r, was the boh of 
Uobert Campbell, mercliant, of Newry. In 
IHIU it is said thut there were about fifteen 
hundred living; descendants of his grand- 
mother, who died in 1727. Campbell was edu- 
cated at Glasgow, where he matriculated in 
November 1 744, and was licensed by Armagh 
presbyierrin 1750. He became tutor in the 
I n^well bimily of Ctotunel, and in thifcapa- 
^t^ty spent seven years in France, He got 

■:!" 
■ till 

P 



^ t while the host was passing. Re- 

tturning to Ireland in 1758 he married his 
riOQain, JanQ Carlile of Newry, and in 1769 
aordained mittist<Tof the non-subscribing 
' wwbvteriana at Antrim. In November 1764 
oe became minister of First Armagh, in con- 
nection with the general synod, his successor 
at Antrim being William Bryson [q. v.] He 
waa moderator of aynod in 1773 at Lurgan. 
In 17ii^:? the rule of 1705, requiring subscrip- 
tion before ordination, was practically re- 
pealed on bis motion. An unpublished 
pampbtet, addressed tji HuaseyBui^h in the 
same year, proposed a scheme for a northern 



Barber | 
reply w 
wiiile, his eyea 
nearly blind. 



Orattan's disapproval. In 178U he exerlwt 
himself to procure an addition to the riijiuin 
daman (then yielding only 9/. a year to each 
minister), and obtained an increase of 1,000/. 
ayear to the grant. But theiutluenceofljord 
{Blkborougb went strongly against the gene- 
ral synod, lor political reasons; bybisailvife 
agrantof I'pyium donum (ffM.n year) was for 
the first time given to the secession cburclf. 
However, the synod acknowledged Campbell's 
effortsbyapresentationofplatein I7W. His 
abna mntrr gave him the degree of D.D. in 
the same year. In 1786 he entered into con- 
troversy with Richard Woodward, bishop of 
('loyne, who had maintained that none hut 
episcopalians could be loyal to the cunstitu- 
tuin. Woodward answered CampbeU, omit- 
ting to answer a stronger attack by Samuel 



v.] I'liHipifl! wrote againal the 
calmness and learning. Mean- 

S' I bad failed, and he was 
had earned the grati- 
tude of his denomination, but was pain this 
time only with addressee of congratulation. 
Applying in 1788 for the post of synod's 
agent for the rrgium dotium.ne was defeated 
by a large miyoritry in favour of llohert 
Black [q.v.] Campbell, much mortified, de- 
termined to leave tne north of Ireland. On 
14 Sept. 1789 he resigned Armagh, and spent 
the remainder of his days in charge of the 
small dock at Ctonmel,Tipperary. He is said 
to have shone more in conversat ion than in the 
pulpit, and to have possessed much scientific 
knowledge and a remarkable memory. He 
WB^ probably an Arion, certainly a strong 
opponent of sulweription. He died on 17 Nov. 
1805, leaving three surviving children oat of 
a family of «Teven. His successor at Clonmal 
was James Worrall. Campbell published: 
1, *The Presence of Christ with his church,' 
&D., Belfast, 1774, Svo (sTnodical sermon at 
Antrim on 28 June, from Matt, xxviii. SO). 
2. ' AVindication of the Principles and Cha- 
racter of the Presbyterians in Ireland ; ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of Cloyne,'&c., Dublin, 
1787, 12mo (fouredStions). 3. 'An Exami- 
nation of the Bishop of Cloyne's Defence,' 
, &c. Belfast, 1788, 12mo. He left a manu- 
I script history of presbyterianism in Ireland 
I of some value. It refers for further particu- 
lars to other manuscripts not preserved. 

[^Glasgow Matrieulatjoii Buok ; Brid's Hist. 
Preab. Church in I™linid(KiIlen)(l887). iii. 363 
itei;.. 302 etq. ; Witherow's Hist, and Lit, Mem. 
of Presb, in Ireland (2rKl «er. 1880), 173 soq.] 

CAMPBELL, WILl.IELSIA, Viecouif- 
TEBS Olbhorchi ( 1741-1786>, was the 
younger daughter of William Staxwell of 
Preston in tut- atewartrv of Kirkcudbright, 
I and his wife. Eliiabeth liairstanes of Craig 
in the same county. Some years irfler the 
death of Mr, Maxwell, wbicb took place in 
. 1741, her mother married l-ord Alvo, a «e- 
I nstor of the College of Justice, and after- 
i wards lord justice clerk, under whose roof 
I Willielraa Campbell grew up. Intlie spring 
I of 1761 her elder sister was marriw! to Wil- 
I liam, seventeenth earl of Sutherland, and in 
the autumn of the same year ehe herself was 
married to John, lord viscount Glenorchy, 
eldest son of the third earl of Breadulbane. 
Bath sisters were celebrated for their beauty 
and accomplishments, and their mother's am< 
bit:ion for high marriages was successfiil ; 
but both her sons-in-law died early. Lord 
and Lady Sutherland dying at Bath a' 
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same time, loaving but one child, a daughter, , Henry VIII having insisted with the pope 
while Lady (Henorchy, who became a widow that his favourite, Cardinal Wolsey, should 
in 1771, was childless. About her twenty- i be invested with equal legatine functions 
third year Lady Glenorchy came under reli- , before he landed. He was, however, very 
gious impressions of the deepest kind, in a well received, and a few years later (1524) 
large degr^^ through the instrumentality of Henry VHI gave him, or allowed him to 
the family of Sir Rowland Hill of Hawk- obtain by papal bull, the bishopric of Salis- 
stone in Staffordshire, in whose neighbour- bury. About the same time ne was made 
hood Lord (jlenorchy's maternal estate of archbishop of Bologna. He held also at 
Sugnal was situated. She carried out her con- various times several other Italian bishoprics, 
victions with great consistency and earnest- | He was also sent to Gtermany in 1624, and 
ness. From her high rank Lady Glenorchy's presided at the diet at Ratisbon, where a vain 
name naturally became a household word | attempt was made to check the Lutheran 
and a centre of encouragement among all movement. In 1527 he was besieged with 
like-minded persons in Scotland, and was per- I Pope Clement VH at Rome, in the castle of 
petuated by her building a chapel in Edin- St. Angelo. Next year he was sent into 
burgh, which was called after her, for reli- England on his most celebrated mission, in 
gious worship such as she approved. Other i which Wolsey was again joined with him as 
chapels were built by her in Carlisle, Mat- . legate, to hear the divorce suit of Henry XHl 
lock, and at Strathfillan, on the Breadalbane | against Catherine of Arragon. On this oo- 
property. By her will she left large sums casion he suffered much, both ph^ically and 
to tne Society for Promoting Christian Know- I mentally. He was severely afOicted with 
ledge, chiefly for the maintenance of schools, gout, and had to be carried about in a litter; 
Lad^ Glenorchy was so absorbed with the j and while he was pledged to the pope in 
spiritual bearings of life that its more human private not to deliver judgment without re- 
aspects were somewhat overlooked. Her in- '. ferring the matter to Rome, he was pressed by 
tense sincerity and consistency won the ad- Wolsey to proceed without delay. Some of 
miration, though hardly the svmpathy, both his ciphered despatches from London at this 



of her husband. Lord Glenorchy, and her 
father-in-law, Lord Breadalbane. 

[Life of Viscountess Glenorchy, by T. S. Jones, 
D.I)., minister of her chapel, Edinburgh ; Gard- 
ner's Memoirs of Christian Females.] 

W. G. B. 



time have been deciphered within the last few 
years, and show a very creditable determina- 
tion on his part not to be made the instrument 
of injustice, whatever might be the cost to 
himself. The cAuse, as is well known, was 
revoked to Rome, and so his mission termi- 

i^ A TiiT-D-rk-cixr ft 4. T-xr,^,^TT«^ / 1 «oQ\ rG«« nated. On leaving the kingdom he was 

CAMPDEN, first V iscouNTflbliy). oee , ^ •, •*! • i j- ^_x i. *i 

IIicKs Baptiste! treated with singular discourtesy by the 

' * ' officers of customs, who insisted on searching 

CAMPEGGIO, LORENZO (1472-1589), | his baggage, and on his complaining to the 

cardinal, and, although a foreigner, bishop of king, it was clear that the insult was pre- 

Salisbury, occupied on his second mission to > meaitated, and was really a petty-minded 

this country the utt<irly unprecedented posi- i indication of the royal displeasure. Five 

tion of a judge, before whom a king of Eng- years later, in 1534, he was deprived of the 

land consented to sue in person. He was born , bishopric of Salisbury by act of parliament, 

in 1472 of a noble Bolognese family, and at on the ground that he was an alien and non- 

niiuiteen years of age devoted himself to the resident, though the king had certainly 

study of imperial law at Pavia and Bologna, ' never expected him to keep residence when 

along with his o^^^l father, Giovanni Campeg- , he gave him the bishopric. He died at Rome 

gio, whose works upon that subject were long in 1539. 

held in considerable repute, liarly in life he [Ciaconii Vit« Pontificum ; Brewer's Reign of 
maiTied, and had a son born in lo04, who Henry VIII.] J.G. 

was made a cardinal by Julius III in 1551. 

But after his wife's death he took holy orders, CAMPION, EDMUND (1540-1581 ), 
and became bishop of Feltri and auditor of Jesuit, son of a citizen and bookseller of 
the rota at Rome. He was sent by Leo X London, was born there on 26 Jan. 1539- 
ou a mission to the Emperor Maximilian, and 1540. When he was nine or ten vears old, 
while so engaged was created a cardinal, in his parents wished to apprentice him to a 
his absence, in 1517. Next year he was sent merchant, but some members of one of the 
to England as legate to incite Henry VIH London companies — probably that of the 
to unite with other princes in a crusade Grocers — having become acquainted with the 
against the Turks. He was detained some • * sharp and pregnant wit 'which he had shown 
time at Calais before being allowed to cross, j from his childhood, induced their guild to 
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unclcrtnki: to miiintttin liim nt t. 
cbaT)^ 'to tlie study of leuming.' He was 
wnt Gnl tu 8omL> l^ndon )(riLmmar sclioo), 
Bud uftvrwards to Chriet'e UuBpitnl. He nl- 
WHVS ' bore avray the Kome in all contontirina 
of Wniing proposed by ttie Bclioola of Lon- 
<lon,' among which there Hp|ie«ns to Imve 
iMwn, at thnt period, a common conmirmu, us 
if they Und fonned a univeraity. His ' cihiim- 

Sioiiahip'wiisacknowlHdged.and when Queen 
lury, Du her solemn entry into London, hnU 
to |iiLgs by St. ruul's School, Campion, as the 
TpjiresenlBtive of London scholarship, w«a 
hrouKht from Newgate Street to make (he 
rH|>iiBiti- haranene. When Sir Thomas Wliite 
f'oiinde<l St. John's College, Oxford, the Gro- 
cere' Company arranged with him to ulmii 
CnmpioQ iLsaafholar, 'whieh he did most wil- 
lingly, utter he was informed of his towanl- 
lintus and virtue.' The company gMve him 
an eihibiiion for bis mointenHnccattho iini- 
Tt-rsily. In 1557, when St. John's College 
wui increased, Ctimnion became junior fellow, 
for (he founder bad conceived a special aOeo 
tionforhim. Hewaa admitted tothedegree 
L of B.A. on 20 Nov. 1561 (BoteE, Urgutm- of 
t Oo Vniv, of Oj^rd, i. 244). So greatly ad- 
PAirud wu he at l.>xibrd for his grace of elo- 
at young men imitsti^ not oidyhis 
lit bis ^it, and revered him as a 
cond Cicero. He was chosen lo deliver the 
U at tbe reinterment at Oxford of Amy 
tobsart, the murdered wife of Robert Dud- 
r, afterwards earl of Leicester, and the 
[leml discourse on Sir Thomas White, the 
" ~t, John's College, Oxford, and of 
lylois' School, London (FoLKV, 
112). 

The change of religion effected soon after 
" i accession of Queen ElJEabeth was not 
_inedialetT felt at Oxford, and no oath wus 
»quiiml of Campion till be graduated as 
II.A. Wood relates that he ' took llie dwree 
^mASterof arts in I564,and was junior oft be 
.etcelebrutedon thelOofFeb. thesameyear; 
It wllich time spealdogone or more admirable 
Bratioue, lo the envy of his contemporaries, 
Baus^ one of ibem [Tohie Mathew], who 
a aftenvards on archbishop, to my that, 
,Bther than he would omit an opportunity lo 
Ibow his parts, and " domiuare in una atque 
' raconciuncula," did take theoathogainst 
a pope's Buprt^ma«:y, and against his con- 
»■ lAtAfna 0.i««. fld, Bliss, i. 473). 
irecise date of his inception us M.A. is 
I^b. 16B4-fl (BoASB, Jlfjutero/tAf Unit. 
fti^rtl,'t. 144). FatherParsonssaysthut 
Smpion 'was always a sound cathoHc in 
9 hewt, and utterly condemiiei.1 all the 
n and substance ot the queen and c^uu- 
W religion; and yet the sugared words 



of the great folks, esgiecially of the iiuwn. i 
joined with pregtmnt hopos of hpeedv and I 
great preferments, so enticed him ttat ' 






ij-to 



Id inie Qu-Hm Eliubeth visitrd Oxford, . 
nnd Campion welcomed her in the uamo of ] 
the univereity. }Ie was also respondent in 
a Latin disjmtation held before her roojesty. 
The queen expressed her admiration of Cam- 
piou's eloquence, and commended bim par- 
ticularly lo Dudlev, who willingly undertook 
topaironise the scholar, For four years fi«m ' 
this time the Earl of Leicester showed him ' 
no little kindness, and Cecil also look great ' 
interest in him. Campion did not reaide at 
Oxford long enough to take his doctor's de- 
gree, bin hi' was made junior proctor (1668), 
aiid he supplicatffd for Ihe degree of B.D. on 
23 March 1568-9 (Boabb, lirgUtfr, i. 244). 
Theproblemof his life now was how becoitld 
mmaut in the established church and yet bold j 
all the catholic doctrines. Edward Clieyney, 
bishop of Glouceater [^. v.], who had retainocl 
a ^pxiddealof theoldtaitb.sympalliised with 
Campion's aspirations and perplexities, Cam- 
pion yielded to the bishop's persuasions and 
suffered himself to be ordained deacon, but 
almost immediately afterwards 'be took are- 
morse of conscience and detestation df mind.' 
On Ihe termination of his proctorial office he 
left Oxford ( 1 Aug. 1 569) and proceeded t« Ire- 
land. A project was Ihen afoot for restoring 
the old Dublin University fonuded by Pope 
John XXI, but for some years extinct, 'nits 
chief mover in this restoration was the re- 
corder of Dublin and speoker of the House 
of Commons, James Sunibursl, Ihe father of 
onti of Campion's most distinguished pupils. 
In his bouse Campion remain^for sometime, 
leading a kind of monastic life, and waiting 
for the opening of the new university. IThe 
scheme fell through, however, and the chief 
cause of ils failure was the secret hostility of 
the government to Stanihurst and the ford 
deputy. Sir Henry Sidney, who were moat 
ttttively concerned in it, aiidtoCamjiion.wba 
was to hove the principal share in Its direc- 
tion. Campion was distrusted as a papist 
and orders were given for his arrest, but for 
two or three months he eludi:d the pursuit 
of the pursuivants, lurking in the houses of 
bis friends, and working at a ' History of 
Ireland,' which is hardly so much a serious 
history as a pnmjihlet writli.'n lo prove that 
education is the only menus of taming the 
Irish. At last he escaiied to England, dis- ! 
guised as a lucquny, and reisched London in 
time to witness the trial of Dr. Storey, wba I 
was executed in Jum- 1571. What heheard 
a] ihis trial made bim reeolve to repair to .L_ 
binglish college at Douay, whure be made an ] 
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open recantation of protest ant ism ^ completed | after a council had been held, the priests who 
his course of scholastic theology, was or- were still at liberty went away to different 
dained sub-deacon, and eventually was pro- parts of the kinfifdom. 

moted to the deme of B.D. (JDiaries of the At this period the catholics of England 
English College ylkmayflO). After the lapse had been gradually divided into two l^nds : 
of little more than a year he resolved to go the temporisers or schismatics who kept the 
on foot to Rome as a pilgrim, and to become faith but frequented the churches, and the 
a Jesuit. lie arrived there in the autumn of , avowed catholics who braved fine and im- 
1572, a few days before the death of St. prisonment and refused to go to chui^ The 
Francis Borgia, third general of the Society Jesuits were sent to bid the former class to 
of Jesus. A successor to the saint was not I separate themselves frx)m the communion of 
chosen till April 1573, and meanwhile Cam- the protestants and to forbear going to their 
pion had to wait. He was the first postulant churches. They came to separate what the 
admitted by the new general, Father Mercu- queen wanted to unite, and accordingly she 
rianus, and soon afterwards he was sent to ; issued her proclamations warning the people 
Prague in Bohemia and Briinn in Moravia I against them as enemies of herself and of 
to pass his novitiate. In 1578 he was or- church and state. The pursuit was much 
dained deacon and priest by the archbishop ' hotter after Campion than after any of his 
of Prague. ! brethren. Once when the pursuivants came 

After considerable hesitation the Society of , upon him suddenly at the house of a gentle- 
Jesus, at the instance of Dr. Allen, determined man in Lancashire, a maid-servant, to make 
to take part in the English mission. Campion them think he was merely one of the retainers, 



and Parsons were the two Jesuits first chosen 
for this perilous undertaking, and various in- 
dulgences and faculties were granted to them 
by the pope. The band of missionaries that 



affected to be angry with him and pushed 
him into a pond. All this while he was en- 
gaged in writing his book against the pro- 
testants known as the ' Decem Rationes. It 
assembfedt in Rome comprised Dr. Gold well, | was finished about Easter 1581, and sent to 
bishop of St. Asaph, several secular priests, a | London for the approval of Parsons, whb had 
few laymen, the two Jesuits Campion and Par- ' a private printing-press. A number of copies 
sons, and a lay brother of the society named ! were got ready for the commencement at Ox- 
Ralph Emerson. To assist them in their labours ■ ford m June; and when the audience as- 
a catholic association had been organised in sembled in St. Mary's Church, they found the 
England by George Gilbert, a young man of benches strewn with the books. The title- 
property, who had been converted by Father pageof the treatise bore the imprint of Douay, 
Parsons in Rome in 1579. At Rheims Dr. ' but the government were not long in ascer- 
Goldwell was taken ill, and he was after- I taining, dv the examination of experts, that 
wards recalled by the pope. It was at this j the work had been done in England. 
city that the rest of the party broke up, to Campion had come to London while his 
find their way across to England by diffe- book was passing through the press to super- 
rent routes. Campion, Parsons, and Emerson ' intend the correction of the sheets, but the 
were to go by way of St. Omer, Calais, and danger was now so imminent that Parsons 
Dover. Parsons crossed first, disguised as a ordered him away into Norfolk in company 
captain returning from the Low Countries, with Brother Ralph Emerson. The two 
and reached London without trouble. Cam- fathers rode out of the city together at 
pion and Emerson followed. They were ar- daylight on 12 July, and after an affection- 
rested on landing at Dover (25 June 1580), \ ate farewell parted company, the one going 
and taken before the mayor, but they were to the north and the other back into the 
dismissed after a short detention, and the I town. 

next day were welcomed by the association Through the treachery of George Eliot, 
in London, where Gilbert and the rest clothed I formerly steward to Mr. Roper in Kent, and 
and armed Campion like a gentleman and latterly a servant of the widow of Sir Wil- 
furnished him with a horse. liam Petre, Campion and two other priests 

His preaching in the secret assemblies of were captured in a gentleman's house atLyford 
catholics produced such an effect that the in Berkshire (17 July 1581). Seven laymen 
faithful and the wavering soon rushed to him ' were arrested at the same time. Campion 
in crowds. The government were informed and his companions were brought to London 
of what was going on, and made every effort ' and committed to the Tower, making their 
to entrap him. Several priests were captured entry into the city through a hooting mob, 
and many catholics were thrown into prison. Campion leading the procession with nis el- 
The danger of remaining in London soon be- bows tied behind him, his hands tied in front, 
came too pressing to l^e disregarded ; and so, his feet fastened under his horse's belly, and a 
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pniwT^tuclcinliUIiat.iiiscTibed'Cuiipion.thu 
e*ailiuuB JMiuii.' The governor of ihc Tower, 
Sir Owen Hopton, at first put Campion in the 
it&rrow dungeon known as 'Little Ease.' He 
reniained t hen until tli(^ fourth day (26 Jut j), 
when, with sTsal secrucy.bewaeconducteato 
the house of tho Eiirl of Leicuiiler. There he 
u)receiTedbyl>eicest«r, the Earl of Bedford, 
d two secreturies of stale, with sU bnnour 
d courtesy. Tliey told him they had sent ^ 
, !.;_ .Q ]uiow the plain trulh, why he aad 
ltd come into Eni^ltind. and what 
on they brought from Ronu. He 
« them a truihful account of all paasagus, 
t then answered their questions, one fay 
i, ¥rith such readineK that he seemed to 
e conyinced them his only purpose was 
propagation of the catholic faith and the 
■Ivfttion of souls; ao that, seeing, &b they 
kid, tie had done ill with good inteations, 
dWT pitied him, asptcially tlw two earls, who 
hod known and admired him in hia youth 
is liondon and in Oxford. They told him 
Omt thuy found no fault with him, except 
^" ■ ' e wuB a papist — ' which,' he replied, ' la 
Ml«Bt glory ; ' but be spoke with such 
' T and genero^ty that Dudley sent 
3 Hopton to give him belt«r accom- 
■Dod&tion, and to treat hirrt more amiably. 
Nothing more was known at the time con* 
earning this interview ; but at the trial it 
came out l.liat the queen herself was present, 
that abe asked Campion whether he thought 
her roally qut*n of Enghwd ; to which he , 
nulled that ho acknowledged her highness 
not only as his queen, but also aa his most 
Iftvfiil gOTumess. Whereupon her majestj 
'ntb great courtesy offered nim his life, lua 
nj, riches, and honours ; but under con- 
ionB which he could not in conscience 
cept (StMFaos, Biography of Campion, 310, 

Atter this Hopton treated his prisoner 
lees harshly, as he hoped to be able I0 induce 
Um to recant, and reports were circulated 
t tho public that the Jesuit would 
rAortly make a solemn retractalion at St. 
I Aul'a Cross and burn his own book with bis 
1 hands. But Campion disdainfully re- 
ed the proposal that he should go over to 
lopTotestant church, and when he had been 
^a week in the Tower Hopton reverteil to the 
w method of treatment, withthecouaent 
I the priyy council, who gave orders that 
~~^on should be examined under torture. 
B is no authentic account of what ho 
i OD the first two occasions when he waa 
1 upon the rack (SO Julv and 8 Aug.) 
in& that he really revealed nothing of 
nl, and his biographer, Mr. Sim| 



ir a very n 
•^fcflll. 



r. Simpsi 
) of all t 



thi) 



facts, arrives at theronclusion that Campion's 
confessions were merely his acknowledgment 
of tbu truth of matters which he perceived 
were already known to his examiners (Bio- 
graphj/, 250). However, it was given out 
thftt he had Iwtrayed his friends and divulged 
the names of the gentlemen who harboured 
him. A great many catholic gentlemen were 
arrested in various parts of the coimtry, in 
canaei|ucnce, it waa alleged, of Campion's 
confessions. For a considerable time the re- 
port of Campion's weakness and even t reachery 
wag uniTersall; crudit«d among catholics a« 
well as protestonta, but ultimately the sus- 
picion that Campion's 'confessions were for- 
geries was turnip almost into a certaiuW by 
ttie constant refusal of the council to conmint 
him with those whom he was said to have 
accused. On 39 Oct. the council gave in- 
structions that Cuiapion and others should 
agwn be ' put into tho rack,' and this order 
was executed with all severity. 

To make Campion appear intellectually 
contemptible, and to counteract the effect 
produced by his ' Decern Rationes,' the go- 
vernment deemed it expedient lo grant lus 
demand for a public disputation. Accord- 
ingly a number of the most able protestaut 
divines, including Nowel,dean of St. Paul's, 
Dr. William Fiilke, Iloger Oooden, Dr. 
Walker, and William Charke, were appointed 
to meet h'lm and discuss the chief points of 
controversy. They had all the lime they 
wanted for preparation and free access lo 
libraries, whereas Campion was not informed 
of the arrangement untd an hour or two beforo 
the conference began. Then he was placed 
in. the middle of the chapel in the Tower, 
without books, and without even a. table ta 
lean upon. The di.'jputation was afterwards 
resumed in Qopton's hall, and four con- 
ferences were held altogether. Bach day's 
conference began at eight and continued till 
eleven, and was renewed iu the afternoon 
from two till five. A catholic who was pre- 
sent at the first conference has recorded that 
he noticed Campion's sickly lace and his 
mental weariness — ' worn with the rack, his 
memory destro^ved, and his force of mind 
almost extinguished.' 'Yet,' he adds, 'I 
hoard Father Edmund reply to the subtleties 
of the adversarieB so easily and readily, and 
bear so patiently all their contumely, abuse, 
derision, and jokes, that the greatest part of 
the audience, even the heretics who had per- 
sacuted him, admired him exceedingly.' After 
tlie fourth discussion the council ordered tho 
conferences to be diseontitiued. One of tho 
converts made by (tampion at the confurencva 
was Philip Howard, earl of Arundel. 

Walaiughom and the other members of 
D D I 
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the privy council who wished to put him to 
deatn now resolved to exhihit him as atraitor. 
On 31 Oct. he was for the third time pUced 
upon the rack, and tortured more cruelly 
than ever, hut not a single incriminating 
word could be extorted from him. It was 
then proposed to indict him for having on 
a certain dov in Oxfordshire traitorously 
pretended to have power to absolve her ma- 
jesty*8 subjects from their allegiance, and 
endeavour*^ to attach them to the obedience 
of the pope and the religion of the Roman 
church. It was seen, however, that this would 
be too plainly a religious prosecution. A 
plot was therefore forced, and a new indict- 
ment drawn up in which it was pretended 
that Campion, Allen, Morton, Parsons, and 
thirteen priests and others then in custody, 
had conspired together at Rome and Rheims 
to raise a sedition in the realm and dethrone 
the queen. On this charge Campion, Sher- 
win, and five others were arraigned at West- 
minster Hall on 14 Nov. When Campion 
was called upon, according to custom, to nold 
up his hana in pleading, his arms were so 
cruelly wounded by the rack that he could 
not do so without assistance. The trial was 
held on the 20th. The principal witnesses 
for the crown were George Ebot and three 
hired witnesses named Munday, Sledd, and 
Caddj, who pretended to have observed the 
meetings of the conspirators at Rome ; but 
their testimony was so weak, and the answers 
of Campion were so admirable, that when 
the jury retired it was generally believed that 
the verdict must be one of acquittal. How- 
ever, the prisoners were all found guilty. Hal- 
lam says that * the prosecution was as unfairly 
conducted, and supported by as slender evi- 
dence, as any, perliaps, that can be found in 
our books ' ( Comtitutional Hist. i. 140). 

The lord chief justice Wray, addressing 
the prisoners, asked them what they could 
say why they should not die. Campion 
answered : * It is not our death that ever we 
feared. But we knew that we were not lords 
of own lives, and therefore for want of 
answer would not be guilty of our own deaths. 
The only thing that we have now to say is 
that if our relig-ion do make us traitors we 
are worthy to be condemned ; but otherwise 
are and have been true subjects as ever the 
queen had. In condemning us you condemn 
all your own ancestors — all the ancient priests, 
bishops, and kings — all that was once the 
glory of England, the island of saints and 
the most devoted child of the see of Peter. 
For what have we taught, however you may 
qualify it with the odious name of treason, 
tnat they did not unifonnly teach P To be 
condemned with these old lights— not of 



England only, but of the world — fay their 
degenerate descendants is both gladnesB and 
glory to us. God lives ; posterity will live ; 
their judgment is not so liable to corruption 
as that of those who are now going to sentence 
us to death.' The prisoners were sentenced 
to be drawn, hanged, and quartered. Then 
Campion broke forth in a loud hymn of 
praise, 'Te Deum laudamus,' and Sherwin 
and others took up the song, ' H»c est dies 
^uam fecit Dominus ; exultemus et Uatemai 
m ilia,' and the rest expressed their content- 
ment and joy, some in one phrase of scriptuK, 
some in another; whereby the multitudes in 
the hall were visibly astonished and affected. 
The few days that mtervened between con- 
viction and death were passed by the prisoners 
in fasting and other mort ifications. The exe- 
cution was appointed for I Dec 1581. Cam- 
pion, Sherwm, and Briant were to suffer 
together at Tyburn. At the place of execu- 
tion Campion was subjected to a great deal 
of questioning respecting his alleged treason. 
Somebody asked him to pray for the oueen. 
While he was doing so tne cart was orawn 
away. 

*A11 writers,' observes Wood, 'whether 
protestant or popish, say that he was a man 
of admirable parts, an elegant orator, a subtle 
philosopher and disputant, and an exact 
preacher, whether in English or Latin tongue, 
of a sweet di£position, and a well-^lisned 
man. A cert am writer (Dr. Thomas Fuller) 
saith, he was of a sweet nature, constantly 
carrying about him the charms of a plausible 
behaviour, of a fluent tongue, and g(X)d parts. 
And another (Richard Stanihurst), who was 
his most beloved friend, saith that he was 
upright in conscience, deep in judgment, and 
ripe in eloquence * (^Athence Oxon. ed. Bliss, 
i. 475). 

A minute bibliographical ac<K>unt of his 
works and of the numerous replies to them is 
given in the appendix to ^ Edmund Campion. 
A biography. By Richard Simpson ' (London, 
1807, 8vo), an admirable and exhaustive 
work. The most ample and correct edition 
of the *• Decem Rationes, et alia opusculaejus 
selecta ' was published by P. Silvester Petra- 
Sancta at Antwerp, 1031, 12mo, pp. 460. Of 
the * History of Ireland,' written m 1569, a 
manuscript copy, dated 1571, was given by 
Henry, duke of Norfolk, in 1678, to the li- 
brary of the College of Arms, London. This 
work was first printed by Richard Stanihurst 
in Holinshed's ' Chronicles,' 1587 ; then by 
Sir James Ware in his *" History of Ireland,' 
1033. 

Campion's portrait has been engraved* 

[Life by Bichard Simpson ; and the anthoritias 
quoted above.] T. C. 
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CAMPION, GEORGE B. (1796-1870), 
nter-cotour miiitiir, bom in 1796, was one 1 
tftha ori^nftl memberB of the New Society 
■ow the Riiyal InBtitiite) of Painters in 
VFater CoIoutb (1834), and contributed Innd- ' 
npea to the exhibitions of that society and ' 
a those of the Society of Arlisls. Many of 
nia views have been published. He was the I 
author of ' The Adventures of a Chamois 
Hunter,' and of some papers on Oerman art 
in the ' Art Journal.' He wm for some 



Sn before his death in 1870. There is a 
wing by him of a 'Boy with Rabbits' in 
^10 Sout.h Kensington Museum. 
[Eedrnve's Viet, of Artists, 1878; Bryan'* , 
BMct. of Painters (Qrnves); Grares'i Diet, of 
'^rtists.] C. M. 

CAMPION. MABIA (1777-1803). [See 
Tops.] | 

CAMPION, THOMAS (d. 1619), phyai- ' 
CtttTi, poet, and musician, was probably the 
second son of Tliomna Campion of Witham, [ 
Eeaex, gent., bv Anastace, daughter of John 
Spittey of Chelmsford, and was bom about 
the middle of the reign of Queen Elisabeth. 
Edmund Campion, the Jesuit fg. t.], was in 
some way connected with the Wkth&m family, ' 
and one member of that family at least fell 
r grave suspicion of harbouring the 
' mer,' and suflentd much in- 
I consequence. Nothing is 
lOwn of the eujlj years or education of 
las Campion, who certainly was not the 
ir of that name mentioned by Wood as 
incorporated atOxford in 1624. That Thomas 
Campion was of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, and he graduated B.A. of that 
uniTertity in 1631. Thomas Campion, the 
tncian, was probably educated at home 
i on the continent, and his M.D. degree 
m obtained in some foreign university. It 
a by no means unusual at this time for 
■ abhorred the new oath of 
Tcmacy to give themselves to the study 
f*medicme. Campion does not appear to 
luiv« practised as a physician till somewhat 
' ' ' I big life. He appealed first to the 
as a poet in 1595, when he printt^d a 
all volume entitled 'Thomm Campiani 
«,' containing Latin elegiacs and epi- 
9, which were issued from tho press of 
ichard Field in octavo. The book is one 
/, and has been passed over 
liy almost all our early bibliographers. It 
contained among other trifles a very pretty 
eon^ which was sung at the elaborate masque 






Giay^ Inn, February 1691-5 ; 
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it was then that Campion first 
notice and his popularity as a poet and mu- 
sician began. The little coUection of ' Poe- 
mata'wBsrEprintedin 1619. Inl«02heput 
forth his ' Observations on the Art of Eng- 
lish Poesie,' in which, among other things, 
he set himself to disparaci- ' the childish titi- 
lation of riming.' The book was answumd 
at once by Daniel in his ' Panegyrilce Con- 
gratulatory . . . With a Defence of Uvme 
against a Pamphlet entituled Observati 
on the Art of English Poeeie.' Daniel's an- 
swer seems to have be«n well received, and 
reached a second edition within the yt^ar. 
We lose sight of Campion from this time till 
January 1606-7, when ha appears first as 
' doctor of phisiclte,' and as the ' invt-ntor ' 
of a masque presented before James I at 
Whitehall on the occasion of Lord Ha/g 
marriage. The merit of the performance 
evidently consisted in tlie care taken with 
tlie musical part of the performance. Cam- 
pion had now become an authority in music, 
and in 1610 he published 'Two Books of 
Ayres ; being songs with accompanvments,' 
which were followed in 1613 by 'The Third 
andFourthBooks of Ayres.' Neit year Prince 
HeniT died, and Campion thereupon pub* 
lished a collection of * Songs of Mourning 
bewailing the untimely death of Princa 
Henry.' They were iMued in folio, the ac- 
companiments being writt^'n by a certain 
'John Coprario,' whose real name was plain 1 
JohnCooper. On 14 Feb. 1613-13 thePrin- 
cess Elisabeth was married to the elector, ] 
and Campion was chosen to bring out his 
curious entertainment known as ' The Lord's 
Masque,' which was followed in April by i 
the performance of another masque at Caver- \ 
sliam House— the seat of Lord Knollys- 
exhibiled before the queen, wito was tl 

Kest of honour. This masque too seems to 
ve been conspicuous for its elaborate mu- 
sical apparatus. In December of the samt) 
year Campion was ouce more employed to 
bring out a masque on the occasion of Lord 
Somerset's marriage with the divorced Ooun- J 
tess of Essex. It was performed on 26 Dec., I 
and was followed next day by Ben Jonson's 
' Challenge at the Tilt.' During this eamt) 
year Campion brought out 'A new Way of 
naabing toure parts in Counterpoint, by » 
naost familiar and infallible rule, with some 
other Discourses on the Theory of Music' 
This work was dedicated to Ftince Charles. I 
It is hardly possible that while so much of J 
his time was given up to musicand literature 
(and it is evident that be had become a 
recognised authority on musical matters), 
Campion con have devoted himself much to 
practising in phytic. Novtirtlieleea wu meet 
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with him once in that capacity when Sir ^ Normandy and Lincolnshire, and the ward- 
Thomas Monson was in the Tower on a j ship of Lincoln Castle and the shrieyalty of 
charge of complicity in the murder of Sir the county, which were hereditary in Ni- 
Thomas Overhury, and ' Dr. Campion, phy- ! cholaa's family. The marriage probably took 
si clan/ was allowed to have access to the place about 1190, as he then obtained achuv 
prisoner * on matters relating to his health.' i terfrom the king in confirmation of his title. 
This was in January 1616. Next year the During Richard^ absence in Palestine he be- 
Earl of Cumberland, writing to his son, , came a decided adherent of John. Lonffchamp 
Lord Clifford, suggests that Dr. Campion I in 1191 removed him from the shrievalty, 
should be consulted on the subject of a and attempted to reduce Lincoln Castle: but 
masque which was then preparing. After j it was stoutly defended by Nicholaa, Cam- 
this we hear no more of him till we find his ville himself being with John until the &n 
burial entered in the register of St. DunstanV of Nottingham and Tickill compelled Long- 
in-the-West, London, on 1 March 1619. ' champ to raise the siege. Camville was ex- 
Campion's publications have never been col- communicated the same year. On Richard's 
lected ; he seems to have enjoyed a high return in 1194 he was deprived of the war- 
reputation in his lifetime, and damden specks ^ denship of Lincoln Castle and the shrievalty 
of nim in terms of perhaps exaggerated praise. ' of the county, and was arraigned by Long^ 
All his works are regaraed as very precious champ at Nottingham on a charge of har- 



by collectors; his masques have been re- 
printed by Nichols in nis 'Progresses* of 
Elizabeth and James 1. 

[Brit. Mus. Cat. of Early English Books ; 
HazUtt's Handbook of Poetical and Dramatic 



bouring robbers and treating the king's writ 
with contempt. His estates were forfeited, 
but he recovered them on payment of a fine 
of 2,000 marks. His wife also paid a fine of 
200 marks for liberty to marry ner daughter 
Literature ; Nichols's Progresses of Eliz. iii. 310, to whomsoever she pleased, jprovided he was 
349 et seq. ; Progresses of James I, ii. 105, 505, not an enemy to the long. On the accession 
558, 629, 707; Wood's Fasti, i. 417; Visit, of | of John, Camville was reappointed warden of 
London (Harl. Soc. 1880), i. 134 ; Cal. of State Lincoln Castle and sheriffof the county, and 
Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 321; Hist. MSS. purchased from the king for 1,000 marta the 
Comm. 7th Rep. 671; Grove's Diet, of Music, fandsof Thomas deVwdun and the wardship 
«^^ ''^"'•J ^' ^- of his widow, with liberty to marry her to 




ten, near St. Omer, in 1624, and became a , ployed m measurmg the marsh between Snal- 
professed father in 1640. lie was employed , a^g and Tid m Lincolnshire. In 120a-9 he 
on the mission in this country for many , acted as a justice itinerant for Cambridge- 
years, was rector of St. Francis Xavier's , s^^fe. He was in attendance on the kinff in 
* college ' or district (comprising the Welsh i J^f ?^^,^?. ^-^.9- ^^ appears to have died in 
missions) in 1655, and afterwards was ap- , J215. His wife survived him, was sheriff of 
pointed rector of the House of Tertians, at | Lincolnshire under John, and, having de- 
Ghent, where he died on 28 Sept. 1665. He , (ended Lincoln Castle against the barons in 
published anonymously an octavo volume, 1216, was rewarded with a grant of the lands 
without place or date, ^On the Catholic i\^,^°^^,l?8^^i^ Y^^ch had belonged to the 
Doctrine of Transubstantiation, against Dr. ^ebel Williwn de Huntingfield, and with 
John Cosin,' afterwards bishop of Durham. I ]^^ wardenship of Torkesley and Frampton 
rr. ^ J, -n J • o-o o *u ii» "Dui , Castlc. She was wsrdcu of LmcolnCafitlcand 
[Foley's Records vii 848 ; Southwells Bibl. | sheriffofthe county under Henry HI in 1218. 
Script.Soc.Jesu, 313; Oliver 8 Jesuit Collections, ___ . , vir i • -. a>. • ,-r^ „ ^ 

65; Backer's Bibl. des Ecrivains de la Com- [MomormleWdten de Coventna (Rolls Ser.) ; 
pagnie de J^sus (1869), i. 1031.1 T. C. Ju • ^ ^.^ ^"^'^ ' Archaeologia, xxvu. 112 ; 

'^ V / J , Chronicles of the reigns of Stephen, Hen. H, and 

CAMVILLE, GERARD de (d. 1215 ?), | Ric I (Rolls Ser.) ; Dugdale's Baronage, i. 698. 
judge, was son of Richard de Camville, who 627 ; Rot. Pat. i. 67, 127; Rot. de Obi. et Fin. 
18 mentioned among the leaders and con- | (^^^Jl P- 64 ; Ric. Div. (Eng. Hist. Soc.), p. 
stables of Richard I's fleet in 1190, was ap- ^ ' ^V°^ (Hunter), i. 321 ; Rot. de Lib. jn8.et 
pointed joint governor ofCyprus with Robert i Pj^t (H«rdy),pp. 146, 153,203; Fo^Wudges 
de Tumeham in 1191, and died at the siege ""^ England.] J. M. R. 

of Acre in the same year. The name Cam- | CAMVILLE, THOMAS de (d. 1236), 
ville occurs in the * Battle Abbey Roll.' By judge, third son of William, brother of Gerard 
his wife Nicholaa, dauffhter of Richard de de Camville [q. v.], by Albreda, daughter of 
Haia, Gerard de Camville acquired estates in ! Geof&ey Marmion, held the manors of Wes- 
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:, and Seneiield and Fobbing 
Uaving- taken the aide of llie 
'buona in the civil war, be was deprived of 
liis estates in 1215, but obtained restitution 
ofthero in l^lTondoing homage to HemyllL 
He acted aa a justice in 122V. He died in 
_ ISSa, lesTinj; a widow named Agnes, and a 
on liobert, who married a daughter of Hamo 
to Crevequer. 

I [Bol. Cane. p. 220 ; Rot, Cbna, i. 243. 325 ; 
"idalo'H Orig. p. <3 ; Dugdalu'a Boroiinge, i. 
1 MoraDt'* I^sai, i. 243; Foss's Judges uf , 
eland; Bofal LeUen (RoIIh 8er.)< '■- ^'-1 

J. M. R. j 

■ CANADA, ViBcoiTBT. [See Ai.tutA«rEB, 1 

°-K WiLLiin (1587 ?-ia40),] 

CANCELLAE, J.UXE9 (Jl. 1684), theo- ' 
logical writer, describee hlmielf as ' one of | 
the Queen's Maiasty's moat hon, chapel ' at, 
tha bofinning of Mary's reign. Probably he | 
WM the James Cancelkr who, on 37 July , 
I&&1, was admitted as proctor for Hugh 1 
Barret, urieat, to the mastership of the Hos- 
pital of Poor Priests at Canttirburv (SoMSBB, 
^bttig. 0/ Canterbury, ed. Battely, i. 73), 
Bis works are ; 1. ' The Pathe of Ubedience, , 

"jilte necessarye for all the Eingaud Queenes 

ujeaties subjectes to reade leame and use 
"r dua obediences to the hygba 



of William More, a working glover of Voa- 
ford. Her mother was a daughter of Thomas 
Holder of Woodbridge, the survevor of tlii? 
window-lights for that part, of the county. 
In 1750 her father r>t moved tolpswicli, wbetw 
his wife died in 1751. Ann taught herself to 
read and write, and studied all accessible 
travels, plays, and romances. In 17(12 she 
married Candler, a cottager of SpTOughlon, 
a village about three miles out of Ipowiob, 
From 1763 to 1766 Candler served iu the 
mihtia (Portical Atlempfs, p. ol, and this 
service, combined with the man's drinking 
habits, kept Ann and her growing family poor. 
In 1777 Candler enlisted in the lino; .\nn 
was forced to put four of ber six children into 
the workbouse, and wos herself upon a sicic 
bed for eleven weeks. In 1760, aOer a brief 
visit to her husband in Loudon (■%. p. IU), 
slie took refuge in Tattingstone workhouse, 
where she gave birth to twin sons on 20 Marcli 
1781 ; she wrote one of her poems on their 
deaths a few weeks after. In 1763, when 
Candler came back discharged, she joined liim 
for a time; but illneasmade them both return 
to the workhouse, whence Candler dismiMfd 
himself iu sis months, and Ann never saw 
him egain. Staying in the workliouse she 



I to thys godlye Treatise,' 
>3], Svo; dedicated ^ " 






. Queen Mary. 
' A Treatise, wherein is declared the per- 
aitious opinions of those obstinate people of 
Kent," London, 1553. 8vo. 3. ' Of the Life 
Active and contemplative, entitled The Pearle 
of Perfection,' London, 1658, 8vo. 4. 'Medi- 
tations set forth after the alphabet of the 
Queens name.' Dedicated to Queen Eliza- 
beth. Printed nt the end of the translation 
bv Queen Elizabeth of the ' Meditation ' of 
Margaret, queen of Navarre, London (il. 
Denham),34mo. fi.'An.AIphabetof Prayer!!,' 
London, 1564, 1576, IGmo. In this alubabct 
' manv praj^ers have the first letter 0/ them 
in alpWieLical order; and the initial letter 
of others form his natron's name, Robert 
Dudley.- 

[MiiUQieira Cat. of Engliih Printed Boolces, 
18. 84; Addit.Mft. fiSflA, f. 113; Tanner's BibL , 
Brit. U9; Amee's Typogr. Antiq. (Harbert), 
£66. 850. 918, 1S72: Lowndes's Bibl. Man. 
<Bohn), 3B5.] T. C. 



work upon the Uttle poems by which 
known. The 'Ipswich Journal ' pub- 
lished one in March 1785, ' On the Denlh of 



a Most Benevolent Gentleman' (Metcalfe 
Russell of SpcDUghton) ; she wrote one iu 
17S7, ' To the Inhabitants of Yoiford ; " oue 
in 1788 to a lady who bad be&iendnd her, 
with the title ' An Invitation to Spring,' and 
another spring song to the same lady in 1789. 
"Ipswich Journal' (17 Sept. 1814) 



CANDIDU8, HUGH. 

1180.] 



[See lIoaH,/. 



CAKDI8H. [See C*THin)iaa.] 

CANDLER, ANN (1740-1814), poetess, 
' The SuiTolk Cottager,' born at Yorford, 
Suffolk, laNov. 1740, wasone of thechildreu 



ascribes the fallowing poems also lo bur; 
'A Paraphrase of the 5th chap, of the 2wl 
Book of Kings; ' the ' History of Joseph, in 
an Address to a Young Man;' and the 'Life of 
Elijah the Prophet,' whjcli probably appeared 
in that journal from 1790 onward, and tl^- 
main uncollected. By 1800 it was propound 
to publish a little volume of Ann Candler's 
work by subscription; and by 24 May 1803 
she was under a roof of her own at Copdock, 
just by Sprougbton, neara married danghlnr. 
Her book was published at Ipswich in 1803, 
8vo. She died on G Sept. 1614, nt Holton, 
Suffolk, aged 74 (Iptwich Journal, 17 Sept. 
1814). 

[Short NorraliVB preceding hsr Poetiotl 
Att«ii]pts,pp.3-S, 8, 9, 11, 13; Ipswich Jaoma!, 
17 Sept. 18U.] J. H. 

CASDLISH, ROBERT SMITH, D.D. 

(1806-1873), preacher and theologian, was 
bom in I80(i at Edinburgh, where his father, 
James CandUsb, M.A., was a medical Tiianhnfji 
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The fkmily was connected with Ayrshire, and 
James Candlish, who was horn in the same 
year with Robert Bums, was an intimate 
friend of the poet. Writing of him to 
Peter Hill, bookseller, Edinburgh, Bums 
called him * Candlish, the earliest friend, 
except my only brother, whom I have on 
earth, and one of the worthiest fellows that 
ever any man called by the name of firiend.' 
The wife of James Candlish was Jane Smith, 
one of the six belles of Mauchline celebrated 
in 1784 in one of Bums's earliest poems. 
Kobert Candlish^s father died when he was 
but fiye weeks old, and the care of the family 
was thrown on his mother, a woman of 
great excellence and force of character, who, 
thouffh in the narrowest circumstances, con- 
trived to giye her two sons a uniyersity edu- 
cation, and have them trained, the elder for 
the medical profession and the younger for 
the ministry. James Candlish, the elder 
brother, a young man of the highest talent 
and character, cued in 1829, just as he had 
been appointed to the chair of surgenr in An- 
derson s College, Glasgow. Robert Candlish 
was never sent to scnool, receiving all his 
early instruction from his mother, sister, and 
brother. At the uniyersity of Glasgow he 
was a distinguished student, and among his 
intimate friends was known for his general 
scholarship, his subtlety in argument, and his 
generosity and straightforwardness of cha- 
racter, lie was fond of open-air life, in- 
dulging in many rambles with his friends. 

Ills first appointment, as tutor at Eton to 
Sir Hugh H. Campbell of Marchmont, was 
the result of an application to some of the 
professors for * the most able young man they 
could recommend.' After nearly two years 
he returned to Glasgow, was licensed as a 
probationer, and served for about four or five 
years as assistant first in a Glasgow church, 
then in the beautiful parish of Bonhill, near 
Loch Lomond. About the end of 1833, his 
great gift as a preacher having become known 
to a select few, be was app<nnted assistant 
to the minister of St. George's, Edinburgh, 
the most influential concregation in that 
city. On the death of the former incumbent, 
within a very short time of his becoming 
assistant, he was appointed minister, his re- 
markable ability as a preacher being now 
most cordially recognised. For four or five 
years he confined himself to the work of his 
congregation and parish, with such occa- 
sional services as so distinguished a preacher 
was invited to give. 

In 1839 he was led to throw himself into 
the momentous conflict with the civil courts 
which had sprung out of the passing of the 
Veto law by the general assembly in 1834, 



recognising a right on the part of the people 
to haye an influential yoioe in the appoint- 
ment of their ministers, which law of the 
church the ciyil courts declared to be uitn 
vires, Candlish was a member of the general 
assembly of 1839, and towards the cloee of 
a long discussion, when three motions were 
before the house, rose from an obflcnie place 
and delivered a speech of such eloquence M 
placed him at once in the front rank ofdebaten. 
A few months later it fell to him, at the re- 
quest of his friends, to propose a motion in 
tne commission of assembly for suspending 
seven ministers of the presbytery of Strath- 
bogie, who in the case of Mamoch had dis- 
regarded the injunction of the church and 
obeyed that of the ciyil courts. The occi^ 
sion was one of supreme importance ; it was 
throwing down the gauntlet to the court of 
session, and proclaiming a war in which one 
or other of the parties must be defeated. 
I Even among thoee who were most opposed 
to the policy advocated by Candlish there 
was no difference of opinion as to the pro- 
found Ability with which he supported hit 
motion. The majority of the general as- 
sembly ^rsistently adhered to tibe policy 
thus initiated in aU the subsequent stages oi 
the controversy. In 1843 that party, finding 
itself unable to longer maintain the position 
of an established church, withdrew m>m its 
connection with the state, and formed the 
Free church of Scotland. 

The principles on which Candlish took his 
stand and which he sought to elucidate and 
maintain were two — the right of the people 
of Scotland, confirmed by ancient statutes, 
to an efiective voice in the appointment of 
their ministers ; and the independent jiuris- 
diction of the church in matters spiritual — 
both of which principles, it was held, the 
civil courts had set aside. In regard to the 
latter, it has been pointed out by Sir Henry 
W. Moncreifi*, in his sketch of his friend in 
* Disruption Worthies,' that in reply to the 
common charge against the church that she 
claimed to be the sole judge of what was 
civil and what was spiritual, Candlish main- 
tained, first, that whoever should make such 
a claim would trample imder foot all libertieSi 
civil and ecclesiastical, and establish an in- 
tolerable despotism ; second, if such a claim 
should be made by a church, that church 
would necessarily be assuming an authority 
in all causes, civil and ecclesiastical ; third, 
that the case was the same when the claim 
was made by the court of session : the claim 
would extinguish all liberty. The view of 
what should be done in cases of conflicting 
jurisdiction, enunciated by Candlish ana 
maintained by his friends during the con- 
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1 such a aisf> ibe civil 
M should deal excluaivuly with the civil 
^9 of the (Question, and the apiritiml 
courts with the spiritual ; that neither should 
cceree the other in its own sphere ; and that 
therefore it was utterly wrong for the court 



Candlish had just begun to diatin^ish 
hinaelf in dehate, when, at bis saE^eBtioa,a 
veiy important step was taken, wlSch ulti- 
mately had a great eilect in conaolidating 
and extending the movement. It had been 
KMlved to establish an Edinburgh news- 
pper (the 'Witness'), devoted to the in- 
teraats of the church, and when an editor 
came to be proposed, Candlish recommended 

flgh Miller of Cromarty, of whom he hod 
tned a high opinion from a pamphlet 
Letter to Lord Brougham ') on the church 
recent); published. Miller hod but 
Wtl; ceased to be a working mason, and 
■a he y>aa a liighlander, and quite unprac- 
tised in ne^vgpaper work, his appointment 
was a Bomewhat perilous experiment, but 
with his strong intuitive perception and his 
usual daring Candlish was wifling t-o com* 
mit the paper to his hands. The arrangement 
was no sooner mode than its succeas appeared. 
The ' Witness ' was for many years one of 
tlie most powerful en^es the press ever 
supplied for any cause. 

Cudlish for the next few years was always 
more or leas engrossed with the great con- 
trover^, constantly aiding in counsel at its 
•everal sUges, exp<junding and enforcing his 
news at many public meetings, and coutri- 
Imting in a great degree t« the popularity 
of the cause. lie at the oarae time carried 
on the work of his congnication and parish, 
intarasted himself in church work generally, 
and sometimes derisednewschemesofphilan-' 
ir ways of conducting them. During 
iod it was agreed hy the government 
I inetitnte a chair of biblical criticism in 
' e university of Edinburgh, and the office 
IB given, by the home secretary, Lord Nor- 
inby, lo Candlish. His nomination to the 
air was commented on with great severity 
B the Hous^ of Lords, chiefly hy I>ord Aber- 

la wn, who denoimced in the bitterest terms 

the conferring of such an honour on one who 
was in open imposition In the civil courts 
and the ww oi the land. The govpmment 
jieldnd; the presentation was cunaelled, and, 
— DBie years arier, the appoini muut was given 
a Dr. Kobert I^oe. 

I'NeltW Chalmers, Candlish was now the 
ft prominent loader of the ' 



[larty, and though still very young his 
eoderBhip was accepted with grer " — 

and admiration bj bis brethren. 




influential member of 
called ' the convocation," in November IftiS, 
when it was virtually agreed, in the event 
of no relief being procured from parliament, 
to dissolve connection with the state. This 
step WHS actually taken on 18 May 1S43, 
47(>miniater8,wilha corresponding proportion 
of lay-elders and of the peopSe, forming them- 
selves into the Free church. In the organi- 
sation of this body Candlish had the leading 
share. 

From this time, or at least from the death 
of Chalmers, till close on his own death in 
18-73, Candlish may be said to have been ths 
ruling spirit in the Free church. His re- 
markable activity and versatiUty enabled him 
to take a share in every department of work, 
and hia readiness of resource, great power of 
speech, and ability to influence others, made 
hiBi /aeile princepi in conducting the buu- 
ness of the general assembly and other cburcli 
courts. With a kind of instinct he seemed 
to perceive very readily, as a discussion went 
on, in what miknner the convictions of the 
assembly might be most suitably embodied, 
and his proposals were almost always au>- 
tained by very large majorities. Perhaps out 
of this there sprang the readiness which 
marked his later years to be guided by the 
prevailing sentiment rather than to control 
and direct it. While having his hands full 
of every kind of church worK, he continued 
to minister to the people of St. George's and 
build up one of the most influential, earnest, 
and, in point of contributions, liberal congre- 
gations in Scotland. 

Candlish took a special interest in edu- 
cation. The old tradition of the Scottish 
church respecting the connection of church 
and school had strongly impressed him, aa 
well 88 the desire to see the work of edu- 
cation elevated and the famous plan of John 
Knoxmore thoroughlyoarriedout. Formany 
years he laboured very eameslly to promote 
an education scheme of the church, and wu 
highly successful inrnisingthe status and im- 

f roving the equipment of the normal colleges. 
D other respects, the plan of having a school 
connected with every congrturation did not 
prove very popular, ospeciaUy among the 
laitv. And when, by act of parliament, 
■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■» i .!.„ _a:.. -e :.i. 



church was abolished, astrong feeling sprang 
up in favour of a national system of educa- 
tion that should absorb theeiistin^ schools. 
Candlish at first did not look with much 
favour on this proposal, but gradually be 
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came to support it. Ue was desirous of 
seeing some security provided for religious 
teachmgy but was satisfied when it was pro- 
posed to leave this matter in the hands of 
school boards, elected by the people. On the 
passing of the act to this effect, he advocated 
the abandonment of the Free church schools 
as such, and the transference of the build- 
ings as free gifts to the school boards of the 
parishes where they were situated. The nor- 
mal schools were retained in their church con- 
nection. 

On the death of Dr. Chalmers in 1847, 
and the readjustment of the chairs in the 
New College Tthe theological institution of 
the Free churcn at Edinburgh), Candlish was 
appointed to a chair of divmity, but on con- 
sioeration he declined the appointment. He 
continued minister of St. G^eorge'sFree church 
to the end of his life. In 1862 he was ap- 
pointed principal of the New College, with- 
out a professor s chair, the duties being chiefly 
honorary, and the appointment being con- 
ferred partly in consideration of his eminent 
abilities and partly in the expectation that 
new life would be thrown into the college by 
his vigour. In 1841 Candlish received the 
degree of D.D. from the college of New Jer- 
sey, commonly called Princeton College, in 
the United States, and in 1866 the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh gave him the same degree. 
In 1861 he was moderator of the general 
assembly. 

Among movements outside his own church 
in which he took an active share was that 
for the formation of the Evangelical Alliance 
in 1845. Another was directed towards the 
union of four presbyterian churches, the 
Free, United Presbyterian, and Reformed 
Presbyterian of Scotland, and the Presbyte- 
rian church of England. This scheme was 
defeated through the opposition of Dr. Begg 
and his friends. The union of the Free church 
with the Reformed Presbyterian was subse- 
quently carried into effect. 

Candlish made his last appearance in the 
general assembly in May 1873. Occasional 
flashes of his former fire could not conceal 
from his friends his failure of strength. 
Some weeks spent in England in the autumn 
produced no favourable result. On return- 
ing to Edinburgh he took to his bed, and 
after a brief illness, in which his mind con- 
tinued clear and unimpaired, and many tokens 
were given of his serene trust in God and 
tender regard for his friends and brethren, 
he passed away on the evening of Sunday, 
19 Oct. 

The following is a list of Candlish's pub- 
lications (many pamphlets, speeches, ser- 
mons, &c., being omitted) : 1. ' Contribu- 



tions towards the Exposition of Genesis/ 
8 vols. 1842. 2. <The Atonement,' 2nd edit. 
1845, 8. * Letters to Rev. E. B. Elliott on 
his " HorsB ApocalypticflB,"' 1846. 4. ' Letter 
to the Marquess of Lansdowne on Schools 
in Scotland,' 1846. 5. * Scripture Charac- 
ters and Miscellanies,' 1850. 6. ' Examini^ 
tion of Mr. Maurice's Theological Essays,' 
1854. 7. < Life in a Risen Saviour,' 185a 
8. < Reason and Revelation,' 1859. 9. ' The 
Two great Commandments,' 1860. 10. < The 
Fatherhood of Qod ' (Cunningham Lectures), 
1865. 11. < Relative Duties of Home Life,^ 
1871. 12. ' John Knox and his Devout Imir 
gination,' 1872. 13. ' Discourses on the Son- 
ship and Brotherhood of Believers,' 1872. 
14. * The Gospel of Forgiveness.' 15. * Ex- 
positonr Discourses on 1 John.' 16. Ser- 
mons UKXsthumous), 1874. 17. * Discourses 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians' ^posthumous^, 
1875. With regard to Candhsh's theologi- 
cal views, it has been shown by Princiwd 
Rainy, in his very able chapter on 'Dr. 
Can^ish as a Theologian,' tnat while he 
was thoroughly attached to the theology of 
the reformers, it was not as a mere Uieoio^ 
or logical system that he had regard to it, 
but as something given from above to meet 
the exigencies of the human souL In op^ 
posing Mr. Maurice, he found himself called 
to vindicate the forensic aspect of the gos- 
pel, as founded on law, and demanding Uiat 
that law be maintained, but he delighted to 
show its application also to the whole sphere 
of human life, to show that contact with 
Christ meant not only pardon, but life, joy, 
strength, and purity. In life and in death 
he showed how he not only held but was 
held and moved by his theology, and derived 
from it the courage and hope with which he 
seemed to be inspired* 

[Memorials of Robert S. Candlish, D.D., by 
William Wilson, D.D., with coDcluding chapter 
by Robert Riiiny, D.D. ; Buchanan's Ten Years' 
Conflict; Disruption Worthies; Memoir by James 
S. Candlish, D.D., prefixed to Posthnmoas Ser- 
mons; Sunday Magazine, December 1873 ; Scots- 
man newspaper, 20 Oct. 1873.] W. G. B. 

CANE, ROBERT, M.D. (1807-1868), 
Irish naturalist, was bom at Kilkenny in 
1807. After acting for some time as a phar- 
maceutical assistant, he found the means of 
attending the College of Surgeons, Dublin, 
and during a severe cholera epidemic dis- 
tinguished himself by his devoted attendance 
on the patients in the cholera hospitals. He 
was also equally known for his patriotic seal, 
and acted as chairman at democratic meetings 
of the medical students and alumni of Trinity 
College. He graduated M.D. in 18S6, and, 
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settled in his native citj, sooa ac- , 

ive pracCice. lie took a pro- | 

•HI. part in public and political matters, i 

organised a banquet for O'Connell in | 

Xilkeimy in 1840, acted as steward on the i 

bceaaiou, uad also was the cbiirf proraot^T of 

repeal movement in the city, In 1SJ4 ' 

waa elected mayor of Kilkenny. He ' 

^Berer altogether sympathised with the aims ' 

"' the Yoang Ireland party. Ho bad no '■ 

-~ ~ -he insurrection of 1848, but was I 

I 29 July, and for some time re- 

. prifion. In 1863 he originated I 

•H Oullic Union, s semi-political and eemi- 

itemy society, one of the purposes of which | 

raa the publication of workE relating to the j 

Itistory of Ireland. In connection with the ' 

society he edited a magazine, the ' Celt,' the I 

first number of which appeared on 1 Aug. I 

1867. He also wrote in the series of works < 

jBublisbed by the society, ' History of the 

Willismit* and Jacobite Wars of Ireland 

from their origin to the capture of Athione," 

1859. He died of consumption on 16 Aug. 

1868. 

[Irish Quarterly Reviev, viii. 1004-96.] 

T. F. H. 

_ CANES, VINCENT (d. 16T21, a Fran- 
nacan friar who, on entering into religion, 
took the name of Juhh-Uiptibt, was born 
on the borders of Nottingbamshiro and Lei- 
■GUterBhire, and brought up in the protestant 
nligion. When he arrived at the age of i 
ttgnteen he was sent to the university of 
Clunbridge, and remained there for two years. 
Then he removed to Loudon, and after tra- 
•:Telling in Holland, Germany, France, and 
Flanders, returned to this country 'to parti- 
cipate of the miseries which our civil wars 
then commenced.' Having been converted 
to the catholic religion, he entered the Fran- 
wcan convent at Douay. In 1648 be was 
lemployed on the English mission. He lived 
'"■TietimeB in Lancashire, but for the most 

■t in London, and waa remarkable for the 
inese of bts dress and the simplicity 
J hia conversation. Canes was selected 
iff the catholic body to defend their cause 

"nst Dr. Edward Stilliugfleet, afterwards 

op of Worcester, and he performed the 

k to their satisfaction. He died at Somer- 
Uouse. in the Strand, in June 1672, and 

B buried tn the chapel belonging to that 
ftlace. 
^^ His works, which appeared under the ini- 
mIbJ.V.C, are: 1. 'The reclaim'd Papist r 

1 dialogue between a Popish fcnigbt, a 
Koteetant lady, a parson, and bis wife,' 
~855, 8vo, Dedicated to John Compton, 
iq., to whom, it seems, he was chaplain. 



Dr. John Owen publishetl an answer to this 
work under the title of 'The Triumph of 
Rome over despised Protestancy,' Loudon, 
166S, 4to. 2. 'Fiat Lux, of, a general con- 
duct to B right understanding in the great ] 
Oombustions and Broils about Religion here I 
in England betwixt Papist and Protestan^ I 
Presbyterian & Independent. To the end ' 
that moderation and quielnes may at length 
hnpilv ensue after so various Tumults In the 
King'dom. By Mr. J. V. C, a friend to ' 
men of aU Beligiona* [Douay f], 1661, Svo; 
[London], 1663, 8vo. Dedicated to Eliia- ] 
beth, countess of Arundel and Surrey, the I 
mother of Cardinal Howard. Dr.JohnOwen 
also answered this work in a volume ' 
* Animadversions ; ' and Samuel Mather pub- 
lished a reply to it, entitled ' A Defence of 
the Protestant Religion,' Dublin, 1671, 4io- 
3, 'An Epistle to the Authour of the Ani- 
madveTsions upon Fiat Lux. In excuse 
and justification of Flat Lux against the 
said Animadversions' [Douay PI, 1663, 8vo, 
and reprinted in ' Dinphonta.' This elicited 
from Dr. Owen ' A Viudiention of the Ani- 
madversions,' 1664. 4. 'Diaphanta: or Three 
Attendants on Fint Lux. Wherin Catho- 
Ilk Religion is further excused against the op- 
position of severall Adversaries, (1) Epistola 
ad Odcenum, against Dr. Uwon. (2) ]E)pi- 
etola ad Cnesum, aMinst Mr. Whitby. 
(3) Epistola ad Amphtbolum, against Dr. 
Taylor. And by the way an Answer is nven 
to Mr. Moulin, Denton, and Stillingfieet ' 
[Douay], 1666, 8vo. These letters were ». 
issued under the title of 'Three Letters de- 
claring the strange odd proceedings of Pro- 
testant Divines, when they write against 
Catholicks : by the example of Dr. Taylor's 
Dissuasive agaiust Popen"; Mr. Whitbiea 
Reply in the behalf of Dr. Pierce against 
CresBVj and Dr. Owens Animadversions on 
Fiat Lux ■ [Douay ."], 1671. 5. ' T^ Ka6u- 
Xico Stiliogfleeton. Or, an account given to 
a Catbolick friend, of Dr. Stillingfleets late 
book against the Roman Church. Together 
with a short Poetil upon his Text. In three 
letters," Bruges, 1672, 8vo. 

[Wood's Athenfc Oion. (Bliss), iv. 107; 
D«d<I'H Church Hist. iii. 3tS ; Fiat Lux (1662), 
36UT1 : Cal. Suta Papera (Dom.). Car. n 
(166S-7), S91; Oliver's Catholic Bviigion in 
ComwaU, SiS ; Cat. of Printed Books >d Brit. 
Mna.] T. C. 

CANFIELD, BENEDICT (1563-1811), 
Copuchin friar, whose real name was Wii> 
LiAil FiTCiI, was the second .son of Williom 
Filch, owner of the manor of Little Can- 
ticld in Essex, by bis second wife, Anne, 
daughter of John Wiseman of Felstead, and 
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was bom at Little Canfield in 1563. He 
studied law in the Middle Temple, but on 
being converted to the catholic religion he 
went to Douayand afterwards to Paris, where 
he entered the convent of the Capuchins on 
23 March 1586, taking the name of Benedict 
or Benet. In July 1589 he returned to Eng- 
land with Father John Chiysostom, a Scotch- 
man. They set sail from Calais, and landed 
between Sandwich and Dover. As they were 
known to be priests, they were carried before 
the mayor, wno committed them to prison, 
whence thev were removed to London and 
brought before Lord Cobham. They were 
then sent to Nonsuch, where the queen was 
residing, and examined by Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, who committed them to the Tower. 
The Scotch friar was released at the request 
of the French king, but Father Benedict 
was conveyed to Wisbech Castle, where he 
appeared in his Franciscan habit. On his 
way thither he was led through the streets 
of Cambridge, and created an extraordinary 
sensation, such a garb not having been seen 
in that town since Queen Mary's days. After 
remaining at Wisbech for eighteen months 
he was removed to Framlingham Castle in 
Suffolk. In both these prisons he held con- 
troversial conferences with various protestant 
divines. After three years' imprisonment he 
was released at the request of Henry IV of 
France. He was master of the novices for a 
long time botli at Orleans and Rouen, and 
in tlie latter city he was also guardian of his 
convent. His death occurred in the con- 
vent of the Capuchins in the Hue St.- 
Honor6,in Paris, on 21 Nov. 1611. A curious 
biography of him, partly autobiographical, 
WHS published, with his portrait prefixed, 
under the title of * The miraculous life, 
conuersion, and conuersation of the lieuerend 
Father Bennett of Cafield,' Douay, 1623, 
8vo, pp. 145, together with ' The Life of the 
lieverend Fa. An^el of loyevse, Capvcin 
Preacher,' and the bfe of 'Fatner Archangell, 
Scotchman, of the same Ordere.' These three 
biographies had previously appeared in French 
at Paris in 1621. 

Father Benedict, who was a celebrated 
preacher both in English and French, wrote : 
1. 'The Christian Knight.' 2. * Tubulte qu»- 
dam de bene orando.' 3. ' The Rule of Per- 
fect ion, contayning a breif and perspicuovs 
abridgement of all the wholle spiritual! life, 
reduced to this only point of the (wiU of 
God). Diuided into three Partes,' lloueii, 
1609, 8vo. A Latin translation appeared at 
Cologne, 1610, 12mo. A little treatise by 
Canfield was published at London in 1878 
under the title of ' The Holy Will of God : 
a short rule of perfection.' 



[Addit MSS. 5825, f. 150 b, 5865, f. Ill ; 
Harl. MS. 7085, p. 187; BibL OrenviUiaiia; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mob.; Bodd's 
Church Hist. ii. 144, 893 ; Oliver's Catholic Be- 
ligioD in Cornwall, 547 ; Morant's Eaoea:, ii. 
463 ; Benys Essex Genealogies, 146 ; Granger^s 
Biog. Hist, of England (1824), iL 81.] T. C. 

CANIOUS or EJOraT, Saiht. [See 
Caiknbcu.] 

CANN, ABRAHAM (1794-1864), wrest- 
ler, the son of Robert Cann, a iisurmer and a 
wrestler in Devonshire, and his wife, Mary, 
was baptised at Colebrooke, near Crediton, 
on 2 Dec. 1794, and, inheriting firom his &ther 
a love of play, soon defeatMl John Jordan, 
Flower, w reyford, Simon Webber, and the 
other best wrestlers in Devonshire, and car- 
ried off the prises at all the places where he 
became a competitor. In these matches he 
wrestled in the Devonshire fsishion, namelY» 
wearing shoes and endeavouring to disable 
his adversary by violently kicki^ him on the 
lep. On2lSept. 1826, atthe&gletayern, 
City Road, London, he contended without 
shoes for the first prize with James Warren of 
Redruth ^conspicuous for his bravery at the 
time of tlie loss of the Kent, Indiaman, in 
1825), and although the latter made a gal- 
lant struggle, Cann was declared the victor. 
He had long been known as the champion of 
Devonsliire, and he now challenged James 
Polkinghome, the champion of ComwalL 
Polkinghome was 6 ft. 2 in. high, weighed 
3201bs., and had not wrestled for some years, 
being the landlord of the Red Lion inn at St. 
Columb Major. Cann was but 5 ft. 8|^ in. in 
height, and ighed 1751bs. This match, 
which was foi'^OO/. a side for the best of three 
back falls, took place at Tamar Green, Morice 
Town, near Devonport, on 23 Oct. 1826, in 
the presence of upwards of 12,000 spectators. 
After a long struggle the Comishman won a 
fair back faU. Cann next threw Polkinghome,. 
but a dispute arising, a toss gave it in favour 
of the latter. After several other falls, Pol- 
kinghome threw Cann, but the triers were 
divided in opinion as to the falL Polking- 
home left the ring, and after much wrangling, 
the match was declared to be drawn. The 
Devonshire man, with the toes and heels of 
his shoes, kicked his adversary in the most 
frightful manner, while the Comishman 
neither wore shoes nor practised kicking. 
In 18G1 Lord Palmerston headed a subscrip- 
tion among the west-country gentlemen, by 
which the sum of 200/. was presented to the 
former champion of Devonshire. 

Cann was for many jears the proprietor 
of an inn, and died in his native place, Cole- 
brooke, on 7 April 1864. He had four bro* 
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I, Juhha, Itobert, Oeoi^e, and ^\'iUiaiii, 
hU of wbom were wresttera. MesarB. Spnrket 
Pope, eoliciton, Crediton, are said U> po«- 
BS a roukuscriiit biography of Cbsd. 
[TimM, 23 Sept. 1826, p. i; Engliehmui, 
t Oct. 182S, p. 1, cola 3-1; Sporting Mag. 
hni. 165(182e), Ixii. 3e, 31S. 314, 344(1827); 
Cornwall Gazntte, 28 Oct. 1826, pp. 3-3, and 
" ■*■-- p. 2; London Mag. 1 Oct. 1826, pp. 
AnDua] Rrgi«Ur, 1826. pp. 127-8 ; 
Ererjday Book (1826), ii. 1009, 1337, 
udTaUe Buuk, ii. 41J}.499; Jllnstntted Sport- 
JngNeire,TM87l8S4.pp. too. 101, 111, witli two 
portiaJu.} 0. C. n. 

CAITNE, ,IOHN (d. IMTf), dirin« and 
BiDtar, may Iiuth been connected with the 
nportout familj' of the name at Bristol, 
rhen Sir Thomas Caime nas knigbted by 
kmee I, hia son William was mayor, and 
ia giandson Itobert was made a knight and 
•rooet by Cbvlt« II, and was complained 
t aa a, • JaTOurw of sectaries.' That John 
lad lome tie with Bristol ia probable from 
aa oannect ion with the Qroadmead baptists. 
ie baa beea supposed to hsTe rtceiTed epi- 
Bopal ordination, but this is not certain. 
Mem iras a congregation of iodependrnis 
nd pffido-baptistB meeting in Dcadman's 
flBCe, Londoti, the majority of whom, id 
Dowquence of persecution, followed their 
Unut«r, John Hubbard, to Ireland, about 
S21. On his death the church returned to 
jondoD and choae Canne as leachi^. Aftt^r 
i y«ai or two he went to Amsterdam, and 
here bMome the successor of Henry Ains- 
^^rorth a» pastor of the congregation of Eng- 
Hah independents there. At one time some 
of Ainsworth's posthumous manuscripta were 
in hU hands. Canne ret^ued his po«ition 
ft» aereuteenyeari, and to hie pulpit laboura 
Added thoae of an author and printer. An 
i«llusioa to the troubles of the church is 
ijhani in the title of his first book, ' The Way 
tee, or Good Counsel for it ; pn^ched 
Hu! loth daT of the second month 
. atthe reconciliation of cifTtain brethren 
itween whom there had been rormtir difft^r- 
Amsterdam, 1633. His mml im< 
book uppesred two yuan lat«r, and 
called 'A Ne>cessiTie of Separation from 
Church of England, provi-d b* the Non- 
fbnnista' Principles. Specially opponed 
ito Dr. Amu*, bia Frrah Suit agaiiul hu- 
ceremonies in the point of ovparallon 
... By John Canne, poator of thtt 
It Enfriish ChnifJi in Amslofilani. 
' ■ til*? yeare 16S4.' Tlii* wa* vk- 
1^9 by thu Hansard Kaollyi 
,_ . ,. idiT Ihi' Mlitondiip of tUi- It"*. 
lOhorleB Stovel. It is a wnrk of ability, Jn 
1639 Canne publiilted at Aiuslerdain 'A 




Stay against Straying; wherein, in oppoei- 
tion to Mr. John Kobioson, U prov^ (h« 
uulawfulnese of hearing the Hinist«r« of iha 
I Church of England.' These two treati^ea 
I were answered in lf}42 by John Ball, who 
I styles Canne 'the leader of the English 
Brownists in Amsterdam.' Richard Baitet 
said : ' Till Mr. Ball wrote for the Litntsy 
and against Con, and Allen, kc, and Mr. 
Buxton published his " Proteataltoa Pro- 
tested,'' I never thought '(he was then twenty- 
I fiTeyearEo1d,andministerat Kidderminster), 
I ' I never thought what presbytery or inde- 
I pendency were, nor ever spake with a man 
I that seemed to know it. And that was Ln 
1611. when the war was brewing ' (Dkxtxb, 
p. 6511. 

In 1640 Canne visited England, and tba 
Broadmead congregation of ^ptists hsTtDS 
been formed he was called upon to preaoE 
to them. The Broadmead records cuulun 
very curious particulars as to hia servicea. 
In the morning he had ' liberty to preach id 
the public place' (called a church), ' but in 
the afternoon a godly honourable woman,' 
learning that Canne was ' a baptised man bv 
them Mlled an anabaptist,' had the churcn 
closed against him, and he preai^hed on liia 
green, and debated with Mr.Fowler, a aym- 
pnlhetic minister, wlio wa* ejected •( tba 
kestoration, and was the father of Edward 
Fowler, bishop of Gloucenter (lflfll-1716). 
CTanne returned to Amsterdam in iho uma 
y«ar and issued hi* ' CongmgatintuU Diacj- 
pUne.' This year appeared ' oyon's I'rertitf^ 
ti ve Koyat ; or a Tmatiie tending to prove that 
evsiT particular congregation ... is an indo- 
p«ni{entbody, By aWell-w labor of the Truth.' 
This is attributed to ('anne W John Pogot in 
hia ' I>itfonc« of l'r««bvterinn IJovemment.' It 
has, hownVRr, been ttiiiught that Ainaworth 
waatheauthor[*«« Ajhhwohth.Hkhki]. It 
in HUppuned that Canne remained ut Ainster- 
dam until IIMT, when his rsferurici' Bible with 
nitlen appeorHil. This was ibn bnit work of 
it' kind that, had then appHnrfd. It waa 
rl(«licatiyl to the Engllnh parliament. It 
ha* Wn thought that Canne wu thn autbor 
of three MM of notes on the Bible, and that 
thf're waau>i» surlier issue than that of 1647, 
since he there refers to additions 'la tlt« 
fumier ootea in tlin margin,' but no copy 
afipears M im known. In ItUU} bu hod on 
oicluaivii licirnsn for seven yeara ' tn print ■ 
Itlbhi with annotations, being bis own worii, 
and that no man, unleM appointed by him, 
may print hi* (aid note*, either am«d^ 

Srrinted or to Iw nrinted ' ( Calimdnr i.f Htatt 
"aper; Jnn« ilV>.1|. In the editinr '' 
Im4 ha Bpeaka of an edition 
•niMitation* which ha propowd 
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and on which he had spent many years. . appealed, and elsewhere. At last he printed 
This does not appear to have heen published. ' a little pamphlet against me where are some 

Canne's eyes were again set homeward, and few truths but most part lyes. I drew u:^ 

in 1649 five of his books were published in an answer to it, but was over persuaded by 

London: 1. 'The Improvement of Time.' divers discreet and learned men to let it alone 
2. ' The Golden Eule, or Justice advanced | and sleight it.' Like other controversialists 

in justification of the legal proceedings of Shawe had a mean opinion of his adversaiyt 

the High Court of Justice against Charles He quotes a biting epigram : — 
Steward, late king of England.' 3. 'The^^^^ ^o-n ^^^ 

Snare is Broken. AMierein is proved, by ^Jo^^^.depwUd? is Canned^ and gone? 

Scripture,Law,andRea^n,thattheNatioma l^^}^ ^ ^^; ^ ^*°°«,"?^ d^ to John; 

Covenant and Oath was Unlawfully given ?t\^"* "^ft.^ ^^ "^^"^ ?^JL??' 

and taken. Pubhshed by authority, 1649, g^^. y^ j^^„ ^^^^ ^„^ lay Canne thereabont. 

4to. The dedication, to the Kt. Hon. the For if they both should meet, they would &11 out. 
Commons assembled m parliament, is dated 

£rom Bowe, 21 April lo49. 4. 'Emanuel, La 1653 also appeared ' A Second Voice ficom 
or God with us,' 4to (this is a jubilation the Temple to the Higher Powers.' He was 
over the victory at Dunbar). 5. ' The Dis- at this time credited with the possession of 
coverer . . . the Second Part,' is a vindica- great influence with the council of state, 
tion of Fairfax and Cromwell, to whom it His next work, ' Time with Truth,' is dated 
is jointly dedicated. There is no internal from Hull in 1656. His dauj^hter, whose 
evidence of the authorship, and the terms name was Deliverance, was buried on 18 Dec 
of a reference to Overton on page 70 rather 1656, and his wife, ' Agnees,' was buried on 
militate against its bein^ written by Canne, 20 Jan. 1656-7, at the same place. Holy 
but it is attributed to him in a pamphlet. Trinity Church, HulL He now appears to 
' The Same Hand again,' 1649 (E ^i)' have imbibed some of the principles of the 
The first part is said to have appearea in fifth-monarchy mem and in 1657 he pub- 
1643. In 1650 he was at Hull, and acted as lished at London * The Time of the End . . .' 
chaplain to the governor, Colonel Robert ChristopherFeake and John Rogers both sup- 
Overton, whose curious book, 'Man's Mor- plied pre&ces. These persons wiUi others were 
talitie,' he had printed at Amsterdam in denounced to the government as meeting at 
1643. Canne was in such favour with the Mr. Daforme's house in Bartholomew Lane, 
soldiers that they obtained leave from the near the Royal Exchange, and professing 
council of state to have the chancel of the themselves ready for insurrection. This was 
parish church for their meeting-place, and only two months after the crushing of Ven- 
they walled up the arches between it and ner s attempted rising in the interest of the 
the church, where John Shawe, another fa- fifth monarchy. Canne complains bitterly 
mous puritan, had, as he boasts, * constantly of his banishment from Hull ' after seven- 
above 3,000 hearers.* Canne's friends ob- t^en years' banishment before.' On 2 April 
tained a grant for him from the coimcil of 1658, when * old brother Canne * was in the 
state of 65/. 6s. Sd. for his chaplain's salary pulpit of the meeting-place in Swan Alley, 
for 196 days ; * and for his future subsistence Coleman Street, the marshal of the city 
two soldiers are to be reduced out of each entered and arrested him and seven of the 
of the four companies of that garrison, which brethren who had protested against their 
will retrench 6*. Sd.^ in lieu of which a chap- rough treatment of the old man. Canne was 
lain is to be added.' His stay in Hull was not brought before the lord mayor, and acknow- 
long, but in 1653, when he published at Lon- | ledged that he was not satisfied with the 
don * A Voice from the Temple to the Higher government, and would like an opportunity 



Powers,' the remembrance was rankling in 
his mind, and he denounces Shawe as * a most 
corrupt man and hitherto countenanced by 
men as corrupt and rotten as himself.' The 
book is dedicated to Cromwell, with a second 
dedication or epistle to Overton, from * your 
christian brother to serve you in the Gospel, 
John Canne,' who mentions the desire ex- 
pressed by some for his notes on Daniel. 
These do not appear to have been published. 
Li relation to their controversies Shawe, on the 
other hand, says : ^ 1 had many contests with 
him before Obver the Protector, to whom he 



to tell the Protector so, but declined to enter 
upon the question with the magistrate. One 
01 the accused, Wentworth Day, was fined 
500/. and sentenced to twelve months' im- 
prisonment. John Clark, who had been ac- 
quitted by the jury, was condemned to pay 
200 marks and to be imprisoned six months. 
Canne and the remainder were released on 
25 April 1658. A narrative of the transaction 
was published. This year he published ' The 
Time of Finding,' in which he describes him- 
self as ' an old man,' and expecting ' every 
day to lay down this earthly tabemade,' and 



Goniplains of the persecutions he had endured, 
uid to which he attribntetl the death of hia 
■wite and daughter. Xu 1659 he puhlished 
•A Seasonable Word I o the Parliament Men.' 
and ' A Twofold Shaking of the Earth.' A 
tract upon tithes, entitled ' A Query to 
"William Piynne,' wa« printed at the end of 
an. 'Indictment ae^inBt Tythes,' by John 
Osborn, London, 1059. Canne was resident 
in August of tlu9 year at his house 'with- 
ont Bi6hop«gflte,' and the date of his final 
~«etroat from England is not known. 

. . old Father Canne, 
hnt reverend man, 

itioned in the ' Psalm of Mercy,' a 

e against the fifth-monarchy men, 

Irbich 18 dated by Thomas Wright 8 Jan. 

It is partially printed in his ' Political ' 

_dapubfishedduringtheCommonweaUh' 

perc7a)piety,l&>l,p.259). HBiaalsothe 
^ect of some satirical writings of Samuel 

lutler, who pnblished ' The Acts and Monu- 

ents of our late Parliament,' 1659, under 

lo pseudonym of John CannofB.M.Eis^aj, 
jL John Cann, of London, gentleman, is men- 

med 6B the husband of Elizabeth Stuhbs 

I the Cambridgeshire pedigrees (Gmeafo- 

gi»t, iii. Sll"!, bnt whether this indicates a I 
second marriage is not known. We find him I 
at Amsterdam in 1 66i, where he issued again 
bis 'Bible with Marginal Notes.' This is I 
his most laborious and useful work, and has | 
gone through several editions. His book I 
■was used in the preparation of Baptflr's | 
• Comprehensive Bible,' of which it is indeed 
the basis. Canne is believed to have died 
m Amsterdam in 1667. In the library of I 
the British Museimi, which contains many ' 
of Canne'a books, the catalogue discriminates 
between John Canne 'the elder' and 'the | 
younger.' Under the latter name there is I 
Oidy one entry: 'A New Evangelical His- 
tory of the Holy Bible contained in the Old 
«nd New Testament., digested in a plain, 
~ fultir, and easy narrative with twenty- 

jr curious copper-plate cuts, by John Canne. 

mdon: P. 4 J. Bradshaw, in Paternoster 
T, and J. Goodwin, in the Strand, 1766,' 
hether this ia a pseudonym assumed by 
r desirous of profiting by a name 

B well known in connection with the Bible, 
J whether it is agenuine name, is unknown. 
*A oopy of the ' Wicked Bible' mentioned in i 
Mr. Henry Stevens's ' Becollectiona of James 
Lennox ' is said to have come from a library 
in Holland founded by Canne, hut details 

« wanting. 
1 [DffittBr's Congregationnlisio of last Three 
Enadred Years, 1SS0; Memoiraof Master John 

hawB, written by himself, rditod by the Kev. 




J. li. BojIb. Hnll, 1882, pp. 43-6, I89-31S: 
Some of the Life and Opinions of a Fiftb-Moa- 
archy Man, chiefly eilracted from thi? writings 
of John Itogers. prMchBr, by the Kev. Edwaid 
Kogera, MA., London, 1S67. pp. lSS.3t2, SIB; 
Cnlendara of Stata pHpara (ftnm about 1613 to 
l6tSD); Canoe's Nec(«9itie, &c. ed. Slorel, 1849 ; 
Wilson's History of Diisenling Chiirchta, tv. 
12a^36 ; Brouk'a Livu of the Ptuitoas, iii. 333 : 
Banbury's MomoriaU. i. 615; Worlhington'* 
DSbtj". i. 266.) W. E, A, A. 

CANNERA or CAINNEE, Raist (d. 

530^1, appears in the martyrology of Tam- 
lacht and other ancient lists of Irish saint« 
on 28 Jan. (CHaklos, Ziva <^ Iriih Sainlf, 
i. 46il. According to Cotgan she was bom of 
noble parents in the district of Benlraighe 
(Bantry) in S. Munster. Her father's name 
was Cruithnechnn (Martyr. Tata!., quoted 
by CoLOAir),hermother's,Cumania. Refus- 
ing all offers of marriage, she lived many 
years in a solitaiy cell, till seixed with a 
sudden desire to form one of the company 
gathered round St. Senan in his island home 
of Inis-cathey. in the mouth of the Shannon, 
off the coast of Clare. The saint, however, 
WAS obdurate to her prayers, and refused to 
admit a woman to his monastic settlement. 
However, it was in vain that he uwed her 
to go back into the world. Repulsed in her 
first entreatien she at last persuaded St. Se- 
nan to promise that hewoiud admtnii>ter the 
sacrament to her as she lay dying, and grant 
her the privilege of burial in his island. Her 
tomb there was still pointed out when the 
ancient life of this saint was drawn up, and 
sailors were wont to visit it to offer up vows 
foT a prosperous voyage { Tita S. Senani, ap. 
CoMiiT, c. 30), This story of St. Cannera and 
St. Senan forms the groundwork of one of 
I Moore's Irish melodies. As St. Senan seenu 
I to have flourished in the sixt.h century, a 
similardatemust be assigned to St. Cannera, 
who died about 630, according to Oolgan. 
The last-mentioned authority teUs us that she 
was venerated at Kill-chuilinn, in Carbeny 
(Leinster), and at other churches in Ireland. 
For the Scotch saint Kennera or Cainner 
(29 Oct.), whose name is preserved in the 
parish of Kirk-kinner, opposite Wigion, and 
elsewhere in Oallowav, see ' Bolluidi Acta 
SS.' 12 Oct., 904-5, and Forbes's ' Calendar 
of Scottish Saints,' 361. This saint is said 
' to have been coaftisedin later martyrologies 
I with St. Cunnera, the Batavian martyr, one 
I of the legendary followers of St. Ursula. 
I [Culgan's Acta SS. in ViM S. Cannara, 17*, 
' &x., and Vita 8. Seooni, S March, S02-44 ; 
Colgnn's Vita S. Seoani is probably historical to 
some extant, ns it is known that Uiis aunt's life 
wns written by his contemporary, St Cohnan 
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MAcLenin, and its substance has been worked ' tive ability, eTincing in a marked degree some 
up into Colgan*8 account; Bollandi Acta 8S. 1 of the qualities which distinguiflhea him in 
(8 March). 760-79 ; O'Hanlon's Lives of Irish his after career. The unrex^liiig industry, 
Saints, i. 464, &c.] T. A. A. I the habit of careful inquiry into facta, and the 

CANNING, CHARLES JOHN, Earl < caution, sometimes perhaps carried to ezoees, 
CANNiira (1811^-1862), govemor-general of which were exhibited by the govemor-gene- 
India, was the third son of the celebrated < ral during the terrible events of the Indian 
statesman, George Canning [q. v.] He was mutiny, all characterised his performance of 
bom on 14 Dec. 1812, at Gloucester Lodge, ' the far less responsible duties which devolved 
an Italian villa, at one time the property of upon the postmaster-general. He introduced 
the Duchess of Gloucester, situated m what I several beneficial changes in the organisation 
was then an almost rural tract between ' of the department, estaolishinfl^, among othMsr 
Brompton and Kensin^i^on. His education I reforms, the practice of annuailv submitting 
was commenced at a private school at Put- I to parliament a report of the work achieved bj 
ney, and continued at Eton, which he left at ' the post office. Sir Rowland Hill, whose ap- 
the end of 1827, carrying away with him 'a < pointment as sole secretary to the post office 
reputation rather for intelligence, accuracy, ' in 1854 was made on the advice oiCanning, 
and painstaking, than for remied scholarship ' described the period during which he served 
or any remarkable powers of composition? < under him as 'the most satisfactory period of 
After spending nearly a year under private ' his whole official career, that in wnidi the 
tuition m the house of the Rev. John Shore, ' course of improvement was steadiest, most 
of Potton in Bedfordshire, where he con- rapid, and least chequered.' 
tracted a lasting friendship with the third Canning assumed the government of India 
Lord Harris, one of his fellow-pupils, and ' on the last day of February 1856, having vi- 
afterwards governor of Madras, ne entered : sited en route Bombay and Madras, at the 
Christ Church, Oxford, in December 1828. At • latter of which places he spent some days with 
Oxford he was the conteinporary of Gladstone, I his old friend and fellow-student, Lord Hanifl, 
Dalhousie, and Elgin. In 1832 he took his * who was then governor of Madras. India at 
degree with a first class in classics and a s&- 1 that time was at peace. During Lord Dal- 
cond in mathematics. In 1835 he married the * housie's government large additions had been 
Honourable Charlotte Stuart, eldest daughter > made to British territory ; the Punjab, Pegu, 
and coheiress of Lord Stuart de Rothesay, ' Nagpur, Satira, Jhansi, and Oudh had been 
and in 1830 entered parliament as member ■ annexed; the Berar territories of the Nizam 
for Warwick. In 1837, both his elder brothers of the Dekhan had been placed under British 
having died some years previously, he sue- • administration ;t he mediatisedcourta of Arcot 
ceedea, on the death of nis mother, to the and Tanjore hatd ceased to exist ; and the re- 
peerage, which liad been created in her favour ' cognition of the grandson of the king of Delhi, 
after her husband's death, and became Vis- then an elderly man, as the future successor 
count Canning of Kilbrahan in the county ' ofthe latter, had been granted, subject, among 
of Kilkenny. (.)n the formation of Sir Robert ' other stipulations, to the condition that he 
Peel's government in 1841, he was appointed should as king * receive the govemo^general 
under-secret ary of state for foreign affairs, I at all times on terms of perfect equality.' Bv 
and held that office for nearly five years, be- I the recent annexations of territory four mit 
coming chief commissioner for woods^ and ] lions sterling had been added to the revenues 

"of British India. Great progress, both moral 
and material, had been made in the various 
branches of the administration. In an ela- 
statesman's life, and, adhering, after PeeFs ' borate minute recorded by the retiring go- 
death, to the Peelite party, he declined an 1 vernor-j^neral on the eve of his departure, 
offer of the post of foreign secretary which • emphatic stress was laid on the prosperous and 
was made to him by Lord Derby on the occa- I peaceful condition of affairs, qualified only by 
sion of the latter being invited to form an the remark that ' no prudent man, who has 
administration, when Lord Russell's cabinet | any knowledge of eastern affairs, would ever 
resipied office in the spring of 1851. In 1853 • venture to predict the maintenance of con- 
he joined Lord Aberdeen's cabinet as post- I tinned peace within our eastern posseaaions.' 
master-general, holding the same office for a I Canning was not less desirous than the ma- 



forests shortly before the downfall of Peel's 
government in 1846. He continued to be a 
follower of Peel during the remainder of that 



short, time under Lord Palmerston, by whom 
he was selected in 1855 to succeed Lord Dal- 
housie as governor-general of India. In his 
management of the postal department. Can- 
ning established a reputation for adminiatra- 



jority of his predeceasors for a peaceful ad« 
ministration. In his speech at the banquet 
given by the court of directors in hia honour 
Wore nis departure firom England, he gate 
expression to nis desire for a peaceful time of 
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See, and xo bis rcciwiiition of ' tbe large 
ns of pe&cefiil u^efiilneas ' which lar be- 
e him ; adding, however, with prophetic 
ftpprebenBion, that he could not forgel that 
' tn our Indian empire (hat ^reat«st of all 
bleswiigB depends upon & greater Tuietj of 
chances and a more precarious tenure than in 
■ny other quarter of the globe,' and that ' in 
ibe sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud 
naj arise, at first no bi^er than a man's hand, 
but which, growit;^ larger and larger, may at 
lAit threaten to buret and overwhelm ua with 
niin.' He had not been long at Calcutta 
when it became apparent that a war was im- 
pending, which, tuough not affecting Indian 
BtBrritof^, nor tbe actual frcmlier of India, 
■"Tould involve the employment of a portion 
i the Indian army. Persia, in defiance of 
a tucisting treaty, had t-aken Herat, and, ne- 
-jations failing to bring about tbe evaciia- 
D of the place by the Persian forces, the 
'' ^ government in the autumn of 1856 
d war against the ahab. The arrange- 
* for the eipedition, which was carried 
to aaucceaaful issue early in 1B57, under the 
command of Sir James Outram, were made 
1^ Canning, and occupied a good deal of h is 
•ttenlion in the latter part of hia first year of 
office. Closely connectMl with thismatterwas 
the question of aubsidising the smir of Ca- 
bal, and enabling him by grantsof money and 
armstoaid in drivingtbe FerBiansErom Herat. 
This policy, urged by Herbert Edwardea, was 
adopted by Canning, at first with some reluc- 
tance, but afterwardswithaconTictionofits 
wiodom. He showed this conviction by cor- 
dial acknowledgments to Edwardes. 

Another very difficult question, handed 
down to Canning by bis predecessor, with 
whichhe was called upon to deal very ahorlly 
oftar his arriTal, waij that of an alteration of 
the conditions of service upon which the se- 
poys in the native nrmy of Bengal were enlisted 
— ■ change which involved tbe obligation 
of service oeyond the sea. In deciding upon 
this military reform, which had been pressed 
upon the attention of the government by the 
diffictdty of providing British Burma with a 
jl' w ifficient force of native troops, but which has 
■■tfnce been regarded aa one of the causes of the 
^Hhutiny of l>*li7. Canning was supported by 
^^■be commander-in-chief and by his other con- 
^^Ktuted advisers. His own view on the sub- 
^^pct, as stated in his letters to the president 
tf the board of control, was thnt the system of 
DBlistment for limited service, which hndnever 
been adopted in Madras or Bombnv, ought 
not to have beentoleratedsolongin Bengal ; 
and although there were some persons who 
were appr^ensive of ' risk in meddling with 
tbe fuuoamental conditions upon which the 



cause for fear on this ground. His only ap- 
prehension had been — and that he said bad 
v&nished — ^tbai 'the sepoys already enlisted on 
the old lermA might suspect that the change 
was a first step towards breaking faith with 
them, and that on the first neceeaity they 
tnig-ht be compelled to cross tbe sea ;' but there ' 
had been ' no sign of any such faUe alarm 

The administration of the recently annexed 
province of Oudh, which had fallen into in- 
competent hands, occasioned much anxiety 
to Canning at that time. Tbe difficulty was 
met by the aupersession of the officiating chief 
conunissioner.andby tbe transfer to thai post 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, then in charge of our 
relalions with the native states in Rajputina. 
Daring this first year of his government., the 
amount of work which pressed upon Connitif 
wKs very great ; for, whue he had to deal with 
several new and difficult questions of thd 
nature of those just referred to, he had also, 
like all newly appointed governors-general, to 
wade through heavy masses of previoua cor- 



neas of all the departments devolved a 

the governor-general. It was not until a 
later period, when the work was enormously 
increased by the events of the mutiny, that 
Canning, at the instance of Sir Henry Kic- 
ketts, introduced the ([uasi-cabinet arrange- 
ment, under which each member of council 
takes charge of a department, disposing of 
ail details, and only referring to the govemor- 
gffneral matters of real importance, and ques- 
tions involving principles or the adoptjon of 

It would be foreign to the scope of this 
brief memoir to enter upon any detailed ro- 
view of tbe causes or of the incidents of the 
appalling catastrophe, the mutiny of the Ben- 
gal army, which strained to the Utmost the 
eaergies and resources of the government of 
India during the second and third yem of 
Canning's administration. Whether tnuismin 
of the greased cartridges was the chief caUBB 
of the discontent, or panic, or whatevtsr Iha 
sentiment may be called, which dearly existed 
(sjid this was Lord Lawrence's view), or 
whether, as was held hy many persons well 
qualified to form nn opinion, the mutiny migi- 
nated in a number of concurrent causes, which 
ar? summed up in a single sentence in Sit 
John Kaye's preface lo his ■ History of the 
Sepoy War : ' ' Because wh were loo English 
the crisis arose,' to which he add»d, 'it was 
only because we were English that when it 
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arose it did not utterly overwhelm us * — these 
are questions upon which difference of opinion 
will always exist. The first open indication 
of the approaching catastrophe was ffiven in 
February 1867 by the 19tn Bengal native 
infantry at Berhampore refusing to receive 
the new cartridges. Previous to and subse- 
quent to this affair, reports were received of 
a mysterious circulation of * chupatties/ small 
cakes of unleavened meal, whicn were passed 
from village to village in the north-western 
provinces, and of lotus flowers sent from regi- 
ment to regiment. There were also nume- 
rous acts of incendiarism in the military can- 
tonments. On 29 March the first act of 
violence took place, when a sepoy of the 
34th regiment at Barrackpur, in a state of 
intoxication, attacked ana wounded the ad- 
jutant of the regiment, many hundred men 
of the regiment looking on quietly, while a 
native officer refused to take the assailant 
into custody, and forbade his men to render 
any assistance to the English officer, who 
narrowly escaped with his life. The extent 
of the native disaffection was not seen, how- 
ever, until 10 May, when the mutiny at 
Meerut, accompanied by the murder of seve- 
ral English officers and other EngUsh men 
and women, followed the next day by the 
rising of the native troops and massacre of 
Europeans at Delhi, and in the course of a 
few weeks by the rising of nearly the whole 
of the Bengal army, by the rebellion in Oudh, 
by the massacre at Cawnpore, and by the 
murder of Europeans at manv other places 
in the Bengal presidency and m Central In- 
dia, showed that Britisn rule in India was 
confronted by the gravest peril to which it 
had been exposed since the days of Clive. 
Canning was much blamed, especially by the 
English residents of Calcutta, for having 
failed in the first instance to realise the gra- 
vity of the crisis. His refusal at an early 
period of tlie mutiny to take advantage of 
an offer which was made by the English at 
Calcutta to form a regiment of volunteers, an 
offer which he afterwards accepted ; the de- 
lay of the government in ordering a general ; 
disarming of the sepoys until the course of 
events liad rendered such a measure impos- 
sible; the inclusion of English newspapers in 
an act restricting the liberty of the press ; the 
application to Englishmen, as well as to na- 
tives, of a general disarming act ; Canning's 
efforts to moderate the fierceness of the retri- 
bution, which, involving in some cases the 
sacrifice of innocent men, was being exacted by 
British officers, both civil and military, for the 
outrages committed by the mutineers and by 
others who had participated in those outrages 
— all these things were severely censured 



in certain quarters, and for a time brought 
much unpopularity upon the gorvemor-geneiaL 
among a section of ms countrymen in India. 
' Clemencj Canning * was the nickname which 
was applied to him, and on one occasion it 
was remarked that his jpolicj was best de- 
scribed by two stamps in use in the Indian 
postK)ffice, ' too late ' and ' insufficient.' Can- 
ning's unpopularity at that time was much 
fostered by the natural reserve and apparent 
coldness of his disposition. It is probable 
that in some cases the tendency to a veiy 
deliberate weighing of evidence, when deal- 
ing with difficult questions, caused undesir- 
able delays in cases in which promptitude of 
action was essential. The failure at the early 
stages of the revolt to realise the magnitude 
of the danger which had arisen was shared 
more or less by every Englishman in India, 
by men of the ripest Indian experience, as 
well as by men wno, like the ^vemor-gene- 
ral and the commander-in-K^ef^ were com- 
parative novices in Indian affairs. Of Can* 
ning's undaunted courage and firmness theie 
never was a shadow of a doubt. Lord Elgin 
and Lord Clyde, like all who were brou^t 
into direct official relations with him, were 
much impressed by the calm courage and firm- 
ness evinced by the governor-general at that 
dark time. Two qualities, always important 
in aruler, but exceptionally important m deal- 
ing with a perilous crisis, the faculty of repos- 
ing confidence in able subordinates, and the 
prompt and generous recognition of good ser- 
vice, Canning evinced in a remarkable degree. 
His immediate compliance with Sir Henir 
Lawrence's application to be invested witn 
full military authority in Oudh enabled the 
latter to take precautions which, although 
they failed to stem the tide of rebellion or to 
prevent the sacrifice of many lives, including 
that of the gallant and able man who devisM 
them, averted what would have been the far 
graver disaster of the fall of the Lucknow 
residency and the massacre of it« illustrious 
garrison. His confidence in John Lawrence 
was amply justified by the sagacity and cou- 
rage with which the chief commissioner, dis- 
cerning the enormous importance of the re- 
capture of Delhi, strained every effort to send 
to that place all the troops that could possibly 
be spared from the Pumab. But while Can- 
ning thus trusted the ablest of his lieutenants, 
he by no means surrendered the exercise of 
his own judgment when on difficult questions 
his views differed from theirs. Thus, when 
John Lawrence recommended the abandon^ 
ment of the trans-Indus territory, in opposi- 
tion to the advice of Sydney Cotton and 
Herbert Edwardes, the governor-general de- 
cided against the proposal, and at a later 



pvrioci ho overruled UutrBin'a objections to bis 
«wn policy in dealing with the Taluqdars in 
_ Oudh. 

^. Thelut-meiitionail afTair, which miffht have 
^mttahort Canning's t«uiireofoffice, and which 
■■Btu&lly led to the retireiueDl of a cabioeC 
■ ^adiU8l«r, -waa one of the most embsTrassing 
ineidenta in Canning's career. It arose ont | 
of B proclamation which Canning deemed it i 
Ikdvisable in the spring of 1868 to issue, as 
soon ns the reconqueet of Qudh should have 
been eompletod, regarding the treatment to | 
be meteil out to those who had been guilty of : 
rt>bellion in that province. The proclamation ! 
declarei] ainoag other things that with a few 
exceptinns ' the proprietary right in the soil 
of the province was confiscated by the British 
BjOTerament, which would dispose of that right 
■n such a manner as it minbt deem fitting.' 
Cftuning regarded the proclamation as an in- 
dulgent one, seeing that it promised an ei- 
emption aloiost general from the peaaltiesof 
deitUi and impri^jonmeDt to Oudh chieftains 
and otbers who had joined in the rebellion. ! 
Lord Kllenborough, then president of the ! 
board of control, took a difiereut view, and { 
tnutsmilled through th>- secret committee of 
the court of directors a despatch (wndemning 
the proclamation in language of unusual se- 
verity, us involving an uujuatifiable departure 
from the course generally followed in aeallng 
with a recently conquered nation. The lan- 
guage of the despatch, which had been issued 
without the knowledge of the cabinet, was 
generallv disapproved in England, and pro- 
voked in both houses of parliament animated 
discuBiions, which would have led to the 
downfall of Lord Derby's government, had 
not Ellenborou^h, taking upon himself the 
entire responsibility of his act^ retired from 
thecahinel, CanningiatVerhavrngvindicated 
hia policy in a dignified and masterly reply, 
in tDe course of which he observed t'bat ' no 
taonts or sarcasms, come from what quarter 
ther might, would turn him &om the path 
'*~hich he believed to be that of public duty,' 
lUted at the earnest request of the prime 
a his office. 
In the course of the same year, 1858, Can- 
ning was callud upon to give efiuct to the act 
of imrliameiit which transferred the govern- 
ment of India from the East India Company 
to the crown. He thus became the fijst vice- 
roy of India. In 18o9 he was raised to an 
earldom. During the remaining years of bis 
government, his duties, if less anxious, were 
twarcely less arduous than those which bad 
weighed U|>onhimduringtIiemutinj. There- 
oisatiou of the ludian army, the re-esta- 
muni, of Indian finance, which bad been 
iouslydisommged by the anoimouB expen- 

,T0L. Tin. 



diture entailed bv the mutiny, the ri 
of confidence in tneminds of native chiefs, and 
reforms in the legislative and administrative 
STstem, which were embodied in the Indian 
Council's Act of 18GI, were among the n 
ters w hich chiefly engaged his attention d ui 
the last three years. He cordially supported 
Bishop Cotton's plans for educating the 
children of Eurasians and poor Europeans. 
He objected to the military policy of the 
home government. He deprecated the aboli- 
tion of the system of raising British regiments 
for employment exclusively in India, holding 
that it WHS essential that the British force in 
India should be largely composed of reginumls 
and batteries which could not be removed to 
meet on exigency in Europe. Regarding the 
native states, Canning attached great import- 
ance to the policy of securing and confirming 
the allegiance of the great chiefs. Wilh this 
view he deemed it essential that the princes 
and people of India shoidd be assured that the 
annexation policy was abandoned, and that 
the traditional custom of adoption would nut 

-_ * i^ interfered with, and he caused 

.e, ^nnls, to be issued to all the 
chiefs of a certain rank, sanctioning the right 
of adoptioD intorme which could not be mis- 
understood. One of the measures taken to 
resbirethe financial equilibrium — the imposi- 
tion of an income-tax — was strenuously op- 
posed by the governments of Madrasand Bom- 
bay, and produced an official controversy. 



velyan, who hod token the extraordinary step, 
while the correspondence was in progress, of 
publishing in the local newspapers a minut« 
condemning the policy of the government of 
India. Cannings action in this matter was 
mainly confined to supporting the policy of 
his financial advisers. Finance was not a 
subject with which he was specially conver- 
sant ; but it is believed that whik he con- 
demned Tre vely an's tnsubordin ation, Canning 
did not consider his object ions to the income- 
tax lo be altogether destitute of forci!. The 
last months of Canning's stay in India were 
clouded by in the death of his noble and slii- 
guliLrly gift«d wife, who was carried olTby an 
attack of jungle (ever in the latter part of 
1851. Hia intense grief is vividly described 
by Bishop Cotton. Lady Canning's death 
was mourned throughout India by all who 
had been brought into contact with her. 
Canning retired in March 1802, much broken 
in health, and died in London on 17 June 
following. In recognition of his eminent 
services he was created a knight of the Garter 
a few weeks before his death. Ho lofl no 
issue, and his title consequently lapsed. 
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Of Canning's character as a public man 
some idea will have been formed from the 
preceding remarks. His defects were a cold 
and reserved manner and an over-anxious 
temperament, which frequently occasioned 
delay in the despatch of business. In the 
elaborate care which he bestowed upon the 
composition of his official minutes, despatches, 
and speeches, he was painstaking almost to a 
fault. He was strictly just and conscientious 
in the disposal of his patronage, but even here 
his anxiety to select the best man for a vacant 
post sometimes caused undue delay in filling 
up appointments. He appears to have pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the great, and at 
all times rare, virtue of magnanimity. No 
amount of personal obloquy could induce him 
to clear his own character, as he might have 
done on more than one occasion, at the expense 
of the reputation of his countrymen. And if 
he was cold and reserved in manner, his cold- 
ness was not that of an unfeeling heart. It 
was related of him by a member of his per- 
sonal staff that on the night on which he 
heard of the Cawnpore massacre, he spent 
the whole of it walking up and down the 
marble hall of Government House. Cotton 
described him as * a very mirror of honour, 
the pattern of a just, high-minded, and fear- 
less statesman, kind and considerate . . . 
without any personal bias against opponents.' 
His name will have a high rank among great 
Indian statesmen. 

[Ann. Reg;. 1862 ; Life of Sir Rowland Hill, 
by Gcorgo B'irkbeck Hill, London, 1880, p. 263; 
Kayo's History of tlie Sepoy War; Malleson's 
History of the Indian Mutiny, 1878 ; Chambers's 
History of the Indian Revolt, 1859 ; Parliamen- 
tiry Paper reliiting to the Oudh Proclamation, 
1 859 ; Men whom India has known, Mjvdras, 1871; 
Memoir of Bishop Cotton, 1871 ; personal infor- 
mation. Lord Canning's correspondence, which 
is said to have been preserved in a very complete 
form, is in the possession of his heir, the present 
Marquis of Clanricarde. It was placed at the 
disposal of the late Sir John Kaye when he was 
writing his 'History of the Sepoy War,' but in 
oonscKjuenco of an incident which occurred in con- 
nection with the restoration of the papers after 
Sir John Kaye's death, an application made by 
the writer of this article for permission to consult 
them has been declined.] A. J. A. 

CANNING, ELIZABETH (1734-1773), 
malefactor, was bom on 17 Sept. 1734. Wlien 
she first attracted public notice, her father, 
"who had been a sawyer, was dead, leaving 
behind liim a widow and five children, of 
whom Elizabeth was the eldest. In December 
1752 she was a domestic servant in the family 
of one Edward Lyon, a carpenter in Alder- 
manbury. Previous to this she had been 



two years in a neighbouring alehouse, and 
had borne a good character. On New-year^s 
day 1753 she went to visit an uncle and aunt 
of the name of Colley,who lived at Saltpetre 
Bank, near Wellclose Square. They saw 
her on her way home about nine p.m. as far as 
Houndsditch, where they parted with her. 
As she did not return to her mothei^s or 
master's house, she was drcumstantially ad- 
vertised for as follows : * Lost, a girl about 
eighteen years of age, dressed in a purple mas- 
querade stuif gown, a white handkercmef and 
apron, a black quilted petticoat, a green under 
coat, black shoes, blue stockings, a white 
shaving hat, with green ribbons, and had a 
very fresh colour. She was left on Monday 
last near Houndsditch, and has not been heaxd 
of since. Whoever informs Mrs. Camums 
[Canning], a Scowrer [jsawyer] at Aldermanr 
oury Postern, concemmg her shall be hand- 
somely rewarded for their trouble ' {Daibf 
Advertiser, 4 Jan. 1753). Rumours being 
circulated that she had been heard to shri^ 
out of a hackney-coach in Bishopsgate Street^ 
this advertisement was repeated on 6 Jan. 
with her name in full, and some additional 
particulars. Prayers were besides offiared up 
for her 'in churches, meeting-houses, ana 
even at Mr. Westley*s.* Also that infdlible 
eighteenth-century oracle, a fortune-teller or 
cunning-man, was consulted. All inquiries 
were, however, in vain, and it was not until 
Monday, 29 Jan. 1753, a little after ten at 
night, that Elizabeth Canning returned to her 
mother's house in Aldermanbury Postern. 
She had been absent four we«ks, and she came 
back in a most miserable condition, ill, half- 
starved, and half-clad. Her story, as it gra- 
dually took shape under the questions of sym- 
pathising neighbours, amounted in brief to 
this : That after leaving her imcle and aimt 
on 1 Jan. she had been attacked in Moorfields 
by two men in great coats, who robbed her, 
partially stripped her, stunned her by a blow 
on the temple, and finally dragged her away 
to a house on the Hertfordshire road. Here 
an old woman, after fruitlessly soliciting her 
' to go their way ' (i.e. lead an immorallife), 
cut off her stuys, and thrust her a few st^ 
upstairs into a room, where she had been con- 
fined ever since, subsisting on bread and water 
and a mince pie that her first assailants had 
overlooked in her pocket, intimately, she 
said, she had escaped through the window, 
tearing her ear in doing so. The mention of 
the Hertfordshire road seems immediately to 
have attracted suspicion to one Susannah, or 
* Mother ' Wells, who kept an establishment 
of doubtful reputation at JSnfield Wash ; and 
when, two days after her return. Oamiing re- 
peated her story to Alderman ^itty, a war- 



it wae i«auud for the niipreli 
a 1 Feb. Canning, her mother, b 
of friends, went with an offiixr 
house. Canning', nho waa BiilX very weak, 
TTBS taken &om room to room. She Identifled 
("with certun diacrepanciaa) a ioll aa the one 
in which she bad been placed, and posda^ by 
Mm. "Wells, she selected one Mary Squires, 
KQ old gipay of Burpaflsing ugliness (r.bere is 
J. tt portrait of her in the'hew^te Calendar') 
^^U the person who had cut u^her stays and 
^Hbrust lier upstairs. The gipsy prompt ty de- 
^^Hkred that at the time of the occurrence she 
^HlBB a hundred and Iwenty miles away at 
BK.bbotsbury in Dorsetshire. The whole Wells 
M Iiousebold, however, includit^g Squires'^ son 
George, a young woman named Virtue Hall, 
and a maiTied couple, rejoicing in the extra- 
ordinary names of Fortune and Judith Natus, 
were taken before a neigh bouriiiejDstice, Mr. 
TMbmaker of Ford's Orove. Squires and 
Wellfl were committed for trial Tor assault 
and felony ; the rest of the party were dia- 
disr^ed. 

This, it baa been said, took place on 1 Feb. 
Ob the 6th Canning's cose was handed by 
Mr. Salt, a solicitor, to Henry Fielding, the 
novelist, then a Bow Street magistrate, for 
his opinion. Fielding, after giving this, was 
persuaded into allowing Canning t« swear 
BJi information before him, and also into ex- 
anuning Virtue Hall. Next day Canning 
■was brought to him, and repeated, with some 
T&ri&tions, the tale she had already told to 
Alderman Chitty. Theresult of this was that 
another warrant was issued against the rest 
of the Wells household, and Judith Natus 
Bad Virtue Hall were brought before Field- 
ing. Virtue Hall, after much npparent pre- 
Tarication and contradictory evicieuce, finally 
toldastorjr closely resembling that of Can- 
ning. 'Fbis, with the aid of Mr. Salt, the 
solicitor for the prosecution (! ), was embodied 
in an information which she signed. The 
curious laxity which permitted these pro- 
ceedings ■was commentM upon at the time, 
and would be unintelligible now (Stgfren, 
Silitoiy o/ the Criminal Law of England, 
less, i. 423). 

On 21 Feb. Squires and Wella were tried 
at the Old Bailey. Conning retold her tale ; 
HbU corroborated it. Three witnesses. Gib- 
bous, Clarke, and GreTvlle, were called to 
ive an aiihi for Squires; but they were 
itradicted by a fourth named Iniser, and, 
her statement before receiving sentence, 
Squires herselL Squires was condemned 
death ; Wella to be burned in the hand, 
B sentence which was eiecitted forthwith, to 
the delight of the excited crowd Jn the Old 
Bailey seeuons-house. 



lord mayor, Sir Crisp Gascoyne, who hod pre- 
sided at the trial ex officio, was not sntislied 
with the -verdict. He made further and 
searching inquiries. He found that otbt^r 
witnesses were ready to prove the alibi of 
Squires. Virtue Hall, moreover, upon re- 
examination recanted her evidence. Arf 



the crown. They reported that the weight 
of the evidence was in her favour, and the 
king thereupon granted her a free pardon. 

Meanwhile Fielding had published his 
' Clear State of the Case of Elizabeth Can- 
ning/ wliich was immediately answered by 
Dt.TIlU of ' The Inspector ' in the ' Story of | 
Elizabeth Oanningconsider'd.' Otherpamph- , 
lets by authors less illustrious began to mul- , 
', tiply rapidly. Portraits of Canning and , 
I Squires appeared in all the print-shops, and ' 
I the caricaturists entered eagerly into the con- 
j troversy. The fine gentlemen of Whitt 
chocolate-honse made collections for the h 
I roine of the hour, and the rabble attacked Sir 
Crisp Gascoyne in his coach. 'The town was 
divided between the -'Canningites" and 
"Egyptians," or " Gipsyites," ond "Hetty 
Canning,"" says Churchill in the 'Ghost,' 
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'' I With Oascoyne'a help, a six montiu 

Churchill might have extended the time 
stUi further, for it was not until 29 April 
1764 that Canning was summoned again to 
the Old Bailey to take her trial for wilful 
aad corrupt peijury. Her different and dif- 
fering statements were carefully dissected by 
counsel, and (rather afterdate) evidence was 
now t.endered by Forttme and Judith Natus, to 
the effect that they slept in the lotl duritig 
tbo whole of the time that Canning was said I 
to have been confined there. As regards the 
Squires aliii, thirty-eight witnesses swore i 
that the gipsy had been seen in Dorsetshire 
l^enty-eeven, on the other band, as pertina 
ciouslyasserted that she had been in Middle- 
sex. The trial laated eight days. The be- | 
wildered jury first put in a squinting' verdict 
— they found Canning ' guilty of pen ury. but 
not wilful and corrupt." liiis quiuified de- 
Uverance the recorder refused to rece* ' 

they then found her guUty with a 
ntendation to mercy, though sul«eiiuently 
two of their number modeamdavita tnat the 
verdict was not according to theireonsciencea. 
When, on 30 May 1754, she came up to re- 
ceive judgmL-nt, eight members of the court, 1 
led bv the humane Sir John Barnard, w 
for SIX months" imprisonment, while n 
irere for transportation for seven years, : 
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was consequently transported in August, * at 
the reauest of her friends, to New England.' 
Accoraing to the ' Annual Register ' for 1761, 
p. 179, she came back to this country at the 
expiration of her sentence to receive a legacy 
of 500/., left to her three years before by an 
old lady of Newington Green. Accoidin^ 
to later accounts, however ( Gent Mag. xliii. 
413), she never returned, but died 22 July 
1773 at Weathersfield in Connecticut. In 
* Notes and Queries ' for 24 March 1856 it 
is further stated, upon the authority of con- | 
temporary American newspapers (which give \ 
the montn of death as June), that she nad | 
married abroad, her husband's name being 
Treat. Caulfield, in his sketch of her (Be- 
markabU Persons, iii. 148), says that Mr. 
Treat was ' an opulent quaker,' and adds that 
' for some time she [Canning] followed the 
occupation of a schoolmistress.' But how 
from 1 Jan. 1753 to the 29th of that month 
she did really spend her time is a secret that 
has never to this day been divulged. ' Not- 
withstanding the many strange circumstances 
of her story, none is so strange as that it 
should not be discovered in so many years 
where she had concealed herself during the 
time she had invariably declared she was at 
the house of Mother Wells ' ( Gent Mag, ut 
supra). 

[A full accoimt of the above case is to be 
found in Howell's State Trials, 1813, xix. 262- 
275, 285-691, and 1418. The Gent. Mag. for 
1753 and 1754 also contains much information, 
and a plan (xxiii. 306-7) of Wells's house at En- 
field. Cf. also Genuine and Impartial Memoirs 
of Elizabeth Canning, 1 754 ; Caulfield's Remark- 
able Persons, 1820, iii. 108-48 (which includes 
a portrait) ; Paget's Paradoxes and Puzzles, 1874, 
pp. 317-36; and Notes and Queries, ut supra. 
There are also innumerable pamphlets in the case 
besides Fielding's and Hill's. Sir Crisp Gascoyne 
published an Enquiry into the Cases of Canning 
and Squires, 1754; Allan Ramsay, the painter, 
in a Letter from a Clergyman to a Nobleman, 
1753, wrote ably on the subject, and a surgeon 
named Do<ld issued a Physical Account. Many 
other tracts, however, such as Canning's Farthing 
Post, Canning's Magazine, and the like, are 
eagerly sought after by collectors.] A. D. 

CANNING, GEORGE Q770-1827), 
stat+isman, was born in London on 11 April 
1770. His family, which claimed descent 
from William Canynges of Bristol [q. v.], was 
at one time seated at Bishops Canning in 
Wiltshire, and afterwards at Foxcote in War- 
wickshire. A cadet of the family obtained 
the manor of Garv^agh in Londonderry from 
Elizabeth, and died there in 1646. The states- 
man's father, George Canning, was the eldest 
of three brothers, sons of Stratford Canning 



of Ganragh (1703-1775), and, according to 
one report, was disinherited by his father in 
consequence, it seems, of some early attach- 
ment of which the family disapproyed. He 
came to London in 1757 with an allowance 
of 150/1 a year, was called to the bar in 1764, 
wrote for the papers, published a translation 
of the 'Anti-Lucretius' (1766) and a collec- 
tion of poems (1767). In 1768 he married 
Mary Anne Costello, a young lady of neat 
beauty, but without any fortune, and, simdng 
under the burden of supnorting himself anl 
his family, died of a broKen heart 11 April 
1771. His second brother, Paul, had a son 
George (1778-1840), created baron Garvagh 
of Londonderry in the Irish peeraffe in 1818. 
The youngest, Stratford, was a l>anker in 
London, and the father of Lord Stratford de 
Redcline [see CAmriNe, Stbatfori)]. 
- After her husband's death his widow went 
upon the stage, and was twice married, her 
second husbfmd being Redditch, an actor, and 
her third a Mr. Hunn, a linendraper of Ply- 
mouth, whom she also outlived for many 
years. She never achieved any great suc- 
cess in her profession, and finally quitted it 
in 1801, when Canning, who had tnen been 
under-secretary of state for five years, ar- 
ranged to have his pension of 600/. a year 
settled on his mother and sisters. 

Mrs. Canning had two children, a boy and 
& girl, and when the former was eight years 
old her brother-in-law, the banker, took him 
into his own house, and educated him as his 
own son. He was sent to school in London, 
and afterwards to the Rev. Mr. Richards, at 
Hyde Abbey, near Winchester, and finally 
to Eton, where he soon distinguished himself 
for his wit, his scholarship, and his preco- 
cious powers of composition. In concert -with 
his friends John and Robert Smith, Hook- 
ham Frere, and Charles Ellis, he brought out 
a school magazine, called the * Microcosm,* 
which attracted sufficient attention to in- 
duce Knight, the publisher, to pay the younff 
editor fifty pounds for the copyright- — ^in afl 
probability the first copy money ever yet 
paid to a schoolboy. Canning always loved 
Eton, and in 1824 was * sitter ' in the Eton 
ten-oar, the post of honour reserved for dis- 
tinguished old Etonians. In October 1788 
he went up to Christ Church, where he made 
the acquaintance of Jenkinson (afterwards 
Lord Liverpool), Sturges Bourne, Lord Gran- 
ville, Lord Morley (then Lord Boringdon), 
Lord Holland, and Lord Carlisle, and ex- 
tended his classical reputation by gaining the 
chancellor's prize for Latin verse, the subject 
for that year, 1789, being the * Pilgrimage to 
Mecca.' In the following year he took his 
bachelor's degree, uid entered himself at Lin- 



I inn, lliougii tiia residence clmmbers 
at. 3 Paper Buildings, in tbe Inner 

t Hu uncle, thti banker, wu astaunch whig, 
Jbd liis bouse wtu a faTonrito resort of the 
phigleftders. Here the jouns- Oxonian made 
e acquaintance of Fox and Sheridan, who 
reduced him to Devonshire Hoose at a 
d supper party given by the duchess to 
^0 wit, rank, and beauty of the whig 
There can be no doubt that at this 
« Canning called himself a whig, and his 
btimate friend, George Ellis, his colleague 
a the ' Anti-Jacobin,' and one of the founoen 
r the ' Quarterly lieview,' waa even now 
rriting in the ' KoUiad.' But the French 
~ rolntion exercised the same influence on 
aning as it <lid on many oldermen, hithi-r- 
a the most distinguished ornaments of the 
WhigpsTty — Burke, Windliam, Spencer, Lord 
FitEwilliam— and brought them over in a body 
to the torj camp. Sir Walter Scott says 
that OannttLg^s conversion was due tx) a viait 
*" a Godwin, who came to him in Paper 
Idings, and told him that the English 
Itiaa, in the event of a revolution, had 
mined on making him their leader. 
g,accordiiig to this account, took time 
} consider the proposal, and, coming to the 
>nclusioQ that tie hod better at once make 
is plunge in the opposite direction, inst&ntly 
lied off to Rtt. Scott seems to have 
d this story at Murray's, but he does not 
y from whom, though he adds that Sir W. 
Gitght«n was Ibe person to whom Canning 
-13 :. '^'"dwin's visit, however, waa only 
iny causes all converging to the 
e result. Moore declares that the treat- 
Bent of Burke and Sheridan by the whige 
~d some effect in leading Canning to unite 
[ with the tones. A long letter of 
13 Dec. 1793, written to his friend. Lord 
Boringdon, at Vienna, gives Canning's own 
explanation of his views and inclinations at 
"' B period, and shows that he already re- 
uded Vi. Pitt as the man of the age. 
', however. Canning went to Pitt, 
b^tt sent for Canning, the result ytaa the 
ne. In 1703 he finally enrolled himself 
atesmas's biuiner, and took his 
1 the House of Commons as member 
r Newport in January 1794 His maiden 
jeeoh was delivered on the Slst of that 
lOnt'hi the subject being the proposed grant 
t k subsidy to tjie king of Sardinia. Can- 
"g himself wrote an accoimt of it to Lord 
, a which he describes his own 
sations Bt the moment of rising, and his 
loyance towards the middle of his speech 
, (eeing some menibers on the front op- 
Hitioii bench laughing, as he thought, at 



himself. The eheero of his friendu, however, 
soon restored him, and he got through bis 
task triumphantly. 

In 179Ci Canning waa made under-secrelaiT ^ 
of state for foreign niTnirs, a position whicn 
he held till Pittas resignation in IfiOl, ond 
in 1797 exchanged Newport for Wendover. 
From 1799tolWll hebrought out the' Anti- . 
Jacobin,' to which Ellis, I-Vere, the Smiths, j 
Lord Wellealey, Lord Carlisle, and even Pitt 1 
contributed. Canning himself, it is sud, 
never directly acknowledged the authorship 
of any of the pieces attributed lo him. But 
we may safely assert that the ' Needy Kllife- 
> grinder,' the lines on Mrs. Bcowurigg, the 
' New Morality,' the song on Captain Jean 
Bon Andrg, the lament of Rogero, and 
Erskine's speech lo the Whig Club, were 
almost exclusively the work of Canning. 
The paper was perhaps the most brilliant 
saccasB of its kind on record. The intention 
of it was to make the revolutionary party 
ridiculous. Previously it hatj bean the up- 
holders of law and order, the 'Dons,' ths 
' Bigwigs,' who had been the favourite objects 
of popular f^atire. Now, perhaps for the first 
time. It was their assailants who were covered 
with contempt ; and such was the success 
of the experiment, that we only wonder it 
WAS discontinued so soon. It came out in 
September 1797, and was slopped in the fol- 
lci~wing July. 

Dn 8 July 1800 Canning married Joan, j. 
daughter of'^ Major-general John Scott, a' 
young ladv with 100,000/., and sister to the 
Duchess of Portland, This made him indepen- 
dant, and when Pitt resigned on the Itomon 
catholic question. Canning could follow him 
into retirement without any pecuniary mis- 
givings. 

During the administration of Adding- 
tOTi, who succeeded Pitt at the treasury, 
IS to have represented that kind 
■egular opposition which, coming from 
below the gangway on the ministerial side 
of the house, is more familiar to us at the 

f resent day than it waa to our grandfathers, 
l<i was in tavoiir of the Iloman catholic claims 
and for a vigorous prosecution of the war 
andAddingtonwas inclined to neither. Pitt 
however, held him in check as well as he 
CO uld for the first two or three years, though 
he could not prevent him from indulging in 
those flights of humour at the expense of 
the Addingtonian party, which greatly irri- 
tated the minister's own friends, and laid the 
foundation of that bitter and widespread 
animosity which pursued him to his grave. 
In May 1804, however, Pitt, returned to 
power, and Canning with him as treasu 
of the navy, an office which he held till Pi 
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death in 1806. He was offered high of&ce 
by Lord Grenville in the cabinet of All the 
Talents, but declined it on what Lord Malmes- 
bury allows to have been honourable and 
honest fi^unds — that is to say, on grounds 
which showed how complete a tory Canning 
had now become. His reason was that in 
the formation of the gOTemment the king^s 
wishes had not been sufficiently consulted* 
In the spring of 1807, however, the new 
government was dismissed, and the tories 
again returned to power under Canning's 
near relative, the Duke of Porthmd, even 
then, however, in declining health and un- 
equal to the duties of his position. In this 
cabinet Canning, at the a^ of thirty-seven, 
took his seat as foreign minister. 

The ministry lasted two years and a half, 
and during its existence occurred the seizure 
of the Danish fleet bv Lord Cathcart, the 
campai^ of Sir John Moore, the Walcheren 
ezp^ition, and the orders in council of No- 
vember 1807, which, however, were not the 
beginning of that series of retaliatory mea- 
sures, llie capture of the Danish fleet was 
planned by Canning, and it was certainly 
one of the boldest and most successful opera- 
tions of the whole war. It entirely disabled 
the northern confederacy against England, 
which Napoleon had formea with so much 
care, and put the finishingstroke to the work 
of Nelson at Trafalgar. Tlie expeditions to 
Spain and to the Scheldt were less fortunate. 
At this time Lord Castlereagh was secretary- 
at-war, and though the cabinet decided on 
the policy to be pursued, on him devolved 
the duty of superintending and carrying out 
the details. Canning thought that Moore's 
expedition had been greatly mismanaged, 
and that reinforcements which arrived * too 
late * to alter the fall of the campaign might 
easily have been despatched in time to con- 
vert defeat into victory. The following year, 
when, principally owing to Canning's ener- 
getic remonstrances, it was decided once 
more to renew the war in the Peninsula, 
Lord Wellesley accepted the Spanish em- 
bassy on the distinct understanding that his 
brother, Lord Wellington, should be vigo- 
rously supported from home. Canning was 
much mortified and disappointed on finding 
that the troops which were originally destined 
for Portugal hud been diverted by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh to an expedition against Flushing. 
That it was expedient to protect this countrr 
against the possible consequences of a French 
occupation of Antwerp will hardly be denied. 
Tlie question was wnether, if we had not 
troops enough for both purposes, Portugal or 
Holland was to have the preference. To 
Canning it seemed that the despatch of these 



forces against Antwerp was adistinet bfeach 
of faith with Lord Welleslej, and this was 
his second ground of oomplamt against Lord 
Castlereagh. Athird was that when the con- 
vention of Cintia was under the considermtion 
of the cabinet, a resolution approying it was 
adopted in Canning's absence, who, as foreign 
secretary, had a pre-eminent ri^t to be con- 
sulted. The result was that in April 1809 
he told the Duke of Portland that ^th^ 
Lord Castlerea^ must be removed to some 
other office, or that he (Canning) must re- 
sign. Canning's resignation, as the duke weU 
knew, would break up the ministry. To 
propose to Castlereagh that he should retire 
DTom the management of the war reouired 
an amount of moral courage of whi^ the 
duke was not possessed. But he undertook, 
nevertheless, that it should be done, and 
at once placed himself in communication 
with the principal friends of Lord Castle- 
reagh in the caoinet, Eldon, Bathurst, and 
Camden. 

Of what followed — of the long train of 
consultations, negotiations, stipulations, en- 
treaties, and remonstrances with which the 
next five months were taken up, during the 
whole of which time Lord Castlereagh was 
left in ignorance of what was hanging over 
his head — such conflicting and complicated 
accounts have been given to the world that 
to extract the precise truth from them seems 
almost impossible. The charge brought against 
Canning was this, that after having declared 
to the prime minister his want of confidence 
in Lora Castlereagh, and having consented to 
retain office only on condition that his lord- 
ship should be removed from the war depart- 
ment, he continued all through the summer 
to meet him as if nothing had occurred, to 
transact public business with him as usual, 
to allow him to go on with the Scheldt ex- 
pedition, though all the time he disapproved 
of it, and daily and hourly therefore to prac- 
tise towards him a species of deception which 
no consideration for the ministry or anxiety 
for the public welfare could justify. Can- 
ning's answer was that he was more sinned 
agamst than sinning; that the deception 
01 which Castlereagh complained had been 
first practised on himself, who had been dis- 
tinctlv assured that Lord Camden had under- 
taken to make the necessary communica- 
tions ; that, on finding himself deceived, he re- 
peatedly urged on the Duke of Portland the 
immediate fulfilment of his promise, and that 
on each of these occasions he was begged by 
Lord Castlereagh's own friends to acouiesce 
in a further suspension of it; first till the 
end of the session, then till the Flushing ex- 
pedition had set sail, then till the result of 



; WM knowu ; sjid that finally, when no 
Url^er pretext for delay remBiniid, and no 
t«ps bad ;el been taken foe informing Cas- 
llereagh of the reaoiutJon arrived at by the 
cabinet, he fulfilled his own part of the 
vnderatandiug by the immediate resignation 
pf bis office. 

To ibeac counter statements wo have to 
add Lord Camden's denial that he had ever 
■ undeftaken ' to tell Lord Castlereagh what 
een detennined on, though heLud not 
.positively refused ; and there ia no difficulty, 
perhaps, in supposing that (he Duke of Port- 
Lmd may have lUiderGtood him to mean 
Buire than lie did himaelf. That, howeTer, 
s between ihe Duke of Portland and Lord 
XJamden. and does not affect Canning. AVe 
tn only refer our readers to the account of 
lieae transactions t« be found in the diary 
f Lord Colchester, in Twigs'* life of Eldon, 
1 the memoir of Canning by Tberry, in 
JtBpletott's life of Canning, in Alisons life 
al Lord C'utlereftgU, and iu the 'Annual 
Segister' lor 1809. At tlje. last moment 
IiOrd Ca^tlereagh only became acquainted 
■with the truth by an accident. Dininf^ with 
LordCtunden one evening,after ameetmgof 
;tlie cabinet, he commented on Canning's ab- 
■ence from it, when his host, it seems, at 
length must ered up courage to deliver himself 
1^ Lis niessuge. In those days there was only 
one thing to be done. A challenge was at 
once sent, and the two statesmen met on 
Putney lleath on 21 Sept. Lord Yarmouth 
iVbb Lord Castlereagh's second, and Charles 
Ellla (Lord Seaford) Canning's. Keither 
Mity fired in the air, but each missed bis 
Int ahot i at the second fire Canning's bullet 
it tha button of Lord Castlereagh's coat, 
nd Lord Castlereagh's wounded Canning 
a tlie thigh. Tlie uurt, however, was but 
flight, and he was able to walk off the 
BTound. 

Thug ende<l the first part of Canning's 
■uni8t«rial career. The Duke of Portland 
Xwigued in October and was succeeded by 
'itr. Perceval, to whom Canning eave on in- 
dependent support, though he declined to 
tarve under him in the cabinet. Canning 
iaa been blamed for the part which he played 
U tliia conjuncture, as if he hud been ' intri- 
guing' agamst Perceval. We see no signs 
of any intjigue. He told Perceval fairly 
tiiat he thought he had the butter right of 
ibe two to the&rst place, and that hesliould 
Ary to secure it, but that if he failed himself 
ibe would give all hia interest to his friend. 
~^rc«val and Canning, however, like Ad- 
dingtoii nnil Canning, and like the Duke of 
iVellington and Canning, represented two 
pTil Boctions of Ihe tory party, of which 



neitherdid justice to the other, but of which 1 
the less numerous of the two has necessarily | 
suffered the most from misrepresentation and 
cvltimny. 

Canning had made the acquaintance of Sir 
Waller Scott in 1806 through the introduc- 
tion of George Kilis, and an mtimacy was at 
once formed which lasted their hies. Scott 
diutsi with Canning at Montagu House, tbe 
residence of the Princess of Wales, and found 
him a charming companion. Canning in his 
turn was delight«d with Scott, and especially 
with his song on the ocquittai of Lord Mel- 
ville. In 1808 he interested himself greatly in 
the foundation of the 'Quarterly Iteview.'of 
which Scott, George Ellis, and himself may 
be said t-o have been the principal projectore. 
It does not seem, however, that Canning con- 
tributed anything to its pages, except a 
humorous article on tlie bullion queation, 
the joint work of himself and Ellis, which 
appeared in October 1811, Scott waa in 
town in the spring of 1800, and seems to 
have gathered from Canning's conversation 
that a break-up of the ministry was at band. 
Accordingly, when he heard of the quarrel 
with Lord Caatlereagh, it did not take him 
by surprise. Scoti, who was the soul of 
honour and had access to the best informa- 
tion, did not think that Canning was tji 
blame, and hoped now, he said, that he 
' would take his own ground in parliament, 
and hoist bis own standard,' as ' sooner or 
later it must be successful.' This tribute tq 
Canning from the old Scotch t< 
no idea of any coquetting with I 
important, as it indicates the extent of Can- 
ning's hold upon the abler section of the 
tories, unbending conservatives though they 



Canning had now some leisure for litera- 
ture, and in the following year he wrote a 
letter to Scott on English versification. He 
was 'more and more delighted' with the 
'Lady of the Lake,' he said, every time be 
read it. But still he did not altogether ap- 
prove of the metre, He wished Scott to 
try his band at Dryden's style, and seems to 
hnveconlemplatedat one time clothing some 
parta of the ' Lady of the Lake " in a Dry- 
dtnic habit' with a view of showing Scott 
of what that measure was dtpable. Scott 
himself was so far influenced by Canning . 
to write a poem in imitation of Crabbu calli 
the ' Poacher,' and an heroic epiatle from 
Zetland to the Duke of Buccleucli. But 
when Canning read them he muHt have seen 
at once that Scott's strength did not lie in 
heroics. 

In the Perceval administrHtion Lord Weir 
lesley was foreign secretory, uid ho iu olEce 
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^, & rerolution, it wbb not obviouely 

md their power to escite an insurrection, 
iota at ail evenla on mi kree s scale as to 
plunge the countrr into conni.iion, and ex- 
pose many ignomnt and crodulous perums 
to dimlh or ruiu. The delected plot for a»- 
^BMsinating uU the minbleri in Lord Har- 
rwbya dinin^room ahowe of what these 
m were capable. Cunning accordingly eup- 
rted the precautionary meamirea adopted 
Y the government, and had the satisfaction 
F •eeJDg the old liberal tories, who had 
llltiiertc stood aloof under Lord OrenTJUe, 
e more reunited with their foraicr asso- 
8 in defence of the public safety. Can- 
e's speech on the Buqect ia the beat ei- 
UStiort of Ills conduct. Lord Liverpool'B 
ment haa frequently been blamed, and 
1^ 08 a member of it. for the unneces- 
y aererily of the Six Acta. But whether 
e return of tranquillity which follows the 
"^oduction of repressive measures would 
tUy liHve succeeded without them ia one 
I tboseunpraclical quesliouato which no 
"tis&Ctory answer can by any poaaibilitj 
togiveo, 

t^ In 1820 occurred the affair of Queen 

roline, when the ministry were overper- 

1 by the Jcing: to introduce a divorce 

e into the bill which they wished to 

a iha uxclaBion of her majestv from 

EURland; the agreement to be that she was 

be paid 60,(100/. a year as long as she 

ided abroad. To a bill so limited Can- 

'S not opposed, but ae he bad been on 

■y friendly terms witb the queen be wished 

i take no port in the proceedings against 

ber. and therefore tuidered his resignation. 

The king, however, declined to accept it, and 

I in August 1820 Canning, who had been 

^pIDuch oistreaaed by the death of his only 

^nm in the previous April, again went abroad 

^^BT the autumn. Tbequeen's trial lostodfrom 

^|t7Auff.Io ION'Dv.,when the bill bein^carried i 

^Bkitlie House of Lords by the small majority of I 

I nine only, Lord Liverpool at once withdrew 

it. Immediately afterwards Canning re- 1 

turned to England, but it was only to retire 

I the government on the ground that he 

uld not be absent from parliament any ' 

r, and that he could not be a party even 

3 unobjectionable measiffes which the 

tuuettt bad still to carry out ill connec- 

D with the queen. ()u the queen's death 

k Auauat 18b1 Lonl Liverpool wished to 

^itf bun back, but the kine, offended not so 

cb with Canning as with the part taken 

f his friends in tlio House of Commons, de- 

«ivi- him, and after another brief ' 

ODiinent be in 1832 accepted the ' 

aeralsbip of India. Before he 



could set sail, however, Lord Castlereegh, 
now Lord Londonderry, destroyed binuelf, 
aod this time bjth Lord Uverpool and the 
Duke of Welliucton told George IV that 
Canning must £l his plnce at the foreign 
' office. Early in the nuiumn of 1823 accord- 
ingly he retumedlo that long-regretted post, 
and at the same time exchanged bis seat at 
Liverpool for Harwich. 

We now enter on the last and most impor- 
tajit stage of Canning's life. When, ufi.er fif- 
teen years' absence, he again took his seat at 
the foreign office, the sapwit of affairs in Eu- 
rope had entirely changed. Napoleon was 
dead. The reign of conquest una aggression 
was over. Yet it seemed to the European 
monarchies that they had only exchanged one 
enemy for another, and that the Jacobinism 
wliich on t he removal of Napoleon's iron hand 
had sprung to life again, could be combatted 
only by the «amu means which had over- 
thrown imperialism. The Engli&h statesmen 
who had stood side by side with the kin^ 
and emperors of the continent iu their llfc- 
and-death sinu^le naturally fell in with this 
train of ideas. They had not deposed a Euro- 
pean dictator to enthrone a European de- 
mocracy. And though Lord Casilereagh and 
the Unite of Wellington refused to be par- 
ties either to the Holy alliance or to tlie 
much more practical and formidable under- 
standing which eventually grew out uf it, 
they did not, perhaps tbey felt they could 
not, expresa any marked disapprove of its 
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ima 
no part. He is said to have condemned 

lut how fiirthe end justified the I 
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too long a question 1 
Tbe object in view > 
of Europe as should offer the strongest bar- 
rier to the revival of the Napoleonic system. 
The means adopted were the incorporation 
of minor states with larger ones, and the 
partition of the two coimtriea which had 
alone joined the standard of Napoleon, 
Sajiony and Poland. This last arraiwement 
was concerted between Russia and Prussia, 
the latter receiving a large slice of Saxony 
in return for bonding over to Russia the 
duchy of Warsaw, which had been formed 
out of Trussiau Poland after the treflty of 
Tilsit in 1809. England, France, and Austria 
were extremely indignant at the transaction, 
but ultimately accepted it rather than run 
the risk of another European war. Tlw dia- 
regard of national C'eling, and in some cases 
of actual pledges, which attended this great 
pacification, gave a handle to the opponents 
of the English ministry, of wluch they freely 
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availed themselves. But Canuiag of couree 
accepted it as a fait aecompli on his return 
to (mce, and upheld it on all occasions as 
the inteniational law of Europe. 

It was on the nature of the obligatioua en- 
tailed by the congreBS of Vienna on the con- 
tracting powers that England differed from 
her albes, partially during the lifetime of 
Lord Castlereag-b, and more widely on the ac- 
cession of Canning. While president of the 
board of control lie had attended the con- 

greM of Aix-la-Chapelle 

-vided for the evacuation of Ft 
lied troops, and had consented 

S'ven by England to join in 
esh eSbrtA of the French Jacohina 
the RestoTstion goTemmeut. But 
an exceptional case, and by no met 
mitted us to B similar co-operation 
insurrectionary moTements m general. 
Cestlereagh was as strong on this point as 
Canning. In a circular addressed to our am- 
bassador while the congress was sitting at 
Laybach in 1621 ,Caatlereagh pointed out that 
the congress of Vienna bound us to support, 
if necessary by force of arms, the territorial 
arrangements concluded in 18l5, but nothing 
more. As Canning said afterwards, our Kua- 
tantees were temtorial, not political. But 
then arose the further question, whether the 
treaty of Vienna not only did not enjoin 
political intervention, but actually forbade 
It, and entitled neutral jMwers, if they chose, 
to interfere to prevent it. Castlercugh and 
Wellington seem to have anawereu this 
question in the negative. Canning in the 
affirmative. The letter of the treaty is cer- 
tainly in favour of the former interpretation; 
for, while it distinctly prohibits aggressive 
intervention, it is altogether silent on pro- 
tective. But Canuing may have rightly 
judf^d that it wuh difficult to draw any 
abiding line between the two ; that the one 
was very likely to run into the other ; and 
that, if the treaty was not to become a dead 
letter, intervention must be forbidden alto- 
gether, and the right of nations to do as 
they liked inside the boundaries allotted to 
them by the public law be unreservedly re- 
cognised. It 18 to be added, however, that 
resistance to political intervention was, in 
Canning's opinion, a right merely and not a 
duty, and a question to be determined entirely 
by our own interests at the moment. 

We shall now be able lo understand the 
new point of departure taken by English 
foreign policy on the return of Canning to 
the foreijfn office in lS:i2. Tlie new revolu- 
tion, which had bej^iin originally in Spain in 
1820, had spread to Portugal and NapU-s. 
The Austrians had already intervened, and in 
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; the movement in Naples. 



the influence of the priesthood, h 
against the new constitution, and kept up a 
species of guerilla war&re on ita adherents. 
ui Portugal something of the sajne kind had 
occurred. The king, John VI, hnrriad back 
from Brazil in 1821, and, havinf at first ac- 
cepted the constitution, afterwaias revoked it, 
promising at the same time to give his snh- 
iect« a better one. There was at this time in 
Portugal what there was not either in Spain 
or Naples, a moderate constitutional partr 
which, while utterly hostile to tha abantd 
scheme of government put forward by the 
" Lisk revolutionaries, and known to hi»- 
' ' the constitution of 1812,' were stiD 
that the people must be admitted 
In the government, and that 
of pur^y paternal absolution 
be maintained. Of this party 
and the Marquis Palmella 
and it was to this puty 
gavft his own support. 1 

, ^ revolulionary party in Spain 

still holding 'liieix grfiijnd, tbejnng of France 
marched an ansy into'^e PE^wula under 
the command of Ulc Due H^Ang^^^e, which 
speedily reduced the relM 
Canning protested, but pr ^ 
and, not thinking it for the inlel 
country to eiercis-' her riglit olgnH 
in order to drive tin- French aivay, 
liated in another fasliion hy acknoV 
the independence of llie Spanish Aur 
colonies. If French influence was hence- 
forth to predominate in Spain, it should not 
be ' Spain with the Indies,' He caUed the 
new world into existence to rediess the 
balance of the old. These words have been 
supposed lo shed immortal lustre on both 
the eloquence and the principles of Canning. 
But it is only due to Lord Costlereagh Co esy 
that in the instructions which he drew up 
for the Duke of Wellington on his setting 
out for the congress of Verona in 1822, oc- 
curs the following passage ; * But the case of 
the revolted colonies is diflerent. It is evi- 
dent from the course which events have 
taken that their recognition as independent 
states has become merely a question of time.'^ 

(.In the Portuguese absolutists the presenctf 
of the French army in Spain produced the 
worst possible ell'cct. At their head were 
the queen and her second son Bon Miguel, 
tlie eldest, Don Pedro, preferring to remain 
at Brazil, half as emperor, half as r^ent for 
his father, his daughter. Donna Maria, being 
the direct heiress to the throne. In 1821, 
encouraged by French emissaries, tlie abso- 
lutists began gradually to assume a very 



wiUuw to gw to the ieafftii of sendiug troope 
to LiBDOn, BS tliat would have the appear- 
ance of doiog exactly what he Tiim wlr had 
condemned when it was done by France. 
But he thought that a aquadnm might be 
aent to the Tagus without exposing us to 
the same criticism, and bv these means a 
00)^ ^itat attempted by l)ou Miguel was 
fruatiated, and he himeelf oblieod to take 
■«fuge at Vienna. In March 1828 John VI 
died, havins: appointed hia daughter Isabella 
legent, and Iten Pedro sent over a decree 
establiahing a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. The absolutist par^, however, were 
Btill strong in Fortusal. They had the queen 
I d«wuer on ^heir side, and the presence of a 
I Fxencu army in Spain to encourage them. 
* . the couTBe of the following year a regular 
bellion broke out, fomented by the Spanish 
8,and their participation in the war 
toi^ht the circumstances within the scope 
■ ~ iriginol treaties with Portugal, which 
IB in such cose to assist her. British 
rare despatched to Lisbon in January 
i7, the insurrection was soon crushed, and 
be EOvemiaent of the regency experienced 
B mrther disturbance down to the death of 
le great English minister in the following 

e Austrian intervention in Naples, the 

Spain, and the vir- 

of Sjiain in Portugal were 

"ipliticationa of the policy 

ic during Cannings ad- 

ftreign office. The only 

W interfered, it will be 

■which we were bound 

long antecedent to the 

— — ^_.J afford the assistance 

licli we ifndu^ 
[ In the Bummer'ot 1824 Canning paid 

I his relative Lord Wellesley, then 

d-lieuteoant of Ireland, and had promised 

) ttke Abbolsford on his way home, but 

18 called hack to town in a huiry by the 

Mth of Louis XVIII. In September of 

B following year, however, Scott and he 

It for the fast time on the bonks of Win- 

, I the honae of Mr. Boiton, where 

b found Sotithey and Wordsworth, as 

U as llii> foreign minister. Canning, whom 

»t.t thought even then looking very ill, 

WM the life of the circle. Many pretty 

women were of the party, and as they rode 

tlirougb the woods by day, or paddled in the 

'ce ly moonlight, there was ' high discourse,' 

rs Lockhart, 'mingled with ns gay flash- 

n of courtly wit as ever Canning dis- 

u/ed.' From tliis brilliant scene Canning 



returned to London and to all the gloomy 
mysteries of a great commercial crisis. This 
had been produced by a variety of causes 
which the reader will find carefully ex- 
plained in M'Culloch's ' Commercial Dio- 
tionory ' and Tooke'a ' History of Prices,' as 
well as by Mr. Walpole and Mr. Stnpletun. 
The business did not belong to Canning's 
department, but he took a great interest in 
it notwithstanding, and warmly suppol^ed 
Lord Liverpool in resisting the importunitiea 
of ihebank directors who begged the govern- 
ment to issue exchequer hilla and suspend 
caah payments. Une of their bitterest assail- 
ants was Mr, Manning, the father of the 
present cardinal; bat toe government stood 
firm, and by so doing saved the country 
from great financial calamities. In the ses- 
sion of 163B government introduced a bill 
for putting an end to the circulation of 
notes under five pounds in value. The 
measure was adopted for England, but not 
for Scotland, principalljf owing to Scott's 
' Letters of Sir Malachi Malagrowther,' at 
which it is said Canning was considembly 
annoyed, 

In 1826 Canning went to Paris to see the 
king and his ministers in person, and seema 
to have had reason to congratuUle himself 
on the success of his visit. lie had been 
able, he said, ' to assure himself to absolute 
conviction that had the English government 
been rightly understood at the Tuileriea in 
1&22-3, no invasion of Spain would ever 
have taken place.' Sir Walter Scott was in 
France at the same time, and was detained 
on, the road between Calais and Paris by 
Canning having engaged all the post-horses. 



[that on this 



invited to dine with Charles X in the great 
saloon of theTuileries, to which aU the pub- 
lic were admitted, en honour which that 
sovereign hud never conferred on any one 
not of royal blood except the Duke of Wel- 
linrton and I^ince Mettemich. 

When Canning became foreign minister 
the Greek rebellion bad broken out for some 
time, and the chronic miaunders landing be- 
tween Turkey and Russia was in its usual 
festering condition. Canning, like every 
other English statesman, addressed himself 
to the maintenance of peace between these 
two powers, which he succeeded in preserving 
during his own Ufetime, but he failed in his 
efforts to mediate between the Porte and its 
insurgent subjects. Neither, in fact, would 
listen to a compromise till the sii 
Ibraliim Pasha, in 1826, brought the Greeks 
into a more tractable mood, and induced 
them to solicit the good offices of England. 
These were the more readily granted that 
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Ibrahim was staining his victories in the I der so intolerable to civilised Europe . . . 
Morea by gross excesses which Canning more I did justify extraordinary intervention and 
than once declared to the Port« it was im- render lawful any expedients short of posi- 

fossible for the western powers to endure, tive hostility.' It is clear then that Uan- 
n April 1820 the Duke of Wellington signed | ning saw in his own mind some plain dis- 
a protocol at St. Petersburg, according to i tinction between the use of force to prevent 
which England and Russia agreed to offer their I one country £rom making war upon another, 
mediation to Turkey on the condition that j and making war upon either of them our- 
Greece should remain a tributanr but other- , selves. The * Mgh powers * were to use all 
wise independent state, acknowledging only the means ' whidi circumstances should sug- 
the suzerainty of the Sultan (much like i gest to their prudence, to obtain the imme- 
Egypt) ; the Porte being informed at the . diat-e effects of the armistice,' but * without 
same time that, in case of its refusal, the ! taking part in the hostilities between the 
christian powers would withdraw their am- i contending parties.' It is certain that from 
bassadors from Constantinople, and would > first to last Canning had no idea of going to 
* look to Greece with an eye of favour, and i war with Turkey to compel her to acknow- 
with a disposition to seize the first occasion | ledge the independence of Greece. It is 
of recognising, as an independent state, such | equally certain that he must have contem- 
portion of her territory as should have freed . platod the possibility of firing on her ships 
Itself from Turkish dominion, provided that and soldiers if she persisted in her efiTorts to 
such state should have shown itself substan- I put down the insurrection. How he could 
tially capable of maintaining an independent , have done the one without doing the other 
existence, of carrying on a government of . it is not very easy to understana, nor shall 
its own, of controlling its own military and | we now ever learn. To the great misfortune 
naval forces, and of being responsible to | of this country he died little more than four 
other nations for the observance of interna- . weeks afber the signature of tlie treaty, 
tional laws and the discharge of international | We must now retrace our steps for a short 



duties.' 

The refusal of Austria and Prussia, how- 
ever, to concur in the protocol rendered the 
first menace unavailing, while the failure of 



distance to the time when it became known 
that Lord Liverpool would never be able to 
resume his duties at the treasury. On 27 Jan. 
the Duke of York died, and was buried by 



any part of Greece to comply with the con- ' night in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. The 
ditions essential to the acknowledgment j members of the cabinet who attended dined 
of its independence equally neutralised the . at Canon Long's, and afterwards proceeded 
second. Turkey rejected the proposals alto- I to the chapel, where they were kept waiting 
get her, the result being that the protocol i for two hours standing on the cold flagstones 
was converted into the treaty of London, in very bitter weather. Canning made Lord 
signed by England, France, and Russia on | Eldon stand upon his cocked hat, but he 
27 July 1827, the terms of which were nearly I took no such precaution himself, and the 
the same as those of the protocol, with the , result was a cold, firom which he never en- 
exception of a secret article, on the right ' tirely recovered. A few days afterwards he 
interpretation of which a great deal of con- I went with his private secretary to Bath on 
troversy has hung. It was resolved by the a visit to Lord Liverpool, who was there 
signatory powers that the Porte should be for the benefit of his health, and Staple- 
required to agree to an armistice in order to | ton records the delightfiil dinners they used 
give time for the quarrel to be composed by to have when, on the pretext of amusing the 
amicable negotiation. The secret article pro- youngster, the two old college friends told 
vided that, if within a month's time the , stories of their own youth wnich were evi- 
Porte did not accede to this proposal, the dently, he says, quite as entertaining to the 
allies should take the necessary measures ■ old as to the young. From Bath, Canning 
for establishing an armistice of themselves, went to stay with Iluskisson at Eastham, 
and putting an end to the barbarities and | where he was obliged to pass a day in bed, 
also the piracies by which the contest was and on arriving at Brighton became so sen- 
disfigured, but in such a manner, neverthe- ously ill that Stapleton thought it his duty at 
less, as might not amoimt to a breach of once to communicate with Lord Liverpool, 
their friendlv relations with the Porte. Can- It was while reading one of these letters, on 



ning had always been careful to repudiate 
anv intention of using force. As late as 
4 Sept. 1826 he wrote to Prince Lieven that 
the * continuance of a contest so ferocious, 
and leading to excesses of piracy and plun- 



17 Feb. 1827, that Lord Liverpool was seized 
with a fit, and on Canning's partial recovery, 
as soon as it was seen that further delay was 
useless, he had an interview with the king to 
consult on the formation of a new ministry. 



■Cftssini; first of all eut^^ti'd to hi* msjest; 
^list he should endeavour Ui construct an ex- 
flluBively tiroleetont admiuistralion, of which ' 
t liiniMlf, whilii ^Ting it an independent 
Ipport, should notbe a mtiinber. Thisadvice 
10 ^ ven OB. 38 March, and between thie time 
d 9 April Georg« IV had interviHWH with 
le Duke of Wellington and Peel, who recom- 
-^dBd just the contrary — nam Hly, that his 
Bsty ahould make no attempt to form an 
iSusiTelj- prot^stant administration. All 
ee, CaamnK, Wellington, and Peel, would 
*» been glad lo form a neutral gnyemment 
B Lord Liverpool's, but they could find no- 
"y exactly qualified to fill Lord Liverpool's 
X. The matter, in fact, atood as follows ; 
t an anti-«atholic premier waa appointed 
Canning's bead, solely on religious 
roanda. there was a *:lear violation of neu- 
ilityi if a pro-catholic was appointed, thtio 
it coold be nobody hut Cannmg. He him- 
'If would not accept the flrst alternative, 
IT Peel and Wellington the second. The 
oiee, therefore, lay between Canning with- 
,t these, and these without Canning, The 
~ e and bia friund contrived to leave an 
^pieaaion on the king's mind that they 
rare trying to dictate to him, and this was 
[Hits enough to turn the scale in Cannine's 
TBorgB IV, who, if be cared lor 
Othing else, cared a ^;ood deal about his 
— 1 prerogative and his right to name his 
1 rainiatera, told the Duke of Bucking- 
m, almost in so many words, that this was 
) Teaaan for giving the eeals to Canning, 
Irbo accordingly on 10 April received his 
uyesty'a commands to form a new adminia- 
' ion. Lord Eldon, the Duke of Welling- 
Lord Westmorland, Lord Melville, 
liord Bai hurst, Lord Bexley, and Peet at 
igned. and drove Canning to an alli- 
en the whigs, for which he has fre* 
mtly been blamed, but which he could 
Bidly have avoided without either damaging 
'' cauw of Roman catholic emancipation 
I brining doubts unoD his own since- 
or violating one of the cardinal doc- 
9 of toryism by refusing to assist the 
; iigainst an aristocratic cabal. That 
was the light in which the situation 
^peand to Canning is evident from the 
Kt«r to Croker, which is published in the 
"" t volume of the 'Croker Papers.' And 
t the reason we have assigned was the 
B which actuated Oeoige IV may safely 
Mconduded not only from the Buckingham 
_ o which we have already referred, but 
a from a letter of Huskisson's likewise to 
je found in the ' Croker Papers." 
It is knovm that <ha Duke of Wellington | 
mceived bimself to have been very ill 




treated by Canning in 
transactions, and those 

such passages may consult their correspon- 
dence on the subject, which is to be found 
in full both in the ' Duke of Wellin^n'sDta- 
patcbes,'andaboinStBpleton's'Llfe.' A not 
unimportant question raised in it is wh»thef 
the person first sent for by the sovereign is tha 
one whom he necessarily intends to be prime 
minister. It does not seem to us that Can- 
ning is fairly open tothechaweof undorhand 
dealing, while as to thesecondpoint they stwm 
to have been at cross pnrpos^ — Canning r»- 
ferrine to the interview in which the Bins 
directly charged liun with the formation M 
a ministry, Wellington to another in which 
t£ie king only asked for his advice. 

Injustice to tho memory of Canning it 
must be recorded here that in bis agreement 
with the whigB he did not abandon a ongle 
article of his own creed, but that on the 
contrary he exacted from those who took 
office with him a pledge that they would 
n*ither raise the queetion of parliamentary 
reform nor support the repeal of the Test Act. 
la Canning's ministry, as finally constituted, 
Lord Lyndhurst was chancellor, Lord Lan»- 
downe secreWry for the home denartment, 
Liord Dudley for the foreign. Lord Carlisle 
privy seal, and Mr. Tierney master of tha 
mint. Canning himself was chancellor of 
the exchequer, Uuakissoii president of the 
board of trade, and Lord Palmerston. remain- 
ing secretary-at-war, was now admitted into 
the cabinet. The ministry was strong in 
ability, and commanded a working majority 
io the House of Commons. Whether, had 
its existence been prolonged, it would have 
gathered round ilaelTtheconiidenceoftbepub- 
lie and insured a new lease of power to Uie totr 
party, once again liberalisetf bv Pitt's pupil 
as it had been formerly by Put himself, ia 
now a matter of pure sjieculation. The ses- 
sion of 1827 was made bitter to Canning 
by the unrelenting hoKtiUty exhibited by 
bis former friends. On all commercial ques- 
tions both Lord Liverpool and Canning had 
always taken the same view as Pitt, and 
were, in rheory at all events, free-tradera. 
No one was readier than Lord Ltven>ool 
to acknowledge the mistake that had beea 
made in the com law of 181S, and before 
Canning's accession some modification of it 
had been adopted. In 1830 he wus busily 
engaged in devising a further relaxation of 
the law, and it was the last thing on wbicli 
hd wad intent before his retirement frnm 
public life. The measure, which was the 
joint production of himself and IIuskiMon, 
was introduced by Conning on I March 
1827. It was founded on what is called the 
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sliding scale, and provided that foreign wheat 
should be admitted at a 20s, duty when the 
price had fallen to 60«., the duty to fall as 
the price rose, and to rise as the price felL 
The Dill passed the House of Commons by 
large majorities before the Easter recess, 
but was knocked on the head by the Duke 
of Wellington, who carried an amendment 
in the House of Lords to prohibit bonded 
com from being brought into the market 
till the price rose to 66». The bill was with- 
drawn, but Canning introduced a temporary 
measure for allowing the bonded com then 
in the country to be Drought into the market 
under the conditions prescribed by the bill, 
and the measure passed both houses with- 
out opposition. Canning was very angry at 
the loss of the bill, and made some remarks 
on the conduct of the House of Lords, 
which had better been spared. But he was 
smarting under the treatment which he sup- 
posed himself to have experienced from the 
aristocracy, and especially from a violenjb 
attack made upon nim by Lord Grey on 
10 May, which stung him so severely that 
he is said to have contemplated taking a 
peerage himself that he might answer mm 
m person. The speech has been answered 
very effectively by his private secretary, Mr. 
Stapleton, in his * Political Life of Mr. Can- 
ning ; ' and as it is probably only a digested 
report of what he heard from Canning s own 
lips, it mav be accepted as the case for the 
defence wtich the great statesman would 
have desired to place on record. 

But his career was now fast drawing to 
a close. He struggled through the session 
against a combination of difficulties pecu- 
liarly trying to one of his warm and sensi- 
tive disposition, and which did not require 
to be aggravated by bodily sickness. No 
mercy, however, was shown to him ; and 
when parliament was prorogued on 2 July 
he left the House of Commons, which he had 
so long ruled ^ as Alexander ruled Bucepha- 
lus,' a dying man. The Duke of Devonsiiire 
invited him to Chiswick for change of air, 
but it was all in vain. On 29 July he was 
able to see the king, when he told his majesty 
that * he did not know what was the matter 
with him, but he was ill all over.' On 
1 Aug. his life was seen to be in danger ; 
and on the 5th his condition was made 
public. On Wednesday the 8th he died in 
the very same room in which, twenty-one 
years before, died his early friend Charles 
Fox. Canning had three sons and a daughter. 
His eldest son (b. 25 April 1 801) died 31 March 
1820. The second son, William Pitt, a cap- 
tain in the navy, was drowned at Madeira 
25 Sept. 1828. The third son, Charles John, 



afterwards Earl Canning, is separately noticed. 
Canning's widow was created Viscountess 
Canning 22 Jan. 1828, with remainder to 
Canning's heirs male. She died 15 March 
1837, and was succeeded by her only surviv- 
ing son, Charles John. The daughter, Har- 
riett {d, 8 Jan. 1876), married Ulick John, 
first marquis Clanricarde. 

Canning's torvism was the toryism of the 
second Pitt, modified by the new class of con- 
siderations which the French revolution had 
imported into political life. It was founded, 
in the first place, on the maintenance of the 
royal prerogative, and included among its 
primary tenets the repeal of the Roman 
catholic disabilities and the gradual remo- 
val of restrictions upon trade and commerce. 
But Canning did not share his master's views 
on the question of parliamentary reform, pro- 
bably liecause it was demanded in 1820 m a 
very different spirit and with very difierent 
objects from those which actuated the re- 
formers of 1780. Canning believed, in fact, 
that the old system was capable of being 
administered in a thoroughly popular man- 
ner, and with that conviction he naturally 
shrank from a change which was confessedly 
hazardous, and which, even if successfuL 
would only remove anomalies of no practical 
importance. Accustomed as we are now to 
the doctrine of inherent right and the do- 
minion of abstract ideas, we no longer feel 
the force of Canning's reasoning. But in 
his own day it rested on a basis which was 
generally recognised, or the ancient regime 
would never have been tolerated so long. . 

Both at home and abroad Canning aspired 
to hold the balance even between the two 
extremes, between oligarchical and demo- 
cratic, between despotic and licentious, prin- 
ciples. That in currying out this idea he 
should have given offence to both parties is 
only what we should expect to discover; 
and in truth this one great fact is at the 
bottom of nearly all the difficulties which 
he experienced, and most of the mysteries 
which attach to him. As, on his return to 
the foreign office in 1822, he found, or 
thought he found, the liberal party in Europe 
the weaker of the two, he threw the whole 
weight of England into that scale. At 
home, on the contrary, as he seems to have 
thought that the two parties were differently 
balanced, he brought nis genius to the sup- 
port of conservatism. Hence his approval 
of the Six Acts and his opposition to parlia- 
mentary reform. 

Of Canning as an orator conflicting ac- 
counts have been handed down to us ; but 
they all agree in this, that in what may be 
called literary eloquence he has had few 



manner, his aspect, his Toice, 
it elocution, the selection of his words, the 
Hiity of his imogeiy, and, when the aub- 
~t coUed for it, iJie closeneBS and clear- 
is of his ruasoning, combined to nmku him 
foremost man in the EnKJieb parlia- 
it Bfhir the death of Fox. But he does 
il seem to have poseeeeed in an c^ual de- 
e what Aristotle calls nflup iriimt, that 
irtue of which the orator im- 
R eyery one who hears him with an 
ite conviction of his sincerity. Many 
) listened to Canning thought hira onl^ 
onsummate at^tor, nothing doubting his 
tellectual belief in the doctrines be was 
nfoTcing, bnt uncertain only whethw hi* 
feelings were engaged to the extent which 
his Innguatfe would imply. It is commonly 
sujiposed Uiat rhetoric and passion do not 
mingle very kindlv with each other, and 
that tbe more deeply we are moved the leas 
naturally do we express ourselves in glowing 
. metaphoTS and rounded periods. Mr. Staple- 
too, nowevoc, haa proved to the satisfaction 
of all impartial persons that, if any such 
rule holds good, Canning at least was an 
exception to it, and that in all bis great 
onitu)n«, however elaborato the texture, he 
Spoke from his heart. Canning's collected 
poems were issued with a memoir in 18^3, 
Hi* speeches, edited by R. Therry, w^re pub- 
lished in six volumes in 1828. A French 
tranalstion intwo volumes appeared in 1832. ' 

[StaplMon's Political Lifs of Canning, 1881 ; 
BtapUton'a Canning aad his Time, 1835 ; Ball's 
Ufa of CSDaing ; Hemuirs by Thsrry, pra- 
1 to edition of apeochea, 1S38 ; Grenrille'a, 
' ' Va, Had MtUnKabury's Diaries and Me- 
_.. , Lord ColchBBtei's Karj; Twiaa'a life 
I EldoD 1 Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt ; Lord 
I EuaaelVs Momoira of Fcnt; PBlIcw'a Lifo of 
cod Sidmoulh ; Yonge's Life of Lord Liver- 
Ool ; Supplementary Deepntches of ths Dake 
T WellingloQ ; Brougham's Statesmen of (he 
' ji of Otargii III : Sir O. C. Lewis's Admioi- 
. LtionsofQreiil BriUin. 1783-1830; Kebbel'a 
HiHoryofTofyiam. 1783-1881 ; Lockhiut's Life 
of Seott; Or«vill(T Mi-moira; Croksr Piipers; Sir 
T.Martin'«LifoofLqrdLyDdhHrBt.] T. E. K. 

CANNING, RICHARD (1708-1775), to- 
rrapher, bora 30 Sept. 1708, was the son 
.. Ricbard Canning, a post-captain in the 
imry, who went to reside at Ipswich in 1712. 

«" coceeded B.A. 1728, anf M.A. 1735, at 
atharine's College, Cambridge ; became 
TStual curate of St. Lawrence, Ipswich, 
r7S4 i ract^of Harkstead, Suffolk, in 1738 ; 
d rector of Freston and vicar of Rushmere 
,. Andrew, both in the same county, in 
p7S6. He resigned hisbenefice at Rushmere 
a 1760, and bunded over that at Harkstead 



to his son Richard (B.A. Euimanuel CoUege, 
1763) in 1769. He died on 8 June 1775, 
and was buried in St. Helen's Church, Ips- 
wich, where there is a mural tablet to nis 
memotr. Canning was an earnest student 
of the history of Suffolk, and b beat know 
br the edition of 'The Suffolk Traveller.' 
I'his hook, first published by John Kirby be- 
tween 1732 and 1734, was thoroughly re- 
vised by Canning and a few friends, and is- 
sued, ' with many alterations and large addi- 
tions,' in 1764. A third edition appeared in 
1636 under the title of 'The Historj; of the 
County of Suffolk.' Canning iwued in 1764 
a translation of the Ipswich charters, and in 
1747 an account of the charitable bequeats 
made to the town. Both tbese tracts ap< 
peored anonymously. Several of Caimiiurs 
sermons were published at Ipswich. He 
printed two pamphlets (1740 and 1749) 
against dissent from the cburch of England. 
llie younger Richard Canning died 1 / .Tan. 
1789. 
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CANNING, STRA'ITOHD, first Vu- 
covNT Stkatpord OB Redcliffe (1786- 
18P0), diplomatist, was the youngest son of 
an elder Stratford Canning, and nrst cousin 
of George the ministsr [q. v.] The elder Strat- 
ford was disinherited by his father on account 
of what was considered an imprudent mar- 



personal charm, and still more his resolute 
will and steadfast nature. Let^ a widow soon 
after tlie birtb of her most famous son, Mrs. 
Canning brought up her children, on limited 
means, with rare skdl and wisdom. Charles 
Fox, her third son, served nnder the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsular war, and waa 
appointed his aide-de-c-nmp; and the duka 
mode ven' honourable mention of him when 
he was killed at Ibe battle of 'Waterloo, 

Stratford Canning was bom on 4 Nov. 
1783, in Clement's Lane, near tlie Mansion 
House. Tbe dingy street, sloping down to tbe 
riTer, was a favourite resort of merchants, 
who then lived over their offices. Here his 
father bad come to seek the fortune which 
be had forfeited by bis marriage, and here 
Fox, Sheridan, and other celebrities de- 
lighted to sup with the charming young 
merchant and his beautiful wife. Six montlu 
after the birth of Stratford, hie father died 
aC Brighton, and the city house was ex- 
changed for a quiet retreat at Wanstead, on 
the skirts of Epping Forest, which remained 
the home of mother and children for some 
fifteen years. Stratford was sent to a neigh- 
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bouring schrx)l at the early age of four, and 
two years later to Hackney, where he re- 
membered the celebration of Lord Howe's 
victory over the French in 17d4. In the 
summer of this year he went to Eton. The 
hardships of his life at Hackney had fur- 
nished nim with unhappy recollections; and 
the change to Eton, though fagging was still 
a trial to him, proved very welcome. His 
high spirits and personal charm made him 
a favourite with masters and boys, and he 
devoted his time more to games and exer- 
cises than to work, until an illness sobered 
him, and the sympathetic tutorship of Sum- 
ner (afterwards archbishop of Canterbury) 
gave him a new interest in his studies. Eton 
Doys were always welcome at Windsor and 
Frogmore, and Canning had his share of the 
royal notice. George III once asked him in 
what form he was, and, being told the sixth, 
said,^ A much j^ater man than I can ever make 
you.' At Wmdsor he saw the ^preat people 
of the state — Addington and Pitt and their 
colleagues; and they took him to hear debates 
in the House of Commons. He saw Nelson, 
who came to Eton * with Lady Hamilton 
under his arm, and made amends for that 
weakness by obtaining a holiday for the 
school.' At home, in the vacations, he saw 
much of his cousin George, and of Sheridan, 
who had taken a house near Wanstead after 
tho death of his first wife. At Eton he joined 
Uichurd Wellesley, Kennell, and Gaily 
Knight in publishing a collection of essays, 
* The Miniature,' which went to a second 
edition, in due course ho became captain of 
the school, and iu 1805 was elected a scholar 
of King's ( 'Ollogo, Cambridge. His university 
career was unevt'iitf 111 ; but, without l>eingpre- 
cisoly studious, he contrived to make himself 
masttT of most of the great classical authors, 
and throughout his life he retained an ex- 
cellent meniory of Virgil and other favourite 
poets. II(i lived in Walpole's rooms, saw Por- 
Hon and Simeon, and joined a debating society 
with Pollock and Hlomlield. * The life was 
one of pleasant monotony, in which an easy 
amount of study was mingled with healthy 
exerciso and social enjoyments suited to 
the character of the place and its youthful 
occupants. I had friends, or at least ac- 
quaintances, in oth(»r colleges besides my 
own ; but I had nothing to do with horns, 
carriages, or boats ' (MS. Mimioirs). He was 
soon appointed to a diplomatic post, and his 
degrees were eventually granted by decree 
of the s<»nate in virtue of his absence * on 
the king's service.' 

In 1807 George Canning became foreign 
secretary, and ap])ointed his cousin to the 
post of pr6cis writer at the foreign ofhce. 



The wori£ did not serioualy interfere with his 
Cambridge terms, but it was an office of 
confidence. ELis duties kept him constantly 
in intimate relations with his cousin, in 
whose house in Downing Street he lived, 
and at the foot of whose table he sat when 
the foreign minister entertained the diplo- 
matic circle with a state dinner. When the 
mission was going to Copenhagen, with a view 
to healing the breach with the Danes, Strat- 
ford Canning was appointed the second of the 
: two secretanes who accompanied Mr. Merry 
on this delicate and futile pusinees (October 
1807). An important missionJaXurkey-was 
in contemplation when he returned. The alli- 
ance with Russia a^ainfiLfcuptse had_brought 
us into collision withthe Porte i n sup jmgt of 
our_RuasiAOLAlly, and some acts nf IwSTijjy 
had occu rred. When Napoleon forced the 
j czar to abandon his Englisn connection, the 
I necessity for a formal rupture with our old 
ally disappeared, and there was a desire on 
both sides, cautiously expressed, to mend the 
breach. Sir Robert (then Mr.) Adair was 
accordingly despatched, in June 1808, to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of peace, and Canning went 
with him as first secretary. The task was a 
delicate one; for the Turks, as usual, be- 
lieved that something was to be gained by 
delay. After two months' endurance of these 
procrastinations, Adair sent in his ultimatum, 
and ordered his man-of-war to be got ready 
for sea. The sight of loosened sails and 
anchor weighed finished the matter, and the 
treaty of peace was signed on 6 Jan. 1809, 
at the very moment when the French em- 
bassy at Constantinople was apprised of the 
supposed failure of the negotiations. 

For a year and a half from this date Can- 
ning performed the duties of first secretary 
at Constantinople. The business of the am- 
bassador was to induce Turkey to prefer the 
influence of England to that of Fiince, at a 
time when France meant nearly all Europe, 
and England was her only overt antagonist. 
Adair did indeed contrive to keep the Porte 
in a friendly disposition towards England, 
and to check in some measure the ^fiench 
charg6 d'affaires ; but there was little stirring 
at the embassy, and Canning had leisure to 
amuse himself with riding,and with the scanty 
society of the place. * The diplomatic circle,' he 
writes, * was at zero. Owing to various causes, 
entirely political, the only house of that class 
at which we could pass the evening was the 
residence of the Swedish mission. Tne intelli- 
gent and educated traveller was a rare bird, 
and at best a bird of passage. What remained 
was to be sought out with very limited success 
among the resident merchants and mongrel 
families of Pera and Buyukdery, who sup- 
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iad ctirigtiaD diplomacy wit 
id by their means exorclst-d no small intlu- 
alwftTB of the purest kind, over ita 
ins with the Porte ' (Jlf*. Mnmoira). 
ipne notable Addition to the society of Stun- 
made for & time hy the ftiriTal of 
XiOid nrrun, whom Cunnii^ had last smn 
when playioK against him m an Eton and 
Unrrow cricket match, and who Wfts then 
busily engn^red unon ' Childe HaroM,' 

In July 1810, (liBEua'ed with the position 
of onlooker at thn Porte, nnd wbhtt of the 
IfcVM and procniflti nation of Turkish mi- 
lUrs, •diBCussion wilh whom he oompared 
!w 'cutting into iloitd flesh,' Adair left Con- 
Btftntinople for Ilia new post at Vienna, and 
Oanning, in his twenty-fourth year, by virtue 
of B dunnant Dommiasion, took over the full, 
thnugh temporary, reapanBibility of the em- 
ay at the Porte, asministerplenipnt entiary , 
idiog the appointment of Aduir'fl suceeBaor. 
cript memoirs which have al- 
ly been qaotea be rives an interesting and 
luabls aummary of the political situation, 
1809,' he writes, ' n year of great import- 
hod begun. The Emperor Napoleon had 
alidnted, by a peace of apparent duration, 
military, territorial,nnd moral advantaaea 
iriiich he had obtained, aa the case might De, 
Bttbeexpenseof continental Europe. Where 
hifl troops were not quartered, or his fron- 
tier not adTanced, he exercised either an ac- : 
it«d authority or a predominant influence. I 
was king of Italy, master of the Low 
■tries, protector of the RhenJsh con- 
id mediator of the Swiss cantons. 
OUB armies occupied tlie greater 
of the countries west of llie Pyrenees, 
r positions were aa yet but partially 
kt«nied by tbe Spanish insurrection and 
British Buccessea in Portugal. Austria 
secrally collecting the means for a fresh 
. of strength with the victorious l^oos 
France. Russia was occupied with her 
Isry operations against Turkey. Den- 
mark had become the creature of Napoleon, 
and Sweden, though allied with us by the 
policy of its gallant and unfortunate king, i 
drifting towards a change of government | 
"""d to prove subversive of tbe English 
e, Bngland, though triumphant every- 
at sea, and wielding a jMwer which 
^ble of making itself lelt wherever 
enemy or his forced allies pTeaented a, 
'' point upon the coast or a instant colo- 
o««esaion worth attacking, had to bear 
a heavy financial pressure, and to 
much occasional discontent at 
a was nominally at war with every 
ipean government controlled bv Franco, 
far as ever fcom any approscli towards 
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with the United States of America 

held out to her the prospect of another n 

dangerous to her trade and dilticult to bd | 

met without much additional expense and 

many a hazardous exertion.' In 1810 the 

ituation had grown perceptibly gloomier. 

With the battle of Wagrsim. followed by the 

of SchiJnbrunii, fell every ii 

irogress i " 



nape of seeing the progress of Napoluo 
checked by the arms of Austria. Our Spanish 
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had given the finishing stroke to the inde- 

home were breaking into pieces ; our national 
dobt was larger than ever; and symplomBof 
popular discontent prevailed.' 

Such was the state of Europe when Can- 
ning began his responsible work at Oonstnn- 
tinople. To the complexitv of the political 
situation was added tbe lunber <AfficultT 
that from the beginning to the close of his 
mission he was left without instructions 
from home. The government entirely forgot 
him ; the moat important despatch' he re- 
ceived from the Marquis Widlesley, who 
had succeeded Canning at the foreign oHice, 
related to some classical manuscripts sup- 
posed to be concealed in the Seraglio ; and toe 
man^ and important negotiations which he 
earned to a succeeaful issue were conducted 
without a solitary word of advice or support 
from the British govemtnent. As he writes, 
he- had to ' steer 1™- the atara ' in the absence of 
compass ; and although he naturaUy resented 
this official neglect, it is probable that he was 
not ill-pleased to find himself unshackled by 
instructions : to ahirk responsibility on tha 
plea of no orders &om home was n course 
that could never have occurred to him. One 
circumstance was in his favour: England 
alone atood face to face with the conque- 
ror, and bad come to be regarded ns nn 
ark of refuge for the honour of princes and 
the independence of nations.' England, too, 
was the supreme trading power in the Li^vant, 
and in the absence of powerfial pressure from 
France, the ititereats of the Porte were natu- 
rally biDund up with those of tbe greatest 
maritime nation of the world. 

Canning's work during this first mission at 
Constantinople consist^ in three separate 
tasks : first, to make the influence of Eng- 
land felt at the Porte as a check upon tlie 
French ; secondly, to defend the interests 
of our shipping trade in the Levant; ai 
thirdly, to effect a reconciliation botwrtn tl 
ciar and the sultan with a view to (wttii 
Russia tree to repel Napoleon's tneililat< 
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Invasion. In each of these tasks he was sue- present straits had already begun to show 
cessful. Even in these youthful days his leaning towards England. Uanning saw 
presence carried something of that sense of that his duty lay in obtaining the best terms 
power which afterwards came to be associa- j of peace he coula for Turkey , and thus at once 
ted with * the Great Elchi * — a title which ' conciliating the good opinion of the Porte 
means full ambassador, as distinguished from , for England, and releasing the Russian army 
a minister (elchi), but which came to be ap- aptinst England's great ant^igonist. Finan- 
plied to Canning with a special force, as the cial and political reasons, moreover, alike 
ambassador />ar excellence. It was soon per- commended the peace to the czar: Canning 
ceived that the young minister, in spite of increased the desire by cementing the alliance 
the want of instructions from home, was between Turkey and Persia, and thus en- 
prepared when needful to take steps of the couraging the Persians in their flank move- 
utmost daring and consequence. It was then ment on Russia. On the other hand the 
common for a French privateer to capture a normal difficulty of inducing the Porte to 
British merchant vessel and run the prize come to any decision was in this instance 
into a Turkish port. Remonstrance was use- I increased by one or two Turkish successes on 
less ; Canning boldly called upon Captain | the Danube. Yet he so worked upon Turkey 
Hope, who commanded the Mediterranean , by emphasising the growing successes of Wel- 
Heet, to take the law into his own hands, lington in the Penmsula, that the Porte at 
Hope entered the harbour of Napoli di Ro- length confided to him unusual powers. In 
mania with his corvette, and under the guns spite of the fact that Canning was acting en- 
of the fortress demanded the restitution of tirely on his private responsibility, the sultan 
some English prize vessels. The privateer threw over tne French minister, and invited 
ran his prizes ashore and burnt them ; the his English rival to open direct negotiations 
corvette opened fire upon him, and the fort^ with DItalinsky, the Russian plenipotentiary 
ress was mute. The needful lesson had been at Bucharest, promising to place exclusive 
given, and the privateering question was \ confidence in him, and to permit no French 
practically settled. The Porte indeed, in- j interference. The intrigues of France and 
censed at this bold stroke, sent a private ; Austria furnished weapons whichwere amply 
communication to the presumptuous minis- " . _ - - 

ter, lamenting his imprudence in constantly 
harassing the Sublime Porte about mere 
trifles, instead of mediating a peace with 

Russia, a task which the sultan was ready to convey to D*Italinsky, with the desired 
to trust to his good offices. Canning knew j effect: Russia became more anxious than ever 
perfectly that the negotiation of such a treaty to arrange a peace. But Turkey remained 
would be the making of his diplomatic repu- obstinate ; the Porte, always trusting to the 
tat ion; but even for this he would not yield chapter of accidents, still hoped to get out 
a point. * Nothing,' he answered, * is unim- of the war without loss of territory, and some 
portant which concerns the honour of Eng- \ strong measure was needed to bring it torea- 
land.' He persisted in his defence of the son before France opened hostilities. The 
rights of British merchants, and his persist- French minister ana Austrian internuncio 
ence only strengthened him in bringing his strenuously encouraged Turkey in the policy 
now acknowledged influence to bear upon , of resistance, while Canning, in spite of his 

confidential position, was still at variance 
with the Porte on minor matters of commer- 
cial rights. Moreover, his communications 
with Russia, the traditional enemy of Tur- 



effective in capable hands. He obtained 
possession of a secret paper in which these 
two powers proposed to join Turkey in an 
attacK upon Russia, and this he contrived 



the larger negotiations. 

The conclusion of a peace between the 
belligerents on the Danube had become a 
matter of pressing importance. The balance 

of victory was decidedly on the Russian side, ■ key, even when invited by the Porte, were in 
and it was obvious that Turkey could not themselves liable to suspicious misconstruc- 
expel the czar's army from her territory. At tion. The English minister had, however, 
the same time Russia pursued the war but i again a weapon in his hand. He held a 
languidly, for her army on the Danube was j secret paper detailing a plan for the inva- 
urgently needed to meet Napoleon's threat- sion and partition oi Turkey, drawn up at 
eued march to Moscow. Tlie interest of Vienna, with Napoleon^s connivance. This 
England pointed distinctly to effecting the" unprincipled document he delivered to the 
release of the ^rmy of the Danube, as a Porte in his most impressive manner, and it 



weapon against France ; and though we were 
then technically at war with Russia, as with 
the rest of Europe, it was still possible for 
our minister to mediate, since Russia in her 



soon appeared that the long struggle was 
over. In the face of the active hostility of 
France and Austria, in spite of the obvious 
advantages of delay to the Porte, he carried 



a point, (ind the tre&tj of Ituchnrefr. was 
- 1 OQ 28 Mny 181->, nnd ratified jiiet 
! thii nrrivai of Mr, (afterwords Sir 
tobert) LIston supersedMl Canning at the 

"liis was the most important act of Stnit- 

Conning's life. Apart from thtf re]«[ta- 

thiis ncquired bjtne^oung dipkiuiatisi, 

^n to Europe was immenfie. ilie nego- 

ons whiirh ended in the t real j of 6 uchareat 

the faundationa of that predomiiintiog 

ince which England has ever since ex- 

at the Porte, and sBtabliahed the ei- ' 

uKiy personal prestige which enabled ' 

ig to maintain that mfiuence at Con- j 

Lople through times of eeTsre strain 

lufiision. More than this, it released 

itachakolTa armj of the Danube at the 

nument whi^ it wrw needed to n^- 

the discomfiture of the French in 

retreat from Moscow, an opportune 

lement, which the Duke of Welliugton 

ilerised as ' the most important ser- 

> this countrj and the world that ever 

fell to the lot of any individual to perform.' 

CsnnJng had gone to Constantinople when 

Turkey was In open rupture with ae, and 

ahnoet in the arms of Napoleon. lie left 

it under the supreme infiuence of England, 

iritb our maritime rights secured, Russia set 

free to Join the great alliance against the 

inch emperor ; and all this without a 

»rf of advice f^m the home government, 

without using his trump cord, the ex- 

" je of the secret article of the treaty of 

faidooelles, which would have cost Eng- 

300,000;., and which had been left to 

hie discretion. 

In July 1812 he left the Bosphorue, with 
■ Bun resolve never to return. Apart from 
ipecial drawbacks of life and society at 
iDoul, he disliked residence abroad, and 
only accepted the secretaryship, and tub- 
^lently the embassy, under the idea thai 
would be a very temporary and brief 
His inclinations {minted to a 
At home, where the quick intellectual 
of London, and the usual goals of am- 
iion, literary and political, attracted him. 
mbe arrived in England, however, George 

.: .yj ^Q( j^ power: Castlereagh oc- 

foreign olfice, and there seemed 
likelihood of immediate promotion. He 
, indeed, in recognition of special services, 
iteda pensionof 1,200/. as minister pleni- 
titvuy en ditpon&iliU. But hewaslonely 
Loudon; most of his school and college 
were scat t«red ; and he took no plea- 
ordinary town amusements. Ho read 
good deal, in a dusultor; fashion ; wrote 
r, and contributed some articles to the 



'(Quarterly Review,' which he hada share ii 
founding. Perhaps his greatei^t plea 
his regular walks with George Canning tc 
Hyde Park Corner, where the ei-minist^r's 
carriage awaited him, economicaUy, outside 
the t umpike, to drive him home to Bromptou. 
To the long and intimate conversations which 
enlivened these daily walks the younger 
always attributed much of his political know- 
ledge and insight. 

ni 1813 the offer was made to him of ac- 
companying I^ord .Vberdeen on his special mis- 
sion to Vienna ; but aa hia acceptance would 
have involved a step backwards in diplon 
rank, irom plenipotentiary to secretary, he 
thought it wise to decline, though he thereby 
ioijt the opportunity of accompanying the 
allied armies in their march against Napoluon. 
Hewent to Paris, however.alwrthe emperor's 
abdication, saw the king make his entry, and 
was presented to Louis XVIII. On that 
occasion he 'saw. and never saw again, the 
hajidsome youth who was destined to hold the 



under the pressure of a disastrous war. 
He met, for the nret and last time, his lifelong 
enemy, the Czar Nicholas. 

Ac this time Lord Castlereagh, who hod 
formed a very high opinion of Stratford 
Cwming's abilities, offered him (May 1814) 
the post of envoy extraordinary and miiuatw 
plenipotentiary m Switzerland, and as this 
carriedwith it a diplomatic step, and involved 
a great deal of important work — Castlereagh 
hadindeed selected him because he wasknown 
to like work — he accepted. Ilis business 
was to substitute, for the act of mediation 
by which Napoleon hod bound the Swisa 
cantons to France, a new federal act, which 
should create a neutral and guaranteed Bt«te, 
to act as a check upon French aggression in 
Germanv and North Italy, The work was 
rendered exceedingly difficult and delicate by 
the wide differences between the govem- 
m>!nts of the several cantons, and all Can- 
niug's tact and decision were needed to re- 
concile the conflicting systems. Aftermuch 
negotiation, and a long diplomatic dui>l with 
Count Capo d'lstria, the Russian plenipoten- 
tiary, an act was agreed upon, aud the envoys 
proceeded to Vienna to submit it to the con- 

E^eBS then sitting lo adjust the afiaira of 
urope. Canning lived to be the last sui^ 
vivor of the famous congress; for though he 
was not one of the plenipotentiaries (hav- 
ing only a seat on the committee appointed 
to inquire into the Swiss (question), he was 
mnre than once invited to join the sittings 
of the general council. As lar as Swiwer- 
latid was concerned the congress did its work 
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quickly; Canninfi^ held the protocols, and 
pushed the act of federation to its conclusion ; 
but the general business of the conjBpress made 
little progress before the return of Napoleon 
from^Elba. 

"When the congress dispersed upon the re- 
turn of Napoleon, Canning went back to Swit- 
zerland with the act of federation approred 
by the congress (Declaration, 20 Marcn 1 815), 
whereby the 'precious gift of neutrality* 
was accorded to the cantons on condition of 
political impotence, and his first duty was to 
induce the cantons to accept the slight mo- 
difications introduced at Vienna, and to fur- 
nish a contingent to the allied armies now 
concerting measures against Napoleon. Both 
these objects he effected before Waterloo re- 
moved any remaining grounds of hesitation. 
During the * hundred days ' an opportunity 
occurred for a rear attack by the Swiss con- 
tingent on the French corps d*arm6e which 
had marched through Geneva to meet the 
Austrians ; Canning at once grasped the posi- 
tion, and urged an immediate attack ; but 
the Swiss general had no instructions which 
permitted so daring a movement, and the 
chance was lost. The envoy's principal work 
was now accomplished, but there were still 
numerous details to be settled in the con- 
stitutions of the twenty-two cantons. He 
was even induced by the entreaties of the 
Swiss to draw up a plan for organising a \ 
federal army ; and the force of 100,000 men I 
which the protestant cantons mustered in 
1H47 against the Sunderbund was the result , 
of the military system founded by the civilian 
thirty years before. During the earlier part 
of the six years occupied by the Swiss mis- ; 
sion, Ziiricli was his headquarters, and the 
life seems to have been somewhat dreary ; 
the men were too grave and serious, and the 
' wives and daughters were more remark- 
able for their domestic virtues than for the 
charms and accomplishments of polite society.* 
The grandeur of Alpine scenery, of which 
he retained an enthusiastic memory at the 
age of ninety, made amends for the dulness 
01 man, and the lack of societv was to some 
extent remedied when he moved the embassy 
to Bern in 1815, and still more when, after 
a visit to England in 1816, he brought back 
as wife the daughter of Henry Raikes. His 
married happiness, however, w^as shortlived ; 
he took a villa about two miles from Lau- 
sanne in the spring of 1817, but in the fol- 
lowing year Mrs. Canning died in childbirth, 
and the blow induced her husband to apply 
to jjovernment for his recall. His work in 
Switzerland was done; it had been quiet 
and unobtrusive, but not less important and 
difficult. 



Canning had not been long in England when 
he was appointed to the embassy at Wash- 
ington with a seat in the privy council. 
On 18 Sept. 1819, Richard Rush, the United 
States minister in London, had an interview 
with Lord Castlereagh, and was informed by 
the latter that Canning had been selected 
as envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to the United States, in accord- 
ance with 'an anxious desire to keep up 
the S3rstem of conciliation which had oeen 
acted upon with so much advantage to both 
countries by Mr. [afterwards Sir Charles] 
Bagot,' ana with the belief that Canning 
' poss^sed every qualification for treading in 
the same path.' Lord Castlereagh referred 
eulogistically to his services at the Porte, at 
Vienna, and in Switzerland (Rush, Court of 
London from 1819 to 1825, 1873 ed., p. 167). 
The American mission, for which Canning 
set out on 14 Aug. 1820, was one of peculiar 
delicacy. The war of 1812-15 was but re- 
cently over. The convention of 1818 had 
partly settled some of the more serious dif- 
ferences between England and the States, 
but many remained in a dangerous position, 
and the temper of the States was such that 
the greatest tact and discretion were needed 
to bring about a pacific solution of the ques- 
tions in dispute. * Sir,' said Secretary Adams 
to Canning at Washington, * it took us of 
late several years to go to war with you for 
the redress of our grievances ; renew these 
subjects of complaint, and it will not take 
as many weeks to produce the same effect.' 
The most pressing questions at the time were 
those of tne right to search American ships 
for British seamen, and the suppression of 
the slave trade by a sort of general police on 
the seas, to which England founa a great 
obstacle in the susceptioilities of the Ame- 
ricans. Canning succeeded in inducing a 
somewhat more conciliatory spirit among the 
American ministers, in spite of considerable 
friction with Adams, w^hose temper was un- 
even. The climate of Washington, and his 
dislike of American manners and politics, 
however, made his transatlantic residence far 
from pleasant. In impaired health, he re- 
turnea in the autumn of 1823 to arrange 
a treaty in London, embodying the settle- 
ment of the various outstanding differences. 
An account of the conferences held in Janu- 
ary and February 1824, of which Canning 
drew all the British instructions and the 
protocols, and in which he and Huskisson 
and Rush were the plenipotentiaries, has 
been preserved by the last, and shows that, 
in spite of the unsparing demands of the 
Americans, against which the English re- 
presentatives * vehemently ' protested, their 



demesiioiir was (^entrally conciliatory and 
conducive Ui a mutual uuders tan dine- Im- 
it and the Weat Indian trade were 
\e chief points under discuMlon ; but minor 
Mttere of boundary-, fisheries, river navipa- 
n, anil above all the atill pending question 
the slave trade, occupied the plenipoten- 
riea. AcompromiaeKaeat length arrived 
by the conierence, but the convention, 
- ' 13 March 1824, which elicited George 
hB«riyodmirEtii>D,WBarejeeted by 
Anierican Senate, and all that nad been 
ieved wm a general rappi-nckement be- 
tbe two govurumentB, which tn later 
ed to a seltlement of the matters under 

decided that Canning was , 
to be Aent to Turkey. He heard the i 
with dismay, for his former memuries ! 
not agreeable, and he bad a very lively ! 
igniuice to Btfain encountering the weary | 
ludties of Turkish diplomacy. Where | 
it; summoned him, however, tuere would 
go at any p«rBon)^ sacrifice. Meanwhile | 
had a bnef reprieve in a preliminary mia- 
" ' November to St. Petersburg. The 
which drew him there was of the i 
ntmoijt importance. Russia was believed to 
lUT the cause of the Greeks in the war of 
ipendence, and to be disposed to join in 
BCUeme of mediation with England and ! 
LCe. England, while anxious not to let I 
alone in the matter, and aAer : 
entering into negotiations for such mediation, 
became suddenly convinced that the time was 
not ripe for interference, and absolutely re- 
*"" '"" join in any acts of coercion. George 
" had set his heart on the libera- 
wlthout the use of force, and 
COtuin was therefore sent to St. Peters- 
to confer on the Greek qui 




Kthdntwnl from the negotiatio) 
P the minds of the cxar and his 

o compose a boundary dispute between 

iglftad and Russia in north-west America. 

le iMthe duly accomplished, and his iudi- 

fena mode of dealing with the sore subject 

pQreece in conversations with Count Nes- 

' i (March 1825) prepared the way for 

rotocol which the Duke of Wellington 

Jount Nesselrode signed (4 April IfriS) 

e oouBsion of the former's complimentary 

Ut to the new Emperor Nichmae on his 

1 a year later. Canning left the 

n ministers in a more tranquil frame 

If mind, and also took the opportunity, in 

"lung through Vienna, t« deliver a royal 

lortotheEjnperorof Austria, and to confer 

iith Muttemich on the views of the British 



government lowards the liberal n 
then springing up in Europe. 

In October 1825 Canning started on his 1 
second mission to Constantinople. In the \ 
summer he had married a second time. Itis 
young wife was a dauf;ht«T of James Alex- 
ander, M.P., of Somerhill, near Tonbrtdge. 
In taking her with him he was under the im- 
pression that his absence abroad would not 
be of long duration; for in an interview with 
hi.s cousin George, the latter informed him 
that Lord Liverpool had consented to hia 
proximate appo'mlmenl as vice-preeident of 
the board of control — a wumise wnich George 
Canning's death, in 18^, made of no effect. 
U is objects at Constantinople were chiefly the 
paciiication of Greece and the reconciliation 
of Turkey and Russia. In the first matter he 
had to carry out hia cousin's instructions, 
which were dictated by enthusiastic sym- 
pathy for the Greeks, and included virtually 
the separation of Greece from the Ottoman 
empire. The lime was ill chosen for such 
mediation, and it may be doubted whether 
the ambasBsdor, with all his pity fbr the 
Greeks, would have hinaself selected this 
moment for inlen-ention. When the insur- 
rection was in its first strength, it might 
have been less difficult to induce the Porte 
to accord favourable terms to the Greeks. 
But the arms of Turkev weru now trium- 
phant, and the Greeks desperate. Canning 
Iind an interview with Mavrocordato at 
Hydra on his way to Oonstnntinoplp, and 
thoroughly gaueed the deplorable straits to 
which the Greeks were reduced. Landing 
at Ipsera he had found the town an empty 
shell, without an inhabitant ; while the 
boues of mothers self-destroved, with their 
dead children beside them, bore witness to 
the cruelties of the Turks and the heroism 
that inspired such desperate deeds to escape 
them. JVo survivors, worn to skeletons, 
testified more eloquently than words to the 
terrible pass in which the Greeks now foimd 
themselves, and the ambassador exclaimed: 
'Howl longedtobetheinstrument of repair- 
ing such calamities by carrying my mission of 
pence and deliverance to a succe^ul issue 1 ' 
The circumstances which moved the mediator 
to pity only nerved the Porte to more stre- 
nuous resistance. Sultan Mahmud had been 
laboriously building up the Turkish empire; 
he had sunprewed Aly Bey and the great 
feudal landowners, and soon after Canning's 
arrival accomplished the final overtlirow of 
the raiihl menacing element in the state by 
the massacre of the Janissaries. He was 
oi^anising a new army, and it was not to he 
expected that a aultan in the midst of a mili- 
tary revival would consent to any dismem- 
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bennent of his dominions. Moreover, there *afteran interval of forty years, to the wholeof 
were hostile counsels at the Porte. Baron the circumstances, it appears to me ^uit« clear 
Otterfels, the Austrian internuncio, then | that the success I so ardently desired was a 
held the ear ofthe sultan, acting under instruc- simple impossibility.' It was no doubt the 



tions from Mett^mich, which were of course 
repudiated when they were exposed. Baron 
Militz, the Prussian minister, was also in- 
triguing against peace, and even went so far as 
to send home accounts of interviews and con- 
versations which never took place — * a scheme 
of treachery almost unparalleled even in diplo- 



position of isolation to which his eflTorta in 
favour of Greece had consigned him that 
prevented the English ambassador from help- 
ing the Turks to obtain better terms from 
Russia than those included in the humiliat- 
ing treaty of Akerman, October 1826, which 
the rawness of his new army alone -induced 



matic history.' In the end the long duel the sultan to sign. The dispute between 
terminated in the discomfiture of both these ' Russia and Turkey having been temporarily 
ministers ; but the struggle was a severe j adjusted by this instrument, the part of soli- 
one, and any one less gifted than Canning tary mediator in behalf of Greece, which 
would have early given over the desperate Canning had thus far performed, was ei- 
conflict. Fortunately, he knew how to make changea for the joint action of the three 
himself respected. The dominating influ- powers, England, France, and Russia, under 
ence so powerfully described by ifinglake , the treaty of London of July 1827, which 
nearly thirty years later was already as- was the formal expression of the protocol 
serting itself in these days, and his perso- signed by Wellington at St. Petersburg in 
nal ascendency over the Forte was already the preceding year. The effects of this 
felt. I forcible interposition of the three maritime 

But all his personal ascendency could not at powers, whicn was emphasised by the ap- 
this moment avail against the forces that were pearance of their joint fleets in the Mediter- 
then working in Tunjey. The first hostile ele- ranean, were disastrous to Turkey in many 
ment was Sultan Mahmud himself. Writing ways. The li^t terms which Canning had 
in later years. Canning describes this famous been able to offer the Turks on behalf of the 
sultan as * in temper and policy a caliph and Greeks were now enlarged to the extent of a 
a despot ; * and, notwithstanding the admira- settlement which involved the creation of an 
tion which his resolution and energy in army independent kingdom, with far wider boun- 
and other reforms excited, Canning s opinion daries than had been hitherto contemplated, 
of Mahmud was disparaging. Russia was The hot-headed action at Navarino, which 
the next obstacle, while originally anxious was fought without the knowledge of the 
to interfere by force in favour of the Greeks, ambassador, who agreed emphatically with 
the czar had no idea of preferring their cause the Duke of Wellington in describing it as 
to his own interests ; and for the present he an ^ untoward event,' was followed by a 
allowed England to attempt the thankless burst of indignation from the Porte, which 
office of non-coercive mediator, alone, and broke off all negotiations, and compelled the 
steadily kept the Greek question in the back- withdrawal of the embassies ofthe three 
ground until his own claims in Europe and mediating powers. The imprudent manifesto 
Asia had been settled to his satisfaction. The then promulgated by Sultan Mahmud gave 
Austrian internuncio also stuck at nothing Russia the pretext she desired for a forcible 
to damage the prospects of a peaceful ar- insistance upon the terms of the treaty of 
rangement of the Greek difficulty. Canning 1827, and thus the Russo-Turkish war of 
found himself isolated, and even viewed with 1828-9 ensued, and by its disastrous termi- 
distrust by the Porte as the only advocate of nation in the peace of Adrianople deprived 
the rebellious Greeks. In vain he pressed Turkey of the good results which were be- 
upon the Porte the advantages of an amicable ^ ginning to flow from the reforming policy of 
arrangement, and hinted that the Greeks Mahmud. 

(who had accorded liim full powers) were The English ambassador's action during 
prepared to accept such mo<lerate concessions I these eventful times was one of compulsory 
as were included in the separation of the ' inactivity. He had at first to st^nd aside 
Morea under local authority, with Turkish ! and busy himself with the affairs of the em- 

farrisons in strong positions (Mis'. ilfewiotV*). I bassy, and decide the legal causes which 
n vain he tried * persuasion, admonition, and ; were moved in the ambassador's supreme 
aglimpseof perilous consequences.* Allargu- | court, by the light of common sense, a task 
ment was thrown away on Mahmud and liis I he accomplished to such purpose that he 
ministers, and Canning had to stand aside and ' never had a complaint against his judgments, 
become a mere onlooker, while Russia played , Meantime, he availed himself of any opening 
her own game. * WTien I look back,' he wrote, ' that arose to assert the influence of England 
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" the Jwiiawirie-, 

» guard, lie could not 

.t allmr tbti neueasitj' of strong meagiires 

ifrepre^on; ami deeply a« he resetted the 

'tiCude of the Porltt towards the Greeks, it 

S imposaibitt t-o dimy that there was littls 

> induce the sultsii lo nms to t«rniB of 

liamembenDent. The confereRces of the 

« ftinbtte»iidora under the stipulntious uf 

e treat]' of London of 1827 were beginning 

o Teiybopt^fulmood. when u ehiibhyBcntp 

uperwas placed in Canning's hanik, just 

e WM on the poiutof attending the eon- 

e at the French Bmbositador's. At the 

>f the interview he laid thia document 

the minittera. It contained new« of 

y firing heard at Novorinn.und the effect 

be communication was instantnneoua. 

enentl Ouilleminot turned pale, and then 

ttietly remarked, ' Tr nis tetes dansuti bonnet, 

' ' » pas ? ' and the conference broke up. 

dtan had heard the news, too, and his 

,tion was unbounded. The embaa- 

re surrounded In- trmips, and Canning 

le night in burning his privat< 
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t the negotiations came to a dead'lock. 
hioe again Canning took upon liimself to 
te a course of action without iostruc- 
He persuaded his French and Russian 
ooUeagues to join hint in withdi'awtng the 
embtl^sies ftom Constantinople on their own 
reoponeibility, and the three ambassadors, 
wiUi their private and official fiimiliea, sailed 
IKrect to Corfu. 

I In February 1828 Canning left Corfu for 
'andon in some perturbation as to hie pro- 
ible xeoeplion. His apprehensions were un- 
nndad; he wb£ exonerated from all blame 
n the matter of Navarino, and his action in 
■rithdmwing the embasaj' was approved. 
"he govemment, however, could not make 
p its mind to any course of action, Can- 
ping urged upon Lord Dudley the import aoce 
"f not permiU.ing Russia to' act alone in co- 
ting the Porte, and insisted on llie necca- 
yfor an immediate pacili cation of Greece ; 
a when the foreign secretary declined to 
re. Canning even took the unusual step of 
"Ting the matter higher, to the prime 
iter himself; but the duke wus equally 
rate. When Aberdeen succeeded Dudley 
t the foreign office, a change came over 
tie British policy : a French army wag des- 
|ltched, at England's request, to drive out 
irahim Pnsha and his Egyptian troops from 
a Horoa, and the three amlMiRsadors were 
ilered to resuuie their conferences for the 



I pacification of Greece. They met atCorfiiiii 
the autumn, and proceeded together to Poroa, 
where they drew up articles of settlement, 
fnuned by Canning, which were forwarded to 
their respective governments in December 
1828. These articles included the establiah- 
ment of a Greek tributary monarchy, with a 
northern frontier terminating in the gul& of 
VoloandArta. It waa reserved for the treaty 
of Adrianople, forced upon Mabmiid by tlie 
triumphant Diebitschin August 1829, lo en- 
force tlieae an d still more trenchant conditions . 
la the meanwhile, it was only the influence 
of Canning that restrained Capo d'latrin from 
employing the French contingent in an attack 
upon Attica, still held by the Turks, which 
would have resulted in aerious European 

The negotiations at Poros mark the 
nation of the first period of Canning's diplo- 
matic career. For twelve years he was now 
destined to hold no permanent diplomatic 
poet. A disagreement with Lord Aberdeen 
ori the Greek question— owing, nominally, 
to Canning's suggestion that Candia should 
form part of thenew kingdom (^Corruapondence 
with Prince Leopold, ilnW./Viper«,l^,ii3i.), 
really to Aberdeen's mistrust of the ara- 
-■""-s 'political inclinations' — had been 
ited by a sharp correspondence, and 
be conditionally resigned hie embassy, in the 
event of the Poroa settlement not being 
carried into effect, in January 1829. The 
condition named did not precisely occur, 
but his resignation was accepted, and Sir 
R. Gordon succeeded him as ambassador at 
tl»e Port*. 

On hia return to England the services of 
the ex-ambassador were acknowledged bv 
thegrandcrossof theBath. Canning now aij- 
dreased himself to home ambitions. He was 
clect.ed a member of the House of Commons 
ill 1826, while still an ambassador. His first 
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t was Old Sarutn, ' the rottenesl borough 
on the list ; ' he stood in 1830 unsuccesefully 
for Leominster, as 'third man;' then tried 
Soutliampton, but retired before the poll ; 
and was at length elected for Stockbridge, 
where the canvass was a mere form, ann a 
cheguefor 1,000/. to the attorney settled the 
business. Finally, after a sharp contest, he 
was returned in 1836 for King's Lynn, with 
Lord George Bentinck for his colleague, and 
retained the seat in two subsequent electiona, 
until his return to diplomatic functions re- 
moved bim from parliament in 1841. Hia 
parliamentary career was not remarkable. 
Hia opinions, indeed, wore respected, and 
his counsel sought, eapeciaUy on Eastern 
questions; but he was no party man, though 
ha acted with Peel 
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staunch advocate of * constitutional prin- 
ciples/ As a speaker, moreover, he had to 
contend with a nervousness which gene- 
rally kept him silent. No man possessed 
more completely the power of impressive 
speech when a message had to be delivered 
to a sovereign or a statesman ; none knew 
better how to combine grace of diction 
with accuracy, lucidity, and completeness 
of expression ; but he had not the peculiar 
qualities necessary for House of Commons' 
success. 

Canning was invited (1880) by the govern- 
ment to draw up the statement of our claims 
in the American boundary question to be sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of the king of the 
Netherlands; his statement was approved, 
and the claims awarded. In the foUoviring 
year it was arranged that he should pro- 
ceed to Constantinople on a special mission 
to obtain an extended frontier for Greece, the 
boundary haying been drawn (in deference to 
Aberdeen's views, and against the representa- 
tions of the Poros commission) on narrower 
lines than were practically efficient. Sir 
Robert Gordon, the ambassador at the Porte, 
naturally opposed the interference of a special 
envoy, and it shows Palmerston's appreciation 
of Canning's unique influence with the Turks, 
that in spite of all opposition, and his own de- 
cided repugnance to a return to the Levant, 
he was sent out in November 1831. The 
manner in which he conducted this one- 
sided negotiation was beyond praise. By 
playing upon the fears of the Porte with re- 
ference to the growing power of Mohammed 
Aly, and establishing secret communications 
with the sultan himself, he obtained the con- 
sent of the Porte to the new frontier having 
its termini on the gulfs of Volo and Art a, 
and brought his French and Russian col- 
leagues to accept his settlement. 

It is right to state that, while Palmerston 
heartily approved Canning's conduct of this 
mission, he did not at any time consult him, 
after his return in September 1832, upon 
the various arrangements then pending. He 
foresaw the failure of the Greek constitution 
with Otho and the triple regency, but had 
no voice in the matter. Nor was his advice 
solicited in the troublesome question of the 
relations between the Porte and Mohammed 
Aly. lie had cautiously encouraged Mah- 
niud, in the last interview he ever had with 
him, to hope that England might support 
him against his overweening vassal; but 
Palmerston and Lord Grey did not see their 
way to sending the small naval force which 
Canning urged them to despatch to the Le- 
vant as a menace to the Egyptian viceroy, 
and the neglect of his counsel resulted in the 



complications of ten years later, when we 
had to perform with difficulty what might 
once have been easily accompuahed. 

At the close of 1832 he was sent on a 
special mission to Portugal, to attempt to 
arrange the dissensions between the brothers 
Don Pedro and Don Miguel. The failure of 
the attempt was a foregone conclusion, and 
the ambassador came nome little pleased 
at being sent on a fool's errand. On his 
return in 1833 he found himself gazetted as 
ambassador to the court of St. Petersburg, 
but the czar resolutely refused to receive him. 
He was not popular at the Russian capital, 
on political grounds, and Nicholas entertained 
a personal as well as a political dislike to his 
greatest opponent. Nesselrode dreaded his 
astuteness, and anxiously wrote to Princess 
Lieven to have the appointment of so ' im- 

Eracticable ' a man cancelled. Palmerston, 
owever, was firm ; he had appointed Can- 
ning (according to Greville, whose view, how- 
ever, seems to be scarcely borne out by the 
facts) with a special view to showing the 
Lievens and their court that he was not to be 
dictated to, and he declined to send another 
envoy to St. Petersburg. For some time Eng- 
land was represented only by a charge d'af- 
faires at the Russian capital (Greville Me- 
moirs, ii. 362, 367). Meanwhile Lord Grey's 
promise to give Canning the next vacant em- 
bassy was annulled by his resignation ; and 
Peel's offer of the governorship of Canada in 
March 1836 (through Aberdeen, the colonial 
secretary ) was not accepted. Parliamentary 
duties, and long residences abroad for the 
health of his invalid son, filled up the follow- 
ing years. In 1841 Peel again offered him 
the government of Canada, but he refused it 
on tne ground of a disinclination to leave 
England ; the treasurership of the household 
was suggested, and sanctioned by the queen, 
but he felt that the office was hardly suited 
to his temperament ; and finally the em- 
bassy of Constantinople was again pressed 
upon him, and * with no small reluctance' ac- 
cepted. He started in November 1841, and 
arrived at the Golden Horn in January 1842. 
Henceforward, with brief intervals of leave, 
Canning held sway at the Porte for sixteen 
years. It was a peculiarly favourable period 
for the exercise of his wise control. From 
the time of the adjustment of the struggle 
with Mohammed Aly in 1841 to the out- 
break of the Crimean war in 1853, Turkey en- 
joyed an interval of absolute peace, and these 
twelve years were productive of improve- 
ments in the internal administration of the 
empire, insomuch that Lord Palmerston in 
1863 declared that during the preceding 
twenty years Turkey had made more progress 
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than any other state of Europe. Ganning's 
name is intimately associatea with the re- 
forms that characterised the reign of the 
^oung Sultan Ahd-el-Mejid. Mahmud had 
maugurated many changes, and his son had 



without the employment of very decided 
language ' (S. Canning to Aberdeen, 22 Feb. 
1845, Pari. Papers, hi.) Long experience, 
however, and his own success at the Porte, 
proved the truth of this theory. In foreign 



not long ascended the throne when he pro- affairs, Syria, which had fallen into anarcny 
mulgated the famous hatti-sherif of Gill- I after the expulsion of the Egyptians, was re- 
hand, in which the persons and properties of stored to tranquillity, and Persia, on the eve 
all his subjects were guaranteed without of hostilities, was, at Canning's instance, re- 
distinction of religion or nationality. Various ; conciled with the Porte bv the mediation of 
other reforms were promised : but it may ^ England and Kussia, ana an international 
well be doubted whether, with all the good commission met to decide the boundary dis- 
intentions of the young sultan, many oi the putes. Among Canning's titles to the gra- 
reforms he ordained would ever have borne titude of Englishmen must be mentioned 
fruit without the supervision of the British | his steady support of the cause of discovery 
ambassador. In proof of this, the long and i and exploration in the Turkish dominions, 
irritating negotiation which Canning con- lie obtained, after repeated exertions, the 
ducted in ld& with the effect of puttm^ an firman which authorial him to send Layard, 
end to executions for apostasy may be cited. I at his personal expense, to Nineveh to make 



Such barbarities were constitutional by the 
Ottoman law; but they were wholly opposed 
to the spirit of the sultan's reforming policy. 
Nevertheless, without the ambassador's ur- 



the famous excavations, the fruits of which 
were presented to the British Museum by the 
ambassador to whose influence and subsidies 
they were due, and to whom they were given 



gent pressure, sustained long after France by the sultan. He opened the way to the ex- 
had given up the matter as hopeless, this pe- I plorations at Budrum in 1846, and presented 
culiarly odious form of tyranny would never the frieze to the British Museum ; and New- 



have been abolished in Turkey. It was his 
fixed belief that Turkey must be upheld in 



ton's subsequent work at the mausoleum was 
throughout facilitated by the friendly support 



her position amone European states ; but he ' of Canning, who obtained the firman, ad- 
held that this could only be justified by an | vanced money, and in everv way aided the 
improved system of government. One of the I explorer, in the midst of the distractions of the 
chief aims he set before himself was to ob- Crimean war (Newton, Hist, Disc. i. 80 ff.) 



tain equal rights and privileges for the chris- 



Chesney's Euphrates expedition also owed its 



tian subjects of the Port«. In the principles protection to the British ambassador {Life of 
of Mohammedan law he was met by a stone i Gen. F. R. Chesney, 253, 268). Many anec- 
wall of obstruction. By persistent efforts he I dotes have been preserved which show the un- 
won the abolition of the law of execution ' bounded influence which the imperious elchi 
for apostasy and the formal renunciation exerted over Sultan Abd-el-Mejid. On one 
of religous persecution by the sultan, and occasion, when Turkey was in sore straits for 
asserted successfully the right of christian ' money, he observed the foundations being 
aubiects to worship after their own fashion laid of a new summer residence on the shore 
under the protection of the government au- of the Bosphorus ; forthwith he ordered the 
thorities. Another important point, which boatmen to row him straight to the sultan's 
he carried against the whole spirit of Turkish i palace, where a few minutes' conversation 
administration, was the abolition, by special ended in the stopping of the works. When 
firman, of torture throughout the empire. Mohammed Aly Fasua, the minister for the 
Such concessions were not obtained witnout navy, and brother-in-law of the sultan, had 
extraordinary pressure. It took years of in- wantonly murdered a Greek concubine, Can- 
cessant argument to induce the Porte to per- , ning refused to receive the ruffian, and when 
mit {18o6) the trifling privilege of erecting • the sultan sent to remonstrate with him on 
a protestant church at Jerusalem ; and what | such conduct to his majesty's brother-in-law, 
Canning wrote of the difficulty of bringing he replied, ' Tell the sultan that an English 
the Turks to reason about the claims of the ambassador can never admit to his presence 
Lebanon Emir Beshir applies to all similar a cruel assassin.' In the end the minister 
negotiations : ' In this case, as in any one : had to be dismissed from office. Canning 
where justice is to be done at any cost to the had no mercy for cruelty and treachery; 
treasury, the Turkish government is in the and his reputation for fierceness of temper 
habit 01 raising every imaginable difficulty, was largely due to his unmeasured indig- 
and it is gener^ly found to be impossible to nation against whatever was mean or dis- 
obtain, I will not say a satisfactory arrange- honourable, 
ment, but even a tolerable compromise, ; In the autumn of 1846 he returned to 
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England on leave, and resigned the embassy, 
which had always been distasteful to him. 
Palmerston refused to accept the resigna- 
tion, and after a couple of years (during 
which he was sent to Switzerland to me- 
diate in the civil war of 1847, but arrived 
aft«r the submission of the Sunderbund, and 
onlv in time to save Neufchatel from the 
violence of the victorious democrats), he re- 
sumed his position at the Porte, in March 1848, 
holding communications with the several 
powers on his way at their respective capitals. 
Within two months of his return to the em- 
bassy he obtained the restoration of Reshid 
Pasha and the reform ministry to office, in 
the place of the reactionaries who had pro- 
fited by the elchi*s departure to regain their 
ascendency at the Porte; and during the 
next two years 'he secured a firman admit- 
ting christian evidence in criminal trials, 
brought up the Mediterranean fleet in concert 
with France in support of Turkish indepen- 
dence against Russia and Austria, sustained 
the Porte in its generous protection of Kos- 
suth and the other Hungarian refugees, 
in the teeth of the threats of the two em- 
perors, and carried various valuable reforms 
m commercial and other matters. In 1852 
he again visited England, but had hardly 
arrived when the critical state of affairs at 
the Porte brought him back to his post, with 
the title of Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, 
which was suggested by his family's ancient 
connection with St. Mar^^ Redclifie at Bris- 
tol. Prince Mentchikoff had taken advantage 
of his absence to press, with threats, upon 
the Porte the old claim of a Russian pro- 
tectorate over the christian subjects of the 
Ottoman empire ; and, in the want of the 
iirm will ana * formidable mind ' of the am- 
bassador to help them, the Turks were on 
the verge of yielding. And * now, at a time 
when Europe had fastened its eyes upon the 
czar, and was watching to see now the am- 
bassador of All the liussins would impose 
his master's will upon Turkey, the Emperor 
Nicholas was obliged to hear that his eternal 
foe, travelling by the ominous route of Paris 
and Vienna, was slowly returning to his em- 
bassy at the Porte.' 

Stratford de Redcliffe's conduct of the ne- 
gotiations which terminated in the Crimean 
war has been made classical history by 
Mr. Kinglake, who has told how he fought 
the unequal duel with Prince Mentchikoif, 
whose clumsy threats were no fit weapon 
wherewith to parry the shrewd thrusts of 
his practised antagonist ; how he preserved 
his imperturbable gravity when awarding to 
the Russian the lofty privileges of a Greek 
doorkeeper for a church at Jerusalem, or the 



patriarch's inalienable right to superintend 
the repair of a dilapidated roof, and the other 
inanities of the Holy Places dispute ; and how 
he marshalled the ambassadors of the four 
powers against Russia, when it came to de- 
tending the Porte against the forcible im- 
position of a Russian religious protectorate. 
* Lord Stratford had brought to a settlement 
the question of the Holy Places, had baffled 
all the efforts of the Emperor Nicholas to 
work an inroad upon the sovereign rights of 
the sultan, and had enforced upon the Turks 
a firmness so indomitable and a moderation, 
so unwearied, that from the hour of his arrival 
at Constantinople they resisted every claim 
which was fraught with real danger — but 
always resisted with courtesy — and yielded 
to every demand, however unjust in principle^ 
if it seemed that they might yield with 
honour and safety.' Stratford had indeed 
so guided the pobcy of Turkey that it had 
secured the sympathy of Europe. The home 
government approved every step, and Eng- 
land and France applauded his victory over 
Mentchikoff; the admiral of the Mediter- 
ranean squadron was ordered to obey the 
behests of the ambassador, and the united 
fleets of France and England moved up near 
the Dardanelles. *The power to choose be- 
tween peace and war went frx)m out the 
courts of Paris and London and passed to 
Constantinople. Lord Stratford was worthy 
of this trust, for being firm and supplied with 
full knowledge, and having power oy his own 
mere ascendency to enforce moderation upon 
the Turks, and to forbid panic, and even to 
keep down tumult, he was able to be very 
chary in the display of force, and to be more 
frugal than the government at home in using 
or engaging the power of the English queen, 
. . . Entrusted with the chief prerogative of 
kings, and living all his time at Therapia, 
close over the gates of the Bosphorus, he 
seemed to stana guard against the North, 
and to answer for the safety of his charge ' 
(Kinglake, i. 182, 190, Cabinet ed.) 

The Russian ultimatum, demanding the 
suzerainty over the thirteen million christian 
subjects of the sultan, was rejected by the 
Turks under the guidance of Stratford, and 
Prince Mentcliikoff retired in a rage from 
Constantinople. In all that had happened 
the czar saw the hand of his arch-enemy 
Canning, the man who had opposed him 
steadfastly ever since his accession. The 
discomfiture of Mentchikoft' wrought the 
czar to a pitch of infuriated anger. In a 
fit of madness he ordered his armies to cross 
the Pruth and occupy the Principalities on 
2 July 1853. The result was the Crimean 



war. 



To have led England into ho futile iin iid- 
Venture would indeed bean iinwortli; termi- 
UIo&loug career of wise statesmanship. 
Crimean war, however, was not to be 
Kvertoi hj diplomacy. Russia wai resolved 
n wftT lonff before it actuully broke out. 
ivp nil Ni(3iolas was bent upon crushing 
■ bateful ambaasador who had so long 
hicce^illl)' bearded the Emperor of All 
the ItuMioa. What Stratford did waa to 
^alie the war ioipossible to a moral titate. 
e induced the TutIib to concede tbe Uoty 
•s dispute, and while firmly refusing t« 
■ a Russian nrotBctorate over the Greek 
Aurcb, be caused the sultan to issue firmans 
tonfinning all the privileges and immunities 
'rf his cliTiBtian subjects, and sent a note I o 
ml Neeaelrode engaging that theAo privi- 
is should never be revoked. The Russian 
Hands had in fact been granted, so far as 
ir nstenaible object was concerned, but 
kout giving the ccar the preponderating 
upnott in Turkey which was llie real aim 
US propOBals. Stratford had taken away 
L the czac every excuse for making war. 
? than this, he had united the four great 
rs in a combination to reprobate the un- 
uitable schemes of Russia. Had matters 
~ nbis hands, there would have either 
wnT at nil, or it would have hern a 
T of RuMia ugainat the four powers aup- 
^'-g Turkey. Stratford was not respon- 
Eor the fatal alliance with Louis Na- 
r poleon,wbLrli produced the virtual separation 
I' of England and France from the European 
LeoQcert, and threw tbe burden of upboldins 
^S'orkey upon the two western powers instead 
pon all Europe. That was Palmerston'a 
ig, and Palmeraton admitted afterwards 
; lie had 'Iwen made » catspaw of at 
ana, uStretford wrote we should.' If sup- 
,jlg B weak elate against the uuwarrant- 
demands of a stronger power caused 
war, Stratford was so far responsible, 
in no other sense did he contribute to 
n war. He indeed privately ap- 
i the Turk's rejection of the Vienna 
ul that note ifranted precisely what 
tnall along refused, the Russian pro- 
le of the Greek church in Turkey; and 
kS only the ohtuBeness or insincerity of 
' esmen who drew it up that was to 

,g the progress of the war, Stratford' 




f. Not iin frequently 
t, especinllv during 
Elumatic activity whicu In- ilisplnved 
\ the conclusion of the war, with a 
a Austrian mediation. He would lie 
in the mominE: with a mass of papers 
him, fiiill in tis evening dress. He 



worked his secretaries and attaclit's bard 
but they knew that he was workitig e 
harder, and his enthusiasm inspired n 1 
ceal in his subordinates, which he was quid. 
t» note, tboughhe seldom expreBsedhiathtmlMl 
in words. Ue twice risited the Crimua iam 
1855, on the second occasion for the purpostf" 
af investing I..ord Raglan with the ordtfS 
of the Dath. During the later «lages of tliM 
war he was prewtly oppreseed with the lo». 
Bud destruction of^life it involved, and pain- 
fully consciouBof England's inability to keE^ 
on furnishing n continual supply of freah 
troops, and he dirt>cted his influence lowarde 
& ooalition with other powers. When the 
^ar was over he returned to London in 1858 
EUid resigned his embassy for Ihc last time, 
but paid a complimentary visit of farewell 
—his seventh joumtj- to Gonstantlnople — 
to Sultan Abd-el-Mejid, for whom he en- 
tertained a real regard and esteem. This 
closed bis public career. His ambition for 
ministerial work at home was ne>'er gm- 
tiSed. 

The remaining twenty years of his life 
were spent in the society of his wife and three 
daughters (who all survived him), chiefly 
London and at bis country house at Frai 
near Tonbridge Wells, where he revived I 
delight in the classical authors, and esp»>; 
cially hia favourite Virgil, or immersed him- 
self in the despatches of his special hero, 
the Duke of Wellington, whose portrait, with 
those of Nelson and George Canning, hung 
upon the walls. Oxford made him an hon. 
D,C,L., Cambri<^e an LL.D. ; and in 1869 
be received the Garter from Mr. Gladstone's 
Whenever some branch of the 



his place in the tiouse of Lords, wliere iia 
would deliver one of his thoughtful, states- 
tuanlike speeches, to which miniaters of both 
parties listened with deference. Healsocon- 
tvibnted between 1874 and 1880 several valu- 
able papers on Eastern poUtics to the ' Times ' 
and the ■ Nineteenth Cfentury,' and the more 
important of these were collected with soma 
unpublished essays in a volume entitled ' The 
Eastern Question' (1881), to which Dean 
Stanley contributed a memorial preface, His 
stylewas measured and sonorous, without ever 
degenerating into bombast or wordiness, and 
his thought was accurate and logical. The 
Inter course of events in Turkey had griev- 
ously disappointed him, and he was disgusted 
n-ith the reckless extravagance and misrule 
of Abd-el-Aiii, insomuch that it was sup- 
posed that Stratford had recantt^d his Turkish 
pohcy. This, however, is a mistake. While 
a<lmiHng their better quaUties, he bad never 
defended the government of the Turks. 
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that, he perceived^ was doomed, and he con- ^ years with the same clear statesman's eve 

stantly recommended reforms, not as a cure that had made him the trusted colleafi^e'of 

for a bad system, but as a palliative, to ' re- Canning and Peel, of the great Du^e, of 

tard the evil hour,' which he foresaw clearly Palmerston and Newcastle, and the deadliest 

enough. His interest in Turkey had always enemy of tyrants, whether Bonaparte, Nicho- 

been stimulated, not by any bking for the las, or Louis Napoleon. The great ambas- 

Turks, but by the necessity of restraining sador died with the memories of nearly a 

Russian ambition, and by hiseamest sympathy century of high transactions of state still 

with the christian populations, for whom he vivid in his unclouded mind. His body lies 

had always consistently exerted his influence, in the little churchyard at Frant ; his statue 

He still believed that such steady and effec- stands beside his two kinsmen in Westminster 

tive pressure, * not to be trifled with,' as he Abbey, 
had oeen able to employ would have kept tt, • • i *u -^ ^ .i.- i-^ *t j 

the Turks in their reforming poUcy, and £e <„S,!J? " iI^'^m""'""'^ ^f *" ''/• "^ ^"* 
., J 1 r ^1. • Iir i. I. J i? 11 btratford i8 his Memoirs, at present in manii- 

ascribed much of the rum that had fallen on ^^pt, which have been placed at the writ^r^s 
Turkey to the want of a united and coMistent , disposal by his daughters. These valuable papers 
influence on the part of i-ngland and Europe. | cover the greater part of his career up to his 
As it was, he saw that the Porte, in ite de- mission to Spain in 1832, with a few, sometimes 
moralised state, could not be supported ; he detailed, notes on the later periods. For the 
welcomed the establishment ot a belt of ^ American negotiations, Rush s Court of London 
practically independent christian states from from 1819 to 1825 has been consulted ; and for 
the mouth of the Danube to the Adriatic, the Crimean period Mr. Einglake has, of course, 
and admitted that * the very idea of reinstat- been the leading authority. The parliamentary 
ing any amount of Turkish misgovemment papers have been examined throughout, and a few 
in places once cleared of it is simply revolt- characteristic incidents have been drawn from 
ing.' To the man who had guided the re- ^^«°®'^ ^^^^ ^^ Stratford in the Crimean 
forms of Abd-el-Mejid, and produced the ^*^'J S. L.-P. 

liberal hatti-humayun of 1856, the retro- 



gression of Turkey was a grievous disap- 
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pointment. He admitted the facts and compiler of regimental records, was born m 

adjusted himself to the new situation; but ^^\^' P." 1 Jan. 1802 he was appointed to 

his policy remained what it had been during a clerkship at the Horse Guards, and attained 

his loiiLr awav at Constantinople, the termi- 7? grade of first-clerk in 1803. About 

nation of whicli was the signal for the dis- thirty vears afterwards, a Horse Guards order 

memberment of the empire he had so long ^^^^^^ * Jan l^<36, haying signified the royal 
held together ' commands that an historic account of the 

A favourite employment of his old age ! ^f^^'\c«s^^^^^7y/f&\^e"V''^V'^'*'^'^ 
was poet ical composition, to which he had should be published under the supennten- 
ahvavs been partial. His poem on Bonaparte, deuce of the adjutant-general, the work of 
whicli ploa.sed Byron, was published as early compilation was entrusted to Cannon, at that 
as 1813; and when his diplomatic occupation [ ^»™« principal clerk m the adjutant-generals 
was over, he published * Shadows of the Past,' : ^fl^^' . louring the ensuing seventeen years 
18()6, ' The Exile of Calauria,' and ' Alfred i »iistorical records of all then existing regi- 
the Great in Athelnay, an historical play,' ^^^}'^f ^f cavalr>^ and of forty-two regiments 
of about 3,000 lines of blank verse, in 187(3. ^^ mfantr\^ of the line, were thus issued ^ by 
Devout in the highest sense, he endeavoured authority, all of which were prepared under 
to counteract the freethinking tendencies of ^J^^^^^^lf direction except the histor>' of the 
theage by his treatise' Why am I a Christian^' ^^^y^^ Horse Guards or Oxford Blues issued 
( 1873), which went to five editions, and with *^» part of the series in 184/), which was 

the same object he wrote (1876) of 'The , written by Captain Edmund Packe, of that 
Greatest of Miracles/ or the human nature of regiment. The work of compilation was 
Christ. To the last he retained his ancient then discontinued, some regimental histories 
vigourand alertness of intellect, lledrewupa which had been announced as in preparation 
paper on the Greek claims in the summer of 1 at various times having, apparently, not been 
1880, and a few davs before his death (which Foceeded with. After a service of nearly 
occurred 14 Aug. 1880) Sir Robert Morier, i hfty-two years Cannon retired m Januapr 
the son of liis old friend David, found him I 1854, on his full salary of 800/. a year. He 
as clear in mind and memory, as incisive in ! ^^^^ ^^ looo. 

speech, and as keenly interested in poetrj^ [War Office Lists; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Preface 
and politics as if he were nineteen instead of to Cannon's Historical Records of the British 
ninety-three. He looked back over eighty Array.] H. M. C. 



CANNON, ROBERT ( 1663-17-22), desn 
f Lincoln, bom in London in 1663, was 
tdiU^aUd Ht Elon Knd at King's CoUefi¥, ' 

., mbriiice, where he pWfBededB^. in 1685, . 

J.A. 1680, B.D. 17(H. and D.D. 1707. He 
leld for n time a fellnwshij) at King's Col- ' 
M^ ; w»* tnxer of the imiTersity in 1897, 
Anirards bnoame chaplnin of Cfielaea CoU 
^^^je, wtdwaa nppointedrw^lorofBluntishiim, 
AntIngdonBliiri>, and nrchdt-acun of Norfnlli 
n Miirchl707). Heraftrrit.di>il707EliEB- 
leth, daughter of John Moore, binhop of Ely, 
ud aft«rwiirds of Norwich, and vaa jiresented 
hrough hie father-in-law's influence to a 
prebend in Ely Cathednd {7 M^roli 1708-9). 
Bubsoqiieiitly be held the rectory of Newton, 
Bi»T Wisbt'ch, and became prebendary of 
■Weetiuinster(BJulyl715); rector of Christ 
Chtircli. Middlt'flei; lub-alinonertoGeoi^cI 
17ie>; prebendary of Lincoln (21 Nov. 
,721) i and dean of Lincoln (9 Dec. 1721). 
ie died, apparently in Weal minuter, 58 March 
1793, and was buried in the south aisle of 
Jthe abbey three days later. His wife and se- 
Tenl children survived him, and, in spite of 
Canoon't many prefermenU, they were lelV 
ID poorly off "that George I granted them 
A pension of \iiOL a year. Cannon's will, 
Oaied -21 April 1720, wa« proved 23 May 
97SS. 

Cuinon took a prominent port in the ec- 
filMiastical controversies of his day. He was 
opponent both of the high and low church 
parties. In 1712 he moved in convocation a 
TOt« of censure on Dr. Thomaa Brett, [q. v.] 
fcr having published a sermon on the 'Re- 
01 Sins,' in wluch very strong views 
ttbout priestly absolution were advanced. The 
motion wad negatived, but a warfare of pamph- 
leU followed. Cannon issued an ' .A.ccount 
of Two Motions made in the Lower House 
'of Convocation concerning the Power of Re- 
inittjng Sins.' Lond, 1712, and Brett replied 
In two tfBCta. In May 1717 Cannon was a 
'member of the committee appointed bv the 
lowerhouseofconvociititn to report on Bishop 
Hoadlf's ' PreBervation ' ond 'Sermon,' and 
iligned the report which condemned thi 
usbnp's views. The Bangorian controTprsy 
■naued, and Cannon contribuM>d to it ' A 
Vindication of the Proceedings of the Lower 
^nuie of Convocation with regard to the 
Supremacy: and some 'Thoughts on 
Rel^on . . . and a Poitacrint to (he Ld. 
lUsbop of Bangor,' Lond. 1717. In 1718 
Cannon reia'^ued this tract with an elaborate 
prefacu, attacking Hoadly's replii 

..:.:.. ...,r, ■-■—iff 
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critios, and Cannon his 



nthe 



f was answered by 
year. Can- 
e published 



extant among the treasury papers— iUustratea 
the later history of Cannon » family. The 
eldest son entered the army and waa killed 
It Fontenoy (1745). A yoTmeer son, Tho- 
mas, was, about 1750, the author of a pub- 
lished tract 'containing the most detestable 
principles of impurity, not fit even to be re- 
membered in the title.' ForthecompOBition 
of this work, nocopy of which isnowlcnowii, J 
Tbomns Cannon was committed to prison and | 
allowed out on bail before his trial, but ir 
stead of waiting for his trial hefied to France, I 
After remaining there three jea,n he retumelfl 
to his mother's bouse at Windsor, published ■ 
a recantation of his errors, was aoarched for J 
by the police, and fled abroad again. Al ths ^ 
endoftwomoreyearsMrs.Cannonpetitioned ' 
the govenunent to stay further proceeding* 
against her son on the ground that he bad 
repented of his sins, had since publiehed 
many religious works, and was living a reli- , 
gious life, and that ahe, as one of her » 
auruties, was totally unable to pay the for-g 
feit^ bail (Kates and Queriet, 2nt 
65-6, where the petition iaprintedatlength).! 
[Chester's Westminster Abb«'y Begiatsra (Had. 1 
.'*)c.), p. 808 ; Harwood's AJumni Etoo. p. 268;T 
Bentham's Hist, of Hly. p. 2«3 ; Ls Nsve'i^ 
Fusti Angl. Ecci. ed. Hnrdy; Brit. Mas. Cat.;' 
liathbury'e Hist. ufCou vocation, chaps, ziii. xiv.l j 
H. L. L. ■ 

CANON or CANONICtIS, JOHN ' 

(^. 1329), schoolman, studied at Oxford, and 
became a member of the Franciscan order. 
Aftem-arda he attended the lectures of Duns 
Scotus at Paris, but appears to hare returned 
to Oiford, and to have proceedMl there t 
the degree of D.D. He is dielingiushed b 
the biographers for his eminence in phi* 
I sophy, theology, and law, both canon s 
civil, and four books of commentaries on i 

* Sentences ' of Peter Lombard, some ' Leclui 
tnagistroies,' and 'Qucstiones disputalie,'i 

I Bseribed to him. But the work upon w" 
' his reputation rests, a work which was 
widely used in the fourteenth and fifleenth 
centuries, is a commentary on .^.ristotle's 

* Physics," entitled in the editio princepl I 

* QuBstiones profiindissimi doctoris Johannia 1 
Canonici ordinis minoris super octo Libritt J 
Phisicorum Aristotelis ' (Padua, 1475). 
was reprinted at St. Albans in If^^Lae well \ 
as several times at Venice between this data I 
andl49-2. Anotbereditionanpearedat Venica I 
In 1516. In manuscript also the commeii- I 
tary is not uncommon. A cony belor 
to Lincoln College-, Oxford, cod. c'* 
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was written by R. Ruwlyns in 1482, con- 
tains a set of veraea in honour of the author 
(OoiB, Catal. of Oxford MSS., Line. p. 48). 
Eitracta are given by Tanner (Bibl. Brit. 

Wadding {Scriptora Ordinis Mmoria, 

C. 195) and Tanner state that Canon is also 
nown by the name of MARBKsa. 

[Tril(«nheini de ScrlptoribuH Eccleainf 

" ' '"■ ■ i.appBn 

R.L. P. 

CANOT, PETER CHARLES (1710- 
1777), eusraver, was a native of France, who 
carae to England in 1740, and remained here 
till he died. He was a member of the In- 
corporated Society of Artists in 1766, and 
was elected an associate engraver of the 
Royal Academy iu 1770, when that degree 
was first instituted. He exhibited at the 
Society of Artists, the Free Society, and the 
Royal Academy. A line-engraver of con- 
eiderabte skill, he executed numerous platea 
after Van de Velde, Bakhuisen, Teniera, 
Claude, and other old masters. Views of Lon- 
don and Westminster Bridges, after Samuel 
Scott ; some Bea pieces and sea fights, after 
Monamy ; and four viewa of the operations 
of the Russian fleet against the Turks, after 
Paton, are reckoned among his best plates. 
It is said that his death, which took place 
at Kentish Town in 1777, was due to over- 
exertion ill executing the plates after Paton. 

[RoiUrava's Diet, of Artists, IB78 : Bryan's 
Diet, of Pmntors (rtraras); Nugler's Kunstler- 
LBiikon ; Gmves's Diet, of Artists ; Pyu's Patron- 
age of British Art! C. M. 

CANSFIELD, BENEDICT. [See Can- 



CANT, ANDItEW (I590P-1603), eccle- 
eiaat ical Iradt-r and preaclier, called by Prin- 
ciiial Baillie ' ane super-excellent preacher,' 
comes into notice in 1C20 or 1623, when 
some of the people of Edinburgh desired to 
have him for their minister; but as he was 
known to be obnoxious to the king, he did not 
im either occasion obtain the appointment. 
In lfM3 he became minister of Pitsllgo in 
Aberdeenshire, and, unlike most of the mi- 
nisters in that quarter, was a strong cham- 
pion of the covenants and opponent of the 
npiscopisiiig endeavours of the king. In 
July liCJS ho was appointed by the ' com- 
misAJonecs at the tables,' with two other 
ministers(Dick9on and Hendersonjand three ] 
noblemen (Montrose, Kinghom, and Cow- I 
per), to endeavour to bring the people of the 
north into sympathy with the presbjterian 



cause. The reception of the c 
by the magistrates of Aberdeen was amus- 
ing, the magistrates meeting them and olTer- 
ing them the hospitality of the city, which 
the commissioners declined, till they should 
see if they would take the corenant. The 
' Aberdeen doctors ' were famous in thechurch 
for their opposition to the covenant, and pre- 
pared certain questions for the commissioners, 
which led to a wordy series of answers, re- 
plies, and duplies on either side. The feeling 
was so strong that the commissioners were 
excluded from the Aberdeen pulpits, and had 
to preach in the open air. 

In November 1638 Cant took part in the 
famous Glasgow assembly, by which prelacy 
was abolished, and at the solicitation of Lord 
Lothian was translated from Pitsligo to 
Newbattle in Midlothian, In 1640, with 
some other of the most eminent ministers, be 
was appointed chaplain to the covenanting 
army, and accompanied it during the cam- 
paign. In the same year he was translated 
to Aberdeen. While one of the most un- 
bending sticklers for the covenants, he was 
a devoted royalist, and on one occasion, in 
the time of Cromwell, when many English 
officers were in his church, he uttered so 
strong sentiments on duty to the king and on 
the conduct of those who were against him, 
that the officers rose up and some of them 
drew their swords and advanced towards the 
pulpit. The intrepid minister opened his 
breast, and said to them, ' Here is the man 
who uttered these sentiments,' inviting them 
to strike him if they dared. ' He had onre 
been a captain,' says Wodrow, who tells the 
story, ' and was one of the most bold and 
resolute rava of his day.' His dauntless 
courage, with his stirring popular eloquence, 
gave him a wide fame; but the suggestion iu 
the ' Spectator' that the term ' to caut ' was 
derived from his name is of course groundless. 
It can easily be accounted for from the Latin 
canto. Cant died TO April 1663. By his 
wife, Margaret Irvine, he lefl two sons and 
two daughters. His daughter Sarah mar- 
ried Alexander Jaffray [q.v.] of Aberdeen. 
His son Andrew was principal of the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh from 1675 to 1685. 
Another Andrew Cant, who was deprived of 
his charge at the revolution in 1690, was 
consecrated a bishop of the episcopal church 
of Scotland in \T2-1. 

[Rcolfg Fasti Eocl. Scot. vi. 483, 835. S94 ; 
Livingatone's Biographies; Bow's and Colder- 
wood's Hi.storira of the Kirk of ScoUuid ; Bnil- 
lis'a Letters ; Wodrov's Aaalecta ; Balfbnr's 
Annals; Chambers's Eminent Scotsmen ; Andet^ 
son's Scottish Nation ; Imperial Diet, of Bic^.] 
.W. (J. B. 
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CANTEBEIG or CAMBRIDGE, JOHN 

Be (it l;i35t, judge, iviis of a Combridge 
fiunilv, wheoct; he took hia mune, und is aaid 
to hnve been »oa to Tbomu Contebri^, a 

Rd^ of Ihe eiche<]iier under Edward II. 
e was M.F. for CHmbridKeshire in 1331 and 
mibaequent yuurs, and earlier naa in several 
udioial commisfiions for the couDty. In tbe 
KSt junta of Edward II and early years of 
'Bdwnnl m he ie named as counsel in ihe j-ear 
books. In 1330 he hucnme king's seijeant, and 
a the commission for Northamptonshire, 
n 33 Oct. of that year was mode a knight 
' tAoqnam banerettus, with a grant for nis 
Xdbes of investjture out of the king's ward- 
robr. Ou 18 Jan. 1331 he was made a justice 
of the common pleas, alonf- with Robert de 
Italberthorpe and John Inge, and received a 
new patent on 30 Jan. 1334. No fines are 
levied before him after Michaelmas term 1 331. 
He diod in 1S35. He had large property in 
U)d around Cambridge, and was twice alder- 
auin of St. Mary's guild, to which, in 1311, 
mai by hie will, he gave Stone Hall, in St. 
'Hicha«l's, on t.he site of part of Caius College, 
vith thirtj-iive tenementd and a hundred 
ttCMS of land in Cambridge and Nuneham, 
«nd a pix of eilver-gilt, weighing seventy- 
eight oimoes. He was seneschal to the abbot 
Wf St. AlbanB in 1331. 

Fom'sLiveBof the Jndgsu: Mob ters's History 
;. C. C. Oimttridge : Le Kbui'b Motnorials of 
{iambridge ; Fuller's Univeriiity of Csmbrid^i 



CAJn-ELTTPE, CAMTILUPE, CAN- 
TBLOorCANTELEO,FULKBeotl209), 
is mentioned by Wendover as one of John's 
evil cuunsellori. After the election of Ste- 
phen lAngion as archbishop he was sent by 
John to eipel the Canterbury monks, anil 
the lands of the see were put under liis 
chuge. 

[AimaL Monnst. ii. 80, 2S9, iii. 450 ; Matt. 
Fari^ii. Slfl, 633.] H. R. L. 

CANTELUPE, GEORGE db (d. 1273), 
■un of William, the third Baron Canlelupe 
(i 1364) [q. v.], is slykd B*eom op Beroa- 
TSmnr. He was knighted by Henry III in 
il972, on the occasion of the marriage of Ed- 
mund of Cornwall. He was put into possea- 
Bion of Ma lands on 33 April 1373, but died 
-the following November. His sister Joannn 
' ' Henry of Hastings. 

rDnnslnble Aonata (Annal, MoDtut. iii.), 257, 
see : WykM. Id. iv. 251.] H. R, L. 



of Gresley, Nottinghamshire, was Ihe grand- 
son of Nicholas, one of the yoimjrer soni * 
William, first baron Cantelupn [q. v.] 
was with Edward II in Scollnnd iu 1330^J 
and was knighted by him in 1:136. At l.lw| 
beginning of the reign of Edwanl IH hi 
in Scotland, and was made in l^lti governor! 
of Berwick-on-Tweed. In 1339 hi- was agaii 
in Scotland, and in the war in Flatiders u 
the same year. In 1343 he wu 
ambassadors sent to treat for jieacc wit}l^fl 
France. In 1345 he wsj) summoned to atteuda 
the king in (he campaign that ended at ■ 
Cressy. In 1353 he was appoiutod one o^M 
the commissioners for the defence of Lin-9 
culnshire against a threatened invasion bf fl 
the French. He was summoneil <o parliv< I 
nveut from 1337 to 1354 ; he died in 1366.'i 
He founded Cantelupe College, a college of^ 

Giests to celebrate at the altar of St. Nicho- ' 
tin the cathedral of Lincoln, in the Lincoln 
Close, and also Bi-auvale, a Carthusian house, 
at Qresley, Nottinghamshire. His widow 
Joan founded a college or chantry of five 
priests in honour of St. Peter in Lincola,J 
on the site of the house of the Friars <3 

(^Dugihile's BoronagB, i. 733; NicoWs - - _ 
lone Ptemgo, ed. Conrthops, p. 93; Tannei'*'! 
Notitia Monaelica.] H. K. L. " 

CANTELUPE, ROGER db (rf. 1248)(,.l 

legist, was the son of Roger de Cantelupa 
who was hanged for treason ir 
■was sent bv Henry HI in 1331 to Rome,! 
against Arclihishou Richard. His false ao- i 
cusation against the bishops in the quarrsl 
betweeu the king and the earl marshal in 
1334 is espiKiially mentioned by Mnttherw 
Paris, It. was fully answered by the bishop 
of Lichfield, Alexander Stavenby. It i« J 
probably the same person who held the pr»- J 
bend of Kentillers, or Kentish Town, in St, 1 
Paul's, London, in 1248. There is a lettwl 
from Innocent IV to him in 1349, directing! 
him to protect the abbey of Si. Albans (romd 
any further contributions to the Roman ] 
church. 

lunl. HoDUt iii.), 96;\ 
ill. 2Sa. vi. Ifil.] ^ 

H.B.I.. 

CANTELUPE, SIMON, caUed 

NoBUAN (d. 1349), chancellor, was seni 
Rome by Henry iH to quash tlie election offl 
Ralph Neville to the see of Winchester ift4 
1338. The same year, on the removal of-' 
Neville {Ihmatabte AnnaU, 153), be was 
made cliancellor, and was also collated to 
the nrchdeauaniy of Norwich. In 1239 he 
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was one of those who received the young 
Edward from the font. The same year, in 
consequence of his refusal to consent to the 
king^s demand of a tax on every sack of wool 
sent to Flanders from England for Thomas, 
count of Manders, he was deprived of the 
seal and banished from court. In 1240 he 
was deprived of his archdeaconry and all 
his preferments but one. Paris speaks of 



then king, paid them a personal visit. In 
1245 both brothers attended the council of 
Lyons, where they were made chaplains to 
Innocent IV, and Thomas received a dispen- 
sation which allowed him to hold benefices 
in plurality. The brothers, who had already 
completed their arts course, now parted com- 
pany, and Thomas went to study civil law at 
Orleans, in which subject he attained such 



his power at one time btung so great that he proficiency, that he often lectured in place of 
disposed of all things at his nod, but that he his master Guido. He next returned to Paris 
excited general dislike by his austerity and I to devote himself to the study of canon law. 
pride. When at Rome in 1240 he spoke : Hugh was still there reading theology, but 
violently against the p]nglish character be- ' the brothers henceforward had different es- 
fore the pope. He died in 1249. ' tablishments. At last Thomas completed his 

[Dunstable Annals. 162 : Matt. Paris, iii. 496, ' ^^^ ^^ laborious legal studies, and he re- 
640, 629, iv. 63, 64, v. 91.] H. R. L. i turned to Oxford to teach canon law, with 

such success, that in 1262 he was elected 

CANTELUPE, THOMAS db (1218?- chanceUor of the university. His strong yet 
1282), chancellor, bishop of Hereford, and temperate action in this capacity was well 
saint, was born at his father*s manor of Ham- ' illustrated by his success in stopping a most 
bleden, near Great Marlow,Ruckinghainshire, ' formidable not between the ' Boreiues ' and 
about 1218. His father, William de Cante- . * Australes.* 

lune, second baron rc|. v.], was seneschal to j The dispute between Henry III and his 
John. lIiamother,Millicent, was a daughter barons was now approaching its crisis, 
of Hugh de Goumay, a baron of Normandy, Walter of Cantelupe was the intimate friend 



and the widow of Almeric de Montfort, count 
of EvreiLX, whose mother, Mabel, was one of 
the coheiresses of the great Gloucester earl- 
dom, llis uncle was Walter of Cantelupe, 



of Simon of Montfort, and Thomas was natu- 
rally drawn to the patriotic side. The strong 
attachment of the university to the popular 
party may at least partially be ascribed to 



bishop of Worcester [q. v.] He was one of the chancellor's influence. This feeling went 
four brothers, of whom the eldest, William, so far, that in 1263 Edward, the king*s eldest 
third barou Cantolujh* [q. v.], acquired by son, was refused admission within tTie town 
marrirtj^e with the ht'irt'ss of tlio Braoses the for fear of a conflict between his retinue and 
lordship of l^roron in addition to his here- the students. At the end of the same year 
ditary possessions. Of tho others, ,Tohn and Thomas was appointed, no doubt through his 
Nichohis bocamo famous knigfhts, and Hugh uncle's influence, one of the commissioners 
archdeacon of (Uouct'st or. His three or four to represent the barons at Amiens, where 
sisters nil niarrit'd into noble families. St. Louis had undertaken to arbitrate be- 
Di'stintul, with his brother lluffh, for a tween them and King Henry (Appendix to 
clerical oaroor, Thomas naturally ftOl greatly Rishanger's Chronicle^ Camden Society, 
under tho influence of his uncle. Bishop pp. 122-3). Louis's judgment against the 
Walter, who partially underto<^k the direc- barons (23 Jan. 1264) was immediately fol- 
tion of his early education. After a possible lowed by civil war. In March the king 
sojourn at Oxford, whore he ontoriHl, says occupied Oxford, and turned out all the stu- 
AN iHul (.t/i;mA*, i. 221, ed. (lutch), tho same dents. On 14 May the battle of Lewes put 
year (1237) as tho famous feud botwoon the the g^vemment into the hands of the barons, 
students and tho servants of tho unjHipular The university was at once restored to Ox- 
papal loirnto. Cardinal Ot ho, Thomas was sent ford, but its chancellor was promoted to the 
to st udy arts at Paris, whon^ his elder brother chancellorship of England. On 22 Feb. 12*55 
Hugh was aln^ady resident. Tho accounts t he king transferred the great st»al to Thomas, 
which rtMuain of their Paris life an» sina^u- who had already been nominated to it by the 
larly illustrative of tho position of the noole council of magnates by whom the royal power 
and wealthy student at a medijrval univer- was now exercised {Rot. CiaiuiA9 H.IlI^m. 
sity. At first the brv^ hers lived together. 9; Rot. Pat. A9 H. Ill, m.\S/in Cil^tbillls 
Their extensive household included a chap- C^iartcelhrs, i. 153: and BL.iArw's Barons' 
lain, and a master of arts who actt^ as their Warsj p. 257). Thomas was at least more 
dirtH?tor. At least two poor scholars were acceptable to the king than many of his 
maintaiuiHl at their ex^KMise, and from five other ministers, and the declaration put into 
to thirttvn paupers wore ftni from the rem- his mouth that he was pleased to admit him 
nants of their table. St. Louis, who was to the office is borne out by the light of later 



)n 26 March a granl. of 500 murks 
fear for the ailpport of the chonwllor and 
clerks whs issued, with exeeptianal de- 
ntians of Ihe royal favour ( Rot Pat. as 
vb). Tlie almost immediate tiansfrrence 
he seal to I^i^h of Sandwich and olhers 

that Thomae, thong-h remaining 



({ft. m. 16). He must, 
hsTG fUlHIled Bome functions of his 
as his pnidenc«, deliberation, and in- 
ruptiblc honesty in the discharge of his 
JOial duties are eapeciallv commended. 
On 4 Auff. the death of Montfort at Eyev- 
tun brought ths baronial power to an end. 
homas was immediately deprived of his 
Mt 08 chancellor, and his return to Paris 
nbabl.V indicates that his position in Eng- 
nd was unsafe. Though restored to the 
inire favour in 1268 (Sot. Pat. 50 ff. III. 
, S in Dvbdale'b Barontu/r. p. 733). and 
iver apparently deprived of the archdea~ 
mry oi Stafford, which was the highest 
deaiaetical preferment he had as yet at- 
ined, Thomas remained ahroad for several 

Driven from active life by the coUapso of 
le party with whose fortunes Thomas had 
len so intimately connected, he henceforth 
iTOted his whole energies to theology. Tie 
ctured at Paris on the Epistles and the 
kpooalypse, and not later than 1273 returned 
> Olfora, where early in 1273 he became a 
ind therefore a teacher in the same sub- 
Ilis old master and confessor, Robert 
Lilwnrdby, had now become arcbbishon of 
uterbnry, and corae up specially lo Onord 
pronounce the usual eulogy on the newly 
Me doctor, whom he declared toheunt-ainled 
mortal sin (TRrTBT,Ti.305,Eng.Hist.Soc.; 
:sttAXgBB,p.l02,IU>UsSer.) Afewmont.he 
Iter Thomaa abandoned his lectures at Ox- 
rd to Htleud the second council of Lyons 
■ May to 17 July 1274), which Grefrofy X 
id convolced with the object of ending the 
liisni between the Eastern and Western 
ilirc)i«0. Ab in 1245, he again became a 
tpal chaplain. At its conclusion he ap- 
MDtly returned to Oxford. It is about 
lia time or earlier that his second tenure of 
le ehancelloTBhip of the university must be 
«ced {Acta Sanetorum, October, i, 549 b -. 
B nMne only appears once in the list of 
loncellotB given by Wood and I.e Neve, 
lOUgh Wood had a sospicioa. that he must 
tve wwn chancellor in 1207, AntiijvitU* of 
iShrd, ed. Gutch, Appendix, p. 327). 
Thft permission to hold benefices in plu- 
li^ which Thomas had obtained from In- 
Mant rv thirty yenre enrlier had been well 
tsd. Besideit bis lirchduacoury of Slafibrd 
TOL.Ttn. 



(I265)withtheannexedpn'bend of Lichfield I 
he became precentor and canon of York,canon ' 
of Lundou, where lie lived a good deal, aud 
rector of several rich parislies. Yet Thomaa 
satisfied the most scrupuloiia precisians by 
hia anxiety in procuring good and sufficient 
vicars, able to preach and of good moml 
obarH«ter. But ho was not content with J 
this. He regularly and frequently visited I 
nil his cures, celebrated mass, preached ser- I 
inoua, heard confe.ssions, and availed himself 1 
of his great wealth — his church prefermenl ' 

brongbl him in 1,000 marks a year— ' 

cise a liberal hospitality to all eli 
bestow lavish alms on the poor, and to biuld, 
rebuild, or repair the edifices entrusted to his 
care. Even when absent he recrularly sent 
doles of com and delicacies to tlie poor and 
sick, while his great influence enabled him 
tu strenuously defend the rights and liberties 
of all his churches in a grasping and lawless 
age. The poor round (Jxford also found in 
him a liberal benefactor. 

Family influence had already gi\en Tho- 
mas several benefices on the southern Welsh 
border, when about 1273 John le Breton, 
bishop of Hereford, himself an eminent law- 
yer, appointed him to the prebend of Pres- 
ton in Hereford Cathedral, apparently in the I 
hope of thus securing him the succession to 
the bishopric. Unluckily the prebend was 
not really vacant, as the previous bishop, 
PeterdeAquablanca, had already nominated a 
Burgundisu fellow-countryman named Peter 
de Langona to the same stall. Le Breton, 
who was English, hod tnrnetl Langona out 
for some unknown reason, and by appointing 
such distinguished men as Robert BumeU 
and Thomas of Cantelupe in succession 
sought lo make his ojection secure. Lan- 
gona commenced a suit against Cantelupe at 
Rome, but the slow movements of thepapal 
cnria prevented this from becoming an im- 
mediate cause of anxiety. In later years it 
aasumed a very different aspect (Webb, 
Household Ei-peiaet of BuAop SwinJUId, 
Camden Soc. ii. clxxviii sq.) 

<hi 12 May 12T5 Bishop leBreton died. On 
15 June the chapter presented Thomas to the 
living as their chosen bishop. He had been 
elected ' via compromissi ' on the second day 
of election, despite bis weeping protestation 
of his unwort.hiness. The royal assent was 
forthwith bestowed (20 June). On 24 June 
Kilwardby confirmed his old pupil's election. 
On 26 June his temporalities were restored, 
and on 8 Sept. he was consecrated by Kil- 
wardby at Canterbury (La Kbve (Haray), i. 
460; Ann. W^., Aim. Winlon.,AnH. Wav., 
and Wties in Ann. Mm., iv. 467, ii. 1 19, ii. 
3S4, iy. 363 ; Arm, Land, in SruBBs's CknM. 
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ofE, I and K //, L 86, Rolls Ser.) The only 
other bishops present were London and 
Rochester, and the archbishop was very 
indignant that the rest, and esnecially the 
nei^bouring Welsh prelates, aid not as- 
semble to do honour to his pupil rPolistoire 
MSS. in Haddan and Stubbs's OmnciU, i. 
506). 

Thomas now became an active and trusted 
adviser of Edward I, and a regular attendant 
at his councils and parliaments. The bishop 
of a border diocese, he watched with special 
interest Edward's contest with Lldweiyn of 
Wales, was present at the council in which 
the prince was condemned {Pari, WritSy i. 5), 
signed the monitory letter which the bishops 
addressed to the recusant chieftain (Rtmes, 
Record edition, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 636), and twice 
sent his vassals into the field against him (in 
1277 and 1282, Par/. Writs, i. 197, and i. 224). 
He was present on 29 Sept. 1278 when Alex- 
ander, kmg of Scots, performed homage in the 
Westminster Parliament {ib, i. 7), and again 
at Gloucester in the same year had the satis- 
faction of hearing the court declare against 
his enemy the Earl of Gloucester's claims to 
the castle and borough of Bristol (ib. i. 6). 
In the same year he and the Bishop of Lon- 
don seem to have specially supported Ed- 
ward Fs claim for a tenth from tne clergy on 
condition of going on crusade (Rymek, vol. i. 
pt. ii. p. 563). On 27 April 1279 he was 
appointed with others as royal locum tenens 
during Edward's absence in France (//>. 568). 
Though on several occasions he put himself 
into decided opposition to Edward, he never 
lost his favour. When Edward desired to 
give a converted Jew the right of bearing 
witness against christian falsifiers of the 
coinage, Thomas with tears in his eyes im- 
plored the king to release him from the 
council rather than give a Jew power over 
christian men. His arguments induced Ed- 
ward to waive the point and beg the bishop 
to continue his services. Thomas was al- 
ways an inveterate enemy of the Jews. He 
obtained special permission from the king to 
preach to them, and rejected the large pre- 
sents by which they vainly sought to pro- 
pitiate him. 

But Thomas's best energies were devoted 
to the active administration of his disordered 
see. He constantly traversed the diocese, 
preached frequently and fervently, heard the 
confessions of the poorest, displayed great zeal 
in confirmations, and celebrated mass with an 
ecstatic fervour tliat frequently found a relief 
in tears. Himself the pattern of sanctity, 
morality, and devotion, he was inexorable 
against offenders. He abhorred all simony 
and nepotism. Loose monks he expelled from 



his diocese. Powerful barons were compelled 
to perform open penance for sins they had long 
thought forgotten. All holders of pluralities 
without dispensations were deprived, includ- 
ing the precentor of Hereford, who had been 
a serious rival of Thomas for the bishopnc. 
He rigorously excluded all women, however 
old and ugly, from his household, and mor- 
tally offended his sister Lady Tre^z by the 
severity which rejected even her affection 
(Acta SS. ; c£ Webb's Household Erpenses of 
Bishop Swinfieldf ii. xxxviii). 

Bishop Thomas's greatest exertions were 
directed to asserting and vindicating the 
rights of his church. Despite his real sanc- 
tity, he had no small share of the martial 
spirit of the fourteenth-century baron, while 
his legal training plunged him into legal war- 
fare with the encroachers on his prerogatives. 
Earl Gilbert of Gloucester had usuiped the 
right of hunting on the Herefordshire side of 
the Malvern hifls. His powerful connections 
and haughty temper made the king himself 
afraid of the earl. But Thomas brought an 
action against Gloucester, and the tedious 
litigation was ended in March 1278 {Ann, 
Wtgom, in Ann, Mon, iv. 476\ when a jury 
of the two shires was empanelled at an assize 
held at Malvern. The earl threatened vio- 
lence, and defied all * clergiasters ' to rob him 
of his inheritance. But tlie judicial decision 
gave Cantelupe the victory. The deep trench 
which still marks the summit of the Malvern 
hills was dug by the defeated earl to separate 
his possessions from those of the triumphant 
bishop (NoTT, History of Malvern Priory, 
pp. 52, 53). 

Cantelui)e also obtained from Peter, baron 
Corbet, the restitution of four hundred acres 
of land stolen from the bishopric near Lyd- 
, bury (Eyton, Shropshire, xi. 199, from Can- 
telupe's Register). His solemn excommu- 
nication of the enemies of the see frightened 
into retreat the two thousand Welshmen 
whom Llewelyn had assembled to protect 
from the bishop's men the three rich manors 
' near Montgomery that he had usurped from 
, the bishops of Hereford, and the inhabitants 
of the manors themselves restored Thomas 
to the possession of them. A tedious suit in 
the papal court with Anian II of St. Asaph 
about the rights of the two sees over Gordwr 
was decided after Cantelupe's death in favour 
of Hereford. Despite tlie armed opposition 
of his nephew Baron Tregoz, Thomas in- 
sisted on consecrating the new church of 
the Cistercian abbey of Dore, jurisdiction 
over which had been claimed by Bishop 
Bek of St. David's. 

In 1279 Kilwardby was succeeded at Can- 
terbury by the Franciscan John Peckham, 



!tO ultliougb, lilre Kilwardby.an old teacher 

Cantflupe'd (7f(y. ftp*, ccxlvu), had little 

tW triuDdlineM for him which hif prede- 

iBor liad always displayed. At the coun- 

; of Bending Peekliam took up a line of 

licy which WRS olfonaive to hia ailffntgan 

Bhope(JuIjl^T9). Bishop Thomas led thi: 

natonw to the FntaciacBD primate. The 

lin poiotB of difference were espreseed in 

itj-oiie articles drawn up in 1283 hy the 

jpa (WrLKlN». CbnnVio. ii. 75, iind Rfy. 

!. cciTii). But loDfT before this stage 

be<>n atl«ined spociol causes of quarrel 

I developed between Peckham and Can- 



matriiDonial suit started before the 
nbdeui of Hereford was carried by the 
Soeing p&rty straight to the official of Peck- 
mXD, the intermediate Btase before the 
ifihop'a court being omitted. Thomas iia- 
Bialfy objected to hia righta being thus 
[Roredj Peckham would not give wav, and 
B fierce did the strife become that Cunte- 
Bpe withdrew for a considerable period into 
[ormandy to arnid an interdicl. and proae- 
Bnle an appeal to Rome. How the ease 
Wded we are not informed. Earl; in l-JI*2 
S waji again in England ; but another 
iffetenee had arisen with Peckham. A 
I Heary of llavekly, a clerk bene- 
D sereral dioceaee, had died, and Peck- 
1 elnimed jurisdiction in lestaraentBry 
fltkms connected with his estate. This 
I exeeator Nioholaa, the ricar of Roas, 
1 Bobert of Gloucester, the oflieini of 
1, resisted. They were accordingly 
[communicated by the archbishop. Cnnte- 
ipe took up his officiara cause and refiiaed 
I inue the excommunication on the double 
rainul thnt the offenders had appealed to 
'rane and that the archbishop had no juri»- 
.Ction, Fierce strife ensued. On 7 Feb, 
neeting at Lambelh utterly failed to pro- 
veepMce. Cantelupe WB» Mcommuniceted, 
od, Hther before or after the sentence was 
ronaunced, he appealed to the pope. 
Affiura were now proceeding Tnry bndlv. 
e tedious suit with Anian of St. Asaph 
e still dTaggiug on slowly at the papal 
it. Peter de Langona, whom Caotelupe 

.0 conciliate when he become bishop 

J reinstating him in his old prebend, hail 

ona in person to Rome, and wna pressing 

ta Biiit with extreme vindictiveneas and fair 

iw.^ Already in 1281 Ciintdiipe hiiddi- 

id bis agents to apiiroaeh the powerful 

in the curia with what were praet ically 

« ^Wbiib, SUpfi*f» 1^ BUhop Sirinjielil, 

iicvii. Ail our information ahoul Lniigoua's 

t ia due to Mr. "Webb's extracts from 

itelupoV register. The life in the ' Acta 



SDnctonun,' so copioii.t on the other suite in \ 
which Tliomas had more show of justice, i 
i|Uit« silent on this). The heavy expense, j 
constant worry and danger of defeat and di»- | 
grace at last drove Cantelnpe to the reeolu- f 
tion to prosecute his cases m person before ] 
ibe papal court, Privately, secretly as PeeJi- 
hnm hoaats (llrg. Perk, ccl), Thomaa with- 
drew from England a second time (end of 1 
March, ih.) lie reached Italy in safelj, and f 
was well receivetl at the court of Martin IV J 
at (.Irvieto ; this, as he came as an excom- 
uiiinicate, whose right to appeal was more 
than doubtful, was perhaps more than he 
could have hoped for. He retired to Mont*- 
fiascona, a few miles from Orvieto, to await 
the progress of his suit. But he had long 
been in failing health. An Italian siimmer 
easily prostrated a frame emaciated by as- 
ceticism and worn with age and anxiety. Hs 
died on 26 Aug. 1283 at Orvieto, where ho , 
was buried in the monastery of Santo Severn; 
his funeral sermon was pronounced by the 
cardinal of Pncneste, afterwarda hiclio- 
las IV. His servants,led by Richard of Sw in- 
field, brought his hetirt nnd bones back with 
them to England. I'lie heart he 1)equeathed 
ta bis friend Edmund, earl of Comwul, who 
deposited it in the monast«ry of Aahridge. 
Tlie bones found a resting'-placeinthe cathe- 
dral of Hereford. 

Peckham altemptoil to refuse christian 
burial to Thomas a remains, and availed 
himeelf of the vacancy of the see to hold a 
metropolitical visitation of the diocese of 
Hereford. But the election of Thomas's at- 
tAched friend Richard of Swinfield as hia auo- 
cessor showed thnt (be sentiments of crown 
and chapter were equally adveree to the arch- 
bishon. In 1287 the bones of Thomaa weto 
translated In the presence of the king to the 
noble tomb in the north transept which they 
still occupy ( Bmtton, Her^ord Caih. pp. fill, 
57). In the same year miracles were worked 
at his shrine. In 1290 Bishop SwinSeld 
urgently besought Nicholas IV to admit 
him into the canon of saints. Notliing came 
of this, and again in 1299 the efforts were 
renewed with aimilar want of success. In 
1305, Edward I, urged by the chapter of 
Hereford and by parliament {Kal. and In- 
Ben^q^Ei'c^^yuerj 1.83), wrote several lettera 
to the pope and the cardinals, asking for 
Cunlelupe s canonisation. In 1307 Clement V 
appointed a commission to investigate the 
Qiiestion. A vast mass of testimony aa to 
Tiiomas's IJfe, character, and saintliness wai 
collected, but it was not until 17 April 1320 
that John XXII added him to the list of 
anints. Long before this his cultus had ob- 
tiunednpopularitysecoudonly,aniongrecent , 
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Eugfluh saints, to that of ThomoA of Canter- .on of William, the first boron Cantelupe 
bury. Hundreds of miraclas were performed rq.v.] While still a joong man, and only in 
at his shrine. The aasumption bj his sue- uunor orders, he held several beneficea (Foss, 
cessors of his familv arms as the arms of the Judges, p. 156). He was at the Roman court 
see shows how &r ne became identified with in 1229, and was sent by Pope Gregory IX to 
the later history of Hereford (Duncunfl, c«rry the pall to Archbishop HichJard (_Dv,n- 
HerefordMre, i. 470). His day was 2 Uct. ,tabk AnnaU, p. 116). In 1231 he acted as 
He was the last canonised Engushman. one of the seven justices itinerant for several 

In personal appearance Thomas was fair oountiea. He was elected bishop of Wor- 
hut ruddy. His nose was large, and his red i^ster on 30 Aug. 1236, and was at once 
bair was in his later years streaked with iiccepted by the king. As bishop elect we 
grey. His face, his admirers thought, was ^d his name among those who signed the 
as uie face of an angel. In his private life confirmation of Magna Charta in January 
he was pure and blameless, and austere even 1237. He left England immediately after- 
beyond medisval standard. After he became icards and was consecrated at Viterbo on 
bisbop, he wore a hair shirt underneath his 3 May 1237 by Pope Oregory IX, who bad 
episcopal dress. He was remarkable for his ' previously ordained him deacon and priest, 
charity to the poor and for his hospitality. | Ibe following October he was enthroned in 
[Tha Ufa of Thomas of Cantelupe can be told i»is cathedral, in the presence of the king 
with a detail very unusual for his times from the wd queen, the queen of Scotland, the arch- 
copiouH and almost contemporary Processus Ca- bishop, and the legate Otho. He began at 
noDisationis preserved in the Vatican (Vat. HS. once a ver^ vigorous administration of his 
401S), and which is the basis of the long life in diocese, visiting the chief relicioua houses, 
the Bullandist Acta Sanctomin Octobria, tom. i. such as Gloucester, Malvern, Tewkesbury, 
pp, 639-610 vita, 610-706 miracula; Capgravo j^g.^ dedicating churches, holding synods, 
(Nova LegeDda.f. 282 A), SnriuH (Da Probatia ordaining clergy, settling lawsuits, obtaining 
SanctorainVitia.20ct.p.l6),theiB»uitStrange QTants of fiurs and maritets from the king. 
;?. ""5 h*"* *'"' '^*"" °J Thomas of CantBlupo Jj^,^ ^^^^e his care over the whole diocese 
(Gand 1874 repnut^ I^doi. 1879). have all | be seen by the constitutions issued 

tr°J.T^t-T' "'""'' °' 2r,"^L S^[' ■ i° 1240; wh«re besides giving strict injunc- 

bat are much inferior in accuracy to the Bol. .. . ', , ,,{*•"-..- .i ■ i 

Lmdist account. There «re other manuscript tiOM to the clergy as to their yisiting the sick, 

authorities cnumeraltd >n H»rdy-<. Descriptive avoiding anything like usury in selling their 

CatnlogUB, iii. 217-20. Duffdale's Baronage, com, &c., he especially bids them to warn 

p|,. 731-3, gives iinafcountof his fitmily; Wood'i. mothers and nurses from overlaying their 

Annals of Oiford (ed. Gutch) speaks of his Ox. childreu at night. 

ford career; Lord Cnmpliell's account. Lives' In 1237, at the council of St. Paul's, 

of the ChanccUurs, i. 163-4, is iiiaccumte and under the legate Otho, he took the lead in 

meagre; Foss's sketch in Judges of England, ii. opposing the legate's attempt to enforce the 

287-9, is rather better; Hardy's Le Neve anil statute of the Lateran council against plu- 

Oodwin's Du Pnasulibos are short summiiricii. ralities, pointing out how the lingpitalitv 

Of original authorities, besides the depositions practised and the alms bestowed bv manvof 

of the witnesses tx> his sanclity. something may ^^^ ^^i^ ^„j advanced years would Iw W- 

U.ga,m«i ftom Tnvot (hLg Hist^Soe.), the poLble if they were deprived of their bene- 

annals of Worcealef, Waverlev. Os^nav, anil {. , ,c,.,/,t. ■ .. j j .l 

W,X« i. Lmrf-, kn„.l„ Mlnaici, Roll. !>,=^i i!™i° "'•;,.?I?"'i'''i!,.°£Sf 



Series ; Stubbs's Annals uf Kdward I and II. 
Kolls Series; the CloBCiiiid Pittent Rolls. the Pai^ 
liamcntary Writs, and the diicuments in Kymer's 
Pffidem ; Martin's Rcgistrum Kpistularum J. Peck- 
ham. KuUs Scries, some of the documents in 
which lire also printed in Wilkina's Concilia, vot. 
ii., and Webb's Introductions and Appendices to 
the Household Kipeniioa of Bishop Swinfield 
(Oimilen Soc.), hirgely derived from Cuntelupo'a 
still existing Itegister, nro botli of the first im- 
portance for the history of his later years ; the 

traced from Kymer and Webb; the Bull of 
Jolin XXII is in the Bullarium Komanum, 
i. 23* (Lugd. 1692).] T. F. T. 

CANTELUPE, W'ALTEH be (d. 

I'JQO), bishop of Worcester, was the second 



the dispute between 
Ilisbop Grosseteste and his chapter. In 1241 
he left England with the legate, but pro- 
ceeded only as far as Burgundy, whence he 
returned with Richard of Cornwall. In 
1244, in company with Bishop Grosseteste 
and the Bishop ofllereford, he made a strong 
protest against the king's treatment of Wil- 
liam de Raleigh, who had buen elected bishop 
of Winchester against bis (the king's) wishes. 
Henry HI, who would always give way to 
a certain amount of determined opposition, 
tried to avoid them, and ran olf from Read- 
ing to Westminster. They followed bim 
thither, and threatened to put his chapel 
under au interdict. They, however, granted 
his request for delay in the matter, and the 
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Biabop of Wincliestec wae friroed lo call 
in the aid of the ptpo: iheu llie kin^gave 
tnij uul van reconciled to r.be bisliop, as 
the tliree proteetinc bishops were eiven the 
|Kiwer of placing the country under on in- 
terdict. 

Tbis same year he was one of those ap- 
pMUted by the clergy to consider th? kiuffs 
oumands; soon aflerwards he proceeded to 
Lyonfi on secret aSaira in company with the 
arckbialiop (Boniface) and tlie Bishop of 
Hereford. Fens speaks of Iheae three ae 
being the chief frienda of tbi; pope among 
tiuf English bishops, and that therefore they 
vere ' An^lis suspect iores,' a remark which 
the histonan struck out on revising his 

!47 Ccinleliipe tooh the cross in com- 
{onywilh WilliiuudeLongesp^; but he does 
not seem to hove carried out his tow, as we 
find him ut the parhament in London in 
1348. In l^W he was at Lyons in order to 
-defend the rights of his see against William 
SetMciiBia'p (Teiokefbwy Attnalt, 1&9; H'or- 
eeiter Atmals, 439) ; the same year he again 
took the cross, but he returned to Worcester 
in 1361, and the quarrel with Beauchantp was 
made up, the latter receiving absolution. His 
OMce was also at the same time made with the 
Jong, who had token up Beauchamp's cause. 
Suet before this he bad. in conjunction with 
the bishop of Landou, Fulk Basset, success- 
fiilly opposed the grant proposed by the pope 
ibr the Idttg ( Teajketbury Annalt, 140). Ue 
of the bisbopa who met at Dunstable 
thM year to resist Archbishop Boniface's de- 
inuid of the right of risitation, and in 1252 
be Stood by Orosset«ste in resisting the papal 
dofa tenth for the king. In 13Mb e 
^ the other bishops in e,xcommunicating 

tlie infractors of Magna OhartA, and we tind 
ti OroBseteste's funeral at Lincoln. He 
I went into Gascony in company with the 

, ^ and queen, and was sent with John 

U&dmI to Alfonso X of Castile to make 

final arrangements for the marriage of 

'ssisIeriUienorawith the young Ed- 

i the former ambassadors sent for this 

Bnrpose hod Jailed {Dun/table AtmaJf, 188). 

ffheyweru now brought to asucceasful issue. 

Thongh now without the support of Grosse- 

to(ite,ne kept up his stand against encroach- 

pwnto on the church from all quarters ; and 

at the meeting of the prelates in London 

■ununoned by Ruatand in l'2!)o for the usual 

Band of an aid for the pope and the king, 

words were that he would rather submit 

to be hanged than that the church should 

- "erthis [Matt. IUkis, t. 526). In 1257 he 

i one of the ambassadors to St. Louis on 

fruitless mission to demand the restora- 







EugU^h rights in France, and iafl 
' the Eugliah ambassadors at tha M 
of Camhrnv (ib. v. 720). 
ith the Bishop of London he wag s 
king's counsellor (£arlon AmiaU, 395), and 
at the parliament of Oxford was elected one 
of the twenty-four who were to be practically 
the governors of the kingdom, he being one 
of the twelve elected on the barons' side. 
lu this capacity he was one of those before 
whom the acta of the council were confirmed, 
and one also of those sent to Richard of 
Cornwall (then king of the liomans) on bis 
return to England to secure his submission 
to the provisions of Oxford before being al- 
lowed to enter the country. Hemet Riuiard 
at St. Omer, and forced him to swear to 
them. In 1JS9 he was one of the cotmi^ 
ajipointed to act when the king was out of 
England, llis name appears among those 
'who submilt«d the question between tha 
hing and the baronage to the arbitration of 
-St.. Louis; and when the civil war broke 
out he took his side distinctly with Simon 
'de Muntfart and the barons. 

We find him present at Gloucester 
1263 at the inten-iew with Edward, when 
the latter had fallen into the hands of tha 
bnrons, and in order to eeca^ made the 
offer to obtain peace and the king's consent 
to their demands. In 1264 it was chiefly 
through his means that Edward was allowed 
to escape from Bristol; but on Edward' 
entering Windsor Castle, the bishop advised' 
Simon de Jlontfort to detain liim prisoner, 
"when he met him on his way to beside tho 
castle (KiSHANOER, p. 19). 

Before the battle of Lewes he was sent 
■with the bishop of London by the barons 
to mediate ; he bore to the king the offer of 
ft large grant of money, provided! 
of Oxford were ob«erved. Who 
reiused and the battle inevitable, he gav« 
Absolution to the army of the barons and 
exhorted all to fight manfully for the caiuo 
of iustiee. 

After the battle he was one of the four 
bishops summoned t o Boulogne by the legata 
snd ordered to excommunicate Simon de 
Montfort. But their papers were seized and 
thrown into the sea by the people of the 
Cintiue Ports, probably in accordance with 
their own wishes. At least this is implied by 
the words of Wykes, who relates this episode. 
Aiter the quarrel between Simon de -Mont- 
fort and Gilbert de Clare, he was one of the 
arbitrators appointed to hringthem together 
(^Wavtrlri/ AnnaU, 3ttl), and hia seal 
one of those affixed to the terms offe 
Edward. He was, howeve . 
de Montfort to the end; Simon slept 
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manor of Kempsey the ni^ht before the 
battle of Eveshain, and the bishop said mass 
for him in the morning. After this he was 
suspended by Ottoboni and summoned to 
Kome. He therefore was not at the parlia- 
ment in 12G5. This may, however, have 
been in consequence of illness, as he died 
at his manor of Blockley on 12 Feb. 1266. 
He was buried in his cathedral, where his 
effigy may still be seen. 

Some letters to him from Grosseteste, 
showing their intimacy and reliance on each 
other, will be found in the collection of 
Grosseteste's letters. There are some to him 
from Pope Innocent IV in the * Additamenta* 
of Matthew Paris. Of his own composition 
there is nothing extant excepting the consti- 
tutions for his diocese in 1240. He founded 
the nunnery of Whiston or Wytestane, in the 
north part of "Worcester, and began the forti- 
fications of the manor house of Hartlebury. 

With the exception of Bishop Grosseteste 
he must rank decidedly as the greatest bishop 
of his time ; as an administrator of his dio- 
cese, a statesman, a vindicator of the rights 
of the country against tyranny of whatever 
kind, no one else can be compared to him. 
The proof of the estimation in which he was 
held by his contemporaries is well seen by 
the words of the royalist chronicler Thomas 
Wykes, who says ne would have merited 
canonisation had it not been for his adherence 
to Simon de Montfort. 

[Annales Monastic!, see especially the index 
as to the details of his work in the diocese of 
Worcester ; Matthew Paris, Kishanger, the Chro- 
nicle and the separate treatise on the biittles of 
Lewes and H^vesham, printed in the Rolls Series 
by Riley as an appendix to the Ypodigma 
Neiistrite, Epistolse R. Grosseteste (Rolls Series). 
The Constitutions for the diocese of Worcester 
are printed in Wilkins's Concilia, i. 665.] 

H. R. L. 

CANTELUPE, WD.LIAM de, first 
Baron Cantelupe (d. 1239), was the son of 
Walter de Cantelupe, aud had the office of 
seneschal, or steward of the household, under 
John. He executed the office of sheriff for the 
counties of Warwick, Leicester, Worcester, 
and Hereford during part of John's reign. He 
is especially mentioned by Wendover as one 
of John's evil counsellors, and was not one 
of the confederate barons in 1215. Li the 
earlier portion of John's reign he was one of 
the justiciars before whom fines were acknow- 
ledged ; his name is among those who wit- 
nessed John's charter of freedom of election 
to sees and abbevs. He was in continual at- 
tendance on John, taking his side through the 
interdict and the civil war. After the entrance 
of the barons into London and their threats 



against those who had not joined them he 
seems to have wavered ( Wbndovbb ; Matt. 
Pakis, ii. 688). On John's death, however, 
he took the side of the young Henry, was at 
the siege of Mountsorrel Castle, of thecustody 
of which he had a grant, and at the relief of 
Lincoln. He was again made sheriff for the 
counties of Warwick and Leicester, and was 
justice itinerant in Bedfordshire in 1218. 
He had the custody of Kenilworth Castle, 
where he usually resided. Li 1224 he joined 
Eanulf Blundevil, the earl of Chester, in his 
rising against Hubert de Burgh ; but he 
submitted at Northampton and surrendered 
his castles with the other barons in oppo- 
sition. He was with the king at the siege 
of Bedford Castle in 1224, and was one of 
those who signed the confinnation of Magna 
Charta in 1236. He died at Eeadin^ in 
April 1289, and was buried at Studley, where 
he had built a hospital 

[Annales Monast. i. 104, 112, iii. 31, 87, 100, 
122, iv. 430 ; Matt. Paris, ii. 533, 688, 610, iii. 
15, 18, 83; Dugdale's Baronage ; Foes's Judges.] 

H. B. Xi. 

CANTELUPE, WTTJJAM db, second 
Baron Cantelupe (d. 1251), is mentioned by 
"Wendover, with his father, William, the first 
baron [q. v.], as one of John's evil counsel- 
■ lors. He was also with him at the relief 
of Lincoln, and took the same line in his 
siding with Ranulf Blundevil and his subse- 
quent submission. In 1238, after the dis- 
missal of Ralph Neville, he was one, of 
those to whom the great seal was entrusted 
{Tetckeshury Annals, p. 110). Though this 
was only a temporary appointment, he evi- 
dently continued high in the king's favour, 
as after his father's death he was appointed 
guardian of the kingdom during the king's 
absence in 1242, and in 1244 was one of 
the messengers chosen by the king to induce 
the prelates to submit to his demands for a 
subsidy. In 1245 he was sent to Lyons to 
complain of the lloman exactions, and in 
company with liis colleagues refused the 
j)apal demands of the best prebend from every 
cathedral church, and a church worth forty 
marks from every abbey and priory {Dun- 
istable Annals, p. 167). Like his father he 
lield the office of seneschal, and Paris speaks 
especiallv of the king's affection for him. He 
died on 22 Feb. 1251. 

His widow, Millicent, had the charge of 
Margaret, queen of Scotland, on her marriage 
(Matt. Paris, v. 272). She died in 1200 
(Osenei/ Annals, 127). 

[Annales Monast. i. 110, 143, iii. 159, 167, 181 ; 
Matt. Paris, ii. 533, iii. 18, 83, iv. 365, 420, v. 
224, 225 ; Dugdale's Baronage.] H. R. L. 
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CANTELUPE, WILLIAM de, tliird ! 

^■fttiief, Willistn, I.he second bitrou [q. v.j, in | 

him with hunlineHS. By h\a msrriiige with ! 

&v&.(iii(!Oftlie heireMee of WiUism deBriio»e, 

be ODWioed the honour of BerpiTenny, ond 

i» Mul hy some writers to hnve been sum' 

moned to parli&inent as Huron Het^nvrnnv. 

Hb whs in GMCcray with tlie king in 136^. 

Hf ditd in liiW sad wbb biirJi'd at Studley, 

I'Simon de Moutfurt beins one of those who 

tanid him in the grave. His widow, Eva, by 

Bfrhom he had a sou, Qeorge [q. v.], died in 

pSM. 

[I>anBlable AnniilB, 192, 194, ISO ; Matt. 
Paris, V. 32*, 4na ; Duedalo'a Bnrnnsge ; Nico- 
Im's Historic Peeniga, ^ Ciiiirtlioiw, p. U.l 
H. R. L. 



CANTILLON, RICHARD {d. 1734), 

economiel, belonged to the family of that 
n&tne of Bftllyheig«, county Kerry {see BiTBKE, 
Ai>niFniI.'lnnory,lS83),andirii& born towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. Uu wus 
ibr some time a merchunt in London, but ci;- 
tnoved to Faria, where he established a bank- 
lag house, mixed in good eociety. made the 
•oqu&tntance of Bolingbrok?, and is said to 
lure become atill more intimate with the Priu' 
imnr d'Auvergne. Grrimm is tespouiible for 
UuB information, and for the story that Can- 
tiUon assisted Law to float his paper money, 
teUinf us also that he ahortiv anerwards left 
tot ^lland with a large fortune acquired 
throufh this means {Cm-rapondance Littf- 
raire,l878,iii. 73). Hesubseuuentlycame to 
IiOndon and lived in Albemarle Street, where 
onTuasdaT 14 May 1734, he was murdered 

tf his coolc, who robbed and set fire to the . 

iOUKe. Sir. Philip CantiUon. probably a , 
'l)n>ther, oSered a reward of 300/. to any ac- . 
COBiplice,butthe actual culprit does not seem ' 
to have been captured. Richard married , 

the daughter of Mons. Omani [Ommunney ?], 

Hl« of the richest merchants in Paris, aud 

half riaterto the Lord Clare, an Irish gen tlu- 

i, who followed the late Kins' James to 

Gensaiii's ' (London Mag. 1734). The 

villa of both Richard and Philip Oonlillon 

■re preserved at Somerset House (Letttrt and 

JoumaUof }V.S.Jce«nf,\ma.^.^h). One 

daughter was married to Lord Bulkeley, lieu- 

tanuU-iKneral in the French service, brother 

the Mar^chale de Berwick (VAmUe Ltt- 

'\n, 1756, V. 367). Henrietta, another 

ihtAr, married, iu 1743, William Mat bias 
lid Howard, third earl of StalFord. She 



Imd aii children by him, and married s 
condly (in 1750) Robert, first earl of Fara-I 
luim {^\me,fi,Dormniitand Urtinft Peerogt.M 
1883, p. ■im). A Jasper Cantaion. oae off 
the commisGLOners for wounded soldieni id r 
KingAVilliam'swursijiFlunderB,died:17 Jan. J 
1750 (Gent, Mag. xxvi. 91). ' 

This is all that is known of the writ' 
the earliest treatise on the modem scimi 



dkiwhi 
Btafibi 



t«nues d'avance' (X« Ectmomuttifran<;mi d»% 
XVIII' tOcU, 18T0, p. 167). W. SUnley I 
Jevonsdeclareatbat it 'is, more emphatically I 
than any other single work, the cradle (U-l 
political economy' (Omtrmporaty Rei:itw,9 
January 1881, p. 68). It bos been quoted 1^ J 
Adam Smith, Condiltac, and Quesnay, whc 
owes to Cantillon his fundamental doctrine,.! 
and was used by the English writers, Harm I 
and Fostletbwayt (both In 1757), with'iutl 
a^kcowled gmen t . 

The ' Essai sur la nature du commerce ei 
g£u6ral, traduit de I'Anglois,' a duodecimoil 
volume of 430 pages, was printed in 1766^^ 
with the imprint, ' Londres, choi PlelcheF ■ 
Oyles, dans Ilolbom.' Fletcher Oyles, whal 
was WarbuKon'fi publisher and one of tha I 
Wdingbooksellersoftheday, died, however, I 
in 1741 (NiCKOLS. Lit. AiKcdote*, ii. 147). 1 
In type, paper, and general 'get-UD,' the book { 
is continent al and not English. It was moat 
likely printed in Holland or Paris. That it 
OTasaclually'traduit de I'Angltiis ' is not un- 
likely, and It is possible that an earlier and 
printed version in English may yet be disco- 
vered. The book is now excessively rare, and 
deserves to be republished. The some t«xt 
(with other pieces) was added to nn edition 
of DeManvilion's translation of Hume's' l)is- 
coure poliliques,' Amsterdam, 1756, vol. iii. 
In 1759 appeared on English inituUtinn ; 
' The analysis of trade, commerce, coin, bul- 
lion, banks, and foreign exchanges, wherein 
the true principles of this tisefiil knowledge 
are fully but briefly laid down and explained, 
I Co give a clear idea of tbeir happy conse- 
quencesto society, when well regulatid.lnken 
chiefly from the ms. of a very ingenious gen- 
tleman deceas'd, and adapted to the present 
I situationofourtradeandcommerc", by Philip 
I Cantillon, late of the city of London, mer- 
>. chant.' It was printed at London 'for the 
j author, and sold by Mr. Lewis, Ike.,' an oi>- 
I lavo volume of 215 pugta, price !U. This 
garbled edition supplies no idea of the merit 
' of the French text. Some of th» bfst parts 
j BTe entirely omitted. Tile pn^face of suven- 
I teen pages on ti«de in general is new, and 
Taluelesti. That the book woa Gtippo»rd to 
V. —I,.... 1 r .1. ^( ^ ^g^ mgeuious 



be takuu ' from the m 
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see the Country Journal or the Craftsman, 18 Maj 
1734, and 15 June 1734; Read's Weeklj Jour- 
nal, 1 June 1734; Gent. Mag. 1734 (It. 273» 
702).] H. R. T. 

CANTON, JOHN (171&-1772), electri- 
cian, was bom at Stroud on 31 July 1718. 
In his youth he manifested considerable 



ffentleman ... by Philip Cantillon/ is another 
instance of the mystification surrounding this 
work. 

The French ' Essai ' is in three parts, the 
first being a general introduction to political 
economy, the second is a complete treatise 

on currency, and the third is devoted to 

foreign commerce and exchange. *It is a i aptitude" for scientific studies. He was ap- 

systematic and connected treatise,' says Pro- prenticed to a broad-cloth weaver, and after- 
fessorStanlevJevons,' going over in a concise 'wards, in 1737, sent to London. Canton 

manner nearly the whole field of economics, articled himself for five years to a school- 

with the exception of taxation. It is thus, master in Spital Square, London, with whom 

more than any other book I know, the first he subsequently entered into partnership, 

treatise on economics* (ut supra, p. 67). The He appears to have contributed some new 

first chapter opens with this weighty sen- experimentsfor Priestley's* Histories of Elec- 

tence, which is the keynote of the whole trical and Optical Discoveries/ and he soon 

book: * La terre est la source ou la mati^re b^ame so celebrated that Dr. Thomson speaks 

d'oul'on tirelarichesse; le travail de ITiomme of Canton as ' one of the most successfiil ex- 

est la forme qui la produit ; et la richesse, perimenters in the golden age of electricity.* 

en elle-meme, n'est autre chose que la nour- Be was elected a fefiow of the Royal Society 

riture, les commodit^s et les agr6mens de la on 22 March 1749, and was chosen a member 

vie.* Jevons finds in Cantillon * an almost of the council in 1751. 

complete anticipation of the Malthusian the- Canton verified Dr. Franklin's hypotheses 

ory of population * (ib. p. 71), condensed into as to the identity of lightning and electricity, 

twenty-seven pages, and the very theory and was the first EngUshman to successfiilly 

afterwards developed by Professor Caimes repeat his experiments. He discovered that 

(see his Essays in Political Economy, 1873), vitreous substances do not always aflbrd 

explaining the successive eft*ects of a discovery positive electricity by friction,and that either 

of gold and silver mines on the rates of wages kind, negative or positive, might be developed 

and prices of commodities. To quote Jevons at will in the same glass tube. He was the 

once more, * it is not too much to say that the first electrician to demonstrate that air is 

subject of the foreign exchanges has never, capable of receiving electricity bv communi- 

not even in Mr. Goschen's well-known book, cation. In a paper read at the Royal Society 

been treated with more perspicuity and scien- on 6 Dec. 1753 lie announced that the com- 

tific accuracy than in Cantillon's essay ' (p. mon air of a room might be electrified to a 

72). There are references here and there in considerable extent, so as not to part with 

the 'Essai' (see pp. 85, 48, 93, &c.) to a its electricity for some time. With Canton 

statistical supplement which does not appear originated also those remarkable experiments 

to have been printed. on induction which led Wilke and (Epinus 

' Les d6licesdu Brabant etdesescampagnes to the method of charging a plate of air. 

parMr.deCantillon/Amsterdam,1757,4vols. His inquiries led Canton to various dis- 

8vo, usually attributed to Richard or Philip coveries and inventions, such as his electro- 

Cantillon, was certainly by neither, nor was scope and electrometer, and his amalgam of 

the ' Histoire de Stanislas, 1" roi de Pologne, tin and mercury for increasing the action of 

par M. D. C.,' Londres, 1741, 2 vols. 12mo, the rubber of the electrical machine, 

which Rarbier ascribes to the same source. Onl7 Jan. 1750 Canton read a paper before 

The latter work was written by J. G. de the Royal Society with the title * Method of 

Che>Tieres. making Artificial Magnets without the use 

[The Into W. Stanley Jevons was the first to of Natural ones,' which was published in the 

attempt to penetrate the mysteries connected < Philosophical Transactions, vol. xlvi. At 

with the history of this writer and his remark- the anniversary in 1751 the Copley medal 

able book, in the interesting article contributed ^.^^^ awarded to Canton bv the Roval Societv. 

to the Contemporary Review. January 1881, en- j,^ ^747^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ y^^^^^ ^^ published his 

^^J^!,^,.'.^'^\?^ ^'"'^'"?. """^ u-'' ^*^'^"'^^^^y ^Method,' Canton had turned his attention 

of Political Economy ; biographies are given in ^^ ^j^^ production of magnets bv an arti- 

the Bioeraphie Universelle, 1836, t. Ix., and /. • , ^ • , ,• tt^ Vi^r-iv ->.\ 

NouvelleBiographieG^nerale, 1855, t.viii.; the ^^1^^ manipulation. His son OVUbam) 

information supplied by Watt, McCulloch (Lite- ^rif^>^s us tliat the paper would have been 

rature of Political Economy), AUibone, Maclood commimicated eariier to the Royal Society 

(Diet of Political Economy, 1863), and Coquelin but for fear of injuring Dr. Gowan Kmght^ 

et Guillaumin (Diet, de V^conomie politique, who made money by touchmg needles for 

1873), is very inaccurate ; for Cantillon's murcler compasses. In 1750 the Rev. J. Michell pul>- 
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lished a 'Treatise on Artificial Magnets/ in | have no authority to baptize, and children 
which he described several new processes for sprinkled by 'em ought to be baptized after 

by an episcopal minister.* In 1714 he wrote 



preparing them. He charged Canton with 
plagiarism. Priestley, a fnend of Canton's, 



* The Invalidity of the Lay-Baptism of Dis- 



writes to Mr. William Canton, 20 Aug. 1785, senting Teachers proved from Scripture and 
informing him that Mr. Michell gives Can- Antiquity,* Nottingham, 8vo. This was di- 



ton the merit of being the first to make 



rectea against an anonymous work entitled 



powerful artificial magnets. In 1769 Canton 'The Validity of Baptism administred by 
communicated to the Koyal Society some Dissenting Ministers, oy a Presbyter of the 
experiments which seemed to prove that ! Church of Christ ' [Ferdinand Shaw, inde- 
the luminous appearance occasionally pn*- ' pendent minister of Derby], Nottingham, Svo. 
sented by the sea arose from the presence of There were numerous books and pamphlets 
decomposing animal matter. Canton was i taking opposite sides of the question about 
the discoverer of that phosphorescent sub- this time. Ilis next work was * The Royal 
stance usually known as Canton's plios- | Martyr, a True Christian ; or, a Confutatibn 
phorus, prepared by mixing calcined oyster of the late Assertion, viz. that King Charles I 
shells with a little sulphur, which after • had only the Lay-Baptism of a Presbyterian 
exposure to the sunshine is luminous in Teacher,' London, 1716, 8vo. In this treatise 
the dark. In 1762 he demonstrated before j he gives an interesting account of Charles I's 
the council of the Koyal Society, and at baptism from the Heralds* office in Edin- 
their cost, the compressibility of water, in burgh. 

opposition to the well-known experiment of Ilutton says * Cantrell drunk the Vre- 
tne Florentine academicians. Some objec- tender's health on his knees * on the famous 
tions having been made to their awarding I march to Derby in 1745. In 1700 he com- 
him, in 176o, the Copley medal. Lord Morton . municated several interesting particulars of 
on that occasion higlily praised Canton, and . Derby and St. Alkmund's Church to Dr. 
hoped that * he would continue his ingenious ' Pegge. These are now in Peg'ge*s collec- 
researches to the advancement of natural tions at Heralds* College. He died in 1773. 
knowledge.* Canton made sevt»ral zealous William Cantrell, rector of St. Michoers, 
"" " 1--!- ^-•- TT Stamford, and afterwards rector of Norman- 

ton (1716-1787), was his eldest son. Another 



endeavours to popularise science. He con- 
tributed several articles to tlio * Ladies' 

Diary* in 1739-40, and to the 'Gentleman's son, Henry, and a daughter, Constance, died 

Magazine * between 1739 and 1701. Canton young. 

died on 22 March 1772. . Nichols says 'his widow became second 
wife of Anthony Blackwall, his successor in 

Weld* " " 

32, 

Brit. , 

Rive's Treatise on Electricity.] R. H-t. the Thomas Cantrell who graduated M.A. at 

CANTRELL, HENRY (1685 P-1773), Sidney Sussex Colle^, Cambridge in 10^ 

miscellaneous writer, .as bor^ about 1685 :,I^L^:!^:: ^.^S^.H' 

His father was a resident from 1673 at An«^.i : no iq«<. v;«v..j«'J tii„ ♦• ••• >• •! 

Ai ^ n 1 1 o*. a* J I • A ^fi. 1 Aneca. 1. liy, 166; JNicnoIss lUust. vui. 441; 

Alstonfield, Staffordshire, and afterwards Hutton's Birmin^rham. p. 117 ; Reliquary. 1870 

became master of the grammar school at p. 113; GiiitreU's Royal Martyr, preface, pn. 

Derby, dying in 1/00. His mother alter- xxv-vi.l J. W.-G. 

wards married Anthony Blackwall [q. v.1, 

his fathers successor in the Derby school, CANTWELL, ANDREW (d. 1764), 

and 
he 




., , . ,, - en- 
he procured the perpetual curacy of St. Alk- deavours in 1732 to secure the succession to 
mund*s, Derby, and when this !x»nefice was the chair of medicine left vacant bv Astruc*8 
created avicarage,Cantrell was its first vicar, migration to Paris, he also settled in Paris 
holding the living to his death. Before he in 1733, and after going through a further 
came to St. Alkmund*s the church was in a lengthened course of study there graduated 
deplorable condition for want of maintenance, M.D. of Paris in 1742. In 1750 he was ap- 
and service had not been performed for fifty pointed professor of surgery at l*aris in the 
years. Cantrell held strong views on the Latin language, in 1760 he became professor 
efficacy of episcopal baptism, and noted in his of the same su))ject in French, and in 1762 
church register, that ' dissenting ministers professor of pharmacy. He was one of the 
VOL. vin. " H H 
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bitterest and most persistent opponents of 
inoculation against small-pox, and made a 
lengthened stay in Enfflana to study the prac- 
tice and its results. He wrote a * Disserta- 
tion on Inoculation/ Paris, 1765, an * Ac- 
count of Small-pox,' Paris, 1 758, and numerous 
Latin dissertations on medicine, besides pub- 
lishing other medical treatises, and several 
translations of English books, lists of which 



are given in Eloy (see below) and * Nouvelle 
Biographie G^ndrale,* Paris, viii. 1855. He 
was a fuUow of the Royal Society of London, 
and contributions of his are to be found in 
the * Philosophical Transactions,' vols. xl. xli. 
xlii. He died at Paris 11 July 1764. 

[Eloy's Diet. Historique de la MMccinc, Mons, 
1 778, i. 629 ; Diet. Encyclopedique des Sciences 
Medicales, xii. 1871.] G. T. B. 
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